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NOODLE 8. 

S ulWiM UlHBl the ' march of intellect," and the great 

•us nw made, for tbo diffusion of MM I 
ledge, there are still to bo found in every sphere 
not a few who may be denominated X<x*lUs. We hare 
met of late years with many worthy persons, who imagined 
that when once the ' schoolmaster' was fairly abroad, the 
noodles, like theMsl af the eot nn H u iUy, would l>e bei 
by his labours. They thought it Impossible that these 
I remain stationary when everybody else was 'going 
•-bead.' Tbo showcra of knowledge which were descending 
in -,11 directions from the press could in it 
to penetrate into tbo hardest and thi. I; 
thern. Nay, wine of the more enthusiastic renovators of 
society hinted tliot I b y bad no doubt but that their friend 
the *f-oli'" Inia'i T' would put an effectual e 
on the whole clan. The hopes of these worthy men hare, 
however, been rather disappointed. They are still in a 
flourishing condition. To us this is no matter of marvel. 
They form, in truth, IB element in thogTOSt scK-inl system. 
Thejr are r art I t the material (and often a considerable 
part) of which the great web of society is composed ; it is 
therefore idle to fancy wo shall get entirely quit of 

it peer, they will never cease from the land. There 
VWe noodles at the beginning, and there will bo noodlca 
to the end. 

re we proceed to mention a few specimens of the 

class, it is needful that we should give a cenor.il geo- 

il iketrh of the Kingdom of Noodledom, in order 
that the «n initiated may hare some distinct idea as to its 
locality and 1* undai -ies. Society may be said to be made 
op of two nfaaWj the sane and tho insane. Between 

however, there is a third class, dwelling in a sort 

of debatable land, bounded on one side by the territory 

• who ore sane and sensible, and on the other by 

that of those who are 'mad -s March hares.' It i: in 

this neutral rxound, whi re the inhabitant* oro neitlicr 

her mind in their Intellect* nor thoroughly rrnck- 

I, that our heroes have their place of habitation. 

Then m rarloui degrees of noodlcisrr, « im- 

irably dull and stupid: other*, again, are flighty 

anil hair- brained. It is not. nt all neiipamiy that a man 

I be to it certain extent crazed in order to coi. 
hire a ii'»MV\ Tlie truth ii.it is perfectly paarfMe (or 
Un I ■"'! of all the faculties he wis 

ever bli <t still be a noodle and nothing 

but a noodle. Indeed a man require* a certain por 
intellect to be a Boodle, It may be very small, a mere 
ring, barely sufficient to create a sort of dark- 
ness in bis mind, but be could not do without it. Un- 



less he possessed a small modicum of intellect, he would 
he a simple fool; but hiring wherewithal to keep him 
aoillWhat on the sunny side of sanity, he takes rank ai a 

noodle. He is therefore a superior person to a fool. He 
no doubt at times talks and acts somewhat like a fcol, 
but there is always a ipiofl of rationality about what he 
says and d es, which clearly dist nguishes him froro one, 
He is fro'iuenlly a harum scarum half-witted Iwing, who, 
though by no means a Solon, Las at least two Ideal in his 
brain. They may not be very bright, but they hear each 
other company, ami prevent the noodle's mind from being 
an absolute vacuum. It i» :liin mingling of a small tOOitf 
BWa "t" llllmHfOT.1 with a pretty considerable amount of 
ilupidity, absurdity, and silliness, which constitutes a 
genuine thorough-paced noodle. 

We cannot undertake la ''cribs every variety of the 
noodlo species. Their name is legion. We may, bow- 
ever, notice some of the more pi of tiie class. 
There is the silent noodle! and I ioisj noodle. 
The former is in general lean, lank, and cadaverous ; iie 
ii as lean in body as in mind. If lie is young, he is pale 
and porched-lookine, with tleek smooth hair, (rroei. 

taclcs, and oftentimes a drop at the tip of his nose. If be 
is getting up in years, or cars (for a no l arccty 

be said to have arrived at the years of discretion), he is 
generally considerably bald, or sports n wig whi 
never under any circumstances bo mistaken for natural 
hair. He has a very staid look, reminding one of la Mi 
in an ivy bush, and he sits so motionless on his chair 
that one would almost take him for a man of straw, which 
to a certain extent he is. Those who belong to this class 
very seldom open their mouths. If they are not as wise 

as the Carthusian Monks, they are certainly as taciturn. 
A s Miss Mitford would say, they have a ' remarkable gin of 

silence." On some rare occasion they will perhaj.s utter 

half-A-doZen Wot 

profound observations respecting the weather, but the 
sound of their voice seems almost to terrify them, and they 
soon relapse into their wonted taciturnity. As to entering 

into conversation with a noodle, the thing is ijuile impos- 
sible. _ Too may direct your discourse I'.' bin, but bewOU 
merely answer you with monosyllables and eiclamations ; 
or if lie is far gone in noodlcism, be will content lllnMWH 
with shrugring his shoulders, or waving his hand, or per- 
adventure he will nod his hi ell a solemn and 

i,>us manner as will impress you with an idea that 
he is a perfect Solon. It is only after be ■■, M hi* I 

■over he is merely a solan goose. Cole 
us a very amusing account of an adventure with one of 
these nooding noodles. He was dining at Ihr table of a 
fried I. The person who sat next him was. ». \5&s!*,\iw». 
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lanthern-jawrd man. He listened with profound atten- 
tion to everything tfiat Coleridge laid. He Dl 
never raspondad, I'.m appeared »u«-li a profound] 
and withal noddi- tod heartily, 

that the author <>f tli>- ' \I inner' began to regard 

his companion as a sensible man. Had the noodle con- 

I himself with merely nodding his head ail would 

have been well with liiin, .. |ge would have re- 

■ i Ignorant that be had boon pouring forth r 
pearls of his intellect to one of the species, in an un link v 
moment, boire?eri the unfortunate noodle ventured upon 
a remark. Towarda the end of the repast apple dumpling 
were placed upon tlie table. No sooner did the hitherto 
•ilent man behold the iumpHnn I 
loosened, and he exclaimed, rubbing; bit hands with joy, 
■Them'i the jockey* r>i tnel' This was quite enough. 
These few words revealed the true character of the man. 

In onr speculations reepMting noodles wo lime always, 
been aorely puzzled to understand how any of the -silent 
order ever get married. They no doubt often look, or 
rather stare, with lack lustre eyes at the fair daughters 
of Ere, but we never heard of one of them vcntin 
enter into conversation with any of them. How then 
Can they, under this ' silcut system,' carry on thfl pleasant 
preliminaries of marriage f How can they carry out the 
delectable details of sighing and whiapeaiogf How can 
tin y find out each other's tastes and distastes !' How can 
they discover each other's mental and moral gifts!' Above 
all, how can tbe noodle, unless his tongue, in some happy 
moment, becomes suddenly loosened, | a>stion? 

Truly the way of a noodle in such matteif batfles our 
comprehension. It is clear n.t» iihstanding, whatever 
means they employ, that the noodles generally contrive, 
some way or other, I" Ml married, and not unfn quently 
too lo ladies remarkable both for beauty and acconiplish- 
There is a mystery iu this matter which we can- 
not comprehend. Perhaps, after all, the ladies court the 
noodles. We don't see why they should not. This is a 
free country, and if the ladies choose to ' stoop to conquer ' 
even a noodle, we do not m why they should he prevent- 
ed, Many of the species are worth the conquering, Not 
a few of them are men well to do in the world — sleek 
well-conditioned men — who, though they have little in 
Iheur heads, have plenty in their purses, and if they have 
the misfortune to bavo short tempers, have the look to 
km' long rent-rolls. No wonder that the fair sex should 
set ' man-traps ' for such game. They are worth winning. 
If a noodle can give thcina ' local habitation md a name,' 
they are qatte lighl |4 lake him. It is a 'good match, ' 
and what more would they have. Besides, after all, the 
noodles make, excellent husbands; quiet, good-n.i 
obedient creatures. A noodle, if be is in comfortable cir- 
i'iinisi.iui:es, is in more senses than one quite a treasure 
to a woman, lie can either bo frightened or flattered to 
do any thing. lie is entirely under petticoat gotrern- 
nicnl, and of course never contradicts his wife, but allows 
her to lead him about by the nose whithersoever she 
listeth. 

Tbe talking noodles are considerably more numerous 
than their silent brethren. The 'outer man" of these 
two orders of noodles is also in most cases very different. 

The talking noodle is a fat, fresh, rosy-faced biped, with 
curly hair and little restless eyes. He generally contrives 
to make a considerable noise in the world. He talks in- 
cessantly. Morning, noon, and night, in season and oat of 
seasou, lie is constantly talking. If he was to talk down- 
right nonsense it would be bearable, it might sometimes 

be even amusing; but it is pure unadulterated driiel, 
regular twaddle, lie will tell you interminable stories 
about people that you never saw or heard of, and lie will 
bore you to death with endless arguments and facts about 
some threadbare question which he has taken into his 
head is of great importance. Bather than remain silent, 
he will rehearse iu your ears all his private eonoetnt; 
ay, he will declaim on some subject of which he knows 
nothing. Indeed the less a noodle knows about a subject 
the more eager he is to speak about it. In private circles, 



he is sometimes a source of infinite amusement ; but when 
he happens to bare anything to do with tbe real business of 
becomes a source of annoyance to every one who 
has to do with him. I ', I : instance the noodle iaa mem- 
ber of a town-council, or a commissioner of police, ox a 
member of * t tee. he is sure i wb<i)« 

of bis easodal • ipetual pucker and passion, lie 

is continually making speeches, or entering protests, or 
making amendmenta, or raw iiions. lie earn- 

not for the life of him remain silent. He i» e\i 
OH hie legs, talking at tbe top of his voice about sumr 

r. If he is not . .lie resolution, or pro- 

le, ting against some measure, be is sure to I 

hear,.' or expressing vehement marks of eaaaj 
nation, A noodle, when ho is a member of a lowt> 
council, or a committee-man, &c. generally e-vitn i 
small importance in the discharge of bis duties. Bia 

zeal knows no boui' Eli ii resolved to put every tiling 

to rights, in which endeavour, however, he generally 
io put every thing wrong. The civic noodle is 
:!'y a great hunter do»n of nuisances 
some waggish friend, who knows the noodle's weal, 
suggests to him that one of the public wells i 

I, -.r perhaps he may have made this imp< 
discovery himself. Bo that as it may. the public wrll 
is with him the ■U*aboorbiOtj topic It becomes a sort of 
mo- lania. lie wriics puia, uplis and letters in the 

era orgies the oeeeuit) of the Immedial 
moral at* the public ireiL At private parties, it is the 
still beginning never ending theme of his di* 

it be meets any acquaintance Lo the stl Coat!- 

ii, -inly senses hold or htm by tlic button and rehearses in 
r his project for removing the public «. II. 
'I here .ire perhaps fewer noodles amongst tho la 

than amongst the other two learned bodies. The law 
requires men of clear heads, sylth bi t i ■ talent and tact to 
gum them in their profession. These qualities of course 
a noodle docs not possess. If a noodle succeeds in the 
law, it is by dint of pure interest and favuur. In general 
he sinks, by the mere weight of his noodleism, to the 
under grades of his profession, gliding from one subordi- 
nate situation into another, and passing all the days of 
his turn i ice as a mere (raid-driver at ' the desk's 

dry hoard.' It is different in trie other two learned pro- 
fessions. In medicine and divinity there is ample 
and verge enough for the noodle to go on his way i 
ing. In the medical profession there arc a vast number 
of silent noodles. These men live by saying nothing, and 
often by doing nothing. They go about in the dresa of 
nler, look exceedingly grave, feel the pulse of their 
patients with chronometer iu band, shake their heads 
mysteriously when any question is asked tbeni, write a 
prescription, and often walk out of tbe sick chamlior with- 
OOt uttering half-a-dozen words during their visit. 1 ley 
behind them, however (and herein consists their 
craftiness), a profound impression of their superior pro- 
fessional skill. The patient and bis relations have been 
struck with awe by the noodle's silence and solemnity. 
The oracular and mysterious way in which he shakes his 
bead has convinced tbem that his know ledge is unbounded, 
and that their ailing friend is quite safe in tho hands of 
such a gifted man. Amongst tbe members of tbe heal- 
ing art there are an immense number of talking noodles. 
They have an endless store of small talk, and have a most 
plausible and insinuating way of nestling themselves into 
tbe good graces of the public. They can be all things to 
all men, and to all women too. These talking n 

are wi.^e in their generation ; by their much speaking 
they often succeed in feathering their nest pretty 
fortubly. They will talk with the patient about his dis- 
ease, his feelings, and sensations, and enlighten (or rather 
darken) him with most erudite discussions about his lungs 
and liver, and stomach and bowels, while ever and 
they will pour forth such torrent* of professional j 
interlarded with mysterious scraps of Latin, lhat the sick 
man and his relations will regard the noodle as a perfect 
Hippocrates. 
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The clerical noodles belong of course all to the talk- 
ing order. Talking is tbeir vocation. Shallows' 
make the greatest noise, anil the fewer ideas a man 1ms 
in his head lie invariably makes the greater noise in giv- 
ing them utterance. This holds especially with regard 

to clerical noodles, because they have all the talk to them- 
selves. In the private circle, a noodle may remain con- 
I lo ■ oortain exte'nt; his friends may keep him In 
check, aud by their own tact may throw a veil over his 
le. In a pulpit, however, noodleism will always 
come out. There the noodle reigns and revels in the full 
amplitude of bis nature, floundering in the dark, ever 
talking, dragging in every thing that coincs uppermost in 
his mind, aud smothering his subject under a load of 
which no human being can understand. There is 
a certain instinctive canning which leads all clerical 
noodles to choose dark and abstruse topics for the subjects 

of their discourse. They know unite well that if they 
wore to choose a subject level to ordinary capacities that 
the nakedness v-f their intellect would appear. Their 
hearers feel they have listened to an interminable dis- 
course of an hour or two's length, and they are not a whit . 

.f what they have heard. The noodle has done 
ever) thing in bis power to enlighten thou* The two or 
tin'' ideas he has been blessed with he has almost 
wrought to death in endeavouring to bring the subject 
before his bearers. He has ransacked all tbe comers of 
In memory for facts, bearing upon tbe subject; bis de- 
scriptive powers have been taxed to the utmost ; meia- 
poorl and illustrations he lias poured forth without 
intermission ; and he has argued till he is almost bl.tck 
face; but unfortunately the poor noodle has in- 
volved tbe subject in greater darkness than be found it. 
His hearers do not know what to think. They tried to 
follow the thread of his discourse, hut soon found t hem- 
in a labyrinth Of I Bnft] i *J. Much d;.l they ponder 

and cogitate, aud sorely did they cudgel their brains, but 
all to no effect. They could not understand the subject 
of discourse. They therefore come to the conclusion that 
the fault lies all with themselves, that they have been 
listening to a deep divine, a man of profound genius, and 
th.it therefore it was no marvel that simple folks such as 
they COflld not comprehend bim. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

J A MES 1IUTT0N. 

EfpTToa, to whom the science of geology owes 
IDCO weighty obligations, was born at Edinburgh on the 3d 
of June, 172Ai Ills father, a merchant highly respected 
for his integrity, was for some time treasurer to the city. 
He died while James vat very young, but Mrs Unit, n 
bestowed on her son a liberal education, first in the II jet 
School and afterwards in the University, then distinguish- 
ed by the teaching of the celebrated Maclaurin. Steven- 
son, professor of logic, bad, however, more influence in 
directing hia future studies, by a casual allusion to the 
solution of gold in aqua regis — the two acids which singly 
can dissolve tbe baser metals, requiring to be united be- 
fore they can attack the most precious. This drew Hut- 
ton's attention to chemistry, a love for which decided the 
whole course and complexion of bis future life. 

His first destination was the law ; and in 1713 he was 
bound apprentice to Mr Chalmers, a writer to the signet. 
But it was soon apparent that this was not the field in 
Which be was to succeed, and bis master kindly advised 
him to ibiuk cf some more congenial employment. In 
the following year, therefore, he began the study of 
■me in the t'luversity, aud pursued it till 1 7-47, when 
he repaired to Paris, where he I tidy of 

chemistry acid anatomy with great ardour for two years. 
Mined home by tbe Netherlands, having taken his 
degree at 1. -■•ptewber, 171t». His first inten- 

tion seems to have been to enter on the practice of his 
profession ; but baring bad tome couimunicatiun with Mr 



I chemical friend, regarding a project for establish- 
ing a manufactory of sal ammonia from coal soot, he aban- 
doned this design, and resolved (o apply himself to agri- 
culture. This science was then but imperfectly understood 
in Scotland, and he therefore, in 17.VJ, went to reside for 
some time iu Norfolk, whence he made excursions 01 
into different parts of England. Though agriculture was 
his main object, yet he had become fond of studying the 
surface of the earth, and of looking into every pit, or 
diteh, or bed of a river that came in bis way. Not con- 
tented with what was, to be learned at home, he extended 
bis researches in I lb I to Holland, Brabant, Flanders and 
Picardy, with the garden culture of which countries. I 
highly delighted. He now returned home and settled him- 
self to improve a small property he hud inherited from 
his father in Berwickshire. His related that before leav- 
ing Norfolk he bought a plough, hired a ploughman 
li i- lit both home with bim on the poat-chsise, The 
diverted uith this assortment of com- 
pany and baggoge. and no less with tbe attempt which 
followed, to plough with a pair of horses without a driver. 
This joke, however, has become serious ; the pra. 
now general from one end of Scotland to the other -, and 
■i,e merit of beginning tint course of agri- 
cultural improvement for which this country is now so 
justly celebrated. 

A geological journey to the north of Scotland, in 17' I. 
was one of the lew incidents that diversified fourteen jreaji 
spent chiefly in rural retirement Neil rev he entered 
into a regular co-partnership with Mr Dai ie in the manu- 
factory already ment ioned, which proved a source of con- 
siderable gain to him. In 17US be let his Berwickshire 
farm, and afterwards resided chiefly in Edinburgh, em- 
ploying his leisure time in scientific res' clal ly 
chemical experiments. The structure of the earth was 
already occupying his thoughts; and in 1771 he made a 
tour through part of England and Wales, principally with 
a view to this study. He had now become a skilful miner- 
alogist, and carefully perused books of travels in order to 
extract from them material! for a knowledge uf the 
natural history of the globe. The great outlines of his 
theory had been formed for some lime, but it had been 
communicated only to a few of his intimate friends, v. Inn 

the formation of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in I7K), 
gave him an opportunity of making it more generally 
known. Unfortunately, the obscurity of the style, the con- 
ciseness of tbe statements, and the novelty of the doctrines, 
opposed its popularity, and it remained in agreat measure 
unknown, till brought anew before the public in the illus- 
trations of his eloquent disciple. Even yet the theory is 
little understood and frequently :. I. uhilst 

the truths it maintains are introduced to the world as new 
discoveries. 

Dr Hutton's object was, not to explain the first origin 
of things, which he considered as beyond the field of legiti- 
mate speculation, but only to trace the changes that ter- 
restrial bodies have undergone since the establishment 
of tbe present order, so far as distinct marks of these re- 
main. For this purpose he drew attentu u to < 
general facts observable on the earth, and to the conclu- 
sions naturally deducible from them. The first I'.e-t is 
the existence of fragmentary rocks — rocks apparently 
composed of the wrack or ruins of an older world, lie 
perceived Hut all true strata or beds were of this nature, 
and hence formed of rocks older than themselves- Hut 
these strata must once have been composed of loose mate- 
rials, deposited, as is shown by the form of the be 
the bottom of tho sea, whereat they are now hard sod 
firmly consolidated. This second fact implies that they 
have beeu acted on by some general and very powerflu 

which, he believe*, could be no other than s 
ranean heat. An;, direnif . In ittefli eta from these pro- 
duced by lire on bodies at the surface of Use earth, are la 
be explained by the vast corouwndoa which most have 
prevailed in the region who weigh! 

uf a sii ; -lit fall 

t j voliuiuc many mhuances, and by farcing them to re- 
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tnalb united might RBte the bodies more easily fusible. 

meot of Sir Jntncs Hall, who fomvl which 

; ible when exposed to heat In 
Ited when tim i i ! was retained hi 

with i l'i Mutton's lli is, tliat 

cks, which mast originally ha-. 
■ 

at all 

dently formed tl . uianyvfth 

now raised ten i n 

and ■ 

have I aitnllar 

probable i!. 

• strata. A 
marks of dUtorbaoc I, n In .. or •■ 
fill od wiili materials dl 

, and form the fourth gnal fact on wh 
theory depends. These comprise not only r 
he* of trap , and granite— ill ci 

: no remains of 
. tlicir appearance Dr ilullon concluded that they 
wore of later origin than (lie rocks the : ; tli.il 

their materials had been melted by mbterraneous heat, 
and ei es of these rocks. 

This mode of origin hcas;ribed t" >'l the mai I . of trap, 
porphyry, granite, or other n . found 

amon. Tli" fil'lh fact to wli ted at- 

tention >f nnturjl clinnges. All 

mineral bodies, when raised into tl Te,are*itli- 

ud going to decay ; from the ihore of 'lie 
lata, from ilic nfti it clay to 
quartz, >U are wasting. But the materials 
thai formed I darn by river> 

ttu ocean. re, however, as the first fact noticed "lions, 
remain, but are consolidated and raised up in 
iff new continents. How often these 
lire elves us 

■ ; there ai 

bodies that lead in bark to COntJ n widen llio 

; I are the rliinl in Mccc.-.:,ii.n, I ut h » many more 

may bare been we cannot tell. Hence, in the 

i, sa in the animal an I 
and in • iry system, then- hi a series, of revolu- 

i « n aee neither the I 
her of the commencement or termini 
iitly obun 
is unreasonable, ii oppose that such marks 

The A.Ulhor of Ml Ot given laws 

rse, which, like the institutions of men, 

■ Mis of their own destruction; bo 
basnet permitted In bis works any symptom of Inl 
of n|,l an, or any sign by wiii.-li l either 

or their past duration. He may put an end, 
as he oo doubt pave a begii --.-stem, 

at torn'- determinate | -line,- tut wo m 

assured, that this great catastrophe will not be brought 
about by the lawa now existing, and that it is not indicated 
which we percenro.' 
Swell litneaimplej "tcomprehen Ire system of Rett on, 
which, Id moat ol is now generally adopted. He 

has Iwn blamed fi 

the facts he had observed fully warranted all the o inclu- 
sions I them. In his own time the more 

iDght against him ; 

i he nature 

ef en No 

charge on in the character of 

thaws a laudable anxiety to 
| 

ire of the i • 'he high un- 

. 
of Scripture, bill is now 
milted to hi 

I . interpreted, than abeolut 



hy the facts of nature. It b rery remtrkaMe that all 

done little n • of Use 

!. without altering i 
I ii-' nomci ms aro 

only carrying the prin- I catablishrii 

il structtire of th" earth, hate the- ani- 
mal and 
are no ra *nd 

1 or oceans they Inhlbl 

The tiatoi • only 

i!e<l to 
Ihe lava that 

■ 

funic ! ■ [ this rery corar: 

t was well ' / mate) 

of air i 

ll I 01 

if uir at di. ires, each I 

its full 
tion ef moisture, and consequently no rah 

1 condensation takes | 
when warm and moist air, liU" the breatl 
colder air ; and In-net' a different 1 iw must prevail, ai 

ture. Hence, where enrrents of I 

rnt temperature, meet and rni\ in the al 

poajtioi 

the supply of humidity ' nt, rain. 13y this li 

ay bo 
explained ; sod i'r Button confirmed i!s reality by show* 
big thai the rain In difl dl una 

proportional totbr humidity of thoatmosphen 
lie also pointed out the reason why, in I rlea far 

From the sea. like the . ra, no rain falls, con- 

demning them to per; i I MS when ■ 

mountain iMOt occurs, rsWetng ill" vnrious currents of 
air to i' , | erennial springs aTjDund, 

nnd isle* . -r i rdure, liki r Palmyra, burst fonh 

in the « 

This tie iv, though it met with "iwi opposition at 
first, is now generally received. It was not bis only con- 
trlbotioo to this :- i observing that erapoi 

fled in a vacuum, he iinii' ip.itnl the discovery of 
i.ilt.n. that the air has no chemical act rtpOCT 

eeotajned In it. He al.o explained the diminution of 
temperature as we ascend in llic atmosphere, by Ihe cx- 
i ' 

be 

I mad' s into various parts of Scotland In order to 

n with actual ol 1 1 ration. 

The occurrence M m the strata was Ihen 

linl" knot ii. tad besought. riuere bla 11 

"ii thl - b ■ roufronte'l wfl '. The 

line where the granite kernel of the Q unites 

with Che titty moantaini on the south, was likely t 

.iits ; and .in invitation from the l»ik" or Athol to 
5, gare bin 
tunity of looking for tbem. i than a mil 

found six lnrc;o veins of red granite traversing the black 
mica-slate. SI -I hirs feeli, '' t l»ia 

..Hi natoro to the truth ofhbsayatem aostronply, 

that the guides who accorapnniril liim were eoiv. iucd 
that notlih Ii i tl .i die discovery of a vein of silver or 

i ii forth in b marki 1 1 toy and 
In lie- following aumiii'-r, ho obtcTTM MPiilir TCRM in 
1, also in Arran, from which lie 
return ratified, tarring, as he was wont io sav, 

do where foond hii erprrttl s h> much excoeded as in 

ire appearances with t 
dorned this little island. In it be also saw the 

secondary rocks resting unconformably un thoW of fri- 
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mnry formation ; a phenomenon which he again observed 
more distinctly on the Jed, near Jedburgh, w here he fou nd 
thin beds of horizontal red sandstone reposing on I lie 
enils of vertical strata of greywacke. This appearance 
highly delighted him, as an undeniable- proof of the dif- 
ferent formations composing the crust of the earth ; the 
gn « ocke bating not only been formed, but raised into a 
vertical position, before the deposition, of the red sand- 

But (boa studies were not sufficient wholly to occupy 
bis active and inquiring mind, and hi? mndnod from the 
open fields of science into the tangled marcs of metaphy- 
sical speculation. His chemical studies seem to have 

led to this circumnavigation both of tho material and 
intellectual world. As his biographer remarks, * the 
chemist is (Uttered more than any one else, with the 
hopes of discovering in vital • of matter con- 

sists; and nature, while she ker; rouomer »iid 

the mechanician at a great distance, seems to admit him 
to more familiar converse, and to a more iiitin. 
quainUiiee with her secrets.' His speculations on the 

tut' matter an, however, too profound for popular 
llustration, and led man? to imagine that he denied its 
existence altogether. We shall only remark, that they 
bad a great affinity to those of the celebrated Italian 
' \ich, and some theories of more recent origin. They 

led him to publish some papers on the nature of fire, 
light, and beat, which contain many thinjrs worthy of the 
notice of modern speculators on ill It subjects. 

His metaphysical opinion.; have bepn almost buried be- 
neath the ponderous tomes, and the obscures vie in which 
they were Riven to the world. His work in three quarto 
Tolum i, ' An Investigation of the Principles or 

Knowledge, and of the Progress of Reason from Sense to 
Science and Philosophy,' seems to have found few r 
even in his own days, and is now almost forgotten. His 
metaphysical have been less fortunate than his phvsieal 
theories, in not finding a commentator to put them into a 
form more fitted toatlraet public notice. From the account 
given of his opinions, they seem not unlike those which in 
a neighbouring country have raised their authors to fame, 
ami a high pliil KOphto reputation. The third vnlinn" is 
dedicated to a, deduction from his system of the loading 
doctrines of morality and natural religion *, and, ' it is 
worthy of remark, that uhil-i thus employed, his style 
assumes a better tone and a much greater degree of per- 
spicuity than it Bftullj possesses. Manv instance, in iv lit 
be pointed out, where the warmth of his benevolent and 
moral feelings burst through the clouds that so often veil 
from us the clearest ideas of his understanding.' The 
lublicatinn of this work formed ono of his amuscmenrs 
when recovering from a severe illness, in the summer of 

His next employment was to reduce the Manll • of U I 
reading- and experience on the subject of agricullur •, to 
systematic Item, lie had nearly completed a work on 
science, when he was seized with a painful disorder, 
though immediate danger was averted, yet he- never 
fully recovered. In the winter of 1700. he suffered much 
pain, and gradually declined in strength, though still re- 
hii activity of mind and aetiteness of intellect. 
His favourite itodiM occupied him to the lost; and he 
was employed in writing when he became suddenly ill, 
and expired almost before medical assistance could be 
procured, on the 20th March, 17i>7, in the seventy-first 
year of his age. 
Dr Hottoa pwmwed in in Brain 

■uper, and the MqalremenU that distinguish the 
philcen; tier. Ho was no less cautious and accurate as an 
observer, than sagacio'.is, bold, and rapid as a theorist. He. 
felt in exquisite relish for whatever was beautiful or sub- 
science, and expressed his feelings with an ardonr 
that astonished those who did not know him, when such 
nt (I U his view. This seems t 

been hi* chief motive and sole reward in hia various Spe- 
culations regarding the structure of the globe. ' The 
novelty and grandeur of the objects offered to the imagi- 



nation, the simple and uniform order given to the whole 

natural history of the earth, and, above all, the views 
opened of the wisdom that governs nature, are things to 
which hardly any man could be Insensible i but to hi in 
they were matter, not of transient delight, but of solid 
and permanent happiness.' His figure was slender, but 
his thin countenance, high forehead, aquiline nose, and 
keen penetrating eye, bespoke the acuteness and vigour 

Bind. Even his dress — plain, and all of once ■' 
sTH in harmony with the genuine simplicity, originating 
in the sbmnee of all selfishness and vanity, that distin- 
gniahed bis character. He had many friends among the 
eminent literary and scientific men who then adorned 
the northern metropolis. To the eloquence vita which 
one of these, Professor PI ay fair, has related his life and 
explained his theories, is perhaps owing the measure of 
fame, however inadequate to his merits, which bo now 
enjoys. 



THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OP PLANTS. 

Waa we look llilll] on the earth, it appears as a na- 
tural garden, teeming spontaneous I y vita all kinds of 

ible forms. Not only are tho woods and forests 
clothed with their t :I1 and dense trees, tho magnificent 
work of ages, and the green valleys and meadows rich in 
thru- varied htxurisnce, I'll even the heath, the marshy 
fen, the sandy waste, tho ledges of the rocky moun- 
tain-side, all hear their appropriate plants. We see tho 

same profusion of nature everywhere — tho same burst- 
ing into living verdure, however uupropitiuus the situa- 
tion. You cannot look into the slightest crevice of the 
rock, but there some little gem will meet your eye; weeds 
of tin' brightest hue spring up among the rubbish of the 
roadside ; and the same dry wall which supports the wnod- 
bine or tho rose also bears on its top the bright green 
moss, with its little tinted cups of delicate bow. Nor 
does nature require for this the art or even Iks presence 
of man. The vast American forests cover many hundreds 
of miles of lonely solitude, « bete the sombre green of the 
dark foliage is not unfrcqiientiv varied bv the far-stretch- 
ing open prairie, rich in all the brilliant hues of expanded 
blossoms, and yet there is no human eye to admire or par- 
take of their riches. 

Suih is this profusion of nature that botanist 
culled I'ruiii h"r stores upwards of fifty thousand distinct 
species of plants; and this number, large as it may ap- 
pear, is probably not much more than a third of the whole 
ragel ition nt the glob-\ 

Not only is every portion of the earth's surface adorned 
with plant.", but every region of the globo has its peculiar 
species. The tropics produce their palms, their spices, 
tbeir acid fruits, and their sugar-canes ; the more tempe- 
rate regions, their oaks, elms, wheat, and other groins ; 
the hardy pine, the birth, and alder, take possesion of 
eoUo climes i and as we approach the extreme of cold, 
the grasses and green herbs give way to the [ocliad DlOM 
and various species of simple lichens. It bos in consc- 
I become a question with the observers of nature, 
by what means all these varieties of families have obtuined 

j ,..>...-.*;, ,,i of their present localities; and why it is that 
Is of the i Irinoco ore fringed with trees and herbs 
whose conn terpart we should in vain seek on the margin 
of the Rhine — that out of seven thousand species of dower- 
ing plants found wild in Europe, not a hundred have been 
i Australasia — that the Alps of Switzerland and 
Mountains of Nepaul pi MM not a greater riuin- 

nmon to both— sod that, in short, every country of 
considerable citent has certain species to distinguish it 
from others P To solve these questions, various t 
lures havo been hazarded regarding the original creation 
of plants. Somesupr. : mated in a 

central point from which they gradually spread, b 

natural and artificial means, Over thai «or<St« ■SBSSsSBw 
1 1 covictivse viia.1. vno-A w^ «**&*«» ■^^^aa.^.>a» , ' •*•» 
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iited ; while a number suppose that species, for the most 
pari , musl have originated where they now appear at the 
natural and untesnaported products of the sail and climate. 
Some again have conjectured that nencra ool 
families of plants, were at first created, and that the 
species iprung From these. It seems ryetty evident, too, 
iL.it lines tli-' first creation of plant! tl surface 

has suffered many « hanges and modifications, by which 
both the relative position ofl and and sea, and the relative 
of temperature, have also undergone fluctuations; 
so that, from these causes, tbo original distribution of 
plants must have also been greatly modified. It is suffi- 
ce nt for tig, however, to know that at the present day 
certain zones or belts of vegetation exist on the earth's 
surface/ — that the allocation of these zones is influenced 
id a considerable degree, though not entirely, by tempera- 
tort' — and that, notwithstanding this allocation to parti- 

cular localities, there is still a great tendency in plants to 

scalier their species by natural agencies: while man, by his 
art, is contiuuully at work in transplanting them from one 
climate to another, und nccetsfully cultivating tin 
most tend to bis comfort and bapphm. The dl 
Kinds of corn, the grapio, the sugar-cane, the bread-fruit, 
the potato, the coffee plant, and innumerable others, have 
tlui- been extensively spread earth. 

Altitude has also an effect on temp era t ur e, and on the 

localization of plants. As elevated situations are colder 

than those on a level with the ocean, the higher we ascend 

mountains the lower the temperature becomes, till at 

e reach their summits tlpt with snow ; and thus we 

experience a change of climate corresponding to that ob- 
served in passing from the equator to the poles. A similar 
change of vegetation is also visible. Thus in ascending 
the Alps or Pyrenees, we find the oaks and vines, charac- 

ii nf.i UTiip.-r.ite climate, around their bus. A little 
disappeared, but pines, birches, and alders 

i 'id. Still higher, the absence of trees, while there 
yet appear small willows mid heaths, with many mosses 

. vifrages, recalls the treeless flora of the arctic 
i (he plants found high on the mountains 
Of Southern Europe are indeed specifically the same as 
those of Spitzbergen and Greenland. Below these we have 
Lapland species; lower still, those of Britain. Nearly one 
half of the plants of Spitsbergen are found on the hills of 
Scutland; those of England, lower in height, have only 

mil. The height at which perpetual snow lies on 
llw mountains of the equator is about 1' Incom- 

ing lower as we tdWICS U) the poles, and resting OB t he 

si i Level in seventy or eighty decrees of north latitude. 

At these points vegetation of course ceases, unless we ev- 

irioua red lichen which vegetates even on the 

■ of snow, and has been called red-snow (pat uulUx 

arctic circle the unmoor of plants 
is extremely Limited. Captain Ross, speaking of a tribe 
of Esquimaux that he met with on the shores of Baffin's 
Bay, says— • Their know I edge of wood seemed to be limited 
to some plant like heath, of a dwarfish growth, with stems 
no thicker than the finger. They knew not what to think 
of the timber they saw on board the ship: and so little 
notion had they of cloth or any kind of vegetable texture, 
that, wlu-n presented with a shirt, they inquired of what 
animal's skin it was made.' In Xorway and Lapland, the 
trees which are found to approach nearest the limits of 

rd snow are the dwarf birch and the dwarf willow, 
if t hey cau be properly denominated trees ; for the birch 
seldom exceeds two or three feel in height, and the willow 
is even smaller — to Mnatl, indeed, that hall" a dozen full- 
gro'.vii plant*, »iili their roots, stems, branches, and leaves 
OOOaplete, may he laid out on the fourth of a sheet of eorn- 

tter-paper. Next to these diminutive trees suc- 
ceed lha hatch, the mountain-ash, the willow, ihe s.:..tcii 

Bf, the larch, ami the pine. Forests of these trees, grow- 
ing to a great height, cover the northern parts of Europe, 
and extend from liussia into the northern regions. ■: 

approach a little farther south, the oak, the beech, 
■nd i lie' - lni make their appearance. These trees flourish 
ii full luxuriance in Britain, and clothe the mountain- 



sides of the whole of Southern Europe. In these tempe- 
rate regions, too, wheat and the other grains, x» u 
the grasses, attain their greatest perfection ; Bud 
also is the proper region of the grape, apple, pear, 
plum, apricot, almond, chestnut, curroot, 
strawberry, and many similar fruits. Ao 
boldt, the cultivation of the vine . those 

climates where the medium temperature of 
between fifty and sixty-eight degrees, and w her 
the manner heat is not less than sixty-cigbt to sevrntj. 
In i lie old world, this temperature is found to prevail as 
far north u the fiftieth degree of latitude, whereas, in 
the new world, it does I beyond the 

It is to eh ' Ian, in Italy, that the culti' 

of rice first I • ike it* appearance. This is truly 

a tropical grain, and forms a valual 

ad barley of more temperate climes. The rice 
plant is a species of grass bearded like bu a.wskn 

marshy places, and hen 

land must be irrigated with water at two difiei 
— during its growth and maturation. T lie olive, too, is ex- 
tensively cultivated in the Muth of Europe, ns well ay 
throughout the more temperate i 
orange and lemon trees fill the air with the fragrant i 

of their blossoms. 

In Italy, and on both sides of the Me 
American aloe blooms in the open air, and on. 
palm, the dwarf palm, here first makes its appesrancc. 
The myrtle, laurel, gerauium. and many of our i 
garden flowers, here grow in the fields and hedges, with- 
out the culture or the care of man. From the same 
countries, we originally derived the hyacinth, the tulip, 
the iris, the ranunculus, which appear to hav 
ported during the reign of Elizabeth. To tins list may 
be added the horse-chestnut, the lilac, the sweet jasmin, 
the melon, and the cucumber. That the melon and 
cucumber were raised in Egypt at a ver | eriod, 

appears from the complaints of the Israelites i 
murmured against Muses and Aaron in rues*. 

' We remember the fish," said they, 'which wi 
Egypt freely; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the 
locks, and the onions, and the garlic, 
yc made us to come up out of Egypt to bl 
evil i lace? It is no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, 
or of pomegranates ; neither is there, any water to drink." 

But it is in the torrid Bone that vegeinlion assumes it* 
most luxuriant forms. ' When s travel • ,rrived 

ii i Europe penetrates for the first time into the f 

ith America, if he is strongly susceptild* 
beauty of picturesque scenery, he can scarcely,' says 
Humboldt, 'define the various emotions which 
upon his mind ; he can scarcely distinguish what mo 
cites In- psilenceofl iidea — 

tli' .'individual beauty and contrast offonns — orthat 
and freshness of vegetable life which cbarocteriZ' 
climate of the tropics. It mi I, that the earth, 

overloaded with plants, does not allow them space to un- 
fold themselves. Km only the ground, but the trunks 
and branches of trees, are covered and loaded with I. 
of all hues ; creeping plants often reach from the g; 
to the very summits of the trees, and pass froi: 
other at the height of a hundred feet, so as to dceei«r the 
observer, and lead him to confound I lie flowers, the fruit, 
and the Leaves which belong to diffl t 
thick and uninterrupted arc i 
plains of South Aroeiii . 
Amazon, thnt, were it n t for ii 
monkeys, almost the sole inhabitants 
might pass along the tops of tl ixl hundred 

miles together, withom 

Yet the medium heatof the 

means so different from thnt 

as we might be led 

diuary extent of tropica.: 'iiatSV^^^H 

the bamboo attains in a U heigh* *< 

feet, and palms and other plants sh ■ 

rapidity, wc should be tew at 
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Ing increase of the son'* rip. This, however, is not 
•tin 1 case . Id genera), the moan temperature of the equa- 
tor docs not exceed eighty-two degrees ; a heat by no 
means uncommon in our English summers. It is true, 
this heat is more steady, is. not interrupted by great night 
chills, and is accompanied by moisture; and what per- 
faaps also contributes to the vigour of vegetation, an 
abundant evolution of electricity. 

Then arc some families of plants which arrive in the 
tropical ri'cions at a magnitude unknown in our climate, 
such as the grasses, ferns, and mallows. The bamboo, 
which has » jointed hollow the grasses, often 

s the height of sixty feel. Of ferua, we have in 
Britain about forty sp>rie>, none of which exceed three or 
four f U, in tin' torrid tone, they 

attain the size of treat < if all the forms of tropical ve- 
getation, these and the bamboo BOM cseiM the attention 
and awaken the admiration of Ou traveller. In thcir 
gcneral aspect, the tree ferns resemble the palms. Their 
steins are generally black, as if burnt wilh the sun, their 
leaves of a bright and delicate green, beautifully crisped 
at the edge. It has been observed of the ferns, that they 
principally delight in insular situations; few, compara- 
tive It, are found in the interior of large continents, owing, 
perhaps, to the waut of a due proportion of moisture. 
They abound amongst the dropping springs that ooze from 
the crevices of rocks; and some species of exquisite 
beauty are found lining the sidos and roof of the little 
caverns which contain the sources of natural fount tins. 
Ferns are very numerous in Jamaica, in New Zealand, in 

Otahcite, and in St Helena. In this last island they fan 
a large proportion of the whole number of native plants. 
Of the mallow family, only five s]iecics grow in Urituin, 
white in 'he torrid zone they are exceedingly numerous 
and splendid, many of them attaining to the magnitude of 
our forest trees. 

liut it is chiefly the palm tribe that imparts a pecu- 
liarity to the aspect of tropical countries. Of this family, 
there are upwards of one hundred and thirty different 
kinds. This tri'P differs from others in rising up to a 
considerable heisht in one single stem ; the large irood 
leaves then spring out from the summit, and the fruit 
grows in the centre of this bunch of foliage. Not only 
do these excel every other family of plants in beauty arid 
slatcliness, but also in the great abundance of their fruits. 
Amidst the solitudes of the South Amerieau forests, in 
plains far remote from human habitation, Humboldt 
found the ground covered wilh the fruit of these treat, in 
places to the depth of three inches. More than twelve 
thousand flowers have been counted in a single swathe 
of the date palm. These palms, especially the cocoa, afford 
food, oil, cordage, and wood, for every useful purpose, 
The cabbage palm, the wax palm, the banana, and date, 
all furnish substance:* highly useful to man. 

In India and its islands, the greater number of the 
•pices are produced, as cinnamon, cloves, camphor, gin- 
ger, pepper, nutmeg, as well as gums, resins, KM medi- 
cinal substances. China produces tea. The West Indies 
sugar, coffee, pine apples. America pours forth its 
cotton, mahogany, and various dye-woods. From Peru we 
! the inestimable potato ; and Mexico has furnishrd 
some of our most jplriidid rarden plants, as the dahlia 
and sun-Uowcr. One of t h <■ motl singular of flowers, the 
Hojflesin .irnolilii grows in Sumatra. The blossom bursts 
from out the warm fertile earth, and when fully expanded, 
measures at lead three feet in diameter. It consists of 
uve large thick spotted petals, with a central disc — its 
odour is fn-ticl, and resembles that of decaying mush- 
rooms. The largest tree in the world grows in Senegal ; 
it is the famous litiubab tree of Adanson. Its huge trunk, 

twelve feet from the ground, measures thirty feel 
its height is scicnty feet, and the canopy formed by its 
numerous branches and matted leaves will contain under 
it tunny tro ip- pj Bis. Though the 

. this is not the highest of trees. Many of the 
palms attain a height of one hundred u !t ; and 

a species of pine tree of Australia, the eiraucarittexcelni, 



grows to two hundred and twenty feet in height, with a 
considerable breadth of trunk, forming, on the whole, one 
of the most magnificent objects in nature. 
Fortunately, those plants which are most useful toman 

are those which are best suited by their natures to bear 
the extremes of climate, and which are capable of being 
raised in all ordinary soils. This is the case with the 
various kinds of corn — the potato, tho turnip, the carrot, 
and many other vegetables. It is the same with all our 
most useful timber and fruit trees. The industry of 

man has done much to transport and cherish the use- 
ful plants of various climates, and to inure them to 
new soils. But besides this, his art and enterprise 
enables him to transport the produce of one soil to an- 
other, and thus to diffuse the necessaries of life over every 
region of the globe. The astonishing progress of steam 
navigation has now, we may say, brought the tropical 
regions within eight or ten days' journey of us. A hundred 
years ago, it was as great an effort, and took nearly as 
long time, for a market gardener, in the midland coun- 
ties of England, to bring up the produce of his garden to 
tho Londiin market, as it now docs for a Vest India 
steamer to transport the produce of those fruitful isles 
lie Atlantic. It was but the other week that the 
London market was supplied with a cargo of fresh pine. 
apples brought in ten day* from Barbadoes. We may 
now, in the depth of our winter, he supplied with all the 
rich concocted juices of more favoured climes, when Ott 
sun uever censes to exercise a genial and a summer in- 
fluence. 



THE SKELETON'S CAVE. 

AN AMERICAN STUKI. 

One pleasant summer morning a party of three persons 
set out from a French settlement in the western region 
of tins United States, to visit a remarkable cavern in its 
vicinity. They had already proceeded for the distance of 
about three- miles through the tall original forest, along 
a path so rarely trodden that it required all their atten- 
tion to keep the track. They now perceived through the 
trees the sunshine at a distance, and as they drew nearer 
they saw that it came down into a kind of natural open- 
ing at the foot of a steep precipice. At every step tin- 
vast wall seemed to rise higher and higher ; its scams, 
and fissures, and inequalities, became more and more 
djatiacl j *'"' far up, nearly midway from the bottom, 

appeared a dark opening, under an impending crag. The 

firecipice seemed lictwcen two and three hundred feet in 
icight, and quite perpendicular. At its base, the ttftb 
for several rods around was heaped with loose fragments 
of rock, which had evidently been detached from the 
principal mass, and shivered to pieces in the fall. A few 
trees, among which were the black walnut and the slip- 
pery elm, and here and there an oak, grew scattered 
among the rocks, and attested by their dwarfish stature 
the ungrateful soil in which they had taken root. But 
the wild grape vines which trailed along Ihe ground, and 
sent out their branches to overrun the trees around them, 
showed by their immense size how much they delighted 
in the warmth of the rocks and the sunshine. The ce- 
lasfrus also here and there had wound its strong rings 
round and round the trunks and the boughs till they 
died in its embrace, and then clothed the leafless branches 
in a thick drapery of its own foliage. Into this open 

space the party at length emerged from the forest. 

1 Yonder is ihe Skeleton's Cave,' said one of them, who 
stood a little in front of the rest. As he spoke ha raised 
his arm, and pointed to the dark opening in the pr 
already mentioned. 

The speaker was an aged man. "f spare figure, and 
a mild, subdued expression of countenance. Wbotmr 
looked at his thin grey hairs, bis stooping Ibnn, and the 
emaciated hand which he extended, might have taken 
bin fur one who had passed the Scripture limit of 

■art and ten ; but a glance at his clear and hriilA 
hazel eye would W« vbA»e**V vVsss. «3ww«x >» ves.Ni.xa. 
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down at some fire year* younger. A broad-brimmed 

planetto tiat. shaded his venerable features from tho sun, 

and his black gown and rosary denoted him to be an eccte- 

of the Itotnish faith. 

The two person* whom be addressed were much 

younger. One of them was in the prime of manhood and 

i\ strength, rather tall, and of a vigorous make. 

■ ire a hunting-cap, from the lower edge of which 

! a profusion of strung dark hair, rather too long for 

ii.il mode in the AtTu , shnding a freali- 

. il countenance, lighted by a pair of full black eyes, 
the expression of which was compounded of boldness and 
good-humour. Ilia dro^-was u blue rrock>CC«t trim in-'il 
with yellow fringe, and bound by a sash at the waist, 
-.l.iri pantaloons, an, I .leer-skin mocassins, lie car- 
ried a short rifle ou his left shoulder; and wore on his 
left aids a leathern bag of rather ample dimension'., and 
on his right a powder-flask. It was evident that I 
either j banter bf OCCOpstion, or at least one who wade 
limning his |irinci|):il amusement ; and there wits some- 
thing in bis air and the neatness of his garb and equip- 
IU that bespoke the Utter. 
I hi the arm of this person leaned the third individual 
of (he party, a young woman apparently about, nin-te n 
or twenty years of age, slender and graceful as a youth- 
ful student of the classic poets might imagine ■ 
nymph. She was plainly attired in a straw bat and a 
dress of russet-colour, lilted fur a ramble through th.il 
wild forest. The faces of her two companions vara nV- 
cidediy French in their physiognomy ; hen was .1 i do id- 
edly Anglo-American. 

Notwithstanding this difference of national physiog- 
nomy, there was nothing peculiar in her accent, as she 
answered the old man who had just spoken. 

' 1 see the mouth of the cave; but how ore wc to reach 
it, Father Ambrose P I perceive no way of getting to it 
without wings, either from the bottom or the top of the 
precipice.' 

• Look a few rods to Ihc right, Emily. Do yon sec 

that pile of broken rocks reaching up to the middle of the 

ice, looking as if a huge column of that mighty wall 

had been sintered into a pyramid of fragments ? Our 

path lies that way.' 

'I see it, father,' returned the fair questioner; 'but 
when we arrive at the top, it appears to me We shall be 
no nearer the cave thin ire now are.' 

' From the top of that pile you may perceive a hori- 
zontal seam in the precipice extending to the mouth of 
the cave, Along that line, though you cannot, discern it 
from the place where we stand, is a safe and brn.nl foot- 
ing, leading to our place of destination. Do you see, Le 

Mtiucd lather Ambrose, addressing bill 
his other companion, 'do you see that eagle sitting so 
composedly on a bough of that leafless tree, which seems 
a mere shrub nu the brow of the precipice directly over 
the cavern ? Nay, never lift your rifle, my good friend ; 
the bird is beyond your reach, and you will only waste 
your powder. The superfluous rains which foil on the 
highlands beyond ore collected in the hollow over which 
hangs, the tree I showed you, and pour down the face of 
It directly over the entrance to the cave. Generally, 
you will see the bed of that hollow perfectly dry, as it is 
at present, but during a violent shower, or after 
days' rain, there descends from that spot a sheet of water, 
while ns weir, deafening with its noise the quiet soli- 
tudes around us, and rivalling in beai .if the 
cascades that tumble from the e! Alps, Bat 
let us proceed.' 

The old man led the party to the pile of rocks which 
he bad pointed out to their notice, and began to ascend 
from one huge block to another with sn agility scarcely 
They could now perceive that human 
had trodden that rough path before them ; in some 
places the ancient moss was effaced from the stones, and 
in others their surfaces had been worn smooth. Emily 
was about to follow her venerable conductor, when Le 
Mai re offered to assist her. 



' Nay, ancle,' said she, ' I know you are the politest of 
men, but I think your rifle will give you trouble enough. 
I have often heard you i l»egyou will 

wait on Madame Le Maire, and teavo me lo 

myself, I am not dow to lata h 
lesson in climbing rocks, as you well Ira 

' Well, if this rifle b.' my spouse, ' rejoined the bi 
' I will say that it is ni . lias so do. 

husband, nor evert husband who i 
possess so true a wife. She has anotbi r 

ver speaks but when she is bid, and then a I ... 
the point. I only wish for your aa] am not per- 

mitted to assist you, that Henry Danville was 
think we should see the vildness i 
you .so lightly over these rocks a hlilc chastised, 
the youDg gentleman tenderly and respectfu 
you up Ibis nolle staircase, loo rude lor such d< 
Ah, I beg pardon, 1 forgot that von hod qi 
it is only a lover's quarrel, and Ihi ill be 

ili" happier for being delayed so long. Henry is a « 
lad ami an excellent marksman.' 

The ' Wai tne first of the party who arrirej 

at the summit. He pointed out to his companion 
peculiarities of the scenery ; be expaliai 
beauty of those unshorn lawns; and on the 1 ill 
ate! tb • magnificence and variety of foil. 
guish the American forests, so much t 
those who have seen only the groves of 

As they proceeded! the great height at « hichtbej ■ 
and the steepness of the rocky wall above and I 
made Emily often tremble and grow pale u> - 
down. A few rods brought tho party to a turn it 
rock, where the path was nairowi 

precisely in the angle a portion of 

they walked bad fallen, leaviug a chasm ofal" 

in width, through which their distance from t: 

fearfully apparent, l.u Maire had already passed it, but 

Emily, when she arrived at the spot, shrunk Lack and 

leaned against the nek, 

' I fear I shall dot be able to cross this cl i she. 

In a tone of alarm. ' My poor head grows gid 
single look at it.' 

'Le Maire will assist you, my child,' said the old man, 
who walked behind her. 

'With the greatest pleasure in life.' answered L* 
Maire; 'though I confess 1 little eot| 
daughter of a clear-headed Yankee would i 
being giddy in any situation. But this c. 
French mother, I suppose. Let m 
station for Madame Le Moire, as you call her. and I will 
help you over,' He then placed In- "reck. 

where the path immediately beyond him grcv 
advancing to the edge of the chasm, lul i 
to Emily, taking hold of her arms near the elbow, la 
doing this he perceived that she trembled. 

* You are as safe here as when you were in 
below,' said Le Maire, ' if you would but think so. 
forward now, firmly, and look neither to th 
left.' 

She took the step, but at that moment the strati. 
cliuAliou which we sometimes feel when standing 
dizzy height, to cast ourselves to the grow 
fully over her, and she leaned involuntarily ai 
towards the verge of the precipice Le Maire r. 
itently aware of the movement, and braci i 
■trove with nil his might to counteract it. Had ha^^^H 
Liven le r his self-possession 1 

would beli ni ". ii ibly have been pi. hrrc 

they stood j but Lo Maire was familiar with all lhcp*rilaaa 
situations of the wilderness, and tbi 
had learned in such a achool did not now desert hiin. 
His countenance bore witness to the intense exert ion be 
was making : it was flushed, and I 
ing powerfully; his lips were closely compressed, 
veins on his brow swelled, and Ilia arm 
tho strong tension given to ilieir sine«s. For an r 
the fate of the two seemed in suspense-, but the itrmjtb 
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of the hunter prevailed, and he placed the damsel 
him on the rock, dinting and pallid as a corpse. 

d beprsised,' add the pie il heavily the 

breath which lie bsd involuntarily hold during the 
movent, while he had Witched the scene, unable Is r eu- 
der the least assistance. 

Soni 1 ' noun nte "i rep s i wore nocesMvv before Emily 
was sufficiently recovered from her agitation to he able to 
proceed. The tears filled her eyes as she briefly but 
warmly thanked Le Maire for his gem rl ions to 

save her, and begged his pardon for the foolish and awk- 
ward timidity, as she termed it, which had put his life as 
well as her own in such extreme peril 

' 1 confess,' answered be good-naturedly. " that had you 
boon of as solid a coin , mo ladies with whom] 

hive, the honour of an acquaintance, Madame Le Maire 

here would mos-t certainly iiavc been a widow. 1 under- 
stood my own strength, however," added he, for on this 
point he was somewhat vain. ' and if I had not, I should 
still have been willing to risk something rather than to 
lose you. But 1 will take care, Emll*, that {roe I" DOl 
lead me into another scrape of the kind. When M re- 
turn I shall, by your lent) i in my arms and 
carry you over the chasm, and you may shut your eyes 
while I doit, if you please.' 

They now again set out, and in a few moments arrived 

at the inuuth of the cavern they bad come to vis. t. A 

ting mass of rock impended over it, so low as not 

to allow in front an entrance to a person standing upright, 

but on each side it receded upwards in such n manner as 
to leave two high narrow opcuings, giving it the appear- 
ance of being suspended from the cavern roof. Beneath 
it the floor, which was a continuation of the terrace lead- 
ing to the spot, was covered in places to a considerable 
depth with toil formed by the disintegration of the 
neighbouring rocks, and traversed by several fissures 
. filled with earth. As they entered by one of the 
narrow side openings, Emily looked up to the crag with 
i! shudder. * If it should fall !' thought she to ber- 
NbTj but a feeling of shame at the fear she had lately 
ina!i: lined her from ntterin.- the tflOBgni. 

I. • M>ii. | i-iiduced from his hunting-big 1 a roll of 
tinder, and lighting it with a spark from oil rifle, kindled 
fu a lb* moments a large pitch-pine torch. Thocir, uiu- 
stuee which first struck the attention of the party was 
the [ tofound ADd solemn stillness of the place. As the 

forward they passed through a heap of dry 
leaves lightly piled, which the »in-!-> 0? kfat l.^t lalBBS 
bad blown into the cave from the summit of the sur- 
rounding forest, and the rustling made by their own steps 
sounded strangely loud amid that death-like silence. A 
spaeinj epnesnd to their sight, the roof of which 

near the entrance was low, but several paces beyond it 
rose to a great height, where the smoko of the torch 

1'iig, mingled with the darkness, but the flame did 
not reveal the face of the vault. 

They soon came to where, as Father Ambrose informed 
Ifcetn, the earn divided into two branches. ' That en the 
left,' said he, ' soon becomes a low and na rrow passage 

• the rocks; this on lho right leads to a large 
chamber, iu which lie the bones from which the cavern 
takes in mmc.' 

He now took the torch from the hand of Le Maire, and 
turning to the right guided his companions to a lofty arid 
wide apartment or the cave, in one corner of which he 

I them a human skeli on the 

l'oor. Son: apparently of the 

skin* of animals, lay under it in place*, aud one small 
remnant passed over the thighs, but the bones, though 
they had acquired from the atmosphere of tbo cave a 
gre.'iiisli yellow hue, were seemingly unmotildercd. They 

still retained their original relative position, and appeared 
r disturbed since the sleep of death came user the 
frame to which they once belonged. Kniily gazed on the 
spectacle with that natural horror which the remains of 
the dead inspire. Even Le Maire, with all his vivacity 
and garrulity, was silent for a moment. 



• la injtbfug known of the maimer in which Bah poor 
> totals end P'ne at length inquired. 
blag. The name of Sl.el.r 

tliis i I > I tl . but I believe they base no 

ion concerni, mamas If job look at the 

leg vou will perceive that the boue is fracture! I it 
-: likely the man was wounded on the 

either by accident or by some enemy, and that he emu led 
-lied from want uf attendance 

and from famine.' 

' What a death !' murmured Emily. 

The ecclesiastic then directed their attention to an- 
other part of the RUM rliamb-T, I here lie said it was 
; ly not uncommon For persons benighted in these 
parts, particularly hunters, to pan the night. * You per- 
ceive,' added be, • that this spot h higher than the rest of 

tike cavern, and drier also ; and indeed no part of the 
cavern is much subject to moisture. A bed ol 
this rock, with a good blanket, is no bad sceommodatloB 
for a night's rest, as 1 can assure you, having once made 
the experiment myself mane sears since, when I came 
hither from Europe. Ah, what have, we here? coals, 

brands, splinters of pitch-pine! The cave must have 
been occupied v- n lamlj for the purpose 1 uirutinned, 
and by poeple too who, I dare say, from the prcpai 
tlicv seem to hare made, passed the night very comfort- 
ably.' 

' I dare say they did so, thong-h they had an ugly bed- 
fellow yonder,' answered Le Maire; ' but 1 hope yon do 
not think of full owing their example. As you havesbown 
us, I presume, the principal curiosities of the t I 

take the liberty of suggesting the propriety of getting as 
fu9t as we can out of this melancholy place, which has 
already put me out of spirit*.' 

The good priest, though by no means part ici listing in be 
M.iire's haste to be gone, mildly yielded to his' entreaties, 
particularly as they were seconded by Emily, and they 
accordingly prepared to return. On reaching the mouth 
of the cave, they were struck with tl. in the 

aspect of the heavens. Dark heavy clouds, tbe round 
summits of which were seen one beyond the other, were 
rapidly rising in the west ; and through I be greyish blue 
haze which suffused the sky before them, the sun appeared 
already shorn of bis beams. A sound was beard afar, of 
mighty winds contending with the forest, and the thunder 
roiled at a distance, 

'Wo roust Hay at lea-st until the storm is over,' said 

Father Ambrose; 'it would be up- te we could 

I these dim Let us watch il from where We Stand 

above the tops of these old woods : 1 can promise you it 

will be a magnificent spoetaals.' 

Emily, though she would gladly have left the cave, 
could say nothing against the propriety of this ri 
and even Le Maire. n ■ . 1 ■ itb .landing that he dgsbsl 
bad rather sec a well-loaded table at that moment than 
.,11 the storms that ever blew, preferred remaining to the 

manifest hieunvouieneo of attempting a descent. Inafcw 
moments the dark array of clouds swept over the face of 
the tun, and a tumult in the woods announced tbo coming 
of the blast. The summits of the t I and 

stooped before it, like a field of young flax in the summer 
breeze — ■Bother and fiercer gusl de mothcrand 

stronger convulsion of the forest ensued. The trees 
rooked backward and forward, leaned and rose, and tossed 
and swung their branches in every direction, and the 
whirling air above them was filled with their leafy spoils. 
The roar was tremendous— lb- noise of I be ocean in* 

tempest is not louder— it Memed as if that Inunmi 

multitude of fiiants of the wood raised a nidi 
of wailing under the fury that smote and tormented them. 
AtlODgth the rain began to fall, first in hum and rare 
drops, and then the to ' over head, and the 

waters of the firmament poured down in torrents, and 
the blast that howled in the woods fled before them as if 
from an element that it fe.ired. again stood 

erect, and nothing was heard but the rain beating heavilv 
on the iminenie cma^i oA \aaaw. ttoassxi, »A "*» 
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sinnal rrashings of the thunder, accompanied by flashes of 
lightning, that threw a vivid light upon the walls of the 

cavern, Tfat priest and his catnpantona stood contemplat- 
ing this scene in silenre, when a rushing of water close at 
band was hoard. Father Ambrose showed the others 
a stream, formed from the r.ims collected on the 
highland? above, descended on the crag that overhung 
the mouth of the tavern, and shooting clear of the rocks 
on which they stood, fell in spray to the broken fragments 
at the base of the precipice. 

A gust of wind .Ire-' the rain into the opening where 
they stood, and obliged them to retire farther within. 
Tin' priest suggested that they should take this opportu- 
nity to examine that part of the cave which in going to 
the skeleton's chamber they had passed on their left, 
observing, however, that he believed it was no otherwise 
remarkable thau for its narrowness and its length. Le 
Mai re and Emily assented, and the former taking up the 
torch which he had stuck in the ground, they went back 
into the interior. They had just reached the spot where 

the t «■ o passages diverged from aach other, when a hMaooa 

and intense glare of light fillet] (be raveni, showing for 
an instant the walls, the roof, the floor, and every crag 
tod r.-cess, with the distinctness of the broadest sunshine. 

A frightful crash accompanied it, copsjiting of several 
sharp and deafening explosions as if the very heart of 
the mountain were rent asunder by the Iiirhtniucr, and 
iiniiudintely after a body of immense weight seemed to 
fall at their very feet with a heavy sound, and ■■> 
that caused the place where they stood to tremble as if 
shaken by an earthquake. ! ilast of air rushed 

past them, and a suffocating odour filled the cavern. 

Father Ai 1 fullen upon ha knees in mental 

prayer, at the explosion; hut the blast from ton mouth 
of the cavern threw him to the earth, lie raised himself, 

er, immediately, ind found himself in otter silence 

and darkness, save that a livid image of that insui' 1 
dare floated yet before Ins eyeball*, He called first upon 
Emily, who did not answer, then upon Le Mai re, who 

I from the ground a few paces nearer the entrance 
of the cave. He also had been thrown prostrate, and the 

he carried was extinguished. It was but the work 
of an instant to kindle it again, and they then discovered 
extended near them in a swoon. 

' Let us bear her to the mouth of the cavern," said l,e 
Maire; ' the fresh air from without will revive oar.' lie 
took her in his arms, but on arriving at the spot be placed 
"idenly on the ground, and raising both hands, ex- 
claimed with an accent of despair, 'The rock is Bubal I 
the entrance is closed I ' 

It was but too evident — Father Ambrose needed but a 
■hade look to convince him of its truth — the huge rock 
which impended over the entrance had been loosened by 
Ihe ihmi'lerbolt, and had fallen upon the floor of the cave, 
closing nil return to the outer world. 

before inquiring furl her into the extent of the disaster, 
an office of humanity was to be performed. Emily wa| 
yet lying on the floor of the cave in a swoon, and the old 

man, stoopioa down and placing her bend in hi-; i-ip, began 
to use the ordinary means of recovery, and called on Lc 
Maire to assist him. The hunter, after being spoken to 
several times, started from his gloomy reverie, and kneel- 
ing down by the side of the priest, aided him in chafing 
her temples and bands, and fanned her cheek with his 
rap until consciousness was res to red, when the priest com- 
municated ihe terrible intelligence of what had ha] 

Presence of mind anil fortitude do not always dwell 
together. Those who are most easily overcome I'.v the 
ranee of danger often support the calamity after it 
has fallen with the most composure. Le Maire had pre- 
sence of mind, but he bod not learned to submit with 
patience to irremediublc misfortune; F.mily could not 
command her nerves in sudden peril, but she could suffer 
with a firmness which left her mind at liberty t" employ 
its resources. The very disaster which had ba| 
seemed to inspire both her mind and her frame with new 
strength. The vague apprehensions which had haunted 



ire now reduced to certainty; she saw the 
of tin- calamity, and felt the duties it imposed She roao 
from the ground without aid and with a composed r 

mid began to confer with Fs >ro*e on the 

probabilities and means of escape from their present 
situation. 

In the mean time, Le Maire, who had left them a* aeon 
as Emily came to herself, was eog-'rlv in ex- 

aminin'_' tie- entrance when? the rock had lull 
side it lay close against the nail of the cavern , on that 
other was an opening of about a hand'c 
appeared, so far as he could distim 

with the outer atmosphere. He look- rt) 

the low roof, which met the wavering flame of 
show '1 .1 ■■-.' 1 1 1 lion of large blocks firmly wcrtg" 
he cast his eyes downwards, but there i 
the vast mass which had fallen lay imbedded in tin 
he placed bis shoulder against it and exerted his utmost 
strength to discover if it were movable, 
mors than the rock "ii which it rested. 

' It is all over with us,' said he at length 
the ground the torch, which the priest, a\ 
dcntly took up before it was extinguished ; • i 
with us; and we must perish in this I ■ like 

wild beasts in a trap. There is no ope 
way for escape, and nut a soul on the wile earth knows 
where' that is our situation. Then 

fiercely to the priest, and losing his habitual resp 

men and office in the bitterness of his despair, he 
said, 'This is all your doing — it was you wl 
us hither to lay our bones beside those of that savage 
yonder.' 

' My son," said the old m H 

' Call me not son — this is no time for cant. You take 
my life, and when 1 reproach you, you give run rboa 

rada, 1 

- Say not that I take your life,' said Father Ambrose) 
mildly, without otherwise noticing his rrvroacbja . 
is no reason us \ et to suppose our case hopeless, I hough 
we informed no person of the place to which we uer>i 
going, it does not follow thai ed, or 

that no inquiry will be made for us. With to-i. 
morning the wLole settlement will doubtless be 
search for us, and as it ; l them » ill 

pass this way, we mar make oursihe: 
from the mouth <>f the eavem. Besides, »-- 
just suggested, it is not impossible that the cavi 
some other outlet, and that the part ■ 
examine may afford a passage to the daylight.* 

Le Maire caught eagerly at the i presented. 

' I beg year pardon, father,' said he, ' 1 was hasty— 1 wa» 
furious— but it is terrible, you will allow, to be shut 
in this sepulchre, with the stone rolled to its mouth, 

left to die. It is no light trial of patience met 

the nljttit here, particularly,' said he, with a sm 

you know that dinner is waiting for you at home. Weil. 

if the cave is to be explored, let us set about it imnw 

diately ; if there is any way of gelling out, let us du 

it m hot h possible,' 

Tbcy again went to the passage whit I from 

the path leading to the skeleton's chamber. It was a low, 
irregul - so narrow that thej were 

I to walk one behind the oilier, andsonielinn 
enough to permit them to walk abreast. At' 
ing a few roods it became so low ; •. «-re ciiligrj 

to stoop. 

' Remain here.' said Le Maire, ' 
If there be any way of reaching il | art as" 

the cavern, I will give an account ol 

Father An I Emily then seat '*»«• 

a low I 

went forward. Th 

appearing • <" the passage be »■ 

treading, and sometimes the -f« eat 

i k annoum prifht, assd 

sometimes a confused and si 
he was making his way on his elbows and. 
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Ifticih the sound was beard no longer, and the gleam of 
the torch ceased altogether to be descried in the passage. 

'Father Ambrose!' said Emily, after a long interval. 
These word*, though in the lowest key of her voice, were 
uttered in such a tone of awe. and sounded, moreover, 
with MOD an unnatural distinctness in the midst of that 
perfect stillness, that the good father started. 

' What would you, my daughter? 1 

'This darkness and this ailancfl are frightful, and I 
spoke that you might re-assure me by the sound of your 
voice. My uncle is long in returning.' 

' The passage is a long and intricate one." 

' But is there no danger!" I have heard of death -damp* 
in pits and deep caverns, by the mere breathing of whieli 
a man dies silently and without a struggle. If ray poor 
uncle should never return!' 

• Let us not afflict ourselves with supposablo evils, 
while a nal calamity is impending over US. The cavern 
has been explored to a considerable distance without any 
such consequence as yon mention to those who undertook 

bv 

' God grant that he may discover a passage out of the 
cave! But I am afraid of the effect of a disappointment, 

be is so impatient — so larjpatttMa,' 

' Qcd grant us all grace to submit to his good pleaforo,' 
rejoined the priest i 'but I think 1 hear him ou the return. ' 
Listen, my child, you can distinguish sounds inaudible to 
my dull ears.' 

Emily listened, but in vain. At length, after another 
iier-.ul, a sound of steps was heard, seemingly nt a 

vast distance. In a little while a faint light showed itself 
In 1 be passage, and after some minutes Le Mai re appeared, 
panting with exertion, his face covered with perspiratlODi 
and bis clothes soiled with the dust and slime of the 
rocks. He was about to throw himself on the rocky seat 
betide tbem without speaking, 

' I fear your search has been unsuccessful,' said Father 
Ambrose. 

' There is no outlet in that quarter," rejoined Le Maire 
sullenly. 'I have explored every winding and every cranny 
pa**age, and have been brought up at last, in every 
instance, against the solid rock.' 

'There is no alternative, then,' said the ccctesi.i-to-. 
' l.nl k nuke ourselves as tranquil and comfortable as wc 
can for the night. 1 shall have the honour of installing 
yii in my old lied-chamber, where, if you sleep as soundly 
as I did once, you will acknowledge to-morrow morning 
that TOM might have passed a worse nk-ht. It is true, 
1 inilv, thiit one COracr of it is occupied by an ill-looking 
inmate, but I can promise you from my own experience 
thai be will ft) V"ii tin harm. So let us adjourn to the 
skeleton's chamber, and leave to Providence the events of 
tli" morrow.' 

T" the skeleton's chamber they wetit accordingly, tak- 
ing the precaution to remove thither a quantity of the 
dry leaves which lay heaped not far from the mouth of 
a. N I'Tiu couches for their niirht's rejKise. A log 
of wood of considerable size was found in this part of the 
cavern, apparently left there by those who had lately 

occupied it for the night ; and oa collecting the brands 
and bits of wood which lay scattered about they found 
themselves in powcirii a of i respectable stock of fuel. A 
fire was kindled, and the warmth, the light, the crackling 
la, and the ever-moving flames, with the dancing 
shadows they threw on the walls, and tho waving trains 
of smoke that mounted like winged serpents to the roof 
and glided away to the larger and loftier apartment or 
the cave, gave to that recess lately so still, dark, and 

a kind r.f wild cheerfulness and animatioD, whieli, 
under other circumstances, could not have failed to raise 

irits of the party. They placed themselves around 
tint rode hiarth, Emily taking care to turn her back to 
the corner where lay the skeleton. Father Arobr 
been educated in Europe ; he had seen much of men and 
manner.", and he now eierted himself to entertain his 
by t he narrative of what had fal len under his 
observation in that ancient abod-- I man. tie 



was successful, and the little circle forgot for a while in 
the charm of his conversation their misfortune and their 
danger, Even Le .Maire was enticed Into relating one or 
his hunting exploits, and Emily suffered a few of 
the arch sallies that distinguished her in more cheerful 
moments to escape her. At length Le Maire' s hunting 
watch pointed to the honr of ten, and the good priest 
coBBswUed them to seek repose. He gave them his bless- 
ing, recommending them to the great Preserver of men ; 
and then laying themselves down on their beds of leaves, 
they endeavoured to compose themselves to rest. 
(To i i in nest Number.) 



THE CONSTANCY OF NATURE AND 
FAITHFULNESS OF GOD. 

The constancy of nature is taught by universal experience, 
and even strikes the popular eye as the most chsr. 
istic of those features which have been Im p r esse d upon 
her. It may need the aid of philosophy to learn how 
unvarying nature is in all her processes — how even her 
seeming anomalies can b? traced to a law that is inflexible 
— how what might appear at first to be the caprices of ber 
waywardness, are, in fact, the evolutions of a mechanism 
that never changes — and that the mire thoroughly 
sifted and put to the test by the interrogations of the 
curious the more certainly will they find that she Walbl 
by a rule which knows no abatement, and perseveres wilh 
obedient footstep in that even course from which the eye 
of strictest scrutiny has never yet detected one hair- 
breadth of deviation. It is no longer doubted by men of 
science that every remaining semblance of irregularity 
in the universe is due, not to the fickleness of nature, lot 
to the ignorance of man — that her most hidden move- 
ments are conducted with a uniformity as rigorous as fate 
— that even the fitful agitations of the weather have their 
law and their principle — that the intensity of every breeze, 
and the number of drops in every shower, and the forma- 
tion of every cloud, and all the occurring alternations of 
storm and sunshine, and the endless shifting* of tempera- 
ture, and thoM tremulous varieties of the air which our 
instruments have enabled us to discover but hav 
enabled us to explain — that still tiny follow each other 
by a mothod of succession, which, though preatly more 
intricate, is yet as absolute in itself as the order of the 
seasons, or the mathematical courses of astronomy. 'I his 
is the impression of everv philosophical mind with r 

to nature, and it is strengthened by each new accession 
Lhat is made to science. The more wc arc acquainted 
with her, the more are we led to recognise hrr constancy ; 
and to view her as a mighty though complicated machine, 
all whose results arc sure, and all whose workings are 
invariable. 

But there is enough of patent and palpable regularity 
in nature, to give also to the popular mind the same im- 
pression of her constancy. There is a gross and general 
experience that teaches the same lesson, and that has 
lodged in every bosom a kind of secure and stedfasi MO* 
fidence in the uniformity of her processes. The very child 

knows and proceeds upon it. He is aware of an abiding 
character and prop erty in the elements around him — and 
has already learned as much of the fire, and the water, 
and the food that he eats, and the firm ground that he 
treads upon, and even of the gravitation by which he 
must regulate his postures and bis movements, as to prove 
that, infant though he be, he is fully initiated in the doc- 
trine that naiure has ber laws and her ordinances, and 
that she continucth therein. And the proofs of this are 
ever multiplying along the journey of human observation : 
insomuch, that when wc come to manhood, wo read of 
. throughout every department of the 

rfaible world. It meets oa wherever a 

Both the day and the night bear witness to it, Thi 

revolutions of the firmament give it I heir | ui 

Even those appearances in the heavens at which 

Mil inn stood aghast, and imagined thai M»ntw»«^ 
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i- processes — of that un- 
swerving OM ^ II ber 
W II U WlU, And the leisrn llict is was held 1" rlli t . 

and i la by the earth 
below ; just as the lid* of a l of the 

moon, mil, by an alt < D 

tntoralaioa I Bold <*em to con- 

nect the regularity of earth with the regularity of pfl. 
But, apart from those greater and simpler nnwpj 

Ma i coun* and a uniformity everywhere. V ....i.i-e 

it in tin: mysteries of l"l low it through 

ecessive stages of growth, in J maturity, and decay, 

both in plants and animals. We discern it still more 

palpably m that beautiful circulation of the clement ol 

water, as it mils its way by many thousand channels to 

in— and, from the surface of this expanded reser- 

- again uplifted to the higher regions of the atwo- 
»|-in re— and is there disponed in light and fleecy maga- 
zines over the four quarters of the g to ba ■ t ad at lini.-t.li 

pliihes its orbit. I Owen on I 

that waits to be refreshed by it. A impress 

us with the regularity of nature, which In 

hout all its varieties with power, and principle, 

i. n.| M .if operation — and is riea -I by us at a 

Tost laboratory, all the progression* of which betei 
and ui itamped upon i ' 

Now r liis coatamplattoa has at times served to foster 
tin' atheism of philosopher? led them to deify 

nature, an'l to B ' in 'be place 

pressed with the imagination that 
MlUIOUe Caute Iveu a Being who thinks, and 
wills, and acta as man does, an the impulse uf a felt and 
a present motive, than would he more the appearance of 
spontaneous activity, ami less of mute and unconscious 
mechanism io il..- administrations of the universe. It is 

■ry uneha ngeablcnesa of nature, ami lb- 
of those great and mighty procOHM wherewith no living 
power that is superior Io nature, and is able to shift or 10 ( 
; ber, It seen to iolerfen. — it hi this which seems to ; 
have impressed the nation of some blind und eternal fata- 
lity on certain men of loft icat but deluded genius. And, 
accord inirly. in France, where the physieal IC i aittDI have 
of late dmo the unl cultiTatod, bare there also been Ihe 
most daring avowals if atheism. Tho universe has been 
alhnne.1 to be in itrtaoUUe clli-ci ; 

and from the abiding tMHUMJ (hat is seen in nature 
Ibroogh all her departments, have they inferred that thus 
n and thul tbui it will eve: 
But this atheistical impression that ia derived from the 
ncy of natUTO is not peculiar to lb of pbi- 

loxophy. It is the familiar and the practii ! IsB] ression 
el ev 1 1 ■;. -day lii"' 1 . "I In nrN is ■ppnboDdtd to move on 
Heady and unvarying principles uf its own; and tie--.- 
secondary causes have asurped, in nun's estimation, the 
throne of the Divinity. Nature, in fact, ii pan oi&id iota 
Clod ■ and as we look to the performance of a machine 
without thinking of its maker, so the very exactness and 

certainty wherewith the machinery of ereatii n perform* 

its evolutions, has thrown I d::.'ciise over the I 

of tin- i Should Uod interpose by miracle, ur 

interfere by some striking and special manifes t a ti on of 

Srovidencc, thru man n nival.rn.rj 1 .-• the recognition of 
im. Hut he loses si;-lit. ..:' the Being who sits behind 
risible elements, while he regards those attributes 

of constancy and power which app-ar ho the elements 
Ives. They ire no dcmonitrali in of a God, and . 

ulnie such unchangii. 
such uiiti.il i:. 
world around tbeiu ; and ore need not go to the schools of 

nation in quest of this infidelity, but may detect it 
in the bosoms of simple and unlettered men, who, un- 

i to themselves, make- a god of nature, and just 
because of nature's constancy; baring no faith la the 
unseen Spirit who originated all and upholds all, and that 
because all things continue as they were from tho begin- 
ning of the creati' g 
Such has been the perverse effect of nature's constancy | 



on the alienated mind of man : but let in now aJtrssd to 
^relation . i the steal fostssssa, 

put into our minds a disposition toeooot «D U. - 

u»a*V aar a rrear- 
t the same . Thi« 

i he WIW M* 
It is antecedent to all i! ol a» sie - 

d in the earliest starve of 
l a nuiae on II 
wiili his hand for the first time. • I 

of the noi*e from at 

nee as he * 
unvarisbleness wherewith these two terms or the suc- 
cession have followed each other wools, 
God, by patting this faith into every human rroatiim, ails! 
making It a necessary pari 
has taught him .it all 1 

the like circumstances. lie has tl \j toM him 

what ll : rxny 

indition — and by it* I 
just mokes good the • mtb decl . 

The man who leads in 

accomplish, I would hold (<• be a deceiver Cos! lutu 
', the machinery • I' my | as that 1 

each ol ■ very train in which 1 has.- 

■rned to observe them — and when God *o \. 

the uniformity of natui 

ehincter, Wete it otherwise, he would be j 
mockery on the erpectition which be 

God may he said Io hero promi. ■ 
human being thnt nature will be constant— it 
whisper of an invar. I i 

ntroUabla bias which he has impressed 
on every constitution. So that, v. I 
keeping' by its constancy, we behold the God of i 
keeping by bis faithfulness — and the system of - 
things, with its general laws, and its successions 
are invariable, instead of in opaque material* 
cept from the view of mortal-- the lace of li 

Bathe mirror which re fleets upon them the 
thai is unchangeable, the ordination I 

it had been otherwise — first, that man 
had no faith in the constancy of nature — then ho» 
.•ill hil experience have profited him ? llowcoulu h. 
applied the rccollettioiis of his past to theguid 
future history t And what would have been left to signal- 
ize the wisd, bal i f rei i.-i inl 
Of sup| ■ hud the implicit faith in nature'! 

. but that nature was wanting in the fullilm 

I at every moment his intuitive reliance oa this 
constancy was met by some caprice or waywardness of 
n.uure, uliicli thwarted him in all his undertakings — that 

true to her announcements, shi 
the children of men in BUM distressful uncertainty by the 

md the faJsitle* iii whkli -li-- .-v.t indulged her- 
self — and thai every design of human foresight waa 
liable Io be broken up, by everandanon the putting 
of some new- fluctuation. Tell us, in this wild misrule of 
elements changing their ; ear Hitting 

from oue method of saesession to another, if man could 
subsist for a single dsy, when all the accomplisbn 
without «eie [|iu-- at war with ill the hopea and calcula- 
tions within, In audi a chaos and i-"ti i' would 
li undations of human wisdom be utterly tub- 
VV nold at tful and per] 
tendsxy la proceed on t hi be I empied 
at all times, and by the very constitution of his being, to 
proceed upon a lusafaood '■■' It mm the way, iii I 
turn the administration of nature into a svstem ofdeoelt, 
'1 be lesaoDi ut" to-day would be (shtified by the erenta of 
to-morrow. He were Indeed tlic father of lies who could 

.nlhor of sueh a regimen as this— ai.d well D 
rejoice in the strict order of the goodly 

[OH t.. the wisdom 

and beneficence of its great Architect,— Iv Cltalmeri, 
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LEGENDS OF THE ISLE?, &c.* 

RO the fresh, loring, and above all Ilia religious 
spirit w !jio!i pervades this fOlURte. It will ail | 

to i's author's srell-ratnr ' Willi his 

l<rct!o»B pr> tet hnt be n hum than pleased. 

Ilia "HopO of the WVrlil' i; a noble poeru on a noble 

■ | while Kid ' Sulanundrine' displays a delicacy of 

taste, a tenderness of - I ■ power: of easy and 

decant versification, which entitle him to a place among 

We are plod to notice that 

tliii latter poem has reached a second edition. 

la Inscribing his ' Legends of Hie Islei' to a l„ 

Mired Tennyson, Mr Maelcaj Ktaarkj that 'poetry 
■ :! tbl love of poetry m not neetSMrllr eatinpiiihed 
bf the progress of railrond--, n all the pert sm il 
have taken delight in ' By no means. Win- 

should they? The advancement of 1 1 > and the 

jrrowth of the fine aris are sorely b hi hM anpatiWe ; and 
ilnrieh both may now and then have to bewail the ib.'se- 

1 of tORM favourite sr I intrusion of r.-iil- 

impanSss, yet let our author proceed with his ser- 

-, and he need not fear that lira I 
of fame will Iip less abundant, thoueh by dint of steam the 

wbolo world be made near neighbours. 

1 lie volume contains besides the ' Legends of the Isles,' 

which are eighteen in number, several minor poems and 

snogs. The rhythm adopted for the Legends is varied, 
yet in the main happily rliosjn to suit the subject. We 
1 out readers with one of these as a specimen ; and 
that, they may appreciate it the better, we annex lo these 
rami] ivingnote which appears at the end of 

the volume: — 

' A portion of this ballad heirs a resemblance to the 

I d of the ' Wild Waterman ' — » translation of 
which his bent made tato German byfioethr; and of 
wlii.'h I published an English version in the Monthly 

lien under the editorship . fMr J. A.Herand. 
The story M BO* bold i^ ;' '-ommon one in the Isles ; and 
in fact am on if all the northern nations of Europe. In 
Tail's Magazine for December, ISM. it is thus related 
• chfl recollections of a Tour in th" Hebrides, made 
about forty yr-ars previously by Mr John Morrison, sn 
architect and land-surveyor, and a friend of Sir Walter 
Scott;— 'It was now too late for gaining Iona, so we 
I in Mull, and were received at ihe house of a 
clergyman — a most hospitable gentleman, with a nume- 
rous family of dtoghter*. After lea, ro awe entertained 
by the yountr ladies with lOBM excellent ghost si 

tene of one of which was not fifty yards from where 

I I hnr. A young lady, the beauty el the eonn- 
sa abont to be married, and, with her betrothed 

and many friends, was inakin 1 -' raerrvon the green, s bffD 
a handsome > ,oiib on horseback made his appearance, 
and at onrc rode up and whispered in the bride's ear; 
on which she sprang up behind him, and they galloped 

off like the wind, and were never seen ot heard - 
enepl in the anniversary of their flight, when the horse 
with his riders is seen galloping round the green. The 
/ lady is sail to have been very proud and fickle, 
ne :i ir or water spirit ; and shewn* 'hug 
ptnished, so that the tale i« not without a moral. Wo 

l were enter! lined b 
tales 1 ae kind: one of a met 

away a young mm, and kept him lor -even years In a 
palace studded with precious stones. She allowed him 



• I!- '.!«. x.,r. unlhoi . f ' Tim Snlainn 

'on and 

urghi 



to come to land and visit his friends, who could see no 
113 of approaching age ; indeed, be himself thought 
that he had been absent a day only. He, however, 
declined to return, aud removed more inland. The 
mermaid was often heard lamenting on the shore, and 
: a mournful ditty, Which, with its original tune, 
was sung by a young lady of the company.' 

THE KEI.1TK OF COKHYYRECKAN. 

He tuoaiiif'i Ms ita it ofilM must dear, 

And Ml on hit Middle uf MM 

He belit bis ttriilal olHtriuirs of jtt'Oi I, 

: . 

lie pot on liU vrst of the whirlpool !. 
Soft ill 

Anil ilnnni tl hi* tnnnil,' 
And itra>p'il hits* 

An.1 bmos lip g&iinp'd, abaiasesoi 

Spumi.;' In ■ Btni I through lli - -1.. 1 n 

1 ■ '.Dili bound and leap" — 

An SJ, away, o'er tlic fociiiiny 6 

•irbn's rock, liy I.unira's * 
Jiy Qarrela roar. 

Villi In. Iioi piar, 

And on to I may away : 

Ou to Loch Day all day be rod", 

An- 1 

And ■topp'd to hear 

Tlmt MM fioin the bills and gji 

The morrow was M-iv, md on ll.c ,'rpcn 

'I'h j d lii i!i,- An .0 Do-lun 1: en. 
And danced around, and piled it liiedi 
Villi peal mid li'iillirr, anil pine logs dry. 

A piper play" da llsjo 

And timed the danea with toe nml hi 

\viii|,- .. iv. - hid aud lua 

Trod it merrily ,, . 

And Jessla (fickle and fair was she) 
Bsfl " ith Krui brncalli o tr,--, 
And mho, i \t hi i i,.ii,,*i ,1 [ove and pride, 
Ajj.I half agreed lo be bis bride. 

Tim Kelpie sollop'd o'er llie C' i I 
lli- 1,-rin d n knight of nolilo diii ii ; 
And old Olid young -tood up la 

And wondoril who Iln? knight could bo. 

His (toK-lns locks wi»rf sabnni 1 : 
His che»k» wers ruililv. I.; . . 
And as he spnnit I 
II-' look'd a j^nlliint youlli lii- 1 ■ 

And.Ies"i»'« tickle hi-srt Insl liiuh, 

ffft pliiiiein.- 
And wh«a It" -inil.. i, • All, an i «, 

'I stall this km y lit ounp conning dm : ' 

-,'Sl — 
' Will ll.nil I, n.ii,,', II mnl'lvn twrass' 
II, ■ took hci lii, vvliii- liniid, and altfti'd, 

,,lea, be nit Inidp I ' 
AihI JTaasfs blflsti d, nml wtdsp^r'd soft— 
1 M art in" lo-aifths wbaa lbs a i> nloft. 

SOI d, [nir kniulil. I :hi'»— 

1 tlioti^lii ibou cum" i g oiiing me,' 

VTIien tho rnoon bi>r yellow horn dUplay'd, 
Alone lo tbe trv^i,i niaid ; 

Vli.-i) nil ilie .iai~. ,i"i, 1,1, 

Alone lo lli-- IITSIiOg "-ml lln- kai^'lit. 

" I lio v.- laved lb-!' !■ ne I li".«" loved 'he* w#||, 

M l ti II ' 

Mniil^n. Ililise eyes IIVi 

Mm, I h- limn Ilillir ! ' 

■ F,ilr"ir, lliy «nli I 11 nr- arden} — 

Tl><"' i, n.y luipes are high ; 

1 -,..,,, i lover of low dsgfee— 

iiii.in mi'.' 

Up took b«r by tin- tiind SO ,.l,il.-. 
And i-'iire lier a rliitf of Bold so brit'ld : 

• Idn*, 
UoUj . DOW tl.oil n n 

It' Bnad hrr op on nil "t^eOorgTOy, 

And i'i- :■ i" '" id' room m »r — 

<»: ,r, 

I1MHV. 

• w. hams rl i'i, i ,— 

I'm »e-irT. I i Uf ; 

IlaRl llillll a "nml .lnp mi. 

' I buTt- no dwelliti 

I Inlv- no '•'<"! llii| 

Thou "halMleep with mi ■ iU"Mti, 

Ami a 
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I « urn JOII, Mml'l -.1 be, 

i ml I) : 

An . 

. I ( . I.;. > I. 

Sercrsl of the minor poems have much merit. We like 

the sen t iim-nrs expressed iu thai entitled ' A Candid 
W ovine,' and Vitt lUl evtractwecloseour notice if I In- 
»ery pleasing volume;— 

■M (ll> t.i-IBll, 

Lady 

ml ■ i. null) I'loiin • part. 
M < isdi, 

■ itulv ll.ui._-; 
HI ol rt l"i'', 

W»i ill Muii'kly cloy— 

i in i In' man 
' tliee oJl Lie cm, 
M> • 

1*1-. 
Can n :;l*ct, 

And inlii flrtosl llvo 

Kuril I- Ml* !■■>' II ml I Kill viva. 
Tin- ii-n-'iii learn ii channel dry, 

'i hi ■ ' % — 

Bttt ili '|- tl "rvB»lw«y, 

M> tweet lady. 

Ai'r. ' ii'. I lo art, 

("dirt. AVkhiIi/iiii, Honour, each hava part. 

M 

w i.. fore, 

ill inii iimke im lova tl»' mom; 

I kip, I i 

Will n.i'.ii I.,- rfokle in n bride , 
A Hi //mi. in- , baa* .1 on i 

aa ".'II la poem, 

My mi-.'i lu.ls. 

Mr Mackay's volume, wo Mad scarcely add, is got up 
in a s ty le every way worthy of its eminent publisher* 



EARL HOWE AND THE l-'IRST 
01-" JUNK. 

M im' admirals in the British service have been ennobled 
for their actions, but Lord Howe is 0M of lb* few amongst 
tin ir distinguished members who have inherited a title 
from their birth; yet his career hat been scarcely Im 
illustrious than that of any who cut and carved their way 

His lordabJp vu tbc second ion of Emanuel Sorope, 
iini m bora in Sepi 
1728. 'Ili" early part oJ bis education be received ai 

but a disposition for scenes of during- nnd adventure 

prevented him from remaining long- at school, and In 

accordingly, in 171H, when in bis fourteenth year, i-iirollcd 

himself as a volunteer in the expedition with whic Ii tin' 

\ i then set out on his voyage round the 

Into the particulars of that event it is I 

intention on the present occasion to enter; suffice ii to 

iing- midshipman distinguished himself 

the expedition as much u it was possible t 

uf In., veus In jo, :iinl that be retail I with J 



mad. that b« aftei 

made his way with alm«>»t unexampled ra 

howevi : 

duel during the im le i* no* kaoara. 

I 7 hi, Mb mly in his twentieth i 

mand of tin 

il :.l ml In I 
With two I r. Il.'l, 

jruns — a number ai "«n — ami 

" ounded in the action, 
the honour of his flag but compelled n 
retreat, 

I bravery on this occasion p 
i and the com in. 
le, from which lie was shortly afterward* Ir 
l" ili.it of the Ripen of 60 tuns and the Co 
in the former "I which he served on the oca 

: v.hnirsl Knowlet, 1 ondtvet 

in sillier station no r rd now rem 

It was n«t till two year* afterwards, when he was id 
ml ..f ilm Dunkirk, 00, tbal bis can 
any subject fur !>'■' 
himself by capturing » 1 
his own, a 04, 

following year he bore a port • , 

1 sful cspcdite-ii 

British were H mi that i ' 

jnsnime, 7 I I the Island 

hour's sharp cannonade ; and hid all displayed a - 

ihe result of the attempt mi 
cut. In the follow ne; year he behaved with 
Imiry and lack upon St Male, duruif 

wbich he captured tbc town and di 
the magazines and shipping ; bol in his next euga. 
bt experienced one of the casual ri «.-ir, and iii 

the unfortunate affair of St Caa he with diii 
Otedod in bringing off II 

in tin- attempt. Short.) afterwards, however, I 
trieved his laurels by Jin- capture of the Hero, 71, in ihe 
action i f the Marquis De Couflaus ; and though tin 

'.fortunately lost by rumiing it ashore, he had the 

tion of being; told by the king, when presented to 

his majesty by Lord Uawke, that ' his life had been one 
iMiiiinned series hi his country.' 

In 1700 his lordship, who bad a abort time before suc- 
ceeded to the title by the death of his elder bi 
killed before Ticenderigo, received the colonelcy "t the 
Chatham division of Marines; and in 1 70.1 lie took his scat 
hi Lord of the Admiralty, iu which position he remained 
till 1705, when he exchanged it for the more lucrative 

Jost of Treasurer ot the Navy, an office he held until 
770, when he obtained the rank of Hear- Admiral and 
the Mediterranean command. A pacific appointment 
such as this, however, but ill accorded with bis dispos 
and Ihe unhappy struggle with tho American ."lollies 
soon afforded a different lield for Ids employment. But 
lure his lajnami was not «o distinguished as might have 
been anticipated; for the nature of the service threw the 
chief operations an the land forces, and with the excep- 
tion of New York, and some places on th< 
to a fleei, liul' nu done by Ifao admiral. The relief of 
Gibraltar, however, iu 1783, presented a belli 
distinction; but here again he was disappointed, for 
though he parlbn ttk with great ability, in the 

fuec of a superior Bast, all his efforts failed tu indin 
enemy I ineiil, and he was thuseonitr 

mplishing my ol her .- 
than provlaJening the garrison. From Ibis period till 
17:i3 he was employed chic II.. in i he civil service at home, 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, with the exception of a 
.-borl time p ined in retirement, dun: he was 

i » the dignity of an earl. In 17u3 he again cm- 
by taking the command of Hie 
Channel fleet,, junl -,-n the lM of June in the following 
ye u he ICC implisucd his celebrated vii : 

Never vh victory more npportutie foe the country, or 
defeat more iuiurious to Fitlioe. 'ibe spirits of the in- 
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habitants of Britain had been depressed to the utmost by 
the uniform series of lasses sustained by the Duke of 
York, anil France had at this period equipped one of the 
finest fleets she bad ever sent to sea, with a view of con- 
voying a large flotilla of merchantmen, anxiously expected 
with provisions from the West Indies. About the middle 
of May the Frene.li quitted Brest, under the command of 
Jean Bon St Andre 1 , the naval proconsul of the republic : 
and Lord Howe, on the morning of the 21st, having 
ree ivc.I intelligence of their departure, immediately 
crowded all sail in pursuit. It was not, however, till the 
moraine; of the 2bth that he came up with them, about a 

hundred and forty leagues to the westward of Usbant, and 
the sea was then running so high that it was impossible 
to bring them to a decisive action. A partial engage- 
ment only ensued, during which the Bellerophon and a 
seventy-four, which separately attacked a large three- 
decker of the enemy, were so roughly handled as to be 

Obliged to fall to windward j and on the following day, 
though the British by their superior seamanship gained 
the weather-gage, they failed to make any greater im- 

Cression. The whole el' the 30th and 31st were passed 
i idleness, the nrist lining so dense that the fleets, though 
within a few miles of each other, remained invisible ex- 
cept at distant intervals. But early on the morning of 
the 1st of Juno the sun arose in unclouded splendour, 
and displayed, drawn up in battle array, two of the 
noblest armaments that ever rode upon the bosom of the 
deep. The British were burning to regain their lost 
advantages; the French were eager lo sustain their for- 
mer prowess, and at half- past seven of the morning, when 
Howe threw out the signal for each ship to bear down and 
assail her opponent in the enemy's line, an engagement 
ensued of the most furious order recorded in history. The 
enemy showed no disposition lo shrink from the conflict, 
and the whole hostile lines, from van to rear, were con- 
sequently soon engaged in the most deadly struggle. For 
an Lour the contest was maintained without any decisive 
result on either side ; but the tremendous cannonade of 
Hie Knglish at last produced an effect, and the enemy's 
line being cut in two, the republican proconsul ignomini- 
ous!} - ordered nine of his ships with himself to bear away, 
learing the others to their fate. These vessels, amount- 
ing to eight or ten iu number, were quickly doubled upon 
by the English, and assailed with a fire so terrific that 
resistance was useless, escape hmnmfHt Still resist they 
did, and with the most determined fury ; one of their 
ships, L« Vengeur, maintaining the combat so long and 
so obstinately that three hundred and twenty of her crew 
went down at their guns. It is not true, however, as 
generally reported, that they refused to surrender, orcon- 
nnii 1 to tire their upper guns after the lower were sub- 
merged — a supposition utterly impossible. They fought 
with the most resolute courage to the lost, but when their 
ship began to sink, they evinced as much readiness to save 

themselves as gallant men in such circumstances could, 
b the combat was so protracted that only about two 
hundred and eighty were saved. In the presence, and 
amid the horror of both Heels, the others were, with 
their noble ship, in one mighty vortex, cngulpbcd in the 
ocean, and one or two of the cnem. 's other vessels suc- 
ceeded in making off, under sprit-sails, during the con- 
fusion that pnva :i, however, of their Bomber 
remained prizes with the English, though Lord l 
own ships wire so damaged that he found difficulty in 
securing them, By dint of great exertions lie at last 
accomplished this object, and in a few days afterwards he 
carried them in safety into Spithead amidst the ■HrtBThV 
lions of his countrymen. 

The British acquired this advantage by the loss ■ 
killed and 788 wounded; and on board of the Franon 690 
were killed and 510 disabled, exclusive of the number 
drowned in the Vengeur. But the republicans on their 

side also partially succeeded in their object, m the British 
fleet was too crippled to intercept the expected convoy ; 
and when the merchantmen a few days afterwards arrived 
upon i he spot, tho commander discerned from the wrecks 



with which the waters were strewn, that a great noval 
■Ctloo had been (ought, and wisely surmising, from the 
number of floating masts, fee,, that neither party would 
be able toorertake him, he boldly Steered for the I 
ports, which he gained in safety, and by his opportune 

i lainine which prevailed. 

The republicans, on their side, as alrcadv recorded, 
behaved with gallantry; but the following account of the 
action by Jean Bon St Andre", their commander, is cha- 
racteristic and amusing. St \teliv. it may he premised, 
was a civilian, though invested with the command of the 
fleet, and is reported to have pusillanimously remained 
below during the action. 

'The most terrible engagement recorded in history,' 
he wrote to the Committee of Public Safety, ' has taken 
place between the two fleets. Our dispositfons were well 
taken; everything promised the most glorious mi 
the captain of the Jacobin disconcerted all. We 

with all the courage of republicanism ; we made dreadful 
havoc amongst the English. At least eight ships were 
dismasted in each of the two fleets ; but being to leeward, 
we had the misfortune not to bo able to rallv all ours. 
We brought otf five; the others fell into the hands of the 
enemy, not from any deficiency of courage, but from an 
inevitable fatality. On board Lo Montague we preserved 
our masts, but we had three hundred killed or danger- 
ously wounded. All the English ships were in the 
engagement, and we had six upon us at one time. The 
commander, in every respect, performed his duty. Wo 
lost the brave Captain Bazirc ; he expired praying for the 
n-| ill ,lic. A number of brave men fell : I envy their fate ; 
I saw them perish on each aide, and I repine at the de- 
cree which doomed me to survive. The English fleet is 
still more damaged than ours. The combat was main- 
tained on both sides, not merely with courage, but with 
the utmost fury ; it was the contention of Rome and Car- 
thage. We aro endeavouring to bring our shattered ships 
into" Brest, Embrace all our friends ; tell them M art 
worthy of them.' 

Th" conduct of Lord Howe on the occasion was of a 
different description, and while recording his success, he 
modestly ascribed the merit chiefly to tho crews of the 
vessels he commanded. ' The merit,' he wrote in reply 
to the Lord Chancellor, on receiving the thanks of Par- 
liament for his services, ' I would assume on this occasion 
consists in my good fortune, inasmuch as I held the chief 
command when so many resolute principal and subordinate 
officers, as well as brave men serving under their orders, 
were employed at that lime in the fleet. And I must 
add, that if there be cause for triumph is the late defeat 
of the enemy at sea, it is truly the triumph of British 
sailors, whose animated and persevering courage has in 
no instance, I believe, been exceeded. I shall therefore 
have a great increase of happiness in obeying the com- 
mands of the House of Lords, by communicating to these 
several descriptions of persons the sense your lordships 
have deigned to express of their good conduct.' 

On his return to England, George III. and his Queen 
paid the admiral the compliment of a visit on board bil 
Spithcad, and presented him with a gold medal 
and diamond- hilled sword worth three thousand guineas. 
All the captains engaged received similar medals, and 
various honours or orders of knighthood. A subscription 
was raised in London for the relief of the widows of the 
men slain in action, and Edinburgh, Dublin, and several 
of the larger cities of the empire afterwards liberally ton- 
tribute J. Earl Howe himself received no higher honours, 
but in 1796, on the death of Admiral Forbes, he was 
appointed admiral of the fleet, and the honour of the 
garter was bestowed in the following year. In the iiiu'iny 
which subsequently brokeout, he was mainly instrumental 
in n-duciiig the seamen to submission, by the influence 
which, through his uniform kindness, he had acquired 
beir affections ; and be died in August, 17W, in the 
ar of bis age, leaving behind him a lotting name 
as one of the ablest and most successful of Btitiak*^ 
minis. 
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m:iu-i;nts. 
In (be Si I Isacubo, hi Guiana, I «w tfal 

moat wonderful, tl rrible spectacle that can bo 

seen; nod although it be nut uncommon ti> the Inhabi- 
tants, no traveller his era mentioned it. Wo were ten 
mm on h'» i or whom to 1,1a order lo 

sound tl ■, whilst 1 preferred to skirt the great 

forests. One of the blacks who formed IB« vanguard 
■ •I full gallop, ud called to mo, ' II- re, air, come 
anJ see serpents in a pile !' He pointed out lo me some- 
thing elevated in the middle H which 
appeared like a bnndle of arras. One of mv company then 
said, ' Thfi is certain ' ] iges of ser- 
pents which heap ueouelTea an each otter after a 



LOVE OF CHIUlKfea. 
Fondness for children denotes oot only • tiod 
but a guileless one. A knave always c! 
their in 'a end open brows speak dauaei. 

ce In* own lillany reflected from thai" coudic- 
nanccs as from a mirror. Always mark the 
woman who . Ireu. 



aim 



A TH.IVKLLF.D UOTTI.H. 

.' was lately cast ashore at M 
Edinburgh, ii common bottle, well corked toil 
water, and which bore evident marks of having- hc-n (at 
some considerable time a voyager ou the ocean. Attached 
to the lower end of this bottle was t. colony of barnacles 

(smooth anatifa) consisting of from titr 



i.T ', , , ., i,i (iinoutu anaiuai consisting ot u--rn nicy lo smr^H 

. but have never vi(iuals . TJl ^, rlion WQ „ ,-„ 

' "» of the largest boin* six inches ! 

^ U \" »« ' ■ 1,V| ''">- l'"'"-'- ' [ lT :' r of young ones in all their stage. 



■ •ur nearer t] which, ho»- 

tver, ! Inclined. Suddenly the pyramidal 

mass became agitated: horrible hissings issued from 
it, thousands of serpents, rolled spirally on each other, 

rtb ont of the circle theii 
ing their envenomed darts and fiery eyes to us. I own 1 

- of the tirst to draw beck; DUt when I saw Ibis 

formidable phalanx remained at it.t pint, and appeared 
to be more disposed to defend Efsell than to attack m. I 
rode round it, in order to view its order of battle, which 
i he enemy OS every side. 1 thou sought what 
_'n of this numerous assemblage ; and I 
Conclude I that USi specfe? -if serpents dreaded -orne co- 

'i enemy, w hicli might be the great serpent, or the 

n, rod (hat (bey re-unite themselves after having 
seen tl in order to attack ur resist him in a 

m ass. — Hum bold I- 

PHILOSOPHY OP TOYS. 

flire a child a shut box and it will probably examine it 

all round, and in a very short time ton it away ; the 

sight : for I little, but a chance of image? tru 

I, and this was the most ol thod of pro- 

Dy tliis act the child brings up the 

exertion ; and the sight of a moving 

thing reproduces former images of motion and activity. 

SUM it that the box opens, and it resumes the study of it 

— slnita it itself, opens it again; thni reverting from 
image to image, and delighting in the tion is 

the work of its own hands. It will now be long en- it 
resort to the extreme step of throwing it away, and seek- 
ing it back to throw it away agnin.. From tliis and all other 

observations on childhood, we can see that a toy, which 
has nothing moveable or changeable about it, is a very iin- 

i tiling ; It his little source of thought in it. Wilis 
nnely- finished omamenul to y a n effigy of a num. a dog, 
or bird— a child will not lose much time m U treat it as it 
would s stick, or a spoon, or en old canister, vis., beat the 
•table with it to produro melody and the Ideas of life and 
motion, and. self-exertion — toss it away — or apply it to its 
mouth to restore part of the pleasure of sucking (be 
It is a very cuinmcn error to confound toys with 

tents in amusing children. M'e hear a nurso, on hold- 
ing up a pretty bauble lo an ing, • See, such a 
iliinc!' as if the child's capacity Of enjoyment as 
yet contained nothing but a hue of dazzle. It is common, 
too, 'o present to the eye what is not given into the hand 
lankleas indulgence. The sense of beauty and 
imitation ure of late growth. What childhood needs 
is copiousness of Ii id fit for restoring 
those broad polpabl ideas which it has been nblc to gain 
— to keep the faculty of overy of the 
past wonting :ili the day lone. 1' Ii Bros preparing Itself 

I intellect in mature life. By 

ing ii in noises and rapid motions of all kinds, wo 

are, Model breeding happiness, cultivating ideas of 

bunle, Midlife, '■ the foundation of the 

habits of the smart active workman or man of business, 

the animated, rapid, vehement orator, or tho stake-all 

I ni,\titr Ktview. 



young ones in all their stages of growth 'Ih-v carioas 
OS were firmly attached by their , 

hollow end of the bottle, while their bodi 

their fine valved shells, from which proc- 

arms, hung downwards so as freely to fl 

b ill thrown overboard from same 

vessel. It is probable it may then h:;' ranited 

for some time among rocks, during whi 

barnacles bad attached themselves to it. After litis it 

must h n been launched, by tl of the 

, tides, into the wide ocean, where, floated alunir by the 
| currents of the gn may ban .-.air or 

perhaps the whole cireujiifcrcuee of (hi 

the mean time its few bsrnacl i, and 

multiplied till they occupied even Its coacarae 

bottom. How many ' wonders of I 

bottle have passed byf How many storms may 

hare braved, and how i 

have unconsciously witnessed f I'n 

been frequently picked up, it liu it no 

I to tell fiM-i 

it was set afloat. Perhaps it may bare been ihe only 
• v. ssel which had foul 

and all of her llial was ever dcstbai : .t»J. 

classes op aflnr< 

Mankind may lie divided into three classes. There awe 
those who learn experience from others — they 
men ; those who learn from their — they 

are wise men; ami lastly, i> 

their own nor from other people's experience — they air 
1 1 1| -. 
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THE RELATION OF MAN TO THE 
KXTF.RXAL WOULD. 

' Tut proper study of mankind ii man,' said the poetic 
moralist, and all experience confirms the observation. 
Amidst the manifold objects, the rich and varied pheno- 
mena to which man has directed IiLs intellectual eye, 
none can attract his notice and rivet his attention so 
powerfully as hi* own nature. In this nil nrf, all science, 

every department of human knowledge and activity, have 
their common root ; all of them, from the highest to the 

lowest, flow out of that nature which man possesses, 
receive from it their peculiar meaning, and can only 
be rightly judged and valued by reference to its wants 
and capacities, Hence of humanity is at once 

the most manifold and the most comprehensive that can 

be conceived, and also the most generally interesting, 
presenting an inexhaustible abundance of matter, which 
can be viewed from various sides, in a thousand shades of 
colour, ill innumerable changes of light, so as to be adapted 
to the taste and comprehension of all. 

Yet, singularly enough, no subject seems of late more 
neglected. Metaphysical speculation, for which this O * I D I ry 

was at on a time so famous, is now almost unknown ; and 
even the more popular branches of the science of mind 
are rarely touched. Hence crude and hurtful notions of 
the true nature of man, and his relation to the universe, 
generally prevail, and the most absurd and irreligious 
theories find currency among the people. Each of these 
may be refuted as it arises, but it is only expelled to be 
succeeded by another, perhaps more eloquently expressed, 
or skilfully disguised, but not less false and prejudicial 
than its predecessor. The only true remedy is to direct 
the attention of the public anew to these subjects— to 
bring the spiritual nature of man, and his distinction from 
the beasts that perish, more frequently and pointedly 
before them ; and thus, by raising their taste and capacity 
of judging, to prevent them being deceived by mere pre- 

iders to science. In this paper, we intend to point out 
some of those relations in which man stands to the VCrU 
around him, whether inanimate or animate, and thus to 
show that he is not a chance production on the face of the 
earth, or a mere higher development of on oyster or an 
ape, hat that ho is wisely and intelligently formed, in re- 
ference to the physical structure of the universe. 

Most animals, in their natural state, are limited to a 
small portion of the earth ; and when transferred by acci- 
dent to other legions, soon perish. Even where the 
climate is not widely different, as in Europe and North 
America, the native species of animals .common to both 
I ami unimportant. This is more decidedly tho 



case, when countries far removed from each oil. 
situation and physical circumstances are compared. But 
man is not thus limited to any one locality or climate. He 
subsists under I he burning sun of the tropics, and imidlt 
the snowy mountains of the polar zones ; he has fixed his 
tent amidst the drifting sands of the Sahara, and built his 
hut below tin- toa- cl a d rocks of Greenland. "Wherever a 

traveller has set bis foot — wherever science or commerce 
have extended their researches, man is found to be already 
there, and to have already takeu possession of the earth 
as his home and his inheritance. Nor does he appear in 
any part of it like a stranger or an alien. He may in- 
deed thrive best in the more teniiwratc regions, and in 
them acquire his highest moral and physical development ; 
but in every part he not only continues to live, but even 
to increase, so far as the means of support will allow. He 
also becomes not only reconciled to, but even enamoured 
of the most diverse climates and countries, and views 
them as the most highly favoured on the globe. Hence, 
as the poet says : — 

■haadawtng W'nant <»f thl frigid zone, 

pot his own; 
Kxtol- lli«- treu-> BM, 

And liis long nights of revelry and euc. 
The naked uegm, imnlink' at ilie line, 

i of Ills gol'toa moiU ain I palmy wine ; 
Hanks in l)i* glare, or atema Uio Ittpid nave, 
Ami lliuik* In*, gala for all the goixl Uioy gava.' 

Even in the productions of various countries, we can 
perceive a certain adaptation to the wants and necessities 
of their inhabitants. Each region not only provides food for 
man, but also that food which is most beneficial for him 
in that locality. In the frigid zone, the cerealia, and 
other plants commonly used for human food, will not 
grow, and man is forced to subsist on the fish and aquatic 
birds and beasts of the surrounding seas. The strong 
Oily nature of this food, and the vast quantities of it that 
the Esquimaux and other northern savages consume, have 
often excited the wonder of travellers. Yet modern 
chemistry has shown, that both the quantity and quality 
of this food arc in accordance with the extreme severity 
of tli u climate, and furnish, as it were, the fuel by which 
the heat of the body is maintained and the fire of life 
supported. In the short warm summer, less animal food 
is needed or consumed ; berries, and various antiscorbutic 
plants abound, and form the chief nourishment of the 
natives, and prevent or remove those diseases which an 
exclusively animal diet lends to produce. 

In the temperate regions, a more happy mixture of 
various species of nourishment con be procured. Tho 
fields and forests yield a variety of grain and fruit , the 
flocks and herds give abundance "I Beat and milk, whilst 
the sea, rivers, and lakes, contain a praflutaa 'j< ***&. 
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This variety of food corresponds fo tin mildnn* of the 
1 enables men to re, by t do 

year and their peculiar hui 
Kgatahh' 11 
to predominate ; the warm I 

food lots useful, nod, in large qu irtful lo 

man. In I 

meroys, and are preserved only ' • ami atten- 

Benoe animal food is rarely U* '■ ■■ classes 

i who subsist on what 

nf t lie 

n witli his plate of rice, or the Arab mill his hand- 

t, equally Mi" rs tKmsta, 

«iili the voraciousness of th « over bis feast of 

lesh or whale-blubber. Mature 1> I 

and bas brought tbat food I 

lent arc not 
(bod in MCnl abandai • country, and some im- 

portant arii -'fined to mi..'. I' is i be same with 

and with variou 
j whii'li uic baa now rendered almost necess I 
life to ninny. Winn run only be produced In » limited 

Be, and not in (' 
the north or south of this. The olive meaada bad in ■ 
Da; and the various species of pepper ami 
oilier spice* only beneath the tropica. Tea 

'rought from one country ; and c' : ;.-arare 

a No limited In their growth. Cotton and tobacco are in 
like manner furnished lo the whole world by a few coun- 
tries. These ci ample* may suffice for our purpose, 
t !■•> utr-li abundance of others might be produced. The 
resell nf this distribution of these necessaries of lite, La, 
ili. 1 1 men are rendered mutually depend 'other; 

ah 1 commerce, the great rivilizcr of tlie worM, becomes 
-usable forthc supply of even th i I wants. 

interruption of this communication is felt orw tbfl 
wln.ile globe J and BO nation cm injure another, without 
injuring' itself at the same time. I tudesof 

the seasons in ono region of the earth, affect the comfort 
and welfare of nations dwelling in another hemisphere. 
A hurricane crushing the cane-m th" V sal Indies, would 
d'-prive Great Britain of half its sugar; and a failure of 
the cotton crop in llindostan or th 

produce idleness and starvation in the streets of Manches- 
ter and Glasgow. Providence has thus clearly marked out 
mankind n» one great family united by indissoluble tics, 
so that one member cannot raffer, but all must suffer at 
the same linn-. Mutual intercourse and peace are thus 
shown to lie the natural condition of mankind, from which 
no nation can depart with impunity. Nor can wo fail to 
observe iis tendency to diffuse the highest civilization and 
lb" true re the whole illy bringing 

oil men under the universal law of Christianity. 

In many it In-r n-speets, man is seen to have been 

renca to the physical nature of the 

earth, and its various productions of the animal, vego- 

niil mineral kingdoms. Many 
mer seem to have been formed almost expressly for bis 
use. When associated with hi in, and labouring for Ins. 
Oge, I hey appear in their natural mid appropriate 
D> In a wild suite, their higher qualities H 
Billy deutoped, and they seem even to degenerate when 
deprirsd of the protecting i in. Some i 

us the camel, for example, hate never been found wild, 
and look as if they existed only for the use 
The very structure of this animal, whereby it is i i 
to 1 1 averse the parched and sandy deserts of Asia and 
Africa, 1* apparently mora w I man, 

advantage. '1 lie In r*0 and ass, which 
supply its place in other regions of the earth. - 
possess qualities bearing reference ratbex to the mota vt 
men than their ono. Their pat, sad at- 

tachment to their master, aro not more remarkable than 
the kind of interest which they acquire for the various 
employment* in which they are eager- 

ness of the war-horse neighing for 0, and rush- 



uly on the crowd of arnvnt tsea. has bna 

■ animals 
can I 

Spread *] th the bun. | > il.li'.-t i a tt 

This li i 

accompany 

MOM nun 



■i'l and . 
and cattle arc - 
i fi r the mountain ro., 
counlrica ; whn 

but i rule I I,» the camel in the 

reinchv r is fitted t 

in the far north; it thri\ 

ana cow a lily peiir.li, -I mi %■. i.c rajiiir 

; enaates f-.r 

lander in 

"iihits milk and flesh, ai biia wit 

'1 lie dog 1 

apparent special ada] I 

. 

hi subsist on all lit aei'in* men 

subject to the influence of ciici tber 

species of animal, varying in the colour hi. i/of 

hair, in the form ol ! In 

*Ue, SO tbat one may weigh mon iign 

another. Its habits are no I I rradilr 

moulded t hea and c- 

Cuvier has remarked, : animal of which our 

conquest bas been n, ■■-[ complete ; and he i« uow »o w. 

fectly devoted to us, that he seems to I 

us his . 

it is not in what the dog thus loses or i 

relation to the human species is most app 

original character and instincts manifcsl 

Unity. 11" is more strongly attached to man 

own species, and not only | r. fan bit ■■• 

in defending him if attacked I", other individuals, Hi. 

intelligence, instincts, and powers, seem eal 

supply apparent, want* in roan, consequent on 

and moi 

spared to the shepherd; nnd the lino 8. 
smell in his companion coup r its 

tho hunter, and, at 'he same time, \cv\ 
to attend la other objects. 

. similar adaptations, of the atiinul kingrl. 
the uses of niuu might be produced , but these arc suffi- 
cient fur our purpose. Neither are Ihese wanting among 
plants, where it will be found thai 
are frequently the easiest preserved and I 
tributed over the globe. Thus the potato bas spread 
from its native seat in Central America to Hi. 
cir.-lo in i'.uroiie, and the most remote Islands ol 
southern hemisphere. The cereal ia are no i 
dispersed, though in a variety of species, each 
a certain : the earth. Thus oats and bar l"v grow 

even within the polar circle ; i 

in- to tin.- mountain districts uf India i 
.in I nli -it is i-.in-eiy i .| , n its range ; whilst 

lighting In a warm climate and moist soil, 
true grain of I he torrid rone. In the mineral king 
the vast abundance and general <!.:- 
earth, of Iron, trull the meat noble of the metals, is a 
similar Instance. Many other metals and mineral* ap- 
pear also int'-ii'le.l especially for human use. iliou 
them, in consequence of their inorganic nature, marks of 
design are less remarkable and striking than in the two 
. f nature. 
ta fuliy confirm the statement to the begin- 
ning of this paper, that man is not a mere chain 

of nature, but it being whose existence on the 
earth has DO led for. Geology tells 

US, that he is probably the last created of animated beings j 

find many of the creature* which preceded him 
on the earth, fashioned, may n not cay, with express 
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reference to his wants. We have seen modifications in 
their structure habits, and instincts which, though 
highly beneficial to man, could never have been brought 
into action so long as these animals continued in a wild 
state. It is only when domesticated tint they acquire 
their highest development, and, MtO -p. ikj the mil BH of 
all their powers and capacities. In this respect, man 
remarkably from all the lower inbuilt, to DO 
otlirr instance do we Me one species formed as it were to 
supply the wants of another. The rnpaetou9 bea 
birds, indeed, prov on the weaker and more defenceless 
species; but we do not observe any such special adapU- 
[jon of the on'.- da 

In the case of men. I'.ven the camivoi is may 

be said to be dependent on the human species, and formed 
with a view to its appr lie globe. As mi 

tends his sway over the earth they gradually disappear — 
tbey seem designed nieMv to *; and 

lie has fully subdued the earth and Don ssed it, 
they will trl h. As the wolves and bears hare 

vanished from our own land, so must the lion and tiger 
from Africa ami Asia, when these vast continents have 

I their full ivmipli'm ■■ uugB. Man 

is thus shown to I 1 of creation, the 010*1 highly 

favoured of the works of (iod. Such proofs of design and 
adaptation of one part of nature to anutbrr, are also the 
filiation of those systems of gradual development, 
'.- revived in our land, whose evident tendency is 
to banish any trace of an Intelligent -pi ritual Create 
the uolrerae. Mere physical laws could never have caused 
so mauy uadependont beings to contribute to the use and 
idvanUg* of man, any more than they could hare given 
him hi. mtell dual., moral, ami religions nature. 

FOREIGN AUTHORS. 

C A M O E K B, 

Ln,' tie C.vMor.Ns was bora at Lisbon in the year 152-}, 
his age and enlistment having been found in the Indian 
of that city, marking Die time when he first left 
alive country to seek nil fortunes in India. It is 
known that, after his preliminary education, he went, at 
the age of twelve, to complete his studies in the univcr- 
nich D. Joan 111. had a short timo before transferred 
from Lisbon to Coimbra, Inviting to the new chairs some 
of the natives and foreigners most celebrated in the lite- 
rary and scientific world. Of his progress in that school 
we can judge by the erudition which we find In his works, 
" by the superiority he evinced then, and continued to 
;ain amongst his cotemporari'.-s. When very young, 
showed a taste for pool a his first essay he dia- 

I "'tli his poetical talent and his accurate acquaint- 
ance with the best models iu ancient literature. Al the 
close of his studies be returned to court. Prepost 

in his appearance, gifted with tine powers, ardent and 

1, 1 1. _• became a universal favourite ill 

the literary circles in which lie mil' 

t this lime he first saw Dona Catharina de 
, a lady of extraordinary beauty, for whom be 

conceived a strong attachment. The sonnet in which 

this first BOdf WC lj hive is portrayed, has 

translated int" Engliajj ; mil although, from the di I 
of adaptation, the expressions cannot convey all the 
il, the translation is as tastefully 

II Bxecuted as the difference in the phraseology of 
the two languages would allow : — 

'H.i . re » •oft movement tad "Uu. 

i * ca*uiil elm .'I''. 

e.a comtias 
I imrlb Willi 

Her With* ucmennuur, 1 

IS" BUll \ i 

'Mkfei i 

inaatolstr 

• .. ,- r uill.l, !■ -.--i.'.l , 



11" 






Out ti» or chango in 



tfirin, 
I my bruit. 



But this attachment, to which we owe the greatest part 
of his early poems, was also the cause of almost all Camoens' 
misfortunes. Although equal in birth to Dona Catharine, 
as ho wanted the favours of fortune, Ibe family . 

lady used every exertion to prevent a union regarde I by 
them us disadvantageous. They represented, therefore, 
in the most serious light, an indiscretion which might have 
cused ; and Dona Catharina being a Maid of 
Honour, they urged against it the force of those laws 
which were at that time very severe upon any otic sybil 
encouraged amours in the palace. For this, the only roo- 
tivcof which there is any certain account, be wan banished' 
from the court to the Riuatejo, which comprehends ill the 
country on the banks of the. Tagus above Lisbon. In his 
exile Camoens strove to mitigate his misfortunes by study 
and composition. It was while in this quietude that he 
composed many of his minor poems, probably his comedies, 
and conceived, it is supposed, the plan of bis great epic 
poem. 

While at Santarem, where Camoens resided immedi- 
ately after his departure from Lisbon, be wrote an 
in which I ■ I inents his misfortune, and compares it to 
that which had formerly befallen Ovid. In several pathe- 
tic passages, he likens bis hapless fale to that of the 
Human poet, and invokes the Tagus. which flowed past 
his residence towards Lisbon, where tbo tender cause of 
his banishment dwelt, to convey with its stream his tears 
to the object of his attachment. The following arc the 
ling stanzas of this impassioned effusion : — 

1 On golden Tagus' undulating 
Bairn Hi- light liarks In ivml.-i wishes nped; 
-nil way iaii-W- c mauy u ro«y gleam 
TIibi nl^als in blu*ue- I. ling bed. 

in poeeing benuly ylldo, 
Home Willi nx'ri flsila to woo the tardy ejus ; 
Whilst nliieni vrllh their Oatt 11 .iJr, 

I., I In. )i 1 U Um rxllo's t&]». 

BUT, wnn.l ring HIM III fugitives, ah, itaj I 
Or If without mu yl uii|>ityinif go. 
\i !■ , ray eighs, my vows oonTfiy — 

Hi. .I." full bt.il i«iijttl"iiii of my cherieh'd wo. 
Oo, ihi-n, pursue tu calm translucent Brecp, 
x'our unreetnia'd Uoongh not anenviaa way, 
I!!. ■..il regain that linllow d plana. 
And hail tie dawn of joy a reluming day. 
Bui, lb ! not soon shall llitt protracted boor, 
To bleu the rxile in his anguish come ; 
l.ife niny fuliil il- iiiui-u.jn pow r, 
Ere happier destiny revoke my doom.* 

It is not known how long this exile from court was 
protracted, or whether his subsequent departure for I 
as a soldier vraa in consequence of a second banishment. 
Dom Joz<i de Souza, one of tbe poet's biographers, writes 
the following : — ' Not any information has reached us as to 
the duration of his exile, as to the limo he returned to 
Lisbon and embarked to serve in Africa, nor even as to 
tbe reason of his second departure from the court. Per- 
haps, either out of delicacy to Dona Catbarina, or for the 
purpose of trying new vicissitudes, ho took a resolution 
cousonntit to the bravery of his heart, and entering on 
the military profession, wished, as a true knight, to partake 
of the glory which the Portuguese at that time were ac- 
quiring in all parts of the world.* 

It was about the time of his departure for Ceuta that 
Camoens formed an intimacy with Dom Antonio de 
Noronha, who was also going to join the Portuguese forces 
in Africa. Dom Antonio, who was the son of Dom Fran- 
cisco de Noronha, second Count of Linharcs, and nephew 
to the Captain-General of Ceuta, was a person of high at- 
tainment!, and a great admirerofthe genius of Camoens. 
Iu this meeting a Kricl and firm friendship was originated, 
which was only dissolved by the premature death of 
Noruuha. Another circums: lea their congeni- 

ality, rendered this friendship peculiarly interesting. The 
father of Dom Antonio having discovered an attachment 
! i he did not approve, between hia aon and Dona 
Margarita, a grand- daughter of the Count of Abrantea, a 
l:idv""f great beauty, removed him The ayra- 

patlry which Camoens felt for tbe fate of his friend, U-.*. 
circumstances eovamicVeA -v\.i!ol -«Vv5». -*«sce. » «ssvS»* v* 
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bit own, is well depicted in the following lines of a poem 
be composed on the death of Noroalu : — 

■ 

.1 win) uivk 

AM speak- 

l"»r'lilal Ml I 

■trongVrpo" 

and in 
one of tin in which look Bill trills, he rmnnl 

a wound which deprived him of one ejn i action 

h* i« said to hm bean wounded bj 

.■amabded I 
ha puaed the time, alternately 

Moor* and i ■ i her re- 

llicsc enga i he darling object of his 

I O.ithnriiia. Ii 
worthy of remark, th.it in DO an ol (BOM dOOS be allude 
|0 hi:- B 

lated her in his poems, is an 
of which w ii: iiit make 
i ■• in which her name was g 
written al thai time. 

tag now added the fame of a soldier to lint of a 
man al to Lisbon, ■ 

be placed in that aoattiotl al court to which hts meril I en- 
titled him, and which the nature of hit 
so daebreble. Be put iti his claim, exhihitiiu' hi . b"iieiir- 
able cicatrix, and enumerating teifloei by which I 
promitien'ly distinguUl. What must has 

Lie disappointment when, cither through neglect or eavy, 

he could not obtain the lra.it remuneration '. 

it tnli period of his life inotlier uiitlbrtuu of o 
more distressing nature is believed to nave befallen our 
poet. If the death of Dona Catharine, the lady for 
whose sake he had suffered a protracted banishnv 
really take place at this time. Ihfl IfiOCI which Ua 
mind must hare sustained under RKO an accumulation 
of misfortunes, can only be imagined by those possessed 
of exquisite sensibility, who may have been placed under 
similar circumstances. The Following beacilitu I sennet, in 
which Cainoens so pathetically portrays the feelings i>f an 

unfortunate lover, bewailing the hapless event which bad 
thus wrecked all his hope* of happiness, lias been trans- 
mo English by various pod . of distinction, We 
■hall give the preference toSouthey's translation, who, 
when speaking of our poet, observes — ' That to most 
imaginations he will never appear so interesting as when 
b( i- bewailing hit first Ion. It ii in these momenta 
that he is most truly a poet.* 

• M*i'k spirit who aoeai i.rl, 

,ii at rest in 11. uvn ! I iin.-, r hen . 
Ari.1 fcej the lunely aiiiluish uf toy bsaif, 

Thlnkintf of all Uint ui..l dear* 

All bat ! Kin tint lia| i 

mlinuicnof tht* iiiimIilI Ufa i'OiIiiit, 
TIjom ■ a r,>'K' ii tb' |" 1 i- -'! k've 

li -Oil ilinu seMI in niir. o spirit pure! 
■ 
TIj* wo, nhli 

M«> merit iiuiilil of ll prefer Hi * , 

To ttoit, »h.. 109k the. ibth 1.. bji rest, 
'lliui 11 ui.iv please him Mum Ainiii iha 
To summon mo, (tear maid, to lucel m 

Having now lost all hopes of happiness at home, his 
heart bleeding under the infliction ot such accum 
misfortunes, our poet took the nolle resolution of repay- 
ing the ingratitude of his country, by rendering her other 
mid more lasting services in a distant land. I twos a re- 
markable feature in our hero's career, that in spite of all 
the persecutions which assailed him from every quarter, 
his patriotism never mice abated. 

Previous to his departure from Lisbon. Camocns com- 
posed the following sonnet, in which hi 1 of the 
Tagus, that native stream for which lie felt the warmest 
menti Tbl comnofUion is remarkable for pathetic 
InetB, and peculiar U interesting from the drenm- 
1 under whisk it was written. The roreioa is 
that of Southey, from whose translations of several of the 



best minor effort 1 of our poet, ws have already had 



Tlmei 

• :* ashl Imn, 



11 ,| 



1 
TI1.1 Umiiiitii 

a «ui •*• «na la law 4e^^^^H 
wi/» tSaaUinaSfci asyn. I 

1.11,1 ,i 

biographers of Camocns do n 
stance nOBoerniii'.; 1 It ■• n aimer in nhich hs> was rngagrd 
during 1 - snai 

■ 
f which, there is resworn to tWliiu. 
he had composed mmn- tints before his 

I 

I'', the .111 the p 

by the Seel In > 1 3 passage ootnrda, ..• 

I oil<l lead us 
written either an the j it 

. or from mites jge. 

It is a singular but wi 

■ ing the fleet, ■ 
the Tagii, for India, tbi ship in « 1 

sailed, was the onlj one which reached her 
a violent sturm having d 

Bouterwek observes, ' seeming to Lave watched "\ 
for (he purpose of oondueting him ui 
most Imtninenl dangers, to tli 
earner,' 

Arrived at (Joa, our poet, thirsting after mil 
was not long in joining the armament which the \ 
■ ■r liiiha, Horn Alfonso do Noronh 
(of the porposa of protecting the 
other tributaries ol the I'-'t-tuguese er. 
King of Chi-mho. whose - conduct and iurundona 

had obliged the former to npi'ly t.j llie I 

intent for that assistance and proti I. t 1j . 1 

wtito 111 the habit of obtaining. Thi 1 ,1 1., 

the Portuguese in this decisive encounter, in « 
artillery showed itself go superior Iq the weapons of the 
enemy, was most complete; and the honours gai 
Camoene in the quality of a Tola.nl -aid tu have 

been inferior to those of none of his comrade*. I 
language as modest valour adopts on similar 01 
mihiury poet gives an account of the fortunate r 

pedition, in bis first elegy. When tweaking of Ml 
own good fortune he mokes use of these simph- wi 
' Ana our enterprise succeeded well.' In this 
which closely resembles Ovid's third cleg)' 
book of * Do Tristibus,' we find a description of a 1 
which is considered very grand and impressive. 

It was about this time, and on his return t" UOfc I hill 

Cainoens received intelligence of the death of N01 
the young nobleman whose disposition, pursuits, and dis- 
.-il'puiniiin'iit bad bean SO similar to his own, ami to whom 
be had been uniied in the firmest bonds of friendahlB. 
Nunmha had fallen, together eith his uncle, the Captain- 
Qeneral of Ceuta, dining a protracted engagement with 
the Moors of Tetuan. From an ll a ■ m,. mi- 

ne nl erected by his sister, it is found that be »** oofry 
seventeen years of age, and that, of four oth et ! rothrrs. 
two bad perished ha \frica with Dom Sebastian, and the 
other two found their grave in distant parts of India. 
This may give ih idea of the (Stent to which 

of iii.ii time expo • d Ubi ii 
and "I 'he chivalrous spirit which such conduct must have 
dilliisc'l ttooogfa the whole nation. 

Endowed with a warm 11s well as a brave heart. Ou 
felt to the quick the al Midi ii).- of the diss 

fate of Noronha, and in various Of his miuor poems ho 
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gives vent to his crrief in the most pathetic Ikmetrtatlotii 
for this, the l 1 best of all his friends. That he 

was not the only one Camoens had left on his departure 
from Lisbon, mar In? inferred from vnrious letters ;.<!- 
dressed from India, which are generally appended to his 
works. In one of them sent to a friend in l'ortugal, now 
unknown, he expresses himself in the following maimer : — 
' I w i.h'd H much for your letter, that I tared mr de- 
sire to have prevented its arrival ; for this is the 

rmil a strong wish for that which 
she is : t" deny.' 

In Mlowtngmt ourplan of makiug the poet his own bio- 
grapher, whenever thii is practicable, we shall quote an- 
other part of t hi.- epistle, explanatory of hi*, feelings on the 
D ii will .ilsc.be interesting, as affording an idea of 
his peculiar style : — ' On departing, as one bound to the 
Other world, I sent, as falsifiers of the coin, with ■ public 
proclamation, tobehanged, the nssny hones on which I h id 
until then been fed. I freed myself from the thoughts 
wbicb had accompanied me, because they were totally un- 
profitable ; IBd V II iii .-. -iiii.ifi..n as one 
placed between hawk and bur,/ ard, the last words which I 
spoke were those of Scipio ftfticioas, ' lngrata I'ntria, non 
poasidebis ossa mea.' He then dwells at some length 
upon his then nnh . ,md ipeaking of tbe country, 
emphatically describes it is ' the mother of great villains, 
and tin' stepmother of honest men." In conclusion, he 

mentions the sonnet which be bad composed on the death 

of Norooha, as well as an eclogue on the aai 

which be eonsidera be) tot than some others which he had 

written, and which lias since been much admired. 

Boon after this time, and on the accession of Doni 
Pedro Mascaranhas to the Yicrovship of India, it was 
necessary to equip an armament fur tbe purpose of check- 
ing the great depredations I by the H 
I H lell on the trade of the Straits of Heats. The com- 
manderof this expedition, Manoel de Yasconcellos, re- 
ceived orders to sail to the const of Arabia, ami proceed 
t" Mean) I'eliw near which he was to await tbo arrival 
of the pirates, and engage them. The armament set out 
from Goa, and after an Ineffectual cruise, wintered at 
Ormus. Csmoens offered himself as a volunteer, and 
oncellos 5n this expedition, in which bo 
■offered great privations. Finding no employment for 
his sword, he took up the pen, and in one of his poems is 
preserved a graphic account of the cruise, and a descrip- 
tion of Moon! Felil— that ' ragged, dry, and barren 
in. where neither a bird flies, nor a beast sleeps; 
where neither the clear rivi-r flows, the fountain boils, 
nor the cheerful rustling of tbe green branch is beard. 1 
Of this time, so unprolilally spent, our poet eomplaini in 
owing bitter strain: — ' Here my hapless fortune 
IS i berci In this remote, rugged, and barren part 
iff the world, did fortune will that a part of my short life 
should! .1 order that it might be distributed in 
i be, world. Here the solitary and 
(ays were spi tit ; nor hail I, as my only ad- 
versaries, life, I burning sun, cold waters, thick and sul- 
try atmosphere, but also my own thoughts. These I saw 
against me, bringing to my memorj some ihorl ad 

[tossed joy which I experienced in the world when 1 lived 
n it; to double the severity of my misfortunes, by shoving 

me- that then- in > "f happlne- rid.* 

But another and • greater calamity awaited our bero 
on Iris return i i i. On his arrival there, after the 

off Mount Felix, Gimocns found the 
| Doin Pedro Mascaranhu replaced by Francisco 
o, who bad arrived from Portugal to assume the 
nment of India. Under (his selfish man 
the sffairs Of lndi;i. which had been for some time pre- 
viously on the decline, were every day assuming a more 
•larming aspect, through the corruption of customs whieli 
to rapacity and oppression is always 
eon to Induce, The chivalrous spirit with which Vasco 
da Gama, Albuquerque, and other illustrious heroes, had 
tBe Inn i for enterprise, the boast of 
dangers surmounted and victories achieved, the hopes of 



distin.-iion. which originally tempted the Portuguese youth 
from Lisbon, had totally vanished ; and in place of 
the most sordid avarice and self-interest ".ere rapidly 
spreading from the highest in office to tin <si- in inferior 
stations. To Camoeus, who had witnessed tbe decrease 
of his country's glory at home, this state of things abroad 
must bave been peculiarly distressing; and it was with a 
view to the regeneration of such principles and fei 
as alone could save the country from immediate ruin, 
that he wrote a poem, on his return to Goa, « herein he 
reprobated the proceedings of those in command, and the 
bad example they ... resetting to their countrymen. This 
production, which Lseatit! i ' Desperates na India' (Fol- 
lUu in India), is written in a vein of satire which it would 
be very difficult, to translate, and is peculiarly character- 
ized by conveying in a proverb, at the end of every stanza, 
the pith of whnt baa ROUS before. 

Although tins satire was written in general terms, it 

was nevertheless too conspicuously truo in its application 
to the characters of some persons of importance not to 
excite their hatred and aversion against the person of the 

therefore applied to Barreto, woo, unwilling 

to give offence to those whose conduct was but a ret! 
of his own, and with whose interests he WIS intimately 
connected, listened to their complaints, and banished the 
poet to China. 

That Csmoens considered his banishment as an usurpa- 
tion of power and an act of tyranny, may be In 
several passages of his works; yet his generosity and 
niirahiuin of mind were such, that he never mentioned 
the name of the individual who bad treated hirn with sueh 
severity and injustice, it was not till about two years 
Ms period, and after great privations and misery, 
that Camocus obtained, as an alleviation of his unjust 
sentence, a small government appointment in Macao, 
which enabled him to procure the common necetaar 
life. Here did our poet spend a few years, dedicating 
his leisure hours to the completion of bis epic poem, the 
greatest part of whieli is believed to have been written in 
this remote part of the world. A grotto is still pointed 
out to the traveller, where traditiou reports CfcmoeQl 
used to retire during the hours he dedicated to tbe muses. 
In tbis secluded s|>ot Camoens passed his hours of medi- 
tation and poetical composition, and erected to his country 
a more lasting monument than those glorious and daring 
feats, the participation in which, through the persecul i a 
of his enemies, could never purchase for him that stand- 
ing and independence to which, as a soldier alone, he was 
iii 1 f > i mill. d. Well may weevelaim with bis biographer, 
l)om Jose de Houza, ' What a strength of mind and firm- 
ness of character be must have possessed, not to have 
iisheartened by constant adversity, repeated perse- 
cutions, and a burning climate ; but to find within him- 
self suthVii-nt energv to undertake a composition of such 
power and magnitude 1 ' 

During the government ■ > ■-tanthao, who suc- 

ceeded Barrato In lbs tkeroythip of India, Camoens ob- 
tained permission tu return to lioa, and having arranged 
his affairs at Macao, he set out with Ibe little fortune 
which he had been able to save tram the salary attached 
to hit Office. The ship in which he sailed wss wrecked 
on the coast of Cambodia, near the mouth of the river 
Mecon. Hero he was with difficulty able to save himself, 
having lost everything bin the manuscript of his poem, 
which ho held above the waters with one hand, whilst 
with the other he grasped a fragment of the .shattered 
ship. The conduct of Camoens on this occasion, and the 
noble feelings which prompted him to attempt the salva- 
tion of his immortal work, in preference to aoy part of 
his treasure, are certainly characteristic of the exalted 
mind and noble heart of the hero. In canto 7 of tbe 
:. which seems to have been written after this dig. 
be alludes to his hapless condition, while invoking 
the aid of his native nymphs fo enable him to complete 
the 'risk which he had undertaken. 

Having brought the life of CamoCfii down to thb inte- 
resting- period, wo will gat vKc vsm»s**x\'&. — 
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GENERAL LOTST A UN AC. 
In » boner number m gen a brief sketch b( the inic- 
iiioirs of Lady I ' hope, 'I . 

n may be enable ■' 
the aingulai i krktUfl 

Uovlng acrneul 

too position in India scarcely 

r to that at ou | by Lady Hester 

ope in this country. By a sudden and anloo! 

. Mr Loustaunau becal ut on the charity 

of strangers ; and tiic ; I war ds 

thU individual I'urms a pleasing contrast to some other 

points recorded in tl. 

From u to lathee, one 

day a young man, aboal arc of age, 

.■•a: not wlii Sprang 

peasants, h or no 

nn but bis well- 

aanee, 

health, and bin actWil Be ureetod his steps 

towards one of the great seaports of Prance, resolved to 
work ti is passage to Anuerica. Hut when walking the 
quays and inquiring for a vessel bound act 
be wo> 

merchant-ship freighting for the East 1 1 .-'anting 

ili;ii tin- GOOBtTJ she was chartered for »a 
distant than the western colonic!,' be concluded, 
ardent t bat it would oiieu to bim a 

'.till greater dunce of meeting with adventures and of 

enriching himself, lie accordingly got himself rated to 
work bis passage as a seaman, and arrived in safety at 
tin' ship's destination. 

nld be useless to occupy the reader's time « itli the 
struggle) which every nun, unknown and without I 

■liens, hat to ruake on a foreign shore, before he 
gets ■ footing in some shape congenial to his tal 
hi, lodiutiin. Natural talents Loustaunau bad ; for in 
the space of a few months after his arrival on the Indian 

ha was spoken of as an intelligent young man to 

ambassador, Monsieur da Marigny, residing 

It PoOMh, the Mahratta court, as far as 1 COald under- 

stand : since it is to be borne in mind that Mr L 

nau, when be related all this, was eighty years old, bad 

' Lost his memory, and was relapsing into second 
childhood, lie soon after became an inmate of the em- 
bassy, on terms of some familiarity with Monsieur ile 
alarignyj who discovered in the young adventurer's con- 
b good 6ensc and inch elevation of mind, 
that lie ajr to bim, ' It strikes me that you are 

no common man.' 
It so happened that (he war between the English and 
. 'ii "f Hahratta brought the b 
the Beta at no great distance from Poonab ; and Mr L. 
One day tuld the ambassador, that as he bad Deri 
what war was, and had nut far to go to do so, he should 
be much obliged if he would permit him to absent him- 
self fur a short timo to bo spectator of the action which, 

■aid, most soon take place between the two armies. 
itr do M. tried to dissuade him (root it, 
him of what use it would be to risk his 

i of an empty cariosity. Mr L.'s i-qdy was, ■ li I 
atu lulled, why then OonjOUT, and then will Be an end of 
me." M. de Mariguy therefore complied with his ,. 
and sent him with some of his own people, and an intro- 
ductory letter to t.leneral Norolli, a Portuguese, who com- 
manded the Kajnk Scindcah's artillery. 

lie had not to wait long for the gratification of bis 
curiosity. An action took place : the forces Were warmly 
engaged, and Mr L. walked about within musket-shot 
distance to observe the manoeuvres of the two armies. 
The- Kn.'lish had planted a battery on a rocky elevation, 
which made much havoc among the Mahratta forces. 



Between er» '-u its flank and 

ground, 

the sun- 
from tl 

il N., ami | 

from th" cliff in 
remark in a sliglii 

Eart of tie r L. 

ad seated himself on a hi] 

Mr L. and . tl of the ; 

lory, and ! L, prcj 

' sir,' aaid 
'what do you thins 
flatterer,' replied Mr L., ' I 

served , I a 1 .in ti'.t, y. 

it bad.' 

to go ag 

mand. 1 " — • i*h! as for the command. 1 don't ki 

1' dined Mr L., 'but this one thing 1 
md but two pieces of cannon, I would torn ti 

r"a Favour.' — ■ How would yon do that '•" as 
the officer: ' perhaps I could pat two field-pieces at . 
disposal.' — 'If you could,' said Mr L., '1 would plant 
them on yonder height' (pointing at the same lime to it) 
*ami let tny bead answer for my prcsumpl 
effect what I pron 

The bearing of the Frenchman, and hi man- 

ner of speaking, together with I 
self-pi s I of battle, made a gr 

■Ion on the Mahratta oflicer. 'Com. 

laid he, • I will conduct you to the rajah.' — ' V- itii 
all Ba/ heart.' replied Mr L. When brought in 
prese n c e, Sdndeah asked the officer what tl 
wanted, and the officer repeated the coovcrsstl' • 
had just passed. ' Well,' says Scindeab, ' lie dors not aak 
for money, be only asks for guns: give them to bii 
let them be served by some of my best gunners. I : 
may be good : only be expeditious, or we i 
where that infernal battery of Hie English can am 
no Ion. 

Accordingly, without n moment's delay, two field - 
--tore dragged up by the back of the cliff to tin 
pointed out, Mr L. entrusting the command of - 
them to another Frenchman whose curiosity had brought 
him en the '"'eld also, The Tory second -h..i ih 
fired at h battery blew up an artill 

(caisson) In! I r, The explosion dismi 

of the camion, killed several men, and I 
confusion, that the English, in consequence of it, e 
ally lost the battle and were forced to retreat. Mr L. 
had Iwe of three of bis men killed. ' There! you majr 
take your cannon back,' said be, as soon as tl. 
took place,- ' I have nothing- farther to do;' aud bo and 
bis broth) r 1 I'll' lnn.ni walked away to watch tho result 
of the mischief they had done. 

V hen the day was over, an officer of the rajah' 

to Mr Loustaunau his master's request that he 
would attend on him at bis tent, Mr L, presented him- 
self, and Sdndeafa received him with marks ol 

tion, Addressing himself to Mr L., 'YOB have 
done me, sir,' said be, ' a most essential service to-day; 
for your gallantry and Ufl 
military talent you have shown. 1 beg your acceptance of 
I h,. p --.'Other with the assurance that, 

like to enter my shall ha\- aid of 

a company iinmediui.lv.' Mr L. thanked him in proper 
language, and. declining the presents offered, said, ' Viur 
highness Will excuse me if I refuse your gift' : I will, how- 
rith pleasure accept the sword Which 1 see ■ 

hut nothing ei 6 e, Xifl offer of a con 
your army I must equally decline, as I am hound to return 
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to our ambassador, to whom I owe too many obligation* 
to tako any stop without his permission.' Scutdeah could 
not but approve of this rcpli i end Mr L-, waking his 
bow, returned towards the puce where lie was lodged. 

when night came, aad General Norolli, having nude 
his dispositions bad also returned to bis quarters, whilst 
j ■■ il mi horseback, and as if moved by jealousy 10 repress 
the exultation which ha Imagined Mr L. might have 
indulged in, he called out in a loud and angry tone, 
' Where u Mr Louataonan, where ia that gentleman?' 
Mr L., who was i I t.ir off, approached, and as 

the genera! dismounted said, •]'. . general, It 

your command.' — 'I saw,' observed Mr L. (interrupting 
If whilst relating this part ol'the story t" Be), ' that 

the general was in ■ rage, which appeared more plainly 
med.' — ■ Who, air, authorized you to p 

yourself to the rajah without my leave f Don't yon know 
that all Hun ipcan> must bo introduced by me?' — ' General, ' 
replied Mr I,., ' I was summoned by bis highness, 

if you are angry because I have done some little 
1 to your master. I cannot help it. You are not 
ignorant that 1 pointed onl to you first of all the com- 
manding position which struck me as fitted for planting a 
battery : you refused to listen to mj in; and if it 

was afterwards adopted by others, that is your molt, not 
mine.' — ' Sir,' cried tl rrltsted more and more 

by this remark, ' you deserve to have this whip across your 

shoulders.' — ' General,' retorted Mr L., 'you suffer yonr 
anger to get the better of your reason, li" you have any 
whippings to bestow, you must keep them for your Portu- 
guese — Frenchman are not aco storned to take them.' The 
general's fury now knew no hounds : he put his hand on 
one of the pistols in his girdle, intending to shoot Mr L. 
' But I,' said Mr L., ' was ready ; and with my eyes fixed 
on him, would have seized the other had he drawn it out, 
and 1 would have shot him; for you know, in self-. 1 , 
one will not stand still to have a bullet through one's body 
withont preventing it if possible. However, some officers 
held the general's arm, and shortly after 1 retired, and, 
remaining a day or two more in the camp, returned to 
the place where I had left our ambassador.' 

' Vt hen I tul J him what had happened — ' Stay with me, 
Louxtautiau," said he; 'it is my intention to raise a few 
troops here, and since yeu seem to like fighting, yon shall 
'.' But in a few weeks the ambassador was 
recalled to France, and he offered to take me with him, 
promising to get me employ ineiit at home. However, I 
considered that I bad better chances in remaining where 
1 was than in going to my native country, where birth, 
patronage, and the usages of good society, are necessary 
for a man's advancement, all which I wanted.' 

Mr Lousuuuau, left to his own exertions, recoil 

the rajah's offer; and on applying to him received a com- 

a in the Mahratta army. Eminently qualified by 

nature for military command, his advancement M -as rapid ; 

and after distinguishing himself in severs] actions, and 

showing likewise a very superior judgment in political 
affairs, he finally became general of Scindeah's troops, 
although I could not ascertain in how short a time. His 
reputation spread rapidly through the territory, and his 
noble conduct cud intrepidity must have been very gene- 
rally known. occasion, after having 
severely wounded in his left band, two fingers of whirl, 
be bad tost, the commander of tin- English forces sent a 
flagof truce and his own surgeon with an offer of his pro- 
fessional assistance, fearing that Mr L. might not have a 
tgeon to attend him. Seindeah, in bis des- 
t him, sty !e<l him a lion in battle and a h/nj in 
!. He consulted him In difficult negoliatioi 
the East India Company's servants; and in acknowledg- 
i his services, he gave him a village as an appanage 
N ik. Mr L. married the daughter of a French 
officer, by whom he had four or five children, one of whom 

is now living at Give', in the department of the Ar- 
iz, was fearless at all times, and Inimical 

aorxhippers. Seindeah 



had unjustly imprisoned an Armenian merchant, whose 
wealth hi intended to confiscate for his own benefit, A. 
the opj ded on no just grounds, and 

application hud been n 

a, when be found that entreaties wen 
avail, 'one day,' said be, ' ! : my men, : 

nnc volenti, and marching t\ 
at a time when 1 knew he was in his eh 
entered, walked up !•» him, and in a mild hot pretty de- 
termined tone said, 'Highness, be not alarmed. I am 
or of you : yon must release the Artne- 
tiiim merchant, as 1 havo worn to set hint free." Scindeali 
saw that I meant not to trifle, and assuming a friendly 
air, he complied With mj request. The guards were 
astounded at my audacity, but they dared not stir, fori 
aud my men would have sabred them instantly . ' 

After having covered hiiii.-.elf with glory, a> the French 
express it, he obtained his conge ; and bang 
return to France, ho visited some of the English settle- 
ments on his way to the place of his embarkation, where 
he was most honourably and hospitably treated. He 

always spoke of this period as the happiest of his life, and 
mentioned the names of some English gentlemen with the 
■t encomiums and most pleasing reminiscences. 
Having converted what property he i money, 

he obtained hills on Fraud'. est for his native 

Country". The revolution had broken out . end SB his 

arrival his bills w .id, but in assign.-.;-, ;o that 

in a few weeks be found himself almost penniless. Of 
this calamitous part of bis history I could gather bnl few 
I have heard him say that some branch of the 
Orleans family assisted him. Certain it is that lie had 
either money nr friends yet left ; for with the wr 
his property, or by some other means, he established an 
iron-founilery near the place of his nativity, lie was so 
however, to the frontier.; of Spain, that daring the 
war with that country and France, in an incursion of the 
enemy, all his property was destroyed. 

How he got to Mabon, or for what purpose, 1 am equally 
ignorant: but embarking from that port, he found his 
way to Syria, probably intending to make his way over- 
land to India, there to reclaim his property', But his 
intellects must have been already somewhat disordered : 
for when we heard him first spoken of in Palestine, in 
1912 or 1813, ho was described as a man livii 
the alms of the Europeans, and generally to be seen with 
a bible under hi* arm, negligent of his person, ! 
in a hovel, aud going even then by the sobriquet of the 
Prophet. 

At the time I am now speaking of, the bare mention 
of politics or catastrophes was sure to let him wandering 
on the prophetic writings, and then common sense wss at 
an end. But I had known bim for twenty years, when 
his lucid intervals were only occasionally interrupted by 
theso hallucinations ; and 1 had seldom met with a man 
who had sisch an independent character, such naturally 
noble sentiments coached in such appropriate language, 
and such an intuitive discernment of what was suitable in 
unlooked-for emergencies. He was bold as a Hon ; and 
when in anger had the physiognomy and expression of 
that noble animal. He had never served in diplomatic 
situations before bis elevation, had never studied political 

economy, moral philosophy, literature, or an] thing else, 
that I could find; aud yet in all these the innate dictates 
of his mind responded at once to the call, and he could 
see the right and wrong, the nh'fs et derorum, the expe- 
diency end evil, the loveliness and nglinesi of every sub- 
ject presented to him. He had a strong memory, and 
retained many of the passages of the best French authors 
by heart. He was handsome in his person, rather tall, 
and his demeanour waa suitable to his station in life. In 
a word, he was born to ' achieve greatness.' 

General L. had now lived five and twenty years on Lady 
Hester's bounty- His family, consisting of two or three 
sons and some daughters, were left with not very bright 
prospects in Frsnce. Lady Hester Stanhope had at dif- 
ferent times employed persons to assist them, and to nq 
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knowledge bad seat 1000 francs through a meroiuat'l 
bands at Marseilles, besides other sums of which I hare 
beard her speak. She also Mid An tbe '-.lucation of one 
daughter some years. In 1825, nut- of the sons, who bad 
by his military services obtained the rank of captain in 
>n's Imperial i ;u:.i- 1, being left by the fall of that 
Emperor in inactivity, resolved to visit Syria to see bis 
father. 

■ral L.'s intellects were so far weakened that no- 
thing which happened to him personally seemed to affect 
bim, only as it verified some of his favourite predictions, 
drawn from texts in the Bible, lie therefore beheld his 
sou's arrival with indifference, as far as paternal affec- 
tion went, hut discovered in it other bearings of im- 
mense importance in the political changes that were at 
hand. Not so Lady Hester Stanhope : she knew that the 
general held as an appanage the revenue of a whole village 
in the Mahratta country, which had been given to him 
by Scindeab ; and she resolved to furnish Captain L. with 
money to enable bim to go and recover bis father's pos- 
sessions. 

Ill" ftrrtlUj remained at Par Jtion for some months. 
He had his horse, was lodged in a pavilion in the garden, 
and treated with every mark of respect. Restless, hasty 
in bis temper, overbearing, and accustomed to the bluster- 
ing manners of a camp, he occasionally got into difficulties 
null tho natives, both Mahometans and Christians, Not 
aware of the necessity of much precaution in .shunning 
checks of perspiration in hot climates, he One day caught 
a fever, which almost brought him to his grave. He 
recovered, however, and was convalescent, when his im- 
prudence caused a relapse, and he died. He was buried 
in Lady Hester's garden, where his tomb, ornameuted 
with flowering shrubs, and entirely shaded by a bcantl fo l 
arbour, still remains. The poor father would never 
beliarfl In his death. ' He is not interred,' he used to 
say, 'but is still alive and on the earth: do not be 

fl about him, in the year 1817 he will join me here, 
and my lady shall then be. made young again, and your 
little daughter is destined to bo my future wife." The 
poor old general, it was observed by us, seemed to have 
no greater pleasure than watching our daughter whilst 
she watered her flowers or fed her butbuli. 

The way in which Lady Hester herself sometimes sought 
to lighten lie.' weight 01 the obligations she conferred on 
tho general will serve to show the delicacy of her rbelings, 
At different periods, several places had been chosen for 
bis residence, according as be grew tired of one or the 
other; for he was a testy old man in some i 

i to forget how much it was his duty not to put 
her ladyship to more trouble and expense than he could 
help. Once, when she had bad a comfortable cottage 
fitted up for bim inavillajre called Aynuaty (from tailing 
in dudgeon something that happened to bim), he suddenly 

Juitted it, and went off to Bey rout. ' He went oil,' s.u,i 
ady Hester, ' with no less than five trunks Kill of clothes 
and other things, with two watches bought with the 
money I had given him, and with a good bag full of pias- 
ters-, for ho bad little muti D to spend, bs I sent him 
every two day* fresh meat of my own killing, flour for bis 
bread wli'ii ii pal » anting, suRur . tea, collec— and every 
thing, I may say, exoepl milk and vegetables. He weDt. 
I mm, and there live.] , -mil i;i I lied away largely and 
My, and gave out that he would sooner live with the 
devil than with such ifnui M 1 was. After a time, 
bis resources failed him, Ma friends grew cool, and he 
returned to Sayda, where he fastened himself on Monsieur 
Hi i naud, who soon grew tired of keeping him, and little 
by lit tie I beard be was reduced to great straits.' 'I lie- 
fact is, be found no friend, except for an occasional invita- 
i ii. to dinner, and Lady Hester knew he must be in 
want ; but she knew also, in the stale of mind he was in, 
be would refuse assistance from her. She therefore made 
use of an expedient to furnish him with money. 

Sending for one of the Pasha's Tartars, and putting a 
bag o( guld into hi, bud, tbe told him he was to ride 
ini o Sayda, and proceed straight to the gate of the French 



khan (where Mr Loustaunau was), dusty and sweating aa 
if from a long journey. There he was to inquire il 
knew anything of a Frenchman, once a general in Indus; 
and after apparently well ascertaining it was the man he 
was in search of, the Tartar was i *p»ak with 

him, and to say — ' Sir. when n Damascus, 

a Hindu imisaulman on his -.. Ao 

once served under you in India, but is now rich and ad- 
vanced in years, learning that you were in died 
and anxious to testify tl.e respect which « I , • - D 
Scindeah- unit, iries still retain for yon, hascommisaieacd 
me to put this iulo your hands.'—' Having loan «u,' 
added Lady Hester Stanhope, 'you are 
time to see what it is, but to ride away.' II 
promised faithfully to execute his commission, revived 
in advance a recompense for hit trouble, and then — will 
it be believed — rode off with the money and i 
Lady Hester, who was careful to 

ue mils, whether a Tartar bud m.ee *t tli« 

khan, on learning hi* perfidy, got it Spread among tfce 
Pasha's and the government Tartars; and they *■ 
indignant at his little trust wort bin* -5 

from the nature of their employ, they are obliged to value 
themselves — that they turned htm pa, and 

he never dared to show bis face ». 

To finish what remains to be said of i 
character, but now the pensioner of an EnglU!. 
had resided for these last ten years at 
Lady Hester Stanhope's residence, and they bad riot frven 
seen each other for five or sis years. ' I have been o I 
to keep him at a distance,' said her ladyship, 'for tLe 
last teu years, in order that people might n 
had taken care of bim to make him tru great- 

ness: for you don't know what barm that man has done 
me. He used to go about preaching that all the querns 
in Christendom were a pack of women of the town, ar.d 
that I was the only real queen. 1 ! 
would not change situations with tbe first prince in 

Europe; for the day would come v. igh me, be 

should be greater than any of them.' 



THE SK EL K TON'S VV F. 

AN AMERICAN STOBT. 

(ConUnui.il from ptf/r 1 1 i 

Now that each was left to the ship of his 

own thoughts, the idea of their situation inti 

their minds with a. sense of pain and an 

pulsed tbe blessing of sleep. Tbe reflections at a 

the events of tho day and the pn tpeoti of the morrow 

were different.-, those of Emily were the most eli 

as her hopes of deliverance were tbe most sain 

imagination had formed a picture of the incident* of her 

rescue from the fate that threatened bi romance 

in anticipation, which sbewuM not for tin 

revealed to living ear, but which she •' 

and perpetually in the secrecy of her own nmiitatfc . 

She thought what must be the i 

absence from (he village upon Henry lhuml! 

jealousy, causeless as it was, demonstrated the tjtcri 

and depth of his affection. She represented bass to her- I 

self as tbe leader in lie; search Hint « 'ul ! r* set ic t 
foe the lost ones, as the most a<! 
the most persevering, the most il 
successful. 

"He will pass by this precipice to-nwrr 
she; ' like others, he has near 1 ■■' 
that the f.ill el' t lie 

quick apprehension will die. in tin >pri*csjtt< 

be will call upon those i 

will climb the precipice, he will i 

forgive bim, But should it he rny 

none ever know the manner ami pi 

will be one at least who will rem 

He will bitterly r 

the tears will 

name.' A tear gushed out- from bclwvta th* 
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of the fair girl as this thought passed through her mi ml, 
but it was such a tear as maidens love to shod, and it did 
not delay the slunibcr that already began to steal over 
her. 

When it iris certain that both were asleep. Father 
AmbTose raised himself from his place and regarded I he m 
sorrowfully and attentively. He bad not slept, though, 
from his motionless posture and closed eyes, an observer 
might have thought him buried in deep slumber. Kit 
own apprehensions, notwithstanding that ho bad endea- 
t • ■ prarenl his companions from yielding them- 
selves up to despair, were more painful ili.m he 1' 
mi t ted himself to utter. That there was a possibility at 
their deliverance was true ; but it was hardly to be exported 
that those who sought for them would think of looking for 
them in the cavern, nor was it likely that any cry they 
could utter would be heard below. The old man's thoughts 
gradually formed themselves into a kind of soliloquy, 
uttered, as is often the case with men much given to 
solitary meditation and prayer, in a low but articulate 
voice. ' For myself," said be, ' my life is near it- 
and the day of decrepitude may be even yet nearer than 
the day of death. 1 repine not, if it be the will of God 
that my eiistence on earth, already mercifully protracted 
to the ordinary limits of usefulness, should cud here. But 
my heart bleeds to think that this maiden, in the blossom 
of her beauty and in the spring-time of her hopes, and 
that he who slumbers near me, in the pride and strength 
of manhood, should be thus violently divorced from a life 
which nature perhaps intended for as long a date as mine. 
1 little thought, when tho mother of that fair young crea- 
ture in dying committed her to my charge, that 1 Bboaid 
be her guide to a place where she should meet with a 
frightful and unnatural death. Accustomed as I am to 
protracted fastings, it is not impossible that I may outlive 
them both, and, after having closed their eyes who should 
have closed mine, I may be delivered and go forth in my 
uselessness from the sepulchre of those who should have 
been the delight and support of their friends. Let it not 
displease thee, oh, my Maker ! if, like the patriarch of 
old, I venture to expostulate with thee.' And the old 
man placed himself in an attitude of supplication, elatphBg 
bis bands and raising them towards heaven. Long did 
he remain in that posture motionless, and at length, 

lowering his hands, he cast a look upon the deepen near 
him, and laying himself down upon his bed of leaves, was 
soon asleep also. 

Of course the slumbers of none of the party were long" 
protracted. They were early dispersed by the idea of 
their imprisonment in that mountain dungeon, which now 
and then showed Itself painfully in the imagery of t li- ir 
dreams. When Emily awoke she found herself alone in 
the skeleton's chamber. Her eyes, accustomed to the 
darkness, could now distinguish most of the objects around 
her by the help of a gleam of light, which appeared to 
come in from tho larger apartment. The fire, kindled 

the night previous, was now a mass of ashes and blackened 
brands ; and the couches of her two companions yet showed 
the pressure of their forms. She rose, and not without 
casting a look at the grim inmate of the place, whose dis- 
coloured bones were just distinguishable in that dim twi- 
light, passed into the outer chamber. Here she found 
the priest and Le Maire standing near the month of I lie 
cavern, where a strong light, at least so it seemed to her 
eyes, streamed [a through the opening between the wall 
ami the fallen rock, showing that the short night of sum- 
mer m'as already pest. 

increasing light of the morning," 

said the priest. 

' And waiting fur the friends whom it will bring to 
. us,' added Le U 

• You will admit me to share in the occupation. 1 Dope,' 
•nawered Fraily. ' I am fit for nothing elie, as you know, 
but to watch and wait, and I will endeavour to do that 

ntly.' 
The prisoners of the cavern, however, could only <li=- 
tinguish the beauty of tbe morning by slight tokens — now 



and then a sweep of tho winds over the fore3t tops — 
sometimes the note of the woodthrush, or of the cardinal 

bird as he flew by the faee of the rocks — and OCCaaioSiaH* 
a breath of the perfumed atmosphere flowing through the 
aperture. These intimations of liberty and enjoyment 
from the world without only heightened their Impatience 
at the imprisonment to which they were doomed. 

' Listen f" said Emily : ' I think I hoar a human voice." 

' There is certainly a distant call in the woods,' said 
Le Maire, after a moment's silence. ' Let us all shunt 
r for assistance' 

Tin 1 } - shouted accordingly, Le Maire exerting his clear 
and powerful voice to the utmost, ond the others aiding 
him as well as they were able with their feebler at. 
practised organs. A shrill discordant Cry r; li. .1, appa- 
rently from the cliffs close to the eavc. 

' A parrokect,' exclaimed Le Maire. ' The noisy pest 1 

1 wish the painted rascal were within reach of my rifle. 

You see, Father Ambrose, we are i'iv itten by mankind ; 

and the very birds of the wilderness mock our cries for 

nee/ 

' You have a quick fancy, my «on,' auBWCied 1 1 1 •• p 
1 but it is yet quite too soon to give over. It is mm the 
very hour when we may expect our neighbours to be look- 
r us in these parts. 

They continued therefore to remain by the opening, 
and from time to time to raise that shout for assistance. 
Hour after hour passed, and no answer was return d to 
their cries, which indeed could have bern but feebly 
heard, if heard at all, at the foot of tbe precipice . 
after hour passed, and "no foot climbed the rock;. 
that led to tbeir prison. The pangs of hunger In tho 
mean time began to assail them, and, more intolerable 
than these, a feverish and tormenting thirst. 

' You have practised fasting,' said Le Maire to Father 
Ambrose; 'and so have I when 1 could get nothing to 
eat. In my hunting excursions 1 have sometimes gone 
without tasting food from morning till tbo night of the 
next day. I found relief from an expedient which I 
learned of the old hunters, but which I presume you 
churehmen are not acquainted with. Here it is.' 

Saying this, he passed the sash he wore once more 
round his body, drawing it tightly, and securing it by a 
firm knot. Father Ambrose declined adopting, for the 
present, a similar expedient, alleging that as yet be had 
suffered little inconvenience from want of food, except a 
considerable degree of thirst; but Emily, already weak 
from fasting, allowed her slender waist lo be wrapped 
tightly in the folds of a silk shawl which she had brought 
with her. The importunities ofhlin^.T wen- thus rendered 
less painful, and a new tension was given to the enei 
frame ; but the burning thirst was not at all al Lived. The 
cave was then explored for water; every corner was ex- 
amined, and holes were dug in the soil which in some 
places covered the rocky floor, but in vain. Le Maire 
again ventured into the long narrow passage which he 
had followed to its termination the day pre*! «*, in the 
hope of now discovering some concealed spring, n 
place where the much desired element fell in drops from 
the roof, but he returned fatigued and unsuccessful. Ai 
became forth into the larger apartment a light fluttering 
as of the waving of a thin gam. I d tbe 

attention of the party. Oh ittentively, it ap- 

i to le wit i.in the cavern; but what most excited 
their surprise was, that it passed suddenly and myateri- 
ously from place to place, while the agent con 
invisible, in spite of all Iheir endeavours to discover, it. 
lines it was heard on the one side, sunn-times on 
ft, now from the roof, and now from the floor, 
near, and at I distance. At length it passed directly 
over their heads. 

1 It is precisely the sound of alight robe agitated by the 

r by a swift motion of the person wearing it 

. 

' It is no sound of this earth, 1 will depone in a eotrl 

Ice,' said Le Maire, who wn 

stitiou* turn J ■ OC we sUoald B» >>- iav^**.>e.> 
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' All «" Can -ay at present," answered Hie priest, ' is, 
that " i- the cause ; but it does not ihci-e- 

ili.ii It i, anything aupernalural. What is 
perceived by one of our sei - 

llCr world. I 1 1 a v • ■ no i! 

that we shall discover ibe HUM 
cavern.' 

' rejoined Le Maiiv. with a look and tone 
which showed the awe that had mastered him; 'I am 

it ii .1 warning of ap- 
proaching death. We not perish in this cavern.' 

I'.inily, much as she was accustomed to rely 00 tie 

i of tin? | i spite of herself the infection 

01 rii.it feeling of sup' irror which had seized 

upon her uncle, and her heart had begun to bent thick, 

when a weak chirp was heard. 

' The mystery is solved,' exclaimed] Father Ambrose, 
' and jour ghost, uiy go< lonlv .i bar micas fellow- 

prisiuiiT, ;i poor bird, which tin' Storm il.iuhtlessdruve into 
the cmb, and which has been confined here ever since.' 
Ashe spoke. Emily, who bad looked to the quarter whence 
und proceeded, pointed on t the bird sitting o: 
•:> .ii rock .a no gr lal dial i 

' A gclscnd !' cried Le M.iiie ; • the bird is ours, though 

his little carcass will hardly furnish a mouthful lb 
of til.' Saying this, be took up his rifle, which stood 
lg against the wall of the euvorn. and raiscl (hi piece 

to his eye. Another instant and the bird would have 
fallen, but Emily laid DM hand on his arm. 

ike him aliv,' usked she, ' and make 
him i if our deliverance P* 

1 1 1 aw will you do that ?' said Le Maire, without lower- 
ing his rille. 

' Send him out at the opening yonder with ■ 

' Lis wing to inform our mends of our situation. 
It » ill ut least increase the chances of our escape." 

' It is well thought of,' answered Le Maire ; ' and now, 

Emily, vou shall see how an experienced hunter takes a 
bird without harming a single feather of his wings.' 

ingthla, he went to the mouth of the cave, and began 
to turn up, with a splinter Of wood, the fresh earth. After 
eaniidenbie examination ho drew forth a bee Up, and pro- 
ducing fr«m his hunting-bag a quantity of packthread, 

insect to one end of it, and baring pi 
on the point of a crag, retired toalittte diatanoewlth the 
Other end of the packthread in his hand. By Ireqi 

■ iig Ids place, he caused the bird to approach the 
■pot where he had laid the insect. It was a tedious pro- 
cess ; but when at length the bird perceived his prey, he 
flew to it and snapped it up in an instant, with the eager- 

i [amine. By I similar piece of managein 
contrived lo get the thread wound several times around 
the legs of the little creature; and when this m 
effected, he suddenly drew it in, bringing him fluttering 
and struggling to his hand, it proved to be of the species 
commonly called the cedar bird. 

' Ah, rather Ambrose," cried Le Maire, whose vivacity 
returned with whatever revived his hopes, "we have 
caught you a brother I 

him from the grey hood he wears. No wonder • 
not see bins before, for his plumage u exactly of the 
colour of l he rooks, Hut he is the very biid for a letter ; 
look at the sealing-wax he carries on his wings.' As he 
spoke he displo;. bj brown pinions, the larger 

feathers of tihich were ornamented at their tops with 
little appendages of a wrmilion colour, like drops of deli- 
cate red sealing-waj. 

' Aod now let us think,' continued lie, ' of writing the 
letter « hi'-h this dapper little monk is to carry for g 
piece of charcoal was brought from the skeleton's chamber, 
and Le Maire baving produced some paper from his buut- 
ing-bag, the priest wrote upon it a few lines, giving ■ 
brief account of their situation. The letter being folded 
and properly addressed was neat perforated with holes, 
through whieh a string wss inserted, aud tied under the 
wing of the bird. Emily then carried him to the Open. 
lag, through which he darted forth in apparent joy at 



og Lis liberty. ' Would thai we could paw out,' 
I-, with a sigh, 'as e baton 

free. But i tcner 

will soon be found se 
"l" the village." 
The 1 rhich this lil .re birth in 

.new hat to 
gloom of their confinement. Km 
to close that long and o B lony 

and wo. themselves down upon their bods 

i .-, hiil the horril . hich com 

inward Si rcer with the ei 

court repose . blood thai 

seemed I i have become a current of ! 
Same, Bleep came not to th< rcarue »tt 

with dreams of ram ere not per- 

mitted to taste; of tern] ad I 

less confinement amoni and various 

shapes of strange peril, while their friends seen 

ind to look coldly and unconcernedly on. t. 
.- even • desire to render them assistance. 

bo third day the 

le than it had done at any lu 
rock took place. It was now about elevi 
morning, and the shrill singing of the wind a bo. 
Cliffs, and through the crevice, which no* 

ii on the day 1 1 

h of a storm from the Bouth, The In 
from without was growing fainter and faintci 

on, and th ■ of lbs pi 

more poignant. The approach of the storm, loo. 
only be regarded as an additional mi~ 
would probably prevent or obstruct for that day the search 
which was making for them. They were all three in the 
outer and larger apartment of the as at a 

considerable d reclining on i 

of seat formed of large loose 

ing of withered leaves. There was enou 
to show that she was - 

i scd, and that the breath came thick and paut- 
ingly through her parted lips, whieh aloi r fea- 

tures retained the colour of life. Faint with wai 
with want of sustenance, and with 
herself down on this rude couch, which the . 
companions had provided for her, and had su 
temporary slumber. The priest stood close t. 
of the cave leaning against the wall 
himself scarcely changed in appearance, except that hu 
check seemed somewhat more emaciated, ao 
were lighted up with a kind of solemn and prctemaWnsI 

leas. Le Maire, with a spot of I' 
cheek, his hair standing wildly in every direct i 
eyes bloodshot, was pacing the cavern floor I 
carrying his rifle, occasionally stopping to examine the 
priming, or to peck the flint; and sometimes standing still 
for a moment as if lost in thought. Al ho ap- 

proached the priest, aud said to him, in a solemn (one tit 
■ 

' Have you never beard of seamen ua a w>. 
tute of provisions, casting lots i 
number should die that the rest might I 

* I have .so.' 

' Were they right in so doing P' 

* I cannot say that they were not. I: alter- 
native in which they were placed. It might be lawful — 
it might be expedient, that one should perish I 

f the rest.' 
' Hive you never seen an insect or an animal ci. 
with torture, and have you not shortened its >" 
putting an end to its life!" 

* I have — but what mean these ij 

' I will tell you. Here is my rifl -. L« 

Maire placed ibe piece in the hands of 1 hruae, 

who took it mechanically. ' I ask you to do for me «hat 
you would do for the meanest worm. You understand 
Ua ? ' 

' Are you mad P ' demandt I t, regarding bits 
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with » look ia which the expression of unaffected astonish- 
ment was mingled with that of solemn reproof. 

' Mad! indeed I am mad, if you will h.ive it so — yon 
will feel less scruple at putting an end to tho «i-' 
a madman. I cannot linger in this horrid placet neglected 
and forgotten hy these who should have come to deliver 
me, suSi'.-niK,' the slow approaches of death — the pain — 
Iho fire in the veins — ana, worst of all, this fire in the 
brain,' said Le Maire, striking his forehead. ' They 
think, if the/ think of me at all, that I am dying by slow 
tortures; 1 will disappoint them. Listen, father,' con- 
tinued he; 'would it not he better for you and Emily that 

I were Look at my veil 

arc full yet, and the muscles have not shrunk aw a 
my limbs; would you not buth live the lunger, if I were 
todieP' 

The priest recoiled at the horrid idea presented in his 
mind. ' We are not cannibals,' said he, ' thanks he to 
Divine ProvMenee.' An instant's reflection, however, 
convinced Father Ambrose that the style of rebuke which 
he had adopted was not proper tor the occasion. The un- 
wonted fierceness and wDdncv. <,f Le Maine's manner, and 
the strange proposal he bad made, denoted that ah 
of mind which is no uncommon effect of long abs' 
from food. He thought it b»;tter, therefore, to attempt 
by mild and soothing language to divert him from bis 
horrid design. 

' My good friend,' said ho, 'you forget what grounds of 
hope yet remain to us ; indeed, the probability of our 
escape is scarcely less to-day than it was yesterday. The 
letter tent out of the cave may be found, and if so, it will 

most certainly effect our deliverance; or the fall of the 
rock may be discovered by some one passing this way, and 
he may understand that it is possible we are confined 
here. While our existence is prolonged there is no occa- 
sion for Yuu should endeavour, my son, to com- 
pose yourself, and to rely on the goodness of that Power 
who has never forsaken you.' 

OopOM myself!' answered Le Maire, who had 
listened impatiently lo this exhortation; 'compose my- 
self I Dn you not know that there are those here who 
will not suffer me to be tranquil for a moment? Last 

night I was twice awakened, just as I had fallen asleep, 
by a voice pronouncing my name, as audibly as I heard 
your own iust now ; and the second time, I looked to 
where the skeleton lies, and the foul thing had half raised 
itself from the rock, and was beckoning me to come and 
. .is side. Can you wonder if 1 slept no 
more after that f" 
' My son, these are but the dreams of a fever.' 
' And then, whenever 1 no hy myself, 1 hear low voices 
and titterings of laughter from the recesses of the rocks. 
They mock me, that I, a free hunter, a denizen of the 
woods and prairies, a man whose liberty was never re- 
strained for a moment, should be entrapped in this 
manner, and made to die like a buffalo in a pit, or like a 
criminal in the dungeons of the old world ; that 1 should 
consume with thirst in a hind bright with innumerable 
rivers and springs : that 1 should wither away with famine 

while the woods arc full of game and life overed 

with buflUo famine if I had my liberty j 

1 tooid h without shrinking in the sight of the 

sun and the earth, and in the fresh open air. 1 should 
strive to reach some habitation of my fellow-creatures ; 
I should be sustained by hope ; 1 should travel on till I 
Sank down with weakness and fatigue, and died on the 
spot. Hut famine made more frightful by imprisonment 
and inactivity, and these dreams, as you call them, that 
dog me asleep and awake, they are more than I can bear. 
Hark!' he exclaimed, after a short pause, and throwing 
quick and wild glances around him, ■ do you heal 

yonder — do you hear how tbey mock me P — You will not, 
then, do what 1 askP — Give me the rifle." 

.' said the priest, who instantly comprehended his 
purpose. ' I must keep the piece till you are more com- 
posed.' 
Le Maire seemed not to hear the answer, but laying his 



on the rifle, was about to pluck it from the old 

man's hands. Father Ambrose saw that the attempt to 

retain possession of it against his superior slreuirlh, would 

he vain: be therefore slipped down bis right band to the 

lock, aDd cocking it. touched the trigger, and discharged 

it in in instant. The report awoke Eruily, who came 

Mtd breathless to the spot. 

' What is the matter*' she asked. 

' There is no harm due. my rliild,' answered the 

assuming on aspect of the moat perfect composure. 

' 1 discharged the rifle, hut it was not aimed at anything ; 

and I beg pardon for interrupting your repose at a lime 

when you so much need it. Suffer me to conduct you back 
to the place you have left. Le Moire will yon assist P' 

Supported by Le Maire on one side, and by the priest 
on the ether, Emily, scarce able to walk from weakness, 
was led hack to her place of repose. Returning with Le 
Maire, Father Ambrose entreated him to consider how 
much his niece stood in need of bis assistance and pr 
tion. He bade him recollect that his mad haste to (roll 
the world before called by his Maker would leave her, 
should she ever be released from the cavern, alone and 
Of at least with only an old man for her 
friend, who was hiausell' hourly exacting the summons 
of death. ETo cxliorted him lo reflect how much, even 
now, in her present condition of weakness and peril, she 
i in ed of his aid, and conjured hira not to be 
guilty of a pusillanimous and cowardly desertion of one so 
lovely, so innocent, and so dependent upon him. 

Le Maire felt the force of this appeal. A look of human 
pity passed across the wild expression of his countenance. 
He put the rifle into the hands of Father Ambrose. 
' You are right,' said he ; ' I am a fool ; and I hare 
I suspect, very near becoming a madman. You will keep 
id you are entirely willing to trust me with it. I 
will endeavour to combat these fancies a little longer.' 

in the men time the light from the aperture grew 
dimmer and dimmer, and the eyes of the prisoners, 
though accustomed to the twilight of the cavern, became 
at length unable to distinguish objects at a few paces from 
the entrance. The priest and Le Maire had placed them- 
selves by the couch of Emily, but rather, as it seemed, 

from that instinct of our race which leads US to seek each 
other's presence, than for any purpose of conversation, for 
each of the party preserved a gloomy silence. The topics 
of speculation on their condition had been discussed to 
weariness, and no others had now any interest for their 
minds. It was no unwelcome interruption to that melan- 
choly silence, when they beard the sound of a mighty ruin 
pouring down upon the leafy summits of the woods, and 
beating against tho naked walls and shelves of the preci- 
pice. The roar grew more and more distinct, and at 
length it seemed that they could distinguish a sort of 
shuddering of the earth above them, as if a mighty host 
was marching heavily over it. The sense of suffering was 
for a moment suspended in a feeling of bwc and curiosity. 

* That, likewise, is the rain,' said Father Ambrose, 
after listening for a moment. ' The clouds must pour 
downs perfect cataract, when the weight of its fail is 
thus felt in the heart of the rock.' 

' Do you hear that noise of running water?' asked 
Emily, whose quick ear had distinguished the rush of tho 
stream formed by the collected rains over the rocks with- 
out at the mouth of the cave. 

' Would that its channel were through this cavern,' 
eiclaimed Le Maire, starting up. * Ah I here we have 
it — we have it! Listen to the dropping of water from the 
roof near the entrance — aud here at the aperture !' He 
sprang thither in an Instant. A little stream, detached 
from the main current which descended over rocks that 
closed the mouth of the cave, fell in a thread of silver amid 
the faint light that streamed through the opening; he 
knelt for a momei M» burning lips, 

and then, hastily returning, bore Emily to the spot. She 
held out her hollowed palm, white, thin, and semi-trans- 
part, like a pearly shell and for dipping up the waters 
from one of those sweet fountains that rise la-* V\>t-s«x\ Nv 
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f the sea, and as fast as it filled with the cool, bright 
element, imbibed it with an eagcrm".* and 

:h>. Tli" pries) followed her exam| li I. 
alio drank frees the little stream as it fell, luil> 
r«riab brow, and suffered it («■■ full upon In 
neck. 

' It hat given me a new bold on life,' said Lc Maire, 
hi* chest distending with several full and longbre il 
* It has not h had the ' 

mnde my head less li| bter. I «ill 

rlemenl again — the choicest grapes 
of Fr« thing m delicious, so grate- 

ful. SO 1JI0--IV!' 

At this Bument Emily enrd out, ok moicil- 
the rack noral Doom beck— coma farther brta the 
cavern!' I- ksog cm lu the vast QUI 
entrance. Father Ambrose saw plainly that it was in 

linn, and ho bad just time to draw La Haiti from the 

spnt where lie had stooped down to tal 

of ' he stream, when alar^e block, which hail 

id, gave tu, sod fell in the vetj pkaoBwherobi 

left the print* of his feet. Sad be beet another 

Instant it must bare crushed Mm t" ssomav The prS 

. retreating within the cavern far enough '" wold 

Rcr. In] t not too far For ob* 

the event with mingled anprebsnaka and hope, 1 

of the cave just at the edge, on which Mien 

yawned at Lb i earth with which 

wen filled had become saturated anil ■walled w it h 

water, and unable any longer to supr'-rl the Unfnenae 

weight, settled away, at nrstalowiy, under It, and finally, 

with Its incumbent load, fell suddenly and with a 

ideas crash, to tl , biting the 

ami the air ul' heaven into the cavern. The 

thunder of that disruption waa succeeded by the fall of 

a few Urge fragments of rock on the risrli t add left, after 

and his companions heard only the fall 

rain and the heavy sighing of the wind in the 

her Ambrose and Emily knelt involuntnrily in 

ag at then- unexpected deljTSrance. Le Moire, 

ellhoa to the devotional mood, observing tin ir 

•, bad bent bis knee to imitate it, » hen I >-- lance at 
Iter world, now laid open to hll bin 

start again to his feet with an exclamation of di 

His two companions arose also, and turned to the broad 

opening which now looked out from the cave "v.-!- the 

' That world is ours again,' said Le Kiln, with a tone 
of BXQlUUoa. • Wo are released at last, and now [el us 
see in what manner we can descend.' 

•. he approached the verge of the rock from 
»hieh lli.' levered mass had lately lilleti, and saw, to bis 
dismay, that, the terrace which bad Sirred as a path to 
tht I'tcra was carried away for a considerable distance 
to the right and left of where they stood, leaving the face 
precipice smooth and shenr from lop In ! 

• i. bo projection by which lfc« boldeti 

and iinisl ague could scale OF deSMInf It, Ln BUaiM Ihrew 
'!• id , on the ground. 

■ W r must puss another night in this dungeon,' sanl be, 
' and perhaps starve to death after all. It li clear et 
th:ii we shall have to remain here until somebody comes 
to take us down.' 

The Mil li and Emily came npat this moment : — ' Tbil 
is a sad disappointment,' said the former, ' but we bam 

ibis advantage, that we can now Twelves both 

.id heard. Let us iry the eftecl "f our voices. It 
is not impossible lhat then maybe some person . 

Accordingly the* shonted togi iher, sod though nothing 
answered but the echo of lb 

in that reply ul" the iiianiiu al cheer- 

ing and bope-insplringi to 

greetved that all their erl ■ I i 

their n isti ned foi at— a third 



time, Mid answered. The halloo of a fa! 

nun) n lie' Bonis IH-Trrw ' 

t last,' said Emily. 
wm in an in,' txi uW 

a 'id aiain I ■ ', and strain ■ •■ 

tune: 

he, ' and the voice is nearer than a: 
shall lie released.' 

he sound of ipiick footsteps on thee r 

. lik' I.-- M 

t Wt> 

■ liands with an rxrtatn 

y are diara- 
verod at last ! A re you all i 

' All ..,i. . 
and in a confoun led hm . horrid dm.' 

The young man regarded il IrsWt 

rnomeiii I out, ' 1 1 : 

incl I will bring j on Ih 

then disappeared in the forest. 

Emily's wal n was. in i unfub 

filled, 'I'li.-it young man was lb'iiri I'auvill 
him I.' i his air and figure as soon as he i 
and before she be 

with many others belon ba settler 

the put r lo it curat 

the morning after i e.altdforti 

to bo at no great distance wh 

took place. Struck with astonishment at the tren. 
concussion, he waa hastening to di* 
he based DM shoal to which he answer 

It was not lung I "g-am bears 

in the wood* and a crowd of the gi 

peered advancing through thi 

of provisions, some dragging ladders, bow 

and other apptianc 

eriloui elevation 
spliced together, and secured bystr 

i lr.nr: ih. 1 .1 he -ks below to ' 

oerern, and Senrt asoended. 
The reader will bare bo difficulty in baeginbuj tin 

elusion. The. if the lovers al in r such 

circumstances cannot be de sc ri b e d . 1 [ -ratd 

by the village: niie their vcnrtliy p— lor wroesdas 

tears into the good man 
to do justice to the delighi of Le Mairc 
companions and their basket of pn 
may also, if he please, imagine another little in. 
v. it limit which some of them might think thenar 
imperfect, namely, a certain marriage ceremony 
took place before the next Christmas, and at which the 
venerable Father Ambrose officiated. Le Maire, when 1 
saw him last, was living with one of Emily*i 
hale old man ut eighty, with a few prey hairs se.. 
among his raven locks, full of stories of his youthful «d- 
Oi an- which be reckoned thai "I bis imprison- 
ment in the c the best, lie had, bo? 
no disposition to become the hero of another talc 
kind, since he never ventured into anoth l under 
another nek as long as he lived; and was wt 
hia narrative with a friendly admonition 
y. mil, nil anil inex|ierienced hearers agai 
mi so dangerous a 



'I EO LOG V. 

I'llHMA-nONS. 

'ified rocks which we have already 
of Imperfectly consolidated clay, 
■and, and grw ','v o enr Some portioui "f these 

luve evidi'niiv ari.eii in ih, > decay of IJ t rocks, 

or have n still 

Bowing hi the vieinity , but thane m other pen 
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more ancient date, whose origin cannot be ascribed to any 

DOW operating in the place where these <!• 
occur. It i- Nit that even here turn format inns 

exist, one referable to existing causes, the other to camscs 
tliai no longer continue. Ine former or newer, have 
been oamed alluvium; r or mora >ncieilt» dilu- 

vium, fur which the term drift is now very generally sub- 
stituted. The name of diluvium was given to these forma- 
tion-, at a time when they wore supposed to hav 
produced by (hat delude recorded by Moses; but as no 
remains of man or works of art I • ion found in 

these beds, whilst they contain bones of extinct animals, 
their connexion with that historical event is now at least 
uncertain, n i -nine..! in the name given 

to them. The a of that awful catastrophe in 

the history of a rebellious world is too well confirmed by 
lad facts, and the traditions of the must widely 
scattered nations, to need support from geological phe- 
nomena. 

These deposits vary so much in different siiu. 
that no general description of them can he riven. In 
Scotland, the lower portion, generally named till, consists 
of a mass of bard t Jane clay, showing no signs of strati- 
fication, and mixed Irregularly with large angular frag- 
ments of rounded Hocks of stone. Near Edinburgh, it is 
often of a bine or black colour, hut in other parts of the 
country more frequently red. It has the same colour in 
many parts of England, consisting of a tenacious clay, 
raised with rolled flints or other boulder stones. The 
iiji|oT parti i ,f the formation are less coherent, and often 
contain sand or gravel Imperfectly stratified. In some 

both in England and Scotland, these masses are 
more than a hundred feel thick. On the continent of 
Europe their character is very similar to that in this 
country, and the United States of America appear to be 
covered by a corresponding formation of sand, clay, and 
gravel. 

The most remarkable circumstances connected with 
these deposits is the frequent occurrence in them of erra- 
tic blocks, or travelled stones as they are called, that is, 
large rounded stones derived from rocks far distant from 
the place where they occur. These blocks are found not 
only enclosed in the masses of sand and clay, but often 
scattered in vast numbers over the surface. In some 
places the whole ground is thickly strewed with them, so 
as to render the soil wholly unproductive, or to place 
great impedimenta in the way of agriculture, where 
hills or rocks, from which these stones may have been 
derived, occur in the vicinity, we are less struck with 

Round London, chalk flints CO 
vast abundance the tertiary formation, but the whole of 
that ba*iu I landed bj chalk hills, wc feel no 

difficulty in explaining their presence. So also the masses 
of trap or sandstone, near Edinburgh, arc at once referred 

inferior rocks and to the hills rising every where 
in the vicinity. But when at the latter masses of gneiss 

ite occur, whose original locality must be sought 
for in tli.- Qrampianf, sixty miles to the north, we are 

more potXled with their presence. Nor is this a solitary 

9. In the plains of Yorkshire, granite blocks arc 

u ii. though no rock of that nature is seen 

nearer than Cumberland and tbecoast of Scotland. Some 

lots found there are said to belong to rocks met 

i Labrador ; and others, of Scandinavian origin, 

i men on many part* of Britain. In Holland, too, 

panics and porphyry, corresponding to the 

rocks forming the mountains of Sweden, ire abundant. 

lore is no nearer locality whence they can be de- 

1'. i haps the most remarkable example of these erratic 

be found in the tow countries lying south of 

I Denmark on the 

on the east, the north 

in immense plain with no high moun- 

vered with clay, sand, or moat, 

ingro - >erv tluoly scattered, 



or even wholly wanting for miles. In general they are 
arranged in semicircular groups, as if spread out from u 
centre. In (he WCBt, the blocks resenill- the rocks of 
Norway nnd Sweden ; in Prussia, these are mingled « itfa 
from ["inland; and in the. east, in Russia, the 
latter chiefly prevail. The size of these block, is ray 
various, from a few feet to eighteen or twenty in diameter. 
The block dug out of the marshes near St Petersburg, on 
which the statue of Peter the Great : weighs 

about 1500 tons; and at Berlin a bowl has been • 
of another measuring twenty-two feel in diameter aud six 
feet deep. It is ni t. however, Cor ornamental purposes 
alone th.it. these stones are employed. In Northern Ger- 
many, most of the roads and streets are paved with the 
harder kinds, nnd many old churches and castles have 

till of them, In one place, a variety of transition 
limestone is so common, that it has supplied some lime- 
kilns for centuries. Where not In men numbers as to 
re with the cultivation of the ground, they are 
regarded U an advantage by the inhabitants. 

Similar formations aroabundant in many otuereoiwtries, 
as in Canada and the United States of North America. It 
appears, however, that both there and in Europe Ihoy 
become rarer towards the south, and none are fuund in 
the countries south of the chain of the Alps. V 
theories have been formed to explain the mode iu which 
such immense stones could have 1 •••• n carried] for hundreds 
of miles, not only across rivers and laker, but evi i 
and wide seas. Before noticing these, however, there is 
another appearance which we must locution, as intimately 
connected «itli their origin. Some years ago, Sir James 
Hall observed that the surface of many of the rocks near 
Edinburgh was rubbed aud polished as if by the passage 
of some hard body over them. Many grooves and furrows 
also occurred, generally with a direction corresponding to 
that in which, on other grounds, the drift was supposed 
to have Wen carried. Similar phenomena have since 
been observed in many places throughout Scotland and 
England, and also on the continent of Europe and iu 
North Ainerio. Thole polished surfaces seem indeed to 

be as widely extended as the drift, and the direction of 
the grooves and scratches generally to Correspond with 
that in which the erratic blocks have been conveyed. 
Then is, therefore, but little doubt that both ha'. < 
produced by the same causes, aud are to be explained in 
the same manner. 

"I be meal ancient theory proposed by Hall referred the 
drift to a vast debacle orwave, produced by the deration 
of a part of the bottom of the sea. This wave, rushing 
with immense fury over the land, was supp os ed I 
borne along with it the mud, sand, and bouhler- coca- 
the drift, whilst the larger bloeks, in th.ir pas- 
sage over the projecting parts of the hills, robbed EbCM 
down, and impressed on them the grooves and furrows. 
To this theory it was objected, that none of the changes 
in nature, of which we have any experience, is at all 
capable of producing such a wave, and even were it other- 
wise, that it would not explain all the phenomena. On 
comparing the furrowed surface with the rocks near exist- 
ing glaciers, it appeared that they exhibited a great re- 
semblance, and hence a second theory ascribed the origin 
of the drill and boulders to such masses of ice. Iu 
Switzerland, the glaciers moving down from the Alps 
transport vast masses of stones, some of them of enormous 
dimensions, to great distances from the place where they 
exist as fixed rocks. This happens even at the present 
day, and glaciers are generally believed to have been for- 
merly more extensive, filling the whole valley of Switzer- 
land, ond transporting from the central Alps the large 
boulders now found lying on the Jura Mountains. OtU 
. near Neuchatel, calculate.) to weigh more than 
irpasses the largest of the northern blocks 
ned above. There can be therefore no doubt of 
the power of glaciers to convey large block* of stone to 
great distances from the mow W theyoric 

and in this way some of those in our own land may bare 
ben moved. But when it is proposed to explain, tb* 
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whole drift in this manner, more difficulty arises. Such 
pl.ii M-rs must hare extended from I navian moun- 

tains to Germany and our own i.-Und, and from lli 

nadl anil Labrador to the centre of the | 
Scales. This implies men ehangea in the slimal 
condition of the earth, as can hardly be admitted 

another theory I. ught for. In this the 

• of water arid ice arc combined, and the task which 
neither singly i « 'ish is assigned to both. It is 

i of tl»; drift, our continent! 
ill under the water* of the ocean. The en 
a Bowed from 
existed. On ami c land icebergs i 

whii.li were broken off by the waves, .mil floated down into 
more southern 1 I with block* of 

A« they melted thaw men deposited, and whet 
gnxmded en the shalle ■: s of oat present moun- 

tains—they rubbe tehed the rocks as we now see 

them. In confirmation of this theory, it is alleged ih.it 

, led with fragments of stone from GlW 
unci .-[ fteu teen in ii ■. neartbe 

el. or in the same latitud 

•t and the south of Germany, and that in the south- 
ern Hemisphere (bey ml* ince still nearer to the equator. 
It is also said that, with a lew except! a . s cease 

to lie found south of the line, which mag bo rappi 
hare limited the ancient icebergs i" their voyage towards 
the equator. 

Not less remarkable are the animal remains found in 
these deposits. In our own country, no organic 
have b fed in the drift or old L.iulder elay. If 

any such existed, they must all have been destroyed in 
the course of ages that have elapsed since its depo 

lii Clio beds above they are not uncommon. Thus bones, 

□early (be entire skeleton of a whale, were 

it of the carse clay iu the valley of the Forth above 

ng, and another near Airihrcy. not far from that 

town, both sben il high-water mark. Beds of 

and other (belli occur in the same formation. EJe- 

pfaanl ' n found both in Scotland u 

md are -very common in cither European countries. 
■ species different from 
The most remarkable col- 
thai In northern S 
the tasks of the fossil elephant, or ujanuuoth as it 
is named, farm s considerable article of commerce, and 
enough to load a ship arc collected every year. Tbey 
even furnish an ivory preferable to that of the lining 
i Irphant. It was once thought that the climate must 
have lieeri nuicli warmer »•!' itiimals inl 

the itonh if \-i:i, bul I entirety preset 

:. ! frith 
thick reddish wool, mixed with long black hair, and was 
thus adapted to I cold ' Ii mate. 

In North A nierics, bones of another . -i oaics, theinaslo- 

-II. 'I lu.s snimal teems to 

Cquall pbant in hulk, and probnbly 

frrqupnted ib f rivers and marshy places. It was 

mivurous ai Curier 

i to those of the sow or 

■ ii the i ihio hate furnished 

has been csl 

lliat bones belonging to more than one hundred ski 

!■ ,.t the Iiig Bone Lick in E 
■alt springs, slil! 

iter animals to that place in vast 
when the weaker "ere trodden down and buried 
■ the mud. '1 in v « ere n I 

^ hare been found 
X with 
those of tin: mammoth, atnl also "I r, and horses. 

same form uinct mam- 

malia have been is the m*>ga- 

tberinm, a kind of gigantic sloth, twelve or fourte 
long and si 

Uiylodon ai tb of somewhat i 

and dimensions. Tbey alt appear to Uj\ e lived on the 



leaves and small branches of trees, and aa their immense 

w' iv ' it ii. I them from climbing, ] Own 

thinks tint, they were In the habit i and 

ling down the trees and then itripping tkc-ra of 11. 

The appearauce of these, and many other species of 

.malia, fori- i (lo» period 

iii the geological history of the vco*lcL Though now ail 

IBVe inhabited our present continenta, and 

ieredamidt 'tswkere 

tli man now stand. When or how 1 1 

bee do bk i Ion 

trophe, or by U encroachment of man on 
their EaVonrite haunts, ia wholly unknown, though it 

seems more pro! they h id disappeared i 

I was called into ' eing. Bat tbongb tlio most remarks] 

they are not the onl - of that epoch. Ala 

>- class of ai ■ fugs has lefl 

anbed in the soil. These, bow ■ 

not permit us to notice, and we - 

beds ol irine shells, found at various In 

. 
Similar strata, em I inon In the 

of Not known too on the sloj 

of the St Lawrence, In a, and on 

more soothe! 

!ts of eitinrt beings, some faint out- 
lines of who id bistort 
vouriiiL' -.-. ith the world in which 
man now live.-. There is indeed i 
from another, no progress fi 
feet beii id and plao 
the earnest bribes are no le itcd in structure 
than to ners of the 

thai there la 1 1 lertain praduul adapta- 
ble world and its inhabitants to man, martin 
out aa the head of the creation, the summit : tern 
being. So far as our knowledge of the | asl condil 
the cart'i extends, there was no other period in winch 
man could have appenrcd with so lniteh pro; 

nous tribes of animals 

Ii adapted : his happiness and w< 

Even the most sceptical must allow, that the bngt 
cainly reptiles of tin* oolite wore no fit companioi 
man,' and it is no less evident that he and the large sloths 
and elephants we have been just now describing could not 
long have inhabited the same land. 

'I lie more recent deposits, referable to causes still in 

existence, are alio very interesting. Where rivers enter 

or hikes, they deposit the sand and mud with 

which their waters arc I ningwhat arc named 

deltas. 'II, ' dlnvinl matter, flop- 

i water, and gradually 
dimensions, except where Interrupted by the tides and 
currents. In this way, the Rhine has in the course of 
ages produced a b; i il Holland, the Po is gi 

ally encroaching on the 
regarded as a similar gulf filled by the di 
The still hi r- t other pari 

I ending deltas, thai of the Ganges c 
about two hundred miles from whei 
sea. 'I i Jed by that of the Miss 

aticed several I 
since New Orleans was built. M H also 

forming ble deposi iroous 

in which the remains of cv 
and iiiiimals are enclosed. Similar calcare 
are formed from sea water on the shores of tti 
and West India islands. In such a n cent tin. 
rear (as I 

enveloped, and may uowbesecn in the British Ma 

It wants ihe skull, which, however, is said to be 

as. This • 
05 of man in any form 
• It-rally hard aa 
. 1 1 um.'.n remains have also been 
found iu another recent formation of considerable 
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and importance. This is peat or moss, which covers, 
often to a great depth, large tracts of our own and other 
northern countries. In a moss in Lincolnshire, about a 
century ago, the body of a woman was found well pre- 

! from tlie antique sandals on her fa 
appeared to have been a Honiara lady. To the geologist, 
howeWK these recent deposits are chiefly interesting as 
illustrations of the. indent history of the earth, and as 
showing by analogy the way in which its various beds 
might ba produced. We shall not follow torn farther, 
l>ut here close our sketches of the various stratified forma- 

■■ imposing the crust of the |?lobe. The igl is rocks 

associated witb them in various countries, and the changes 
they have produced, si ill remain to ho considered. 



ANCIENT CEDARS IN THE POEBST 
OF LEBANON. 

Tiupmos asserts, and the people- believe, that these 
aged trees are the remains of tho forest that furnished 
timber, for Solomon's temple, three thousand rears ago: 
and every year, on Transfiguration-day, the ilaronites, 
the Greeks, and the Armenians, ch Urate a mass here, 
at the foot of a cedar, upon a homely altar of stone. It 
is certain that thoy were very ancient, even several hun- 
dred years aro. Two centuries since. : : wenty- 
five in number; Pecocko, a century ago, found fifteen 
standing, and the recently blown down: 
Burckhardt, in 1800, counted eleven or twelve : then 
are now hut seven, and these are of so prodigious a size, 
of an appearance so massive and imperishable, tint u is 
easy to bcl actually existed in biblical limes, 
Those which have fallen during the last two cent 
have either perished through extreme age and decay, 
while the occasional violence of the winds proball. 
trlbuled le their (all. ' The eldest trees, - ofa 

Burckhardt, ' arc distinguished by having the foliage and 
small branches at the top only, and by four, five, and even 
seven trunks springing from one base. The branches 
and foliage of the others were lower, but I saw none 
lied the ground, like those in the Kew 
BS.' The trunks of the old trees are covered with 
the names of twraalon, and other persons who have 
visited th -in. The trunks of the oldest trees seemed to 
be quite dead ;. the wood is of a grey tint. There is one 
very large tree which Bfandrell says he measured, and 
found it twelve yards six inches in girth, and thirty -seven 
yards in the spread of its boughs: at above five or sir 
yards from the ground, it was divided into five limbs, 
each of which was equal to a great tree. They are diffi- 
cult of approach, and are surrounded 1 with deep snow, 
Which is not passable until the middle of summer, when 

ns to melt away : the ground on which thoy stand 
ianneri irexedvith rock and stone, with a par- 

tial but luxuriant vegetation springing up in the Inter- 
stice* : their position, on the brow of the mountain, sur- 
rounded on ever p and solemn valleys, rocky 
and al i 'i.liculaV descents, waterfalls and dreary 
ing sacred and awful in it : they seem 
as if placed in their splendid and perilous site, like sen- 

between time and eternity — the sad and death- 
less memorials of the days ot" the first temple, when 
Qod dwell among his people, in the visible gl 
! in tlie blessing 
>h of his love. AH else has perished: the temple, 
the city, the generations of men, ' tike the Bands of the 
sea-shore for'inultitu ' ■•, religions, principali- 

ties, an. I powers, I iv pa sad like the winds that bowl 

ii these branches: and tho cedars have stood on 
their K hrow, immortal! No voice has yel 

! • hew them down utterly. The voice of time is 
on ibis cloud-like brow. How often have they 

of 1 wings, ' going forth utterly to 

put f' rili their leaves and their gl 

aeon, fresh and strong as in the 
days of their foal 
To i he fancy of tho spectator, seated on the grey rock 



by their side, there is mmeUling mysterious yet beautiful 
in the murmur of the (rind through their r 
the wild tones of a harp, said to be Coached by the band 
of the distant dead, whose spirit is | hearer 

knows that he shall never listen to that sound *u 
which there seems to be the voice Of eternity. 'I ; 
neir Jerusalem, ■ venerable sycamore, bei 
branches the prophet Isaiah was slain — the aged "lives M" 
the valley of Jehoshaphat do not come on tho memory or 

I ke these m b image is I . 

with tho earliest pictures of our childhood — with the ceil- 
ing, tlie walls, the pure gold, and all tho glory and his- 
tory of the firsl temple of the true God. Shall the 
till that temple be again rebuilt, and the restored race of 

again worship there •' ri i 
Palestine shall resound with the | raises of the Lord, sad 
the name of the Kcdeemer shall be borne even t 
Bovntaio brow, from the lip* of those who now d 
him. Then, and not till then, had they a voice: the' 
say, as of old, 'Now, let us depart in peace ;' » 
seen the first dispensation, the lecood alto has been ful- 
filled, ;ind we hue waiied oa earth till the third and lost 
manifestation tu our lost laud : it it time to depart, (if 
their past at well u present tm ■> .is of 

Beautifully descriptive: 'Tlie fir 
not like his boughs, and the chesmut-tr not like 

his branches, nor any tree in the garden of God was liko 
unto him in Uis beauty; they all envied him : the 
with a shadowing shroud, and of a high stature, and his 
top waj am"" k houghs — under hi* .'-ha. lew dwelt 

the people,' The voice of prophecy has perhaps often 
been heard . in hoc sacred trees i their 

name, and the images they suggested, often mingled in 
the strains of inspiration. Is there any object in nature 
more dear to tho poet : whether in the tempest they 
twang tbeh? aged arms to the aky, or th- hymn 

rose sweetly from multitudes kneeling around? Tho 
groves of all other lands, even the most ancient — I lie 
palm forests that were the pride of i'gj pt — the noble oak 
and fir trees of Epbraini and Carmel — the curse withered 
thcni, or with the changing seasons they passed away. 
V hcu the cedars also die, ail these, in Uu 
writ — each famous forest iu the old and new world- 
say, ' Art thou become like unto us, cut down to the 
ground : art thou also become weak a* weP' 

A small Arab tribe conic to live here when the snows 

Ited, in tfca beginning of July, and continue during 
the hot months. It is, to a simple and primeval people, 
a favourite and lovely residence, enjoying an air (li.it 
bears health on its wings, so pure and inspiring, from its 
very el re freedom from the heats 

that often prevail in tho valleys and lower declivities. 
The Arabs pitch their tents in the forest, in a sort of 
half savage Ufa, yet free from its peril-, and habit* i the 
stranger finds a friendly welcome to their ni 
thoy pass very many hours in the heat of day beneath 
the branches of the cedars, conversing, sinokii 
indolently — some of the mothers swinging tl 

rd hung to one of the sacred branches, as if some 
virtue wen thence derivable, or healing quality to soma 
bodily disease. Perhaps tho men, from a superstitious 
feeling, 6a I a peculiar pleasure, unknown elsewhere, in 
ag their long pipe, seated on a fallen branch or 
trunk, "it must be confess! i that their attitude and looks 
in thi» loved reverie and indulgence, however in k' 
wiili Oi i| are somewhat at variance with tho 

mora refined and enthusiastic reverie of II 
who would rather be alone in such a spot, than ciposed to 
the fixed and carious gaze of some young Aral, met \ 
the voice of her child.— Fitter' t Syria, tht liuly Lami, fa. 



THE TOTATO. 
Thebb it a great variety of roots and tubers fit for tho 
use of man ami domestic animals, several of which are 
eitensively cultivated, such as tui 
parsnips, and beets. The most rem*ckaUs.,W«.«^«,«*>. 
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of them all, is Qu potato, to which I shall at 

E resent confine mj I which 

mule me of by muii u 
•■! that it i 

Boot* I 

is Dot 

. 

rs in 
port white, without any of that [inrj-lc tint which 
exists in the cultivated varb 

potato plant seems first to have been Intr 
Into Brn i'n by S;r Walter RaJ i .!>. in 

:'n, but, for more than a century, n 
was cv probably Lo ''i-nmeous 

■ ring it, and to an improper man 

I , ilii-. 
root was considered a great raritj 

tilings per | ■•■ beginning 

of last century, it 

oragriruininil produce. Bradley, who wrote about the 
year 1720, and who ti 

in horticulture, wye cf potatoes ' They ire of leas 
note than borsc-radish, radisn. seOReaera, beets, and 

not pass them by u 

district of England when first 

have been Lancashire, and, 
1 1 WM iatroduci : ml use 

tbtnd, in 172ft .i dt r of the name of 

1'r.witi ,, in Stirlingshire, success- 

full, rabni a sron ofpototoea on a little plot ol . 
attached to his cottage, and was fortunate enough to call 
the attention of his nelgfaboun to the value of thi k hitherto 

i.il sale of lii» produce, 
be soon realized what was to him a fortune, the sum Of 
£200; tod meanwhOe, the public at ten i called 

I'lant, it LTadually inn'!' i, how- 

BTer, 'ill after tht rear 171.1, which was remarkable as 
a season of scarcity, that It 

ed as a Ngnlai branch of field husbandry. I la 
aberanearr mine mentioning an at 

which showed, that so late ■ r 17-V;, the 

potato was still a rarity in Wigtonshire. This Incident 
was, tli 1 1 aome potat'K'^in h'-r ; 

to cburi'li on Sun is something 

quite new; hut (I .i« she 

was in the act of going out on the dismissal of the congrc- 

sbe lost her bun I. -u in the passage, which created 
rablc speculation. In England, with tl 
of LaneaahirB, Hie progress of this esculent hate general 
cultivation was still slower. It was known in Yi irl 

a garden plant down to 17'W; ami in Snmerset- 

DXUst date its introduction as uu article of i n in- 

produce, at least ti tcr. After this period, how- 

' lie value of the potatoe came to be very generally 

lated; and, in the year 17:Wi, in tl 

alone, no fewer than 1700 acres were plante.l with tins 

root, for the supply of the London market, l'ntstoea 

1 have found their w ay into the continent of I ! 
at a considerably later period than Into England, but liny 

more rapidly into common use, and wo m • 
their general cultivation there from about the middle of 
Uat rcutury.— !>>'■ TedPhilOt^pkfoftu ifanMM', 



A IlISAnitr.I.lHLE PILLOW CO.MI'AMUN. 

wiiik' mr people were loading the beasts H 

morning, I had laid down on cushions, upon a carpet, 
mill' r the shade of an old tree, till my 
be brought. When 1 rose I heard a hissing; noise behind 
me, and turning round, perceived a large ser 

itill half-ceneeali boUow trunk of U 

with Mi bead and the fore part of its bodyooiled up, 
reeling on n lose to the plai i v hescl 



•fdse 



had left an impression. There is no doubt 
pern, attracted bj the warmth and aafUset- 

It 

mwt venomous specie*. Thus, we oft^n 
wit hoi n of Uieir 



. ! • 

You took mo, Will, «ji»I l,r«ri. 

i in all > < i in 

1 .IVq 1 «T«r til 

\"„ ; I w ,< than may vltur% f\M£ m 

i - »**U ■> W0 

Vim, ni«Wi n pulafp of my at 

■Jiai east bduI; 



- ■unllgl.l l 
t l<»,- 

Hi liuM l. 

How oft mi, iIimjt f i1ii|< in i ai»i at, assssas 

I lake II., 

Ami Oral II is a pari uf IB* 

qraooUu Las, ■ 
I MX uolfof « Ii.iii I' 

I ask not for lea* ft-asal Car*, any faro I do 
I ink not fur attire mort. gs g not 

i i BUki uu' I oat. 

aha tnintjji, 
hi knowMft .l.i-i' ynii prlii m 1 not -mm nlilar 

' nr for sum, 
M I nmv «f.U be. 

1/jOU Xlll r-iul, I'll 'It ami work , I nwaj. 

L*aa tedious 1 9)1*1! I 

A ohm 1 • -'Kin I'll ho f 

■ 
Ami if *r ba not riob and groat, we may uu via* 

111) luart cmii warm join I 



<vpj 69m mi «4d aiuuWr uf Uw SbimU, Tt**n. u as 
Hfwtal SHioru >IU UK It hM pwtfcaU merit of M f» -pnatll 

rl.l.ll, M, Mm.ui.1 of IU Am Inowl 4.ft.U,ito). II la Ham Uw pM. af ... A a — 

uu),, uxi itarir.,. attaS HI..U. !■ mU t" Sata %«*■ 

I— )|,i, .t f.ulu. fft Uty lla i»-dptwj«rf» In via t*& m " '" "'*' '-' l'rlrfw.««« 

oflMj. II Su b>M> t«UIM I,, — r»l ■ f ,...■ 1 l. u i. 



M II Gam an clDaurnl and louf LI111 nplwal In Ulialf <A thuiiau<l4 -t n, taW 
cpanlrjauaMd, It ounM ba loo alilil} rlmiUM. 



INI'I.C BWOT OP llli: HIVINE OMNsTRBBKNOB, 

The idea of the divine omrriprcsence will sometimes 
obtrude itself even on the most giddy and thoughtless, 
and bnpresa them with amomentsi ness, It has 

checked the sinner hurrying impetuously along thecan-er 
of iniquity, and compelled him to pause or dr^v bock in 
dismay and terror. 1 1 has thrown a chilling damp — a 
ig horror — on the spirit of the sensualist while 
revelling amid the deloofrs ' pleasures of sin,' and it has 
palsied the hand that was stretched forth to pluck the fruit 

uf tin: ("iii-biil Jen tree, It has irradiated anil cheered the 
abode of poverty and affliction, and nerved the arm of 

nd virtue, and impelled to deeds of fortiitiii 
valour, of faith and patience. — Dr Bahmr. 
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THE COMMON OEIGIN OF 
MANKIND. 

It ii indisputably tho doctrine of the Bible, that the happy 
pair who dwelt in Eden, were the sole progenitors of the 
human race. The sacredness of the source from which 
the doc trine is derived, begets in many a strong reluctance 
to inquire how far it is capable of being ma i ntai n ed on 
scientific grounds. Since the question has been decided 
by the authority of Heaven, is it not impious to subject it 
to any process of philosophical investigation?" But an 
attempt to ascertain whether what is taught in the Bible 
Can be Supported by independent evidence does not neces- 
sarily presuppose suspicion of its truth. Every enlight- 
ened Christian must believe that, between nature ac- 
curately observed and revelation accurately interpreted, 
there is, there can be no contradiction ; so that the more 
diligently the students of both prosecute their researches, 

the more they will discover latent points of harmony and 
coincidence between the two volumes which the Creator 
has prepared for the instruction of mankind. Tho Bible 
presents to our minds a momentous array of facts and doc- 
trines : some of which transcend our reason, and must be 
received in the simplicity of faith ; while others relate to 
matters of consciousness, or observation, or history, and 
maybe confirmed or corroborated by proofs which are 
collected from every department of human knowledge. 
Instead of frowning on the votaries of science as their na- 
tural enemies, the disciples of Christianity should rather 
welcome them as fetlow-laliourers in the same great cause, 
and express gratitude for the important contributions 
which they have made, whether intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, to the evidence aud the illustration of the Book 
of Books. Let the astronomer direct his glass to the 
starry heavens — let the ideologist travel from land to 
land to swell his collection of fossils — let the phrenologist 
descant on the functions of the brain — and we shall always 
be glad to receivu their reports, provided only they report 
nothing which they have not actually seen. We regard 
them as commentators on the sacred volume, although of 
a different class, as well as Matthew Henry, and Thomas 
Scott, and Adam Clarke. 

The natural history of man scarcely engaged attention, 
as a separate subject of discussion, till the beginning of 
th« preseut century. The father of the study was Blu- 
menbach, who gave in his writings the first example of 

exact and extensive examination of the varieties of the 

human species. The English author who has distin- 
guished himself most highly in this province is Dr Prieh- 
arJ. The results of his labours are embodied in two 
works which have won the admiration of all competent 



judges—' Researches into toe Physical History of Man- 
kind,' and ' The Natural History of Man.' These works 
axe the storehouse from which all future writers on the 
common origin of the human family must draw a large 
proportion of their materials, some more, some less 
directly. We have thought that it might not be unin- 
teresting to lay before our readers an abstract of the argu- 
ment by which it may ho proved that mankind are 
descended from one pair. 

I. The first branch of the argument is, that in those 
respects in which varieties of the same species are usually 
understood to agree, the members of the human family 
evince a resemblance to each other. 

We may specify the duration of life, the iirogress of 
development, the forms of disease, and the nature of the 
faculties, instincts, and habits. 

The average duration of life varies considerably among 
different tribes of men. Yet the variation is not greater 
than is satisfactorily explained by their geographical po- 
sition, their climate, their mode of subsistence, their 
social state, and other circumstances. If the rate of mor- 
tality be so sensibly affected by the diversities that exist 
among the same people, why should we wonder at its in- 
crease or diminution among communities that are subject 
not only to dissimilar, but to opposite orders of influence ? 
Were there any tribe in which the average duration of life 
is as low as thirty, or as high as a hundred years, there 
might be some pretext fur doubt. There is none such. 
There is no spot on earth where it is felt necessary to 
object to the words of Mosea, as erring either by excess 
or by defect : ' The days of our years ore threescore and 
ten ; and if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, 
yet is their strength labour and sorrow, for it is soon eat 
off, and wo fly away-' With regard to the term of longe- 
vity or the extreme limit of human existence, there is 
almost entire uniformity. There have been persons cv cry - 
where, whose lot it was to survive the generation with 
which they hare grown old, but none of them has sur- 
vived it beyond a very brief period. It needs no mora 
than a casual inspection of the records of longevity 
Hnec us that it is not a privilege of which any race of 
men can boast a monopoly. 

There is a progress of development by which the infant 
rises to the proportions of a full-grown man or woman. 
It is the same iii every human being who arrives at ma- 
turity. Whether she was a black or a brown, or a white 
mother, that smiled on the natal hour of the tittle stran- 
ger, her offspring must pass through the same series of 
changes before she shall be relieved from the office of 
maternal superintendence. Where is it that children do 
uot draw their firs* nnur«fei»»aos. Vwsbv ■k-^»«vs«35SxNsw»»>- 
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Where do therijK'ak without a prompter, and walk » ith- 
uut a - cradle exempt from the iu- 

t* tbe» I 

(.■:■'; • \ .- .' . i'i ' . . '' - ' -"i h m :ir-- I !,■• 

l"V »»»• at WWrl 

|-€l»t.' 

[natter* 1 

wii beauty ul the '-t. . 

«hat stages 
paned in re are. 

t animals has disease* peculiar to itself. 
and which, however virulent in their contagion, cam 

.mother, Tberv ire i 
ml-; For ,. morbid poison which has . 

•, ii sometimes conveyed t.> in.b I -aging i 

to another, »» when ii, 
human subject with hvdr..phobia. Vet it rmi»t he ad- . 

ale, that disease 
of tras s to anotl 

ill law, a flick of animals of one 
may main unhurt rliniunii an extern i»P rrnrt, while I ml • 
titadea of tthar kinds an «wcpt awaj 
destruction. If ail men did not b. I none family 

weald be epidemic diaeaat though fre- 

quent, and foil iu their r:iv.i tribe*, could 

effect no lodgment in the corutitu then. There 

arc different degrees of 1 i ut. iliTy to their attack, bat 

pit- Li- I mm un i ty nowhere axial*. The plague has found 

K>. MEMUM in nrrr clime; the historian tells of Ike 
plague i) (' \i hi'iis, u$ well as the plague nl Lt.ndon. Small- 
pox doe* not spare the natives of any particular r 
It may fret with its ut. itber "I the 

t lie blue-eyed daughter of a 
in land, i Iholera pursued its course of devastation 
N ..ii. the Ganges to the Forth, testifying, by 
ncc ol . Lional check to its progrcse, 

that, from the sunburn*. Hindoo to the hardy Caledonian, 
re all ' made of one blood.' 
The I ts, ami habits of human nature, 

ire n% Icadiiiir cliaiaeieristiei. A resemblance maybe 
traced between man and some of the inferior animals, in 
bil bodily structure and organization; although it has no 
doubt been greatly exaggerated by would-be sages, anibi- 
iroin what motives we know not, to prove thein- 
.t of kin to the ape or I 
lowb.v n to mind, man holds an unapproachable 

.inence; so that, even in his fallen state, he retains 
the prerogative with which he waa invested in the age of 

Ualni once— Vharing 'dominion over the fish oftl 

in. I over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
.11 the earth, and over even 

earth." In these nobler attribute, of humanity, all 
hare aa their birthright, W.-n; i: pu estate as- 
semble in one place a ii» individual-, from uaery countrj 
"i" the globe, it would not be easy to observe, their various 
ues, to mark their various complexions, and to listen 
ir various languages, without feettmj as if wi 

us of the population of different worlds. ! 

BUI ifwa accompanied the ineinbers of this ' representa- 
tive eongrea of ilia human family' in their return i 

u«n homes, we would soon discover that under all this 

astonishing variety there lnrka a substantial identity : the 

is ditTereiit, the nature ii tlio same. If we go, 

With them to I s ..f their ordinary employe 

i hem exploring the Bams rteslu of nature, using 

matter, and resorting to the lame 

mechanical principles. If we go with them to the festive 

board, we tee the same social excitement, and hear the 

cund Tough fulsong. If we go with them I 

[ uhfir rencourse, we tu me cotn- 

i .I . ■ ; u . 1 1-- . the same oppression of raperiorB, the 

l ho weak, ll we go wiih them to the 

the same anguish on the pari of the pa- 

f on the part of the spectator. 



desire i: mortality." If 



we (o «IU 



proclaim »ith • 
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atustberc 

u mlly uarlvTtteod loir. 
f tfcr immtn 

family 

f.ef dj refer hei 
are admitted to furnish l 

zoological • 
thatai; baawav 

Imlc to the kindred fact 

a. rsioo to Form the 

This ai I 

i I ■■• 'Hi I law : " foi 

ous intercourse * i 

overrui 

WOUld DOl 01 lb'' i la-sili 

hut » rl the win 

aversion, bowerer, i. nnl inrinelhle. ..oolbot 

is familiar with the crossing of tl 

I ei the canary, and bullfinch, or yellowbamn 

sparrow. Bat irregular union among animals i-. 

productive of "ir-i i 

they belong are separated by a 

cmii in these cases In which offspring follows, it .lex-* not 

|. .„...,, the power rf perpetuating its kind. The i 

nature ham pal h. bnds under the ban of all but ■ 

sal sterility. Tie | 

Derations, and then it i* nut by the ut i 
willi mull", but by reunion with :i pure breed, V 
the facts on this subject with regard to the In 
Such an antipathy as has been d<-», ribed ■!•- 
among them. The flame of mutual lo\ Ihsd in 

the bosom of many a pair who trace then 
widely different lino of ancestry, mid who 
marks of a widely distant birthplace. WhaU v.r .. 
the Kuropean maid may feel to giro her heart and band 
to a man of colour, is conventional, not natural ; a ■ 
children maybe as eminent for every quality that 
fix the affections of a parent, as if her ' 
of her own complexion. Nay, the intermarriage i 
remit races, instead of producing a degenerate pr 
is generally followed by an improv. > 

mind. Many of the countries t hat ban 

tion to its highest pitch, have been inhabited by 

who exemplified this mixture ol blood. 

III. The third branch of the argument is. that tl 
spects in which the members cf the human famil. 
play sie^is of dissimilarity, are not greater or more 
meroua than are found among animals confessedly of tlir 
same inaelfs, 

The main poiriti of dissimilari ty aim mg mankind, relate 
or to form and itructure. 

There is generally a close . ; Iwet n tin- 

colour of the skin, hair, and (.yes. When the hair is 
white . i red, the complexion is fair or ruddy; when the 
hair is dark, the complexion varies from a alight brown 
tint to jet-black. Persons who have a fair contpli 
and flaxen or auburn hair, have tight-blue ..r grey eyes ; 

the eyes of those who have a sv-artby colour of skin ujd 
hair, arc dark. As it is difficult to describe iu word* the 
various hues and shades which arc presented in the 
mail skin, it is more convenient to adopt the colour of the 
hair us the mark of the difference of complexion which 
exists among our race; and ■here ore three varieties 

which may I it the aid ol know- 

ledge — th<- black-haired, the white-haired, and the red- 
haired. The btaclt-haired variety Inelonea the largest 
nation of tbo human tamily. Except in the northern 
parts of Asia, and of our own continent, it has a decided 
preponderance among the inhabitants of almost all coun- 
triei : insomuch, that tome of the most eminent Beta- 
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relists have pronounced that the bur of the first man 
must havr been black. The white-haired variety i-i BBj 
characteristic of any particular tribe or country, but is 
found almost everywhere. It comprehends what are 
called the Albinos, a mosit singular class of human beings. 
Their general appearance i* cadaverous ; their body it 
Covered with a soft milk-white down ; their skin is. rough 
and scurfy, and apt to crack as if afFected with leprosy ; 
their eyes are red, and being without the black mucus 
which absorbs the superfluous rays of light, arc incapable 
of enduring the splendour of the meridian sun 
favourite hour is ' the noon of night," when their organs gf 
vision are more acute than at midday ; and hence they 
h»Te been termed by Linnaeus and others, "nocturnal 
men." The most astonishing instances of this variety, 
are perhaps the white negroes, who appear occasionally 
among the sable tribes of Africa. The red-haired variety 
prevails elderly in those parts of Europe and Asia where 
the temperature is less sultry. Its principal haunt is in 
regions that are comparatively cold ; so that the trills 
which bare chosen their home anion? the mountains often 
display a profusion of ' golden' ringlets (to borrow an 
epithet from Virgil), while their lowland neighbour*, aro 
black-haired. It seems a just inference, that there is 
something in the climate of certain districts of the earth 
that is favourable to the production of this variety, 

The varieties of form and structure, if less obvious than 
the varieties of colour, are not less real or prominent. It 
his been common to enumerate fire classes of nations into 
which tho human race may b; divided, on account of the 
strongly marked lines by which they are distinguished 
from each other: the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the 
Ethiopian, the American, and the Malay. Kecent writers 
bare proposed a different classification: the Iranian, 
Taraw a, American, Hottentot, Negro, hm "" ll A| - 
fourou, including the Australian under the last of these 
classes, y/ bethcr we prefer the old or the new uomen- 
clature, we most recognise the shape of the skull as the 
most conspicuous mark of ibe varieties that oxist among 
mankind with respect to form and structure, and there 

are three Which may be easily distinguished — the oval, 
the narrow and long-faced, and the bmad and square- 
faced. The oval is that which characterizes all the na- 
tives of Europe, and consequently ourselves. It is need- 
less to Cell how symmetrical is the bead, how ample the 
brow, and how regular the features ; for whoever will 

look in the face the next person he meets, or notice the 
form which is reflected from his mirror, may sec a speci- 
men of the Caucasian variety. The narrow and long- 
faced is eiemplified in the skull of the Negro. The 
degrading comparisons which have been made between 
this class of nations and some of the inferior animals, are 

owing to the inquirer having confined his observations to 
the young chimpanzee, in which, from the partial develop- 
ment of the bones of the face, the skull appears larger in 
proportion than it is in the mature monkey. The facial 
angle is scarcely less In the negro than it is in many a 
Briton, Who scorns him for his inferiority; and if it be, 
it is not so much from the smaller sizeof his cranium, as 
from the projection of the lower part, of bis face. The 
broad and square-faced has its type in the Esquimaux, 
Finns, Kalmaki, Chinese, and other families of the Mon- 

Slian variety. The pictures of the mandarins of the 
lestial Empire, which recent events have placed within 
every body's reach, must supersede the necessity of verbal 
description. 

This sketch of the varieties of colour, form, and struc- 
ture, that occur among the different tribes of men. may 

produce in some minds an impression unfavourable go the 
belief of their common origin. Before any one yields lo 
the influence of this impression, let him inquire whether 
there are not eorrcsponding varieties among inferior ani- 
mals confessedly of the same species. There is an over- 
whelming amount of proof. With regard to colour, let 

Us observe the diversity amonc. the animals with which 
domestication has made us most familiar. An: there 
not black, white, and bay horses? Are there not black, 



md white cats? Are there not black, white, and 
red sheep P Are there not white rabbits and white mice — 
the very albinos of their respective species P With l 
to form and structure, there is a similar diversity. The, 
skulls of the ditlerenl tribes of men are much more alike 
than those of different breeds of horses. The sow is ac- 
knowledged to be a legitimate descendant of tho wild 
boar, yet the skull of the one differs as widely from that 
of the other, as a Hottentot's from a Scotchman's. As 
this animal has generally followed in the track of the 
discoveries of the lords of the creation, it exhibits a closo 
parallel of the changes which they may be supposed to 
nave undergone. It is a historical fact, that there were 
no swine in America at the time wheu it was discovered 
by Columbus. They were soon introduced from Europe, 
but during the short period which has intervened, there 
has been a wide departure from the parent stock. These 
are no more than a few examples : are they not, however, 
sufficient to prova, that if minor points of dissimilarity 
are to be held adequate grounds for doubting identity of 
species, the whole history of animated nature must bo 
written anew ? 

IV. The fourth branch of the argument is, that instances 
can be mentioned in which the varieties that exist among 
mankind have been actually produced within the period 
to which authentic history extends. 

The full illustration of this topic would impose on us an 
inquiry into the dispersion of the human race, and into 
the origin and affinities of the nations into which it has 
been divided. This inquiry, although too laborious to be 
prosecuted here, has been pushed as far as tbe present 
state of information admits, f'r Pricbard devote- to ' 
three volumes of his larger work. He first surveys tbe 
various tribes that inhabit the African continent ; then 

the races that are scattered through the Austral eoaatriea 
and the islands of the Indian Ocean ; then the several 
branches of the great family from which Europeans draw 
their descent ; then the nations that are recognised as the 
children of Shorn ; then the population of the northern 
and eastern parts of Asia ; then the native tribes of the 
new world. Tbe result may be stated in his own words .-— 
■ It will. 1 apprehend, be allowed by those who have at- 
tentively followed this Investigation of particulars, that the 
diversities in physical character belonging to dilli MBt 
races present no material obstacle to the opinion that all 
nations sprang from one original — a result which plainly 
follows from the foregoing considerations.' 

It is not pretended that under each branch of this argu- 
ment there are not some facts of which, in the present 
state of our knowledge, we cannot give a satisfactory ex- 
planation. But it is maintained that it demonstrate- on 
scientific grounds a vastly preponderating probability in 
favour of the doctrine which we believe on the authority 
of revelation — ' That God made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell on all the face of the earth.' 

This is a doctrlno that is dear to the heart of every 
philanthropist, and especially every Christian philanthro- 
pist. There are many who entertain the most despond- 
ing views of the fate of large sections of the human race, 
and who | redid, almost without a sigh, that it is their 
destiny to be driven into the ocean by the aggression Of 
the pioneers of civilisation, or to fall before the artillery of 
the white man, or to bo consumed with tbe • firewater' 
whieh •• >: -lit Mbs* the priuci pal beverage of the race of 
mortals fur whom the sovereignty of the earth is reserved. 
Their opinion is generally founded on a belief, conscious or 
latent, of the inherent and inevitable inferiority of the 
beings whom they so coolly resign to destruction. But if 
the aborigines of America, and Australia, and New Zea- 
land, arc ■ bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh,' why 
should we be ' of that wicked one and slay our brother?* 
All the elements of our own humanity arc lodged in their 
bosom; and if these were duly evolved, they might not 
only ecjual but outstrip us in the career of intellect* 
moral improvement. It is not CStaVtnl nation hut educa- 
tion which should be the watchword of the true philan- 
thropist. Since savages belong lo the hiuawe. vv»,'*. "•& 
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absurd to rank a proposal to extend to them the blessings 
of education in the same category as a proposal to teach 
tbo starling to speak, or the dog to dance, or the sow to 
know, or the mouse to ling. The same fact should urge 
us to communicate to all the advantages not only of civi- 
lisation but of Christianity. All need the peculiar bless- 
ings of the religion of the New Testament ; nil are capable 
of receiving them. If there are any inhabitants of earth 
who have sunk below the reach of the sage or the states- 
man, there are none who have sunk below the reach of 
the minister and the missionary. As long as they wear 
the indelible traces of human nature — that nature which 
Hi Bon of God condescended to assume and shall retain 
for ever — that nature for which the sacrifice of the cross 
Ma aOtnd —thai nttun to vbidl ■ spiritual influence i=- 
promised — that nature for whose admission the portals of 
heaven arc set open— as long as they wear the indelible 
traces of human nature, we dare to affirm that it is 
possible to convert them to Christianity. What, the 
Moravians have done in Greenland, what the London 
Missionary Society has done in the South Seas, what the 
Baptist Missionary Society has done in India, what the 
Glasgow Missionary Society has done in Afriea, what 
missionary enterprise has achieved during the last fifty 
years in every part of the globe, is a proof and a pledge 
of what might be accomplished if the experiment were 
made on a comprehensive scale by a unanimous church, 



FOREIGN AUTHORS. 

CAMOENS. 

Is our last number wc left Cnmoens shipwrecked on a 
foreign shore, with nothing left but the manuscript of 
that poem which was to give a lasting celebrity to his 
name. 

At the coast of Cambodia Camoens found a friendly 

Eoople, who supplied his immediate wants, and watched 
is recovery from the shipwreck, till the arrival of a 
vessel which might convey him to Goa. During this 
short residence he looked for consolation to the beautiful 
psalm — 

■ Wa*n «•<■• oor limb* to Mat, 
Sol Ji>wo by proud Euphrates Ifrtain. iM. 

upon which he wrote a paraphrase which is very much 
admired. On his arrival at Goa, in 1561, Camoens was 
graciously received by the viceroy Pom Constantino. « BO 
was a brother of l)um Theodosio dp Eragan/a, and a friend 
of the poet. This distinguished nobleman used all his 
ui- I .. . BaCt as much as possible the remembrahce 
nf bjl misfortunes. Grateful for these endeavours, and 
sensible of the superior Cnaractcr of the new viceroy com- 
pared with his former persecutor Barroto, he addressed to 
Ding an epistle in verse, in imitation of that of Horace to 
Augustus, in which he disclaims having been induced, by 
any prospect of reward, to compose the poem or to flatter 
his protector. 

During the short administration of Dom Constantino, 
our poet enjoyed some of that tranquillity of mind to 

which he bad 1 d for so long a period a stranger. 

bjgnlY esteemed) and noticed by the nobility of 
India. (Jn one occasion he invited several of these noble- 
men to an entertainment, who were not a little surprised 
on uncovering their plates to find that, instead of the first 
course, a set of verses had been placed for each. The 
plot and pluvfulness of the verses caused considerable 
mirth and amusement, and added much zest to the sub- 
sequent and more substantial part of the banquet. 

llut this sort of interregnum in the misfortunes of 
Camoens was but of short duration. Towards the end of 
the same year in which he had escaped from shipwreck, 
saving nothing but his life and his poem, Don 
tino, who had treated him so kindly, was replaced by 
(' laolmho, Count of Redondo, and immediately left Goa 
for Portugal. This change of affairs gave tbe enemies of 



our poet a fresh opportunity of showing their insatiable 
hatred ; and although tbe new governor was an admirer 
and a friend of Camoens, he could not protect him against 
accusations brought forward respecting tbeadininiBt rjiimi 
of his office at Macao. He was charged with malversa- 
tion, and immediately arrested and thrown into prison. 
As was to be expected, Camoens proved satiifac 
from the place of his confinement, the falsity of this 

calumnious accusation, and removed all suspieion of his 
having in the least departed from those invariable prin- 
ciples of honour and justice for which he has bl 
deservedly praised. Nevertheless, as he bad entered Goa 
in the greatest state of destitution, he was not free from 
some pecuniary engagements,' and at the very reonent 

when the gates of the prison were open to him, in conse- 
quence of his cmiiplctc vindication of his character and 
1 conduct in office, he was detained in custody for a trilling 
, debt. On this occasion be was liberated from prison by 
the viceroy himself, who was about to set sail with an 
i expedition, and whom Camoens seems to have accom- 
panied as a volunteer. For several years after thi 
Camoens remained in India, dedicating the winter season 
to his compositions, and joining in the spring the various 
naval and military expeditions which left Goa. every year, 
for the purpose of protecting the di fferenl kings and chiefs 

tributary to the Portuguese crown. Having now com- 

iilcled his immortal poem, Camoens resolved to en 
nr Bmepo, for the purpose of laying it before Da 
NluMian, who had just ascended the throne of Portugal. 
Aware of its merits, and of the high honour it was cal- 
culated to confer upon his country, he felt confident of 
receiving that remuneration which was due to bis talents, 
and to which he had an additional claim through bis pro- 
tracted and meritorious services. There was, however, 
one obstacle to surmount, which not unfrequently counter- 
acts the efforts of superior minds, while it is easily over- 
come by the more numerous plodding herd, with whom 
there is but one interest, self; but one idol, gold. We 
have already stated, that while equally dividing his efforts 
to save his life and his poem, Camoens had lost, in a ship- 
wreck, all the little fortune he possessed; and an dis- 
interestedness and an independent spirit were qualities 
diametrically opposed to those by which money was then 
acquired in India, our readers will not he surprised to 
learn, that the greatest poet of bis age did not possess tbe 
means of conveying himself to Portugal. While revolv- 
ing in his mind how this purpose might be attained, he 
unfortunately listened to the solicitations of Pedro liar- 
re to, who was on the eve of his departure to assume the 
government of Sofala, and who was desirous that Camoens 
should accompany him. This roan, who it will be re- 
membered bore the same name as our poet's former 
persecutor, had a deeper motive for bis attentions to 
Camoens than the desire of assisting him in his projected 
return to the kingdom ; his sole object being to retain 
the poet in his service, hoping to participate in the lustre 
which so great and respected a man must have conferred 
on him by being attached to his retinue. Camoens un- 
suspiciously accompanied Barreto to Sofala, wbeuc- he 
expected to find it easier to transport himself to Lisbon ; 
but he was not long in finding that he bad been utterly 
deceived by the promises held out to him, and his chagrin 
and disappointment Concentrated themselves into an 
aimetv to quit a situation in which he found himself 
exposed to repeated cruelty and insult from men who 
were inferior to him in every thing but the favours of 
fortune. 

The wished-for opportanity presented itself. The 
arrival of Diego dc Conto, the historian, with several of 
tbe poet's friends whom he had known in India, now on 
their way to Lisbon, afforded Camoens tbe best means of 
ftMiBg himself from the captivity which he had endured. 
The cruel governor, however, was no sooner made aware 

Of his intentions than lie determined to prevent his de- 
parture, by demanding the payment of two hundred 
■■■>, which be saw he had spent with the poet oq 
his passage from Goa to Mozambique ; and as he well 
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knew his inability to raise the amount, fancied himself 
sure of his victim. Several noblemen, however, whose 
names we find recorded in history, subscribed with Couto 
to raise the Mini demanded, and thus released the sup- 
posed debtor from the grasp of the sordid governor. ' For 
thil paltry sum," cays a Portuguese writer, ' were sold at 
once the person of Camoens and the honour of Barreto.' 
In his passage homewards, Camoens was very kindly 
treated by the noblemen who had so opportunely rescued 
him from captivity, and his condition as much improved 
as circumstances would admit of. I'lilnriunately, how- 
ever, the period at which he reached Lisbon, 15(51), was 
the most anpropitious to the publication of bis poem. 
Amidst the general desolation of a terrible plague, the 
young king himself, under whose auspices and patronage 
Camoens intended the Lusiad to be published, bad been 
obliged to leave the capital, and was constantly changing 
his residence. Under these unfavourable circumstances, 
added to the poverty to which our poet had formerly been 
reduced, it is no wonder that his poem did not appear 
before the public until nearly two years after his arrival 
at court. This period was spent by Camoens in prepar- 
ing his Lusiad for the press, and in making unfruitful 
attempts to approach the person of the young king, whose 
ministers are represented as having misled Iiiin, not only 
with regard to the claims of our poet, but in refercn.-. to 
the affairs of the state. To these men, whom history 
represents as envious and deceitful, the noble and gener- 
ous ideas of the poet, as well as the honourable and 
wholesome advice which he gave to his sovereign, were 
not calculated to be very palatable; and it is to them, 
and not to the young king, who only afterwards came to 
M ■ Um j ■!, that the greatest blame is imputed. That 
the ministers wore principally concerned in this shame- 
ful neglect, is further corroborated by the fact that it was 
at the suggestion of one of these, Martin da Camara, that 
the pension bestowed by the king upon Camoens, when he 

came to know of his claims, was reduced to the most piti- 
ful and narrow limits. 

Had not Camoens composed the Lusiad, for which he 
has been almost worshipped after his death, he would 
have met during his life with that recompense for his 
military services which so many of inferior merit bad 

failed to ol.t.iin ; but the superior lustre of his 
gigantic intellect dazzled rather than pleased the majority 
of those who had it in their power to confer upon him the 
honours he deserved ; and it was not until after his 
death, when envy aud jealousy could no longer exist, that 
our poet obtained that homage and veneration which men 
are generally unwilling to bestow upon living genius. 
When Camoens had at last succeeded in obtaining that 
I patronage, destined to be of such short duration, he 
published his Lusiad, which appeared in the year 1872, 
The appearance of this, the first modern epic poem, was 
hailed as a now era in poetry, and the literary world 
received this extraordinary production with the greatest 
applause and appreciation of its intrinsic merits. That 
this was the case may be inferred, not only from the fact 
that the Lusiad was reprinted in the first year of its 

Sublication, but also from the following anecdote. Two 
liferent Portuguese writers have recorded that Pedro da 

Costa, a secretary of the king, and a poet of tow 
bitty, hod by this time composed a poem on the same 
subject as the work of Camoens, which ho had entitled 
' Detcobrimento dc Vasco da Gama,' containing sixteen 
cantos, but that on scing the Lusiad he relinquished the 
idea of publishing his own poem. 

Arrived at this stage of our narrative, we would fain 
give our readers some idea of a poem which, while it 
rivals every composition of its kind in ancient .mid modern 
literature, is scarcely known by name to many who have 
read Homer and Virgil, and who would blush to say that 
—1 not carefully studied Milton and Shakspeare. 
We regret, however, that space will not allow us to dwell 
for any length upon this part of our sketch, and will con- 
tint ooneWec with a few observations, as well as two or 
three extracts, which we have no doubt will lead our 



readers to search for instruction as well as delight in tbc 
great work of our prince of poets. Many of those who 
would willingly KM the Lusiad of Camoens, were they 

acquainted with the ' sweetly sonorous language' in which 
it was written, are generally deterred from perusing a 
translation, from the mistaken idea that all translations 
are necessarily deficient, and can only convey a mutilated 
shadow of the original. We do not pretend to combat 
this opinion, if duly restricted to many works of (j 

translated by individuals who did not possess the ) 
talent and qualifications required for such undertakings; 
but of this wc are certain, that if those persons who are 
inclined to give it too great a scope would attentively 
study Pope's translation of the Iliad, or even Dclille's 
version of the .'Eneid, they would willingly confess, that 

if many translations are incorrect and deficient, the same 
cannot be said of every performance of the kind. In the 
short notice of the Lusiad which we purpose to give our 
readers, we shall have occasion to submit to them two or 
three specimens of the manner in which Mr More Mus- 
grave has performed the translation of this poem, and we 
do not doubt that they will be the means of its being more 
generally read. 

To give an idea of the indisputable claims which the 
Lusiad possesses to public notice, we cannot do better 
than introduce a passage by Mickle, in the introduction 
to his version of our poet's masterpiece. ' If a concatena- 
tion of events centered in ono great action, events which 
gave birth to the present commercial system of the world ; 
if these be of the first importance in the civil history of 
mankind, the Lusiad, of all other poems, challenges the; 
attention of the philosopher, the politician, and the gentle- 
man. In contradistinction to the Iliad and jEueid, the 
Paradise Lost has been called the epic poem of religion ; in 
the same manner may the Lusiad be named the epic poem 
of commerce. The happy completion of the most import- 
ant designs of Henry Duke of Viseo, Prince of Portugal, 
to whom Europe owes bath Gama and Columbus, both 
the eastern and the western worlds, constitutes the sub- 
ject of that celebrated epic poem (known hitherto in Eng- 
land almost only by name) which is now offered to the 
English reader." 

Nor arc these the only considerations which render 
uject of our poem one of the greatest interest. Any 
one who is conversant with history must be aware that 
to the conquests of the Portuguese in the east, Europe is 
indebted, not only for its navigation and commerce with 
Asia, but also for the strength which it acquired through 
the decrease of the Mussulman power that was liecoming 
to dangerous to its freedom and tranquillity. And if we, 
moreover, consider the state of nautical knowledge in 
Europe at the time, the dread of tempting distant seas 
which prevailed previous to the Portuguese expeditions, 
together with the smallness of the nation which made the 
discovery, it will not be denied that the subject of the 
Lusiad is one of the most heroic of human actions on 
record. But if the subject of the poem is one of such 
transcendent importance, the qualifications of the poet 
to undertake the celebration of that momentous event 
were in no way inferior to the task. Not only is the 
Lusiad the 'first regular and justly esteemed 
of modem times, having thus earned the glorious title of 
priority, but although nearly three hundred years have 
now elapsed since it was composed, it still rivals every 
QfJni production of its kind, aud is considered by a large 
proportion Of mankind to be infinitely superior to them 
all. Another circumstance, which to one who is not 
acquainted with the Lusiad must appear extraordinary, 
is the fact, that although Camoens was one of the first 
who formed the Portuguese languago, not one phrase or 
even a word used by him has become obsolete or obscure, 
i ■ convincing proof could scarcely be given of his 
intimate knowledge, not only of his own language, but of 
tlo BlaBia from which it has been principally derived; 
and it is unnecessary to remark, that no small amount of 
talcut and erudition would bo required to fi.it Uifc-vfevw.- 
oIoct mv4 %ovos rf * VrcjffJ.*^ *• * '*■'«*' "** * Mro - 
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Other pMl ..r historian of the kingdom had H MBe e dpd in 
(lie difficult talk. That this. reiEl elicit credit 

nn the talents of our author. 

the present state of the English language with that of 

t lie tn.j.-. Bf the in r.t talented mil. is vi Hi'.- -Istoenlb 

IV. 

And now that wo have so fur impressed our ' 
with tli>- manifold merits of this celebrated poem, we can- 
no! rr..i.-i the inclination of inserting ben the words of 
Mr Matgrave, i comic mm of taste and i poet, asp 

. the passage calculated to reflect the highest 

err. 111. u much on Camoens as on the enliphteneu and 

liberal ideas of him who penned it. The passage is 

Iowa: — 'The t»t I mces •under which the 

I was composed, are in themselves sufficiently in- 

ing to advance o claim in favour of the poem. It 

.i.Ut the smiles of fortune, the possess 

i ucouragement of discerning and wc.ililiy 

undertaking was commenced, 

iied, and completed. This mot verb was tecam- 

' be distractions and unsettled habit, i f | 

military lift — under the sterner frowns of oppressive p'j- 

h.' pains of exile, the sufferings of persecution, and 

the perils of an adventurous career in camps, in battles, 

mil upon the waves. Vliero then can he found another 

instance of a similar aflort of human genius which, under 

circumstances that bear any corresponding resemblance, 

has been conducted to so admirable an issue with similar 

A soldier, a patriot, « peet, Camoeni nobly 

the li.itilcs of his native laud; cherished, under 

ever} privation, the must disinterested and the most 

ardent love for his country; and cultivated the muses 

thai be Dsighl raise a splendid and cver-during monument 

hbtooab the sorrowful truth is recorded 

— lit,* * ./ and in poverty he dial. But his 

: exhalation of patriotism, and bis I 
un inherit iocs that is now regarded as invaluable by the 
i hat, alas, only after his death gloried in his birth ! 
ure some collateral and not unimportant circurq- 
! la preserve in this country an 
it in favour of the Lusiad. In the late brilliant 
camp.iiinis the ancient military fame of the Portuguese, 
■k'jlly illustrated and eelehrated by the poet, 
used from its long and inglorious slumber, and re- 
ashibited muck el th espl ■■in lour that formerly distinguish- 
ed tfcelr deeds of arm*. Hut it cannot be deemed vainglori- 
lectare, that it was under the guidance and example 
of British skill and valour, that their martial spirit was 
from that lethargic inaction which 

had 60 long paralysed its energy. A country that has 
•no of such glorious triumphs— where l 
rer fsitbfnl to the banners of the most illustrious 

■'ntiiiuaii.br >f the age— a country that sent forth her 

gallant sons to redeem, under the intrepid conqueror of 
> heroism of former daps — roust always awaken 

a feeling of congenial sympathy in her glory and proa- 
1 he literuture of a country is a constituent part 

Of Imt glory, and to this part no one has contributed so 

large!' as t 

leniin who, by the innniv r 

iffioult task of translating the 

I, has shown himself as eminently qualified for the 

aking as he was a warm admirer of the poet. In 

lowing passage*, which ire are about to inn 

we sh ■ attempt at supplying our readers with 

a can pi iiewof either the arrangement or the 

to of the l.'i.i.id. I >ur sole object is to furuisli a 

few specimens of Mr Mosgnava's translation, anil wc would 

recommend, for further information on those point-, the 

very complete works on the subject by Mickle and Adam- 

sou- "■ I purpose, we -.hall not 

hesitate in gj 'rated vision 

of Storms (now Cape of (loud Hope), in which 

ns has figured a genius of the place, M unastor, 

ing to Va»en da Oaiua, the lint bold navigator who 

had dsred to plonan those hitherto unknown r 

The passage is indisputably grand, and is generally al- 



lowed, for originality and sublimity, to stand alone in epic 
poetry : — 

: •■ sun fasti nm tits flnilv eoui 

■'•I t< -I'-ll' I, 

Plans/hlng unknown, ni 
And hvour'dbj tin 

Win | ■ ,i,|: lln- n tir 

SUfpriai il , Wl ~'n l.li'ii! v I . hi! 1 1 n rlnilil. 

I'DrU'iiioi,.-* rldrkii Iiauitsjibflra 

Over our In in. -ni. 

lmpri rati ippeard, 

And its npprenrli willi npprehensMn ffll'd 

iii< bravest bearts. u I • l * - - felaeltpu'd deep 

To T.n ii'liiU-i r.-iiir.l. &* if n:/nlln*t a Cork 

t'n.;. .ve«. ' Olj rtoil, 

\\ li ,i wralli divine '" I cried : ' what i 

f« Indfeaced b* less* raging seas, 

r'or this tempestuous violence nJI Morni* 

]'.\ ei ■* wc 

A phantom mt>n*trt>UM anil tarrific m : 
o'nl in form, iii.'.l i f i/r-Miiii'- In- 
rliDf In* (rei : nil— 

lii.nltlhlile 
Horror iiisplii-.l — hne-v QliJ pole Ilia e . 
lli« dotted hair m Intermisml »iili mnli— 

liUck was I,.- u Hi. mi.! armed with }• Ikw UWOu 

preternaturall] 1 itbi m re all 

■list •■'■■II he might 

A QffH I . Isw — 

i'bi. 

i'. in iiii'ii.-! (i with M iniiiiislims ■" 

Thai Mi in '1 1 1 ■ Issue fiiim ihe deep profeiiml ; 

inir i and ■■ in lie 

i- | lu»o> race, 

. iliiniiu fur Ulan all voo •'•! expired 
To (Treat ftcUievemenl*!— who fn.iu lolmnp, Tliln, 

And asttpiuissn wars, lo» t\ •"».— 

Dari-Ri thnu nil bounds leiiiiitnule iniii'Kress, 

To aarisatf tli< ■nn> -■' u-i. 

OUftpfeil l)j me fpen iinliiellliniul Itnle, 
Aii'l liy in) li'iik. i 

Coin I ■Ililniln (In • 

Of nnlllre. anil Ulil bomid ril 

in no roirinl nm have Iwen ti i 
Whste'er his i ihltfss fame 7 

Bat lisle n : ' 

This sublime passage is followed by ■vivid deseriptioiv 
in the form of a propbe jr, of the storms and ship* 
which the Portucjuese fleets afterwards suffered, while 
doubling this tempestuous Cape ; and which are poetically 
ascribed by Camoens Id Qm veni;e*tice of ' 
The ginnt then goes on to relate the history of bis passion 
for Thetis, and the manner in which he hail beon COT 
into that remote promontory. The tew lines alluding to 
this event, as well as lo tin- manner in which ho disap- 
pears, are peculiarly beautiful— 

' ' M> *nliil flesh into linn rarth "n 
Anil . ■ i inu> nii-k ; 

■ nil my limbs, with idt nhole home irmi-r.nn .1, 
Wer» ulrotcliM I'xi.'mLinc through thmw bjiuciou* wm. 

ri'i-,1 

From li -urui-e »bi»uliil be fans J 

. ni oi) pain, 
- npoa tli^ >- 
11mm iun-nig spofa*, uttering.' i.iiiD, 

II-' vj.'.lsli ,1 lll-I.H|l*411"'U^U IP'IM viSMT. 

Then i 1 aids sroond 

run* nnir il Hi. out tthinnablc ■ 

In all the nautical delineations of the Lusiad, as well as 
in (he description- covered by Gama, 

the extraordinary genius of Camoens is not only SensiW} 
felt, but they are given with all the truth snd apil 
one who bail made long sea voyages, and had himself 
visited those remote countries. In the description "f a 
storm, in canto (I, there is a beautiful imitation of ilir 
■ FlttcUbui erigitor,' &c. of Ovid, of which the following 
are the first few lines : — 

nried t'wanls tri* clnui^. 
Dome mi lie. -hi I 
An. i in i* i.v raajtai Nepsnne pi 

Inly lilt* liowvld ot 111 nll'1 : 

1 aster join d 
til if world 

-;ht 
ins? ftnrfiii fliuli at Intervals 
Ulumf 

There arc several jMsages in the Lusiad win- 
high tone of morality and nohlrneas of Bentimeat, have 
been thought worthy, not only of being commit! 
memory, but of 1 ring primed in golden letters, and eon- 

spicitonsly placed in tin; chamber of a prince. Of this 
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tiaulpUon are the few stanzas which Camoens introduces 
a: the end of canto 6, when, after incessant labours and 
perils, he at last brings the discoverer of India to the 
i ••ii- 1 of his eventful voyage. But to (rive an Ma 
of this and many other passages of equal merit, would 
require much more space, and lengthen thil notice beyond 
I he reasonable limits of ■ biographical sketch. We would 
therefore hope that from this imperfect glance into a 
garden of such luxuriant growth and surpassing beauty, 
our readers will turn to that immortal structure which, 
after the lapse of ages, is still unrivalled in the uunals of 
II teratnre. 
The last few yearr, of our poet's life were spent in Lis- 
bon, * in the knowledge of many and in the society of few." 
One source of comfort, however, still remained to hiin in 
the acquaintance and conversation of some learned men 
who belonged to Che Convent of St Domingo ; the resi- 
dence of Camoens being near to that establishment. But 
the misery to which ho was brought was so great, that he 
was dependent for his sustenance upon the exertions of bis. 
faithful servant Antonio, a native of Java, whom he bad 
brought with him from India, and who was uccustomed 
to beg by night for the bread that was to support his 

noble master nest day. Daring his hart iaye of" affliction, 

and when Camoens was laid on a sickbed, in a miserable 
apartment, a nobleman called upon him to complain of 
the non-fulfilment of a promise made to him by 1 1 1 ■ - poet 
of a translation of some penitential psalms. To this com- 
plaint ot the unfeeling man, who saw him reduced to such 
. the su tiering bard replied in the following memor- 
able words: — 'When I wrote verses, I was voiine, hud 
Milricieut food, was a lover, and was beloved by tn.iiiv 
indhy the ladies ; ther e fore I Ml | ■■■-tical ardour: 
now I have no spirits, no peace of mind : behold tie 
Javanese, who asks me for two pieces to purchase coals, 

end i h.ive them not to give htm.' 

Through a life of vicissitudes, disappointments, and 
misery. Camoens preserved intact that love of his country 
which in him predominated over every other feeling. On 
hearing of the fatal (Hi Mter which had overthrown nil 
the schemes of Dom Sebastian, with the loss of the army 
and the death of that prince, his words wore, 'My be- 
"imtry, at least I shall die with thee!" 
Wbetl at last a welcome death put an end to a life of 
and affliction, Camoens was even denied the solace 
of having his faithful Antonio to close his eyes. In 1579, 
having survived the publication of liis poem for several 
years, he breathed his last in an hospital to which 1 1 1 - • 
poor were usually removed for cure. So little regard was 
paid either to the event or the nonary "f this great man, 
that (he sheet in which he was shrouded wan obtained 
from a Mfghbooring house, and the day and month in 
which be expired havBtothii time remained unknown. 
Arid this was the death of a Bin, «h« not only was the 
best poet of his time, In I hud bravely fought the battles 
of his country, having served as a soldier for more than 
sixteen vears. After triumphing in Africa and in India, 
and tailing over a great part of the globe, he returned to 
die in l,isb<..ii. and WIS miser.iMy interred in the Church 
of Santa Anna. Cninfloenced by the ingratitude pf his 
country, or the neglect of the powerful, subsequent gene- 
rations have given immortality to his name ; and his lyre, 
durable than a monument of stone, is now heard 
throughout the habitable world. 

The first tribute paid to the memory of Camoens was 

from a nobleman named Continho. who ordered the fol- 

inscription, on a matble slab, to be laid in the 

i, on the spot where the bard had been buried: — 

• [lere Ilea Loii .le Camoens, the prince of the poets of ' 

lie lived poor and miserable, u ,.1 so i 

in the year li 

Thi» simple but expressive epitaph was soon after suc- 

by another in I. which, with the con- 

1 Continho, was inscr I the same stone. 

ther tributes to the pi moens have been 

1 oth in Latin and Portuguese ; 

bnl it" the poets of Portugal haw been load in the pratee 



of t heir great master, thossHBHier count ric ha 
acknowledged and proclaimed his fame. Tornuato 
who coutrssed that ho dreaded Camoens as his rival, no. it 
did his goner, sin more honour, than when be ail 

an elegant sonnet to the hero of the Lusiad, in ■Men be 
places the poet on an equality with the d 
India. Nor has England been behind in her tribute to 
Camoens. Several poets of distinction have exerted their 

talentK in doing honour to the Portuguese bard ; and the 
following lines by 1-Iaylcy, in his Essay on Bpk Poetry, 
are sufficient to show his enthusiasm for the q-enius and 
compassion for the snlle-riiics of our soldier-poet. 
thy i.riioe with liitirmiiuft, 

Tliou, like ihy Ilea*, wtlh propitious «■*»• 

rii" nil ofbohl adVeuiarc hut un/url'd, 

And iii i!i-- ■ and ii world. 

Twas tlilne In blflud ihn eatlo i»l ilu-dovr, 

., .1 ihv varsiiiK lym 
Tu Pol • ',{■.<• ! 

Una*: and lament. imtmueftil Itui 
In life, in di nil. ... 

From this and other passages of English literature 
which m have introduced m this short sketch of the life 
of Camoens, it will he easily concluded that «c do net 
suppose that hts poems are unknown to 
country who h.iv devoted their lives to 
of admiring genius wherever it is to be found. Qur labour 
is intended for a totally different class of readers, n.irnoh , 

I be than who, though tbey may admire poetry and 
rate genius, may not be acquaint'- 1 with lie merits of 
Camoens, or with the pleasing intelligence that lb 
sess, in their own language, a translation of his best 
poem, which, though it rouy not be free from a few Emits 
unavoidable in such performances, is at once poetical and 
faithful. In thus speaking of Musgrave's translation, wo 
must not omit that Miekle's performance has its peculiar 
merits. Indeed, many passages in his work are admir- 
able for the great felicity and elegance with which they 
have been rendered ; but it must be also confessed that 
they want the native simple attire of the original. In 

this respect Musgrave's work is vastly super, 



TIIE OCEAN." 
1 us' iw of nothing in the whole compass of Byron's varied 
productions which equals in sublimity of conception and 

vividness of colouring, hi) portraitures of the ocean. 
Though, for the most part, the bold and masterly I 

laved in every thing which i atne l"i IB 
his hand, yet when hts imagination fixes upon the ' dark 
blue sea,' he appears to surpass all other poets. As yi a 
tnaMO verb is im .mortal sketches in the hush of midnight an. I 
by the waning lamp, the wild note of the sen-bird and the 

low murmur of whispering waters and their silvery li^-lit 
— or the death-shriek of the drowning mariner and the 
roar of billows, together with the lurid and appalling 
wave-flash of the reflected lightning, break in upon the 
silence and dimness of your chamber. Time and Mace 
are annihilated .by the magic of his numl era, and you 
feel yourself snatched away to the far-off sea, and regaled 
by its fresh cool breezes as you go bounding oyer its 
glorious expanse. Ho was emphatically the poet of tin- 
ocean, for the proudest march of his genius was di 
'mountain waves.' He appears to have possessed d Jo- 
light in Its wild b Hating almost to , 
fondness. In his boyhood, seated on somo r. an 
he hung over it hour after hour in the still summer 
ings, and felt in the excitement of his glowing I '.. 
yearning towards it; and when in after years the Ues 
which held bitn to his country were severed, he flew to 
refuge and a home. Like a 
proud vessel which, after having been becalmed and iu- 
glorioaiiy confined in some narrow bay, has gained the 
broad deep and the nothing 1 gale, the indignant ban I 
forth in the buoyancy ol rejoicing u 
freshened, and exalting in the rudest commotion of the 
elements. At that stirring hear he could ■ langh to Bed 
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away* even from the land of his fathers, for in the thrill 
of hi» emotions there was less of sadness than of ioy. I 
can see him in imagination as he trod the dirk, BOW 
soothing the sorrows of his little page, and now sweeping 
his deep-toned lyre as he poured his farewell to the reced- 
ing shores, and a welcome to the waves that came dashing 
.1 from the far stretch of the seaward horizon. The 
m.i.I in his heart, which no father's love and no mother'* 
endearing tenderness had pre-occupicd with images of 
parental affection, and which had been widening' from lib 
boyhood by the death or estrangement of early associates, 
was no* iillod with the beauty and stirring majesty of 
the great deep. The loneliness that brooded like a dark 
spiri t over liis melancholy bosom was dispelled for a season 
sthuige grandeur of the prospects around him ; 
and in tho romance of poetical i ■utliusinMu, be regarded 
.■an as a living and intelligent existence. As lie 
I.. tii over flic pruw in the gentle moonlight, he discoursed 
with il as with a friend, anil in if ■> l.illowy commotions be 
' upon it with mingled joy and reverence. And who 

has not experienced such sensations, even when far away 
from the ocean, while his thoughts were hovering over its 
azure domain! P I remember what a novel and indescrib- 
able feeling used to steal upon inn when a boy, whenever 
I tell in with Virgil's description of the sea. I had never 
been beyond the mountain boundaries of my native valley 
— never enjoyed even a remote prospect of the sublime 
object of his inspiration, and therefore my young funcy 
was introduced in those passages to a fairy world, and 
left free to expatiate amid the glorious imagery of the 
Msntuan bard. After reading of Palinurus or the sweet- 
I sirens. I hare gazed at the little lake which lies 
embosomed in the green hills near my father's cottage 
till my eyes grow dim, and its rippling surface seemed to 
stretch away to a misty and limitless expanse, whilst the 
•weep of "the winds among the rough crags and pine 

forests of the neighbouring mountains uttered to my 
im.i:-Hnafloii the voice of the sounding deep. Hut how far 
snort of reality, both in grandeur and beauty, did I find 
the conceptions of fancy when I beheld the object itself 
soumi years after. My first view of it was on a clear but 
gusty afternoon of autumn. The winds bad been abroad 
for many hours, and as I looked seaward from the high pro- 
ly and beheld the long rough surges rushing towards 

ind listened to their wild roar as they were flung 
back from the eaverncd battlements at my feet I felt as 
it the pillars of the universe were shaken around me, and 
stood awed and abased before the majesty of excited 
nature. Since then I have been on lofty precipices while 

bunder-cloud iru oursting below me — have leaned 

'be trembling brink of Niagara, and walked within 
it* awful chambers, but the thrill of that moment has 
never returned- The feeling of awe, however, gradually 
gave place to an intense but pleasing emotion, and 1 longed 
• ay from the tame and trodden earth to that 
wild mysterious world whose strange scenes broke so 
magnificently upon my vision. No wonder that our first 

ig impulses are towards the ocean. No wonder that 
the romantic and ad venturous spirit of youth deems lightly 
of hardship or peril when aroused by its stirring presenta- 
ps- There is something so winning in the multiplied 

Stitions of its hardy wanderers — sornethi 
in its calm beauty, and so animating in its stormy 
-mess, that the ties of country and kindred sit 

»t our hearts as curiosity whispers of its unseen 
tv In after years, when the bloom of existence 
has lost much of its brightness, when curiosity has become 
enervated, and the powers of tho imagination palsied, 
where do we sooner turn to renew their former pleasing 
ment tlia u to our remembered haunts by the ocean ? 
U a leave behind us all the splendour and magnificence 
of art, all the voluptuous gratifications of society — we 
break from the banquet and the dance, and fly away to 
the solitary cliffs where the sea-bird hides her nest. 
i be care*, perplexities, and rude jostlings of oppos- 
ing interests arc for a while forgotten. There the tur- 
moil of human intercourse disquiets no long*. There 



j the sweat and dust of the crowded dty .ire dispelled, as 
the cool sea-breeze comes gently athwart our feverish 
brow. In the exhilaration of the sceno the blood gathers 
purer at tho heart, its pulse-heat is softer, and we feel 
once more a newness oflifc amounting almost to a trans- 
port. Delightful remembrances, that lie buried up under 
the dross of the past, aro reanimated, ami tie- charm, the 
peace, and the freshness of life's morning innocence 
find in our bosoms welcome and a home. The elastic 
spring of boyhood is in our step as we chase the receding 
mm along (be white beach, or leap wildly in t 
depths. In the low billowy murmur that steals out upon 
tho air, our ear catches the pleasant but Ion? unheard 
music of other years, like the remembered voice of 
parted companion ; and while leaning over some beetling 
crag, glorious visions pass thronging before our eyes, as 
in fancy we rove through the coral groves where the 
maids have their emerald bowers, or gaze at the bidden 
beauties, Uie uncovetcd gems, and the glittering argosies 
that repose amid the stilly waters. The soul goes i 
as it were, to the hallowed and undented temples of 
nature to be purified of its earthly contaniinun 
takes to herself wings and flies away to the 'uttermost 
parts of the sea,' and even there she hoars the to 
the Divinity, witnesses the manifestations of his | 
experiences the kind guardianship of bis presence 

returns cheered and invigorated to renew her weary pil- 
grimage. The ocean is a world by itself, prei 
analogies either in form or scenery with the continents it 
embraces. It seems to stand aloof from the dust 

paths of human ambition in ihc dignity of conscious 
independence. Man may bring desolation upon the 
eart li. or dwarf its gigantic pinnacles to Lhe stature of his 
grovelling conceptions, but over the beauty and ma 
of ocean lie bas no power. He may mine the solid moun- 
tains, dig up buried cities upon which the lava has moul- 
dered for centuries, and fix has habitation in their 
courts ; but he cannot fathom the abysses of the deep, or 
walk the lonely streets of St Ubes or Euphiruiia. He 
may visit the sepulchres of the first patriarch-, be may 
lift the cerements from the queen* of the Ptolcmie ■ 
he cannot go down to the ocean grave of his yesterday's 
friend to close his eyes or cast the wild-flower upon Ml 
nncolfinrd bosom. 1 do not know whether we are cap a b le 
of forming a true platonir attachment for an inanimate 
object, but I sometimes believe that we may. Tho shrine 
in which friendship has treasured up its cherished keep- 
sakes, the ring that sparkled on the finger, and the ringlet 
that once shaded the brow of the departed — wha ! 
indeed, serves as a remembrancer of the absent, or a me- 
mento of the dead, speaks eloquently of the existence of 
such a passion. The home of our childhood has a spell 
of gladness for our hearts long after the beloved ones who 

formed its endearments have passed for ever from its 
portal. In the devotion of the idolater also there seems 
to be too much of reality to be the calculation of hypocrisy . 
The rivers, the hills, and the deep forests have their wor- 
shippers — the sun and moon listen to the hymn of the 
Qheber, who regards them with the expression of sfTe*- 
tion and reverence. M'itli feelings akin to thes. 
astrologer gazes at the star whose benignant indie 

invisible guardian, has, in his belief, wrought out 

whatever there has been of happiness or prosperity in tho 

unfolding of his destiny. Nor has the ocean lacked its 

admiring votaries. I once heard a romantic story of * 

seaman, whose attachment for the ocean was peculiarly 

striking. He became acquainted with it when young, 

1 and after having spent many years amidst its scenes, be 

j ceased from his wanderings and returned (o his native 

i village. The remaining companions of his early days 

kindly svelcomed him back, while bis old fond mousM 

I clung tenderly and with tears to her rough but warm- 

I son. For a while he forgot the delights 

wild covings in the pleasing associations which filled his 

mind, and in narrating to the listening villagers til* 

wonders of tho deep, and bis own perilous yc 
adventures. At length he grew silent and eri 
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eon ten (pd, and the expression of delight pasted from his 
l>ronzed and weather-beaten countenance. All perceived 
the change, and all strove to dispel his hidden despond- 
ency i jet still he continued melancholy and ill at ease. 
At ltst his mother, on entering his chamber odc morn- 
ing, found an affectionate farewell written on an old chart 
and directed to herself, with the collected earnings of his 
jaars of peril . But the endeared inmate had gom. 1 . Ha 
took his way back to the ocean and wandered from port 
to port, but, broken down by age and hardship, be could 
find no employ among its adventurers. With a heart 
aching from the dull monotony, the tame listless quietude 
of the land, he retired to a small hamlet on the coast, 
and with the assistance of some kind fishermen built 
a little bark. Once more he committed himself to the 
guidance of the rough elements, and once more the look 
of gladness settled on the hard features of the old sailor. 
Alone, but not solitary, he went forth upon the deep, and 
for many years after, the floating home of the ocean her- 
mit was seen at all seasons in the Carribenn Archipolago. 
No one, not even the ruthless pirate, molested him in his 
quiet wanderings, but all greeted him with a hcarty 
salutation, and all received a warm God-speed in return. 
During the day he sailed gently along the luxuriant 
islands of the tropics, singing some wild old ballad of the 
sea aa he cast his fishing lines into its sparkling depths ; 
and at night, after having filled his can from the fresh 
spring and laid in a supply of fruits, he moored bis little 
vessel in some calm bay, and slept soundly as under the 
roof-tree of his mother's cottage, Time passed on, and 
severer infirmities began to steal upon his once vigorous 
frame, so that it was with difficulty he could now provide 
the common necessaries of life. At length some soldiers 
seeing his boat in the vicinity of their fort, went down to 
the beach to welcome their old acquaintance. Slowly 
and irregularly it drifted ashore, when they found its 
debilitated possessor stretched insensible in his narrow 
cabin. They conveyed the famished man to their quar- 
ters, and Dsed the best means in their power for bis 
recovery, Ho was restored to reason, seemed grateful 
for their kind attentions, and for a while appeared HB> 
valescent. One evening, however, after one of those tre- 
mendous hurricanes so common in those latitudes, the roar 
of the sea swelled up into his silent apartment, and fell 
upon his car. In the. sbsencc of the attendant, he crept 
languidly from his Couch and crawled to the terrace, 
which overlooked a wide extent of ocean. The winds had 
died away — not a cloud Dotted the bright azure of the 
horizon, and the moon and stars were looking peacefully 
down upon the troubled deep. Far as the eye could reach, 
all was one wide awful commotion. The old mariner 
bent forward upon the parapet, as if to spring away 
towards the scenes he loved so well. Before him, on the 
strand, lay the wreck of his little shallop, and a groan 
escaped him as he recognised its shattered form ; but lie 
knew that his wanderings were ended, and he sent his 
swimming glance far out upon the waters. And here 

they found him, his grey bead resting on. his shoulder, 
his withered arms thrown forth upon the wall, and his 
eyes fixed intently upon the deep; but his spirit had 
passed away in the transport of that fond, lingering, fare- 
well gaze. 



THE WITCH OF THE GLEN. 

Bt JOBS S.1IH Ktlc. 

' Sh»i hi«l h»r wIiot* t« hlowsys cnosa, 
\xjw in ft Hrearv Av\\, 
Fir. fsr tipvonil M\n baly «nund 
O the Abbey's kkm-n'd bell.' 

Fobtt years ago there lived, in a wild and secluded spot 
in the Highlands of Scotland, an old woman called Janet 
M'lter, but who, from her supposed connexion with the 
Evil One and her skill in the unhallowed mysteries of 
the craft, was in that part of the country better known 
by the ominous appellation of the Witch of the Glen. 

Whether Janet was really a dealer in ' destiny's dark 



counsel' or not, is a question which shall be left to the 
"judgment of the reader; this much may, however, be 
stated, that tradition, 'if to tradition aught be due,' has 
put us in possession of some rather striking incidents con- 
nected with her history. 

There is not, perhaps, to be found in the whole of the 
Highland landscape, a place more dreary and desolate 
than Glenallendhu. The very idea of this solitary wil- 
derness is sufficient to strike terror into the heart of the 
most fearless man. 

Glenallendhu is one of those mountain fastnesses, 10 
frequently to be met with in the Highlands of Scotland, 
where the chiefs of former times — times happily gone by — 
used to assemble and marshal their warlike clansmen to 
battle, and which, when fortune had turned her back on 
the cause they so nobly and gallantly espoused, formed to 
them a safe though cheerless retreat. It is situated at 
the southern extremity of a desolate and barren moor, 
where the heather and scanty herbage appear blasted 
and withered, as if the simoom of the desert had lately 
swept over and blighted its rugged surface. On the right 
it ii flanked by a chain of mountains of stupendous 
altitude; and on the left, by naked and cheerless rocks, 
projecting so as to form an irregular archway of terrific 
and imposing grandeur: add to this the damp and rhill- 
ing effect of the air, which is never enlivened by the 
cheering rays of the sun — not even in the brightest days 
of summer — the reverberating echo of your own footfall ; 
the discordant scream of the heron as he leaves the craggy 
cliff above; and still you will hare but a faint idea of 
(jtcnallcndhu. 

I had occasion to be in that part of the Highlands at 
the period of our story, and was requested by two friends 
to accompany them on a shooting excursion, by which, 
said they, ' you will not only be sure of getting good 
sport, but have the opportuni ty afforded you of witnessing 
some of our mountain scenery.' ArcordinglfAon the 
following morning I arose with the dawn, and aoSnpanied 
my friends to the mountains. The day was remarkably 
fine, and we enjoyed excellent sport, amid scenery which, 
for variety of feature, stern wildness, and romantic beauty, 
surpassed all of the kind that I bad ever beheld or fancied 
to exist. It was about nightfall when we arrived at I Ueo- 
allendhu, through which we had to pass, and our destina- 
tion for the evening was still a great way off. 

The only entrance to this wild region is by a narrow and 
rocky pass, which winds along the margin of a burn at 
the east end of the glen. This, I was told, formed at 
one time a part of the principal military road through 
the district, nut which is now almost completely blocked 
up with fragments of rock, which have fallen from the 
iiMiiniaioous precipices that overhang it. After pass- 
ing the narrow archway already described, the valley 
gradually becomes wider and less dreary ; and on turn- 
ing an abrupt ridge on the right, the only human habi- 
tation to be found within the circumference of several 
miles suddenly presents itself; but so miserable in ap- 
pearance, and in such a solitary aad unfrequented spot, 
that no one would ever suppose it to bo inhabited. 

' Now,' said one of my friends, on seeing that I took 
notice of the cot in question, to his companion, who hap- 
pened to be next me at the time and a little in advanc* 
of the other, ■ I'm certain you didn't expect to find a 
house in such a place as this.' 

' No,' 1 replied, ' I certainly did not ; does any person 
live in it P' 

• Let us sec,' said the other, 'if Janet be in;' and at the 
same time nuking towards the door of this dwelling of 
the desert, which was opened to his signal by a decrepit 
old woman on a crutch, with a lighted torch of fir in her 

hand. 

It is said that in wanner climates, when individuals 
arrive at a very advanced period of life, they become uglier 
and more disagreeable in appearance than those who livo 
In ason northern latitudes. Be this as it may, 1 am con- 
vinced (hat even the Hag of tho Alps herself, so graphi- 
cally detained bv Mt 'teui.-wcx \v>. •&«, v V».sv "s^*. <S. 
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Pompeii," could not have presented a mora hideous or„ 
i;l ipectacle of flic deformity of our natore, or 
ono mere calculated 10 wcite in the mind feelings of 
mingled horror and commiseration, thuu this dwel 
the wild. 

Her head, shrouded in a large blue flannel cowl, was of 
prodigious size; end 

■ I It taKUJ BIOS tlH riirrow.l owra 
I Jk«- .i beggar's baggart haw.' 

■ex eyebrows, sbaagy and prominent, overhung a pair 
of small grey picrciiur eyes, that twinkled with a niali- 
eious fierceness in their far indented sockets; and her 
long aequilino nose appeared to bo in mortal conflict with 
her chin; for ever and nnon as she spoke, the lips of both 
lie Id a ppqietual knap-knapplnc together; her : 
was distorted into a most friirlitful and fantastic shape by 
; nokod stumps, whii-h grew up at each side of the 
lower jaw, and protruded so a* to come over the upper 
lip; and bar tMDdl were large and withered like h. r 
fbec; 

i fiiitfur-end* 

'■ dy must be familiar with the description of 
a Highland witch. 

the dwelling;, miserable in appearance, 
as might be expected from the wildncss of the place in 
wbieii ii w .1 and Its distance from any hamin 

liahiUtion, VU in perfect keeping with the uncouth, aspect 
and supposed habits of its lonely occupant. 

We remained fully an hour in this almost ' r 

.' during which time the elder of my two friends 

and Janet carried on a conversation in Gaelic, while the 

f t">k care to enliven it by every BOW 

Slid then presenting the latter with a glass of tho* spirit- 

sti rririLT ' contents of our pocket- pistols, of which we had 

spare ; ' a beverage easy to be had in 

hi 'ilka glen and fairy nook' of the High- 

We took our departure just as the moon, throwing bet 
■beunsaera ire landscape, appeared above 

illest of the surrounding alps on the right, and 
ascended the precipitous and dangerous cliffs at tho west 
end of the glen. Harl trained the highest and 

most hazardous of these acclivities, our path lay along tho 
desolato moor already menti 

1 Pray, - said 1, 'how does you miserable-looking crea- 
ture . tt a wilder^ 

'Sir Iter than her wretched appearance dc- 

.' replied one of mj lYl 

■ she's a reputed * itch,' said the other. 

1 Her exterior is re i _'li eertainlv,' said I : 

'and if I were so credulous as to believe in witchcraft, I 
would, from all I have read and beard of witches, be almost 

inclined to take I lie one hi i|uestion for what you say ahe 
is. But what makes you suppose that she posse- 
gift of supernatural I 

' It is currently believed throughout the country th.it 

sbe does penes* that power; and I think I enn give 
i two instances which will go far to upset 
your scepticism — not to jay that I believe in witchcraft 
than y 00 do yourself, ror all that Well,' continued 
■ m remember the I'lnii-lmusc we passed this morn- 
ing? The father of its present occupant was l roan of a 
i lu>n, but withal a good man. It to 
happened, one day, that Janet came to him while he and 
bis two men wen' busy drivinghome the corn — fur if was 
in the harvest time — and asked him to allow one of tliena 

Bad pot some thatch opon her house, which the wind 

had removed on the previous night; but the laird, as 
he was called, instead of complying, only auswered her 

tt by a volley of abusive langaagc. ' flow d 
said he. 'come to me with such I request 'it this bun time, 
ye auld hag? d'ye think my men have got notbli 
to do than to attend to you ? Bacone, aid crone, or I'll let 
loose the bloodhound d] edtbc severe 

retort apparently with the greatest coolness, aW I 



. stood gaslng upon the laird as if invoking all tht 
powen « to her aid, At len 

crutch tnd fixing her fierce grey r 

tedfastly upon the laird, sh 
■ n bather Janet M'lvei be an auld big, or ,m aula i 

. t-il you thai before the trail Ithee nmon, 

balth you and yoorawill ba'e close lo roe the day that ye 
Insulted .b.iiet ,,' the Qlen;' and with that she*!, 
round upon ber crotch, and left the laird and fab 
gazfaural each other in mnte astonishment and t 
dread. Well, that, very day, one of the laird's best 
horses fell over a precipice with a load of com, qnd was 
killed on the rp A ; and bis cattle continued to die, one 

•mil he b i 
I of my kind left, and no person could tell 
what was the mailer with them; erenwilloi WGi 
the celebrated warlock, who was fr it B r. with 

all the rnagfe powers of his ' mermaid's stone' and 
pie's bridle,' could do nothing. TheJaird was. of e 
soon a ruined man ; and, to carry inisfort uno to its I 
he himself was shortly afterwards lost in tho snow, having 
perished while on his way homo from an AberneiUy 
market." 

' And Janet was really the cause of all thisP' 

' Such at least is the idea enbertaine i bj t 
ilii-. part of the country ; and I know, I'^r certain, tliat no 
one, since that circumstance happened, has ventui 
deny her anything she has asked for : nor would any ..ne 
do so for the best milk-cow in Badenoch. But nit I 
Janet could, when he pleased, be thus malic 
was never known, save in this instance, to carry her i 
to such an extent; she very seldom practised any of the 
niiii, mischiefs which so remarkably characterizi 

• id of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
her craft being chiefly confined to the more It ir 
occupation of -pacing fortunes, making 
the recovery i property, and the like. Ii 

this capacity that she travels tho country in 
and summer months, and gains her livelihood, tad I 
good one she makes of it ; for she is uncommonly greedy, 
even to a fault, and being a welcome guest n 
goes, especially in the balls of the wealthy, she murl 
a part of every edible substance she s. Ii she 

'hut her covetousness must frequently 
parties to much inconvenience. Vet. what of thai 
all know what would be the result of a refusal, I 
sure, Janet used to be fond of occasionally pera 
likeness of a hare, for ll , i 

nocturnal ramble through the country in die moon 
to see what was going on among the sisterhood, and to 
enjoy the exhilarating luxury of a reel with them i 
some whin or thorn hush; she sometime 

i brew herself in the way i I 
huntsman while coming home from the hills, to 
sbe became an object of great annoyance, insnauch 
wonld cause Ins dogs ti, chase her t h rough the whole 
eouiitrv.-iito. until they were rendered almost u> 
bnt as for himself and bis gun, she cared not a str.v 
although all tho guns in the Highlands had 1 
at her, as ihc had only to use flu: • glamour o" In I 
and not one of them would gooff. I'll relate," continued 
the narrator, ' a curious rireimistanei 
happened to a person of the name) of Job 
you will perhaps see to-night when we ge I Imn 

for so In* was always called, was gamekeeper to Lord 

as was his father before him, and bad u 

killed Janet's only companion, a favourite cot, for which 

she determined to be revenged. Johnu 

going about with his gun ; and always at a cei 

called the Bracken Brae, which he had almost dailt 

sion to pass, he was sure to see a hare si | 

atwhichheliadoflen attempted to fire but con! 

his gun to go off. Johnny could not think- 

• This singular individual, who hvnd m u> tiraaa oiiiUetlval, 

llul ili- <1 i.ril, a l«w jcars n . 
ii rvadvn. 
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bis gun ns first-rate and never used to snap it anything; 
and even immediately after leaving this bow itched spot, if 
a crow or any other bird had chanced to pass, lie was sure 
to kill it. Well, Johnny was annoyed in this way marly 
five year*. During all that time he never *q much as killed 
a hare ; for when he did start oiu, do matter in what part 
of the country, If his gnu went oil' at all, hi' nut "lily did 

Dot kill her, but what was more surprising, the moment 
he put his gun to his eye the hare was sure always to dis- 
appear until she was far beyond the range of his shot. 
Win n he told Lhis strange circumstance to any of his ac- 
quaintances, they would laugh at him, and say that he 
was incapable of holding his situation ; but when he main- 
tained that the hare which lie alwayssaw on the green spot 
in the Bracken Brae, was the identical one, and that be 
would know her among a thousand other bares, in conse- 
quence of her wanting a piece of the right car, they began 
to think that he was really serious in his assertion. One 
evening, as Johnny was relating the circumstance to 
of his friends who had assembled, as was the custom, 
particularly in the winter evenings, in his. bouse, one of 
them said, with known sagacity, ' Uild, I'll wager onything 
ye like, that it's Janet o' the Qiao, that ye're aye leeinV 
'Janet o' the Glen!" said a second, with evident surprise. 
1 Ay, Janet o - the (Men,' replied the first speaker. '1 Mil.' 

taid a third, ' I'll wager that tee, for Janet wants nearly 
the half o' her richt lug.' Johnny bethinks himself for 
a second or two — * Faith,' said he, ' 1 could ainaist wager 
ray life that ye're a' richt now when I think ou't, an' 
gin ] had t.Ven thought o' that sooner, guid faith I 
abouldna bac heeu tormented sac lang wi' an evil spirit ; ' 
and then, turning round to a press which stood in the 
corner immediately belli nd where he sat, ho took from it 
a long nisty-liH'kiug piece, called a ' Queen Ann,' with a 
silver vim on the barrel. ' >"oo,' said he, ' there's a gun 
that belanged to my great-grandfather's father, an' I'll 
wager the price o" her, that she'll no miss fire for a' the 
witches that e'er cam' oot o' a place that sail be name- 
less.' 

' And bow do you know that?' said ono of the com- 
pany. 

' itecause,' replied Johnny, ' she has a silver vizzy that'll 
stint thechnrui o' the maid expert witch that e'er danced 
about • whin-bush, or rode through the lilt on a broom- 
Hick.' 

Well, next morning;, Johnny arose at his usual hour, 
and went away in pursuit of the bare, which be now was 
convinced could be no other than Janet <i' the Glen ; but, 
on coming to the spot where he expected to laud her, 
there was no hare to be seen. This was, no doubt, teas- 
ing; enough ; but there was no help ; ami this being the 
first instance of the hare's absence during a period of live 
years, he attributed the cause of it to the magic virtues 
of his great-grandfather's father's gun with the silver 
rizzy. Johnny was uot kept long in nan on the 

following morning he found the hare at her post as usual. 
He immvdi: <1 his piece and fired. The poor 

creature gave a squeak, and ran into a bush, which, when 
Johnny approached, there, sore enough, be uv Janet in 
propria pateiu, pretending to be breakingsticks to light ' 
ber fire with. ' fonder,' said Janet, ' is the hare yoo I 
shot at, away down through the bushes.' Johnny, how- I 
over, was not t.. ho deceived, but, on the contrary, was ! 
satisfied, from the large drops of blo.»l which he saw fall- 
ing from her face and hands, that */«• was the hare, and 
remarked that he thought she was bleeding. "Ou ay,' 
said she, • aa 1 sat coming through the wood there, a twig 
o' a bramble bush flew back and scratched my face and 
bands a wee.' Johnny returned buine in triumph, and told ' 
□ds that (be witch o" the glen would have no more 

Ejwer over him in future, for that he had drawn blood of | 
sr, and had given her work for two days to come, to piek 
bit 'slugs' out of her worthless carcass. This singular 
tail minimi n happened about the year 18 — , and I r Dearly 
are subsequent, Janet was never known to molest 
any one. About this | eriodj however, a distant relation 
of the gamekeeper came home on half-pay, and, having no I 



fixed employment, be, in company with another who had 
•erred in the same regiment, and had also lately come 
home on half-nay, used to occupy his time chiefly in 

1 shooting and lishinir. Lieutenant Grant, was the i 
Johnny's relation : ho was particularly fond of :-!■ 

i and was frequently out with hi- gun both early and late. 
One beautiful moonlight night in the end of December 

| of the year la — , a great quantity of snow having fallen 
during the former part of that and th" whole of the pre- 

p ceding day, so that there mil general depth of snow 

i over all the country, Qrant let ool i il the purpose ofget- 

' ting Some necessary repairs done (., the I gun, as 

| he, ou the following day, in company with his friend 

already mention- I going t" I.oeh , for the 

Eurposo of shoot i hit wild- ducks — Loch having l ong 
, een noted as one of the best of the Highland latea 
for wild-duck shooting. The distance which tiranB^H 
to travel to the gunsmith's might be about five mfasw* 
the fatigue of walking such a distance, even although the 
snow was more than knee-deep, was little in conij 
to what the disappointment of the morrow would have 
been had he been kept at home in consequence of the 
disrepair of bis fowling-piece. So away be set. It was 
just such another night as this, but clear, owing to the 
ground being eaten i with a deep mow , scarcely a Mack 
spot was anywhere to be seen, lie had not gone far when 
ho observed a hare sitting before him, which sat until he 
was quite close upon her — so ell ■!, that ha 

attempted to strike iher with thebuttof hisfbwling-plece. 
Grant wasuowise surprised at this, as he knew that after 
a heavy i ;■ 1 1 of .-now, especially En moontigbL harea are 
much tamer Hull at any other time. He walked on, and 
still the hare continued sitting and hopping alternately 
before him till hs was within a few hundred yards of the 

ginsmith's, yet he never even thought of Janet o' the 
len. Arriving at the gunsmith's he found several of his 
acquaintances there, some of whom had comcona similar 
errand as himself; and, being the last in, he had to wait 
several hours before his turn came about, for the smith 
was not the man that would favour ono party mam than 
another — 'first come, first served,' was bis motto — so 
that, in tho course of the evening, Grant took occasion to 
mention the circumstance of the hare which he saw on his 
way thither. 

The smith, who was full of the superstition of the coun- 
try — I admit that we Highlanders are superstitious — 
after hearing Grant's recital and the remarks of ■■ 
of the company there an ent, admitted at once that what 
Grant hud seen could be no other 'than Jauet o' the 
Ellen-' • Hut.' remarked one of the party, 'I thought Janet 
iii'i' r appeared to any one now except in her natural 
form since Johnny Grceu's affair in the Bracken Brae.' 
' She's been ower lang at peace,' replied the smith, 'and 
mayhap, noo that hfauter Qrant there's come hame, and 
being a relation o' auld Johnny's, she wants to satiate ber 
;i him, knowing that she has nac control 
ower Johnny hiinscl': she's nae to trust till.' ' Aweel,' 
said Grant, ' she'll maybe find that I am as good a 
marksman as old John.' 

It might be about ten o'clock wIipo Grant left the gun- 
smith's : and, having previously loaded his piece, h 
sued his way homewards along the same path by which he 
had come. The night was still char and frosty, and 
the deep snow seemed sparkling, as if its surface had been 
gemmed with myriad* of stars — not a black object could 
be discerned as far as the eye could range — even the copse 
and tho branches of the tallest trees were completely 

Borered with the ' fleecy element.' On arriving at that 
part of the road where the hare, a few hours before, had 
vanished from his view, Grant was singularly amazed at 
her suddui reappearance i and In- immediately raised 
his gun to his eve and took deliberate aim. but his piece 
missed fire, at whieh the hare rau only a few yards and 
again sat down. Grant, after having made several un- 
successfjalattempts to fire, at one concluded that Janet 
r ire fain : indeed, he haiUiUV* 4.\«*»N.\-\ 
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wanted a part of one of her ears, and he accordingly put 
his band into his waistcoat-pocket to find if ho had a silver 
C"in small enough to go into bis gun ; but it jo happened 
that ho had nothing smaller than a shilling, which was 
by far too large for the caliber of his piece. He went 
forward to a dyke, and with difficulty procured two stones, 
with which he endeavoured to break the shilling ; but in I 
the attempt it slipped! through his fingers und was lost ' 
among 111*' sonw, Grant was. not, however, to be balked ' 
thus. The residence of his Friend and fellow-soldier, as 
mentioned above, being only a short way off", he r. 
on passing that way, in order to procure a sixpence-piece I 
fi hi him to prove the reality or this sporting nankin ; 

Dg generally believed that nothing hut silver could ' 

effect this object. Grant accordingly struck away t-i- 

w^ds tliv right; n considerable part of his way lay 

high a dense forest of mountain pine, the thick 

Pfcre of which, being still covered with the lately fallen ! 

Wm 10 u to intercept the moon-beams, threw a deep 

■ -ii'V Tin 1 seliibre appearance an I 1 1. I )p 
solitude i»l' rhe scene every where around, recalled to his ' 
imagination, for the first time since his return to his na- 
I iv<- glen, the lofty fOrostl of w rnmny, anil his military i 
achievement! there, lie continued thus lost in contem- | 
plution for muiii- time, when, all of a sudden, his attention 
wm awiiki -tie 1 by a crackling noise, similar to that pro- 
line, d by a cat scraping with its claws against any piece 
of furniture, anil on looking in the direction whence the 
■and proceeded, he saw the clear eye of the hare peering 
round the trunk of a tree. Although thus sudden 

1. and still without the mcansof accomplishing his 

purpose, his courage and talent never failed him, even 

although the hare kept bitn company for some time, and 

her daring ej a, like an ijnisfatuxa, peering from 

behind almost every tree. When ho arrived, le 
lii> friend in bed. He was soon roused from his slum- 
bers ; and on seeing that Grant was bent on some hazar- 
dous enterprise, he strongly urged the necessity of bis 

afng there all night. 

' No,' said Grant, ' although it should cost mc my life, 
I cannot stay to-night— give me two sixpences for a sbil- 

' What do yoii mean?' inquired his friend, consider- 
ably alarmed, and starting out of bed. 

' Ask me not; I'll tell you all when we meet to-mor- 
row.' 

lie got the two coins from his friend, sallied forth, 

and immediately put odc of them into his gun. The dis- 
tance he had yet to walk to- his own house might be some- 
what less than a mile. lie was still courageous, and 
feared nothing from the mysterious hare — ' Pshaw,' said 
he, ' 1 care not a snuff for all the witches and warlocks 
that ever infested the earth.' 

Turning the corner of a small enclosure or planting, 
Grant again observed the mysterious bare sitting baton 
liiin. lie took aim and find. She gave an eldrich 
fqueak, and a leap upwards, and fell, but almost inst.mi I 
regained her footing, and set nil' towards the hill, in the 
direction of (ilcnallendhu. Grant was near enough, after ' 
he had fired, to sec that one of her hind Icjs was broken; 
ami. to satisfy himself that such was the fact, ho followed | 
her track a short way in the snow, which was visibly 
marked with numerous drops of blood, and zigzaged in 
such a way as at once to indicate that the leg was actually 
broken.' 

Next day, when Grant and bis friend met, be r 

Um circumstance, and said he strongly suspected lh.ii. be 

had seriuuslv disabled Jtadf, if he bad not actually killed 

her. In two days utter, tbev both went to the (>len to 

hat had happened; and judge of thoir surprise, 

whrn they entered Janet's house, and found her lying in 

ih a broken leg, and • n other parts 

of the body. But Janet, notwithstanding she had been 

often shot at, and tuiee severely wounded, was alive in 

ir 1820 and >v»s still able to prosecute herealling 

as a spaewife, although not without the assistance of 

crutches," 



SABBATH EVENING. 

There it no season of the day or year which gives mo 
such pure and exquisite pleasure as that of a summer's 
Sabbath evening, when the heart has been soothed and 
the spirit elevated by recent acts of devotion; and when 
over ei ery mountain and valley, forest and river, a holy 
tranquillity reposes, as if inanimate nature were con 
Ox the sanctity of the day of rest. To an observer of feel- 
ing and imagination, tbe contemplation of natur 
source of continual enjoyment : the buddine sprint- inspires 
him with hope: the lull blown summer filN him with joy ; 
the decaying autumn speaks to hira of disown decay, like 

the soothing voice of a porent that invites him to repose 
after the labours of the day ; and the desolating 
give, intimation of his death, when, like the faded flowers, 
his body shall lie withering in the dust, and his spirit, like 
the birds of passage that follow the genial seasons in their 

{iiiniey round the globe, shall have winged its wm 
etler and happier region. But a summer*! Sabbath 
evening is the season of the most exalted enjoyment : ii 
is then that there seems to be an intimate communion be- 
tween earth and heaven, and wo feel as if partakers eflBC 
pleasures of both worlds: it is then that their confines 

nan to meet, and we feel as if by one step we could pass 
from time into eternity. 

On a beautiful Sabbath evening, about the mi i 
July, I pursued my walk along a narrow path that sir 
through nn extensive wood, to enjoy atone and nudist urhed 
that soothing melancholy which is to me sweeter than the 
turbulence of social merriment. The sun badjua 

the twilight slar was twinkling, like the eye of a beauti- 
ful woman whose lashes are quivering with the effects ot 
departing sorrow that bedewed them with tears; and the 
thrash was pouring forth bis vesper hymn on the topmost 
twig of the tall larch true, as if be thought tli 
would sound the sweeter the nearer he co lid in ak 
perch to heaven. It was to me a scene of peculiar interest : 
on the one side stood the home of my father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, the affectionate beings who api 
to me parts of my own existence, without whom — without 
one of whom I could not live ; and on the other si 
the churchyard where my forefathers slept in ' tbe nar- 
row house,' and where my kindred and myself were in all 
likelihood destined to sleep — one of us, perhaps, in a f-tr 
days, for my mother was at that time sick — the being who 
gave me birth, who nourished me on her bos 
iufancy, who condoled my sorrows in manhood — the 
thought of her death was dreadful. 

lint my mind was soon called from its agonizing antici- 
pations by the tremulous tones of a plaintive v 
on looking around roe, I saw a man kneeling beneath a 
branching fir, and praying loudly and fervently. It was 

not, however, the prayer of the Pharisee, in the corner 
of the street, where every eye might behold him : lh>- 
person before me was unconscious that any eye b 
him but that of his Creator whom he was - 
Supplicating. I never saw a more affecting ptcti 
devotion, 1 have seen the innocent cl 
upon its mother's knee, and lisp out its rveniug pi 
and the father of a family kneel in the midst of his do- 
mestic circle, and a<k the blessing ol" Gml t ■> be 
them and him : I have seen the beautiful maiden, whose 
lips, to the youthful imagination, seemed only tot 
the song of pleasure, whisper the responses in the ; 
assembly of worship; and the dim-eyed matron stroke 
hack hoc hoary tresses, and endeavour to mingle ber 
quivering voice with the sublime symphony of the pealinaj 
organ : all these hai •■ 1 sun, and felt the be:r 
but this solitary werhii 1 me more deeply tbia 

I had previously experienced, His knees were ber. 
the deep-green earth, where his Bible lay on the on 
of him, and his hat on the other; his bands were lifted 
up, his raven hair waved in tho breeze, and hii eyes were* 
raised to heaven : yet I saw, or fancied I ssw, that hew** 
Miged to close them, and press out the team 
that flowed to them from the fountain of sorrow. 
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I passed him unperceivcd, with respect for his devo- 
tional feelings, and sympathy with Lis accumulated afflic- 
tions. I knew him well : he was a labourer of the neigh- 
bouring hamlet, intelligent and respectable in his sphere 
of life. Often on the Sabbath evenings had 1 met villi 
him in the same path, walking with his wife and bis chil- 
dren — two little boys that plucked the wild flowers as 
they proceeded, and an infant girl that yet nestled in its 
mother's boson. He tu devotedly attached to his 
family, and I considered him one of the happiest men in 
MlltanW . for his wife appeared altogether worthy of the 
respect he paid ber, and his children were as beautiful 
and promising as a parent's heart could bare wished, lb' 
and 1 often entered into conversation, and I was not only 

E leased, but frequently astonished by his remarks; for 
is lips were unrestrained by the reserve of polished life, 
and all his most eccentric conceptions and all liis deepest 
feelings were in a moment laid open and naked before 
you in all their singularity and beauty. He had read a 
good deal, but he had thought more than he hod read; 
and, in consequent ■. then; was a poetical originality in 
hia mind, and a poetical enthusiasm, in bis heart, which 
were peculiarly pleasing to a person who has felt his 
generous emotions repulsed and chilled by the cold and 
affected votaries of fashion. The anticipation of an early 
death did not even appal him ; for in that case, as he 
observed, there was a God in heaven who would prove ' a 
father to the fatherless, and a husband to the widow, and 
the orphan's stay, and the stranger's shield.' 

The dictates of philosophy are weak in comparison with 
the power of this religious trust : it is the rock under 
whose shadow the weary find repose — the rock whose 
summit is brightened by sunshine, while the valley from 
which it rises is covered with clouds and darkness. My 
friend, the poor labourer, clung to it with enthusiasm in 
his severe domestic trials. A malignant fever, like the 
storm that blasts the blossoms of spring, entered the 
hamlet, and, in the space of two months, swept oil" more 
than a third of the children. There was scarcely a cottage 
that had not numbered one of its little inmates with the 
dead. It has been said, with what degree of truth I know 
not, that the loss of children is the heaviest trial by which 
tbe human heart can be visited ; because, as it is averred, 
the attachment of the parent to tbe child is stronger than 
that of the child to tbe parent. I have no doubt, that if 
a person have a family to divide the stream of affection, 
the death of a father or a mother will be felt with less 
poignancy than if the solitary mourner have no object, as 
near and as dear, on which he can lis: the lacerated ties 
of love that have been forced to quit their hold of the 
bosom that withers in a parent's grave : but as each of 
these domestic calamities is, for a time, aa severe as 
mortal creature can conceive ; and as the man who feels 
the acuteness of the green wounds of affliction cannot pro- 
perly estimate the pain of those that have been healed by 
the influence of time, there appears to me no use in mak- 
ing, aud no certainty in tbe result of tbe comparison, I 
might, however, argue against the received opinion, by 
saying, that the place of a parent, when once empty, can 
never again be filled ; whereas the bosom that baa given 
its nursling to the grave may yet have the happiness to 
nourish another, and the parental heart may half forget 
its withered scion until it finds it blooming in heaven : 
but all 1 intend to say on the subject at present is, that 
my poor friend lost both his little boys, whose funerals 
were only divided by three melancholy days; and that on 
the Sabbath evening when I saw him praying in tbe lonely 
wood, his infant girl — his only remaining child — lay on 
the very brink of dissolution. 

Having reached the end of the solitary fool-path I re- 
turned homewards, and still found the afflicted man in 
the attitude of prayer ; perhaps unconscious, amid the 
strife of his spirit, of tne time that had passed over him 
while employed in this act of heartfelt devotion. As soon 
as I descried" him, o female came running along the path, 
and informed In in that the child was dead. He arose 
with a trembling frame, and a face that bore the fearful 



! despair ; or rather the look of that reckless frenty 
Wail li prompted him to dispute with his Maker the justice 
of the calamity that had befallen him. This was but for 
a moment ; be soon became firm and calm, and exclaimed, 
wilh a subdued spirit, ' The Lord's will be done.' It was 
enough — it was a balm for his wounded soul, a cordial to 
his fainting bears. Ha then followed the steps of the 
female, who had disappeared, to the ' house of mourning," 
to condole with the childless mother, whose heart had 
mingled its feelings with bis from tlie days of early youth 
— whose heart to his had been doubly bound Ly the ten- 
drils that sprung from their mutual love — whose heart 
now demanded the support of his, the support which his 
would amply receive from her's in return. Happy souls ! 
happy even under all your calamities! For if there be 
pleasure — U there be consolation — if there be happiness 
on earth — they are nowhere to be so ccrtainlv fouq " 
in the unbounded confidence and deeply-rooted at 
rnent of two congenial and conjugal bosoms. Di 
affected by what I bad seen and heard, 1 entered lru 
father's cottage strong in good resolutions, and praying 
that I might have the power, in all the afflictions that 
might await me, to say with the poor peasant — ' The 
Lord's will be done." — W. Knot. 
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ST KILDA. 
Si Hilda is a solitary island in the Atlantic Ocean, form- 
ing one of the range of the Hebrides, or Western Isles, 
under which name are included a great number of islands 
lying on the western coast of the Highlands. It is situ- 
ated at a considerable distance from the other islands, 
the nearest land to it being Harris, which is distant sixty 
miles in a west-south-west direction ; and it lies about 
one hundred and forty miles from the nearest point of 
the mainland of Scotland. 

It is only within the last few years that attention may 
be said to have been directed to this island; and as of 
late numerous pleasure parties have been iu the habit of 
visiting it during the summer months, we feel assured 
that a short description of the manners of its inhabitants 
will prove interesting, especially to our youthful readers. 
In order that we might gain auy additional information to 
that already known, we wrote to an intelligent friend 
whom we knew had; a short time ago visited the island, 
requesting him to furnish us with anything which had 
fallen under his observation. His answer was to the 
following effect : — ' Nothing would afford me greater 
pleasure than to furnish you with a description of the 
people of St Kildu ; but as my visit to the island was 
limited to only a few hours, you may judge that I had 
little time to make very minute inquiries ; however, from 
the information which I did collect, 1 believe it is impos- 
sible to add almost any thing to what has already been 
written on the subject. The most faithful account that 
1 have seen is that furnished by the Rev. John M'Douald, 
minister of the parish of Urquhart ; which, although pub- 
lished a number of years ago, is as applicable in most re- 
spects to the present time as to tbe period when it was pub- 
lished. There remains to be added the gratifying fact, 
that the inhabitants have made considerable improvement 
in religious knowledge, which is in a great measure due 
to tbe exertions of Mr M'Donald, and to the fostering 
care of the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge. 
The visits which have of late been made to tbe island, 
have had scarcely any effect on t ho mariners of the people ; 
and this is not to be wondered at, since these are mere 
passing calls, and it rarely happens that any of the inha- 
bitants leave the island, and they are seldom joined by 
even those of the neighbouring ones. I was much struck 
with the improvement which had evidently taken place 
in the cleanliness both of their dwellings and persona; 
which although not all that could be wished, yet I believe 
the time is not far distant when they will bear favourable 
comparison with some of their neighbours. 

1 St Kilda is the property of the Laird of Macleod, whose 
steward in former times made an annual <«&■ t« 4* 
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pnrrosc of cullt'ctinf Ihc rent, which wai paid in wild 
fowl, (beep, and butter. The whole sum paid as r 

riod <u XI yearly, a mm far below the value of 
the laud. The island is now farmed out to a tacksman, 
and 1 am not aware what change way have taken place 
in the rent. The people, however, seem contented and 
h.q'py, nad apparently free from many "f those vices in 
which what is called more civilised societies arc too apt 
to indulge. Although the opinion formed of this, island 
by Mr MaccuUoch is somewhat Utopian, still I bel 
holds pood In many boiola. Bl says, ' It is delightful to 
End one green place in 1 his dreary world of islands where 
van) la unknown. I trait that St Hilda may yet long 
continue (he Eden of At western ocean. Where is the 
land which ha» neither arms, money, law, phytic, poli- 
tics, nor taxes? That land is St Kilila. Well may the 
pampered native refuse to change his situation. llis 
Sifters are late, his 1.!.. urs arc. light, and his occupa- 
l^ni his amusement, since his seu-fnwl constitute at 
oflR his food, his lumry, his game, his wealth, and his 
bed of down. Government ho has not, law he feels not, 
he wants not, money he sees not, and war he hears 
not/ • 

The Rev. John M 'Donald of Urqubart (above referred 
to), was in 1B22 comm the Society for Propa- 

gating Christian Knowledge to visit the island, with the 
view of ascertaining the religious and moral condition of 
the inhabitants. Mr M'Donald was accompanied by Mr 

M'Lclian, the tacksman of the Usui, and remained 
■a the natives nearly a fortnight, The Mlownag 
is tin- account given of their anhnl.— • When descend- 
ing i he brow of the hill aboTe the village, we observed 
some person standing without; and. on a sudden, in con- 
nee, as we afterwards learned, of his sounding the 

alarm, all the souls in the village appeared at once, at 
first flying in different directions, until they discovered 
from what quarter the strangers were coming, when they 
madc towards us in a body, shook bands with their tacks- 
man, and welcomed him to the place. After these salu- 
tations were over, he introduced mc to them as a minister 

who rai con visit them, and was aeni by the Society. 

Upon toll »h''y immediately shook hands with rac, as if 
M bad bean many years acquainted; and ' God bless the 
• which sent him, and Uod bless liim for coming," 
wii bh Baoaral exolauation.' 

We extract i In- following from the report submitted by 
Mr M'Dooall to the Society :— 

' The length of the island appears to he about three 
miles from the we*t4llDCat point to that on the north side 
of the eastern bay, and its breadth nearly two miles from 
BOtthto south. It is surrounded with high and almost 
perpendicular rocks, except ou the N.W. and S.E. sides, 
in each of which there is a small hay, or arm of the sea i 
of which the latter alone affords any harbouring place for 
Tassels. The land is in general rather elevated; and 
are three hills of considerable height. Of these, 

by far the biffhesl is Oo*00r, M the north side, supposed 

al I Inn feet above the level of the sea : 

the Best, On;, ill-lull, on the east; and the third. JBuaV 

. on the north-west side of 

the island. 

' I could discover no old edifices on this island, except 
that tailed I Teh, near the village, and situated 

in the buryitic-ground ; and St Brianan's, a little above 
the bay, ou the south- west side— both of which axe in 
ruins. 

' There are two small islands besides the Main one, 
which are serviceable to the people for pasture, as well as 
for the fowls which frequent them. The one is called 
Soay, situated on the west side of St Kilda, and separated 
from it by a narrow channel. It is about a quarter of a 
mile tang, 'mil •cattely half as broad. The other is Ikrrc- 
ruy, about four miles in a direct line to the north, and a 
little larger thnii E 

' The ground is used chiefly for pasture ; and the 
islanders keep o stools of sheep and blick cattle on it, from 
•inch they arc supplied with articles of clothing, milk, 



butter, cheese, &e. There is no moss on tbe island , and 
the ouly fuel consists of turf cut on the hills, and carried 
home as it is needed. Tbe group of houses in which tbc 
people reside — for It scarcely deserves (he name of a vil- 
lage — is situated alitlle above the eastern bay, anil i 
posed of twenty small huts, built with si one, and thatched 
with turf an. J slra* . Being surrounded with hil 1 
sides except the soutfi and south-east, il is preii 
sheltered, unless when the wind blows from these quar- 
ters. 

• All the cultivated lands lie around the village in scat- 
tered and irregular patches: of which each family in the 

island, about twenty in number, has nearly an equal quan- 
tity — what they caD afurthin^-l.iiyl, or something about 
two acres. This sows about five fixlots of barley and six 
of oats, which, with potatoes, are the only crops they raise. 
is naturally rich, yet, owing to want of 
good management, it seldom yields above tj 
Heme they cannot conveniently dispose of much ti 
grain; and of late years, indeed, I believe they Iwcdone 
but very little in this way. Besides, every three yean, 
these lands pass by lot from one hand to another ; a prac- 
tice which evidently militates greatly against real im- 
provement. The grain also, as might be expect 
rather of on inferior quality. In making it into meal, 
they grind it in quernt, or little hand-mills, then 
neither windmills nor watermills in the island. 

' Their houses, or huts, are all exactly of the same form 
and dimensions, and in internal appearance also completely 
alike. They consist of but one apartment , in which the 
family is accommodated at one end, and the cattle at tbe 
other. The walls contain their beds and places for their 
stores, for which purpose they are generally six or seien 
feet thick. No obairs or tables sre to he seen : wooden 
stools and even stones being made to (apply their place. 
The ashes are never carried out of the house, nor even 
removed to the part of the room appropriated to th>- rattle, 
but arc spread every morning under tl the in- 

mates, in order, as they call it. to help the macule. 
floor, thus raised in tbe course of the season to acoi 
able height, is reduced to its proper level only once »- 
year, when the whole matter so accumulated is Ml 
to the fields. I reasoned with the people on the impro- 
priety of this habit, chiefly on the ground of its tr 
jurious to their health and comfort, but to little effect, 
long custom having reconeded them to it. As might bt 
expected, also, their habits in other respects, arid] 
larly in point of cleanliness and dress, are much ufa puce 
with the interior of their houses, their persons bei 
treinely dirty, and seeming to undergo no sort of pusuV 
cation, except once a-wcek ; while their clothes 
general coarse and rugged, though, on Sunday, both the 
young men and women dress a little more decently. 1 
was somewhat surprised at not finding the kilt an 
among them, instead of which, the men commonly »eat 
a jacket or short coat, with trousers or punt;. I 
is scarcely anything like division of lab. 
every man being bis own tailor, shoemaker, and, in mart 
cases, weaver, there being no thorough-bred workman of 
any kind in the isl 

' Notwithstanding these habits, it is not a little remark- 
able that they enjoy such t degree ofhea 
During my residence among them, t he > n' 

individual in the island sirk or ailing ; and the old. 
tlii in. a man of seventy-two, was pretty healthy an 
gorous. A number of their children, however, p 
two out of three, die in infancy. This is ascribed 
peculiar disease, with which they are seized a few days 
after their birth; hut it maybe as much oi 
management as to anything else. Hence also many of 
the mothers die in childbed, from want of proper i 
to attend them. The population of the island, » I 
at present 1W, bas been rather stationary for a cot 
able period — a circumstance sufficient I y accounted 1. r U 
the mortality of the children and mothers. 

' The chief employment of the men const 
catching ; and the fulmar and solan goou, m bleb fi 
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their rocks in immense numbers, are peculiarly service- 
able to them, both as to Mm payment of their mils, which 
they generally dp with the oil and feathers, and a* to af- 
fording them provision, for they .salt the carcasses, and 
lay tin in up for winter store. Their mode of killing these 
birds is attended with considerable danger; but lung 
practice has inured them to it, and thoy teem to be quite 
fearless in their enterprises. In some cases, they let 

<lown each other by ropes, along a steep rock, two Or three* 
hundred feet, while others at the top are holding the 
ropes fast, ready to haul up their comrade, loaded with 
his prey, whenever he gives them a signal. In BMtt 
eases, however, they get at the solan geese without being 
obliged to have recourse to so dangerous an experiment. 
They are fondest of the young ones, as being the fatt.-st, 
and generally lodging on the top of the rocks; inconse- 
quence- of which, especially before their wings are fully 
grown, they are easily taken with the hands, or struck 
down with bludgeons. So great is the execution in this, 
way done among them, that on one of the days I was on 
the island, the people, in the curse of i Few lionrs, brought 
home their boats deeply laden with 12U0 of them, and 
DO mare OH the field ■■!' ad ion, to be sent for after- 
wards. When the booty was brought on shore, it was 
immediately divided, by lot, into twenty omul parts, 
according to the number of the families — a method of di- 
viding almost every kind of property to which they have 
frequent recourse. 

' While their rentsarc paid chiefly in feathers,' they pre- 
sent to the tacksman of the island all other articles of pro- 
duce which it affords, and with which they can conveniently 
dispense — such as beef, mutton, cheese, oil, &c. ; and for 
any overplus that remains, after the amount of the rent is 
deducted, he Rives them value in other articles which they 
need — such as printed cloths, handkerchiefs, hats, indigo, 
Ite.. or which he takes, with him an ann-i.il assortment for 
their supply. Hence a native of St Kilda can never be 
rich ; neither, while he can work, need he ever be poor, 
or in total want. Money is of little use to them, except 
when the tacksman comes round ; yet they do not object 
to receiving a present of that kind front a friend, when it 
is put into their a 

' The people of St Kilda have scarcely any tradition 
among them relative to their origin or history, further 
than thai their forefathers came originally from the Wes- 
tern Isles, particularly Ui»t and Harris; that they were 
Roman Catholics till upwards of a century ago ( I suppose 
about the Revolution IH8&), when the ProAstant re 
was introduced among them, and has ever since been the 
religion of the island ; that down from that period they 
bad 8 Micceasion of ministers or missionaries com 
with the Church of Scotland, but of whom, with the ex- 
ception of the two last, the late missionary and bis father, 
they now know nothing but the name ; that of old the 
population was much larger than it has been of late years ; 
that the decrease has been occasioned chiefly by the rava- 
ges of the S~m»U-pox, which, many years ago, bad been 
brought into the island by some foreign vessel, and had 
swept away at once the whole population, excepting fuvr 
families: and that though some from the neighbouring 
isles, who bad come to lire among them, have made an. 
•i to their number, ret this catastrophe had given 
a death-blow to the population which it has not yet fully 
recovered. This is at least a rational account of the 
matter. 

•Their tradition also regarding their origin is extremely 
probable ; for in language, customs, and manners, and 



• ' I KM ilian 115,000 o( tiles- fowls must lie «,>. 
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indeed in every other respect, they bar so complete a 
resemblance to their neighbours in th" Western Isles, as 

to leave no room to doubt that they have originally sprung 
from them. Besides, the very Dame* which an' most 
prevalent in these isles— as: M'Lo 1. U'Donild, M'lvin- 
noii, Morrison, &c. — hold the same predominance in St 
Kilda, a circumstance which strongly confirms the suppo- 
sition. The language they speak is pure (Inclio. ntel HH 
dialect that of Uist and Harris. Then is. hotn 
rapidity and an indistinctness, if not a degree of Map In 
tli>'ir utterance, which makes it rather uitiic-ult :it first for 
a stranger to understand them; hut. in the course of a 
short time, ho gets over this difficulty. Their peculiar 
employments, as has been already state.!, consist in at- 

i to their little farms, their catti en and 

preparing a certain quantity of feathers annually for the 
tacksman, which may be considered the most arduous and 
enterprising part of their work. But I fear they cssanpt 
be exempted from the charge of almost habitual iniluMet. 
They are seldom wholly idle; but when they are at any 
work, one would think that they are more anxious to fill 
up than to occupy the time, How rleebtaUa Ob this, aa 
well as on many other accounts, that they might become 
savingly acquainted with that gospel which teaches its 
true subjects to be ' diligent in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord!' In this, as in many other respects, 
they admit of much improvement ; and I have no doubt 
that, without interfering with the prerogative of a landlord 
or tacksman, a prudent missionary, by his ndvice and ex- 
ample, might effect much in this way, as well as in more 
important respects. If he has a sensible, judicious wife, 
too, who would take an interest in the females, it would 
be of vast advantage to them ; and such a companion in St 
Kilda, 1 need scarcely say, would in every respect be an 
acquisition to his own comfort.' 

Mr WDonaM found the islanders without a place of 
worship, destitute of religious instruction, and many of 
them incapable of reading. On this being made known, 
a subscription was commenced to supply these wants ; and 
while this was in progress, Mr M'Donnld, with a fceal 
worthy of the cause, visited the island on three different 
ma, viz. in the years 1825, 1827, and 1830. During 
one of these visits, his praiseworthy eiertions were in so 
far rewarded by laying the foundation-stone for a place of 
worship, and by seeing laid off two acres of ground as a 
glebe for the missionary. In 1S30, he was accompanied 
by the Rev. Neil Mackenzie and his family, the minister 
sent out by the Society, who met with a most cordial re- 
ception from the grateful St Kilduns. At the close of 
M r M' Donald's journal, this truly worthy man cava. ' My 
mind is now relieved from a burden regarding Si Kilda. 
The inhabitants are provided with a pastor who will dis- 
pone the word of life to them, and guide their feet in 
the paths of peace. And in this I hare got my wish ac- 
complished. I may never see them, but I shall never 
cease to pray for them. And may He who ' holds the 
seven stars in his right hand, and walks among the golden 
candlesticks," preserve pastor and people, walk among 
them, and render them permanent Llessingi to each 
other!' 



LITHOGRAPHY. 

The process depends on the facility with which some 
kinds of stone absorb either grease or water, and on the 
natural antipathy which grease and water have for each 
other. An even surface having been given to the stone, 
a drawing Is made upon it with a greasy chalk. The 
stone it then wet, and the printer passes over it s rflBl F, 
covered with printing ink, which adheres to those parts 
only which are drawn upon with the chalk ; a damp paper 
is then pressed upon it, and receives an impression n I In- 
drawing. Lithography was accidentally discovered by 
Mr- ."jcnefeldcr, the son of a performer at the Theatre 
Royal <>f Mimi'li. Jlc was a student of law at the Cni- 
Territy of IngoUtadt, and after bis father's death tried a 
theatrical life, but without success, lie then became an 
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author, but being too poor to publish his work, tried va- 
rious methods of writingon copper, in order that he might 
then print himself, and soon found that a ewapMlUac of 
soap, wax, and lamp-Mack, formed an excellent material 
for writing, capable, when dry, of resisting aqualV>rtis. 
To obtain facility in writing backwards, as copper was 
too expensive, be procured some pieces of calcareous stone, 
which, wben polished, served him to practise upon. II b 
mother having coo day desired biui to take an account 
of some linen she was sending to be washed, he wrote it 
BBt OB » piece of this stone » itli bis composition of soap 
and wax. 1 1 afterwards occurred to him. that by corrod- 
ing the surface with acid, the letters would stand out in 
relief, and admit of impressions being taken from them. 
He tried the experiment and succeeded, and soon found 
that it was not absolutely necessary to lower the surface 
of the stone, but that simply wetting it was sufficient to 
prevent the printing ink from adhering to any part s except 
those marked with the composition. Such was the inven- 
tion of lithography, audScnefcldvr continued to pay unre- 
mitting atU'uUeu k>tue improvementoftbe art. In 17IMJ, 
"f music were printed, and it was perhaps the first 
time that lithography became of real use. The difficulty 
of writing backwards brought about the invention of the 
transfer paper. In 17'.W, Scnefelder took out a patent at 
Munich, and soon after entered into partnership with a 
Mr Andre of Offenbach, whoproposed to establish presses 
and take out patents in London, Paris, and Vienna, lie 
came to London in 1801, with a brother of Mr Offenbach, 
and communicated the new art then called poly-auto- 
graphy, to many of our best English artists, who tried it j 
but thecontinual failure* through want of skill in the print- 
ing, and the difference between German and English ma- 
terials, caused it lobe abandoned. Having separated from 
Mr Andre, Senefclder went to Vienna, where he tried to 
apply lithography to the printing of cottons, but apparently 
without success, and he returned to Munich in 1S06; in 
which year the professor of drawing at the public school 
of Munich, Mr Mitterer, succeeded in multiplying copies 
of his drawings for his pupils by lithography. He is also 
said to have invented the composition for chalk as now 
made. In 1600, we find Senefeldor inspector of the 
royal lithographic establishment at Munich, and engaged 
in printing a map nf Bavaria. He soon after invented 
the stone paper, which, however, did not succeed ; it 
was exhibited in 1823 at Londou, by a partner of Sene- 
felder, but its liability to crack by being wet. and the pres- 
sure of the press, rendered it useless. Little was done in 
England after 180U, till its revival in 1817, since which 
time it has been gradually improving, till lately it has 
acquired still greater power* by the means of employing 
a second stone, by which is obtained a perfect imitation of 
drawings made on tinted paper, having the lights laid on 
with white.— Folding's Art of Engraving. 



new noHSE-snoE. 
A simple but must ingenious invention has been laid 
before us (aajl the United Si me. Uazstti), in the shape of 
an improvement in the horse-shoe. It is that of making 
that part of the shoe which is now solid, concave ; by 
which the foot is enabled to take a grip, which, with the 
ordinary iboe, is impossible. The principle is, in fact, 
that of the fluted skate : and whilst toe shoe is, of course, 
lighter than when manufactured on the usual principle, 
it is equivalent in slippery weather, or on wood ptTC- 
rnent, to one thai is roughed. The concavity runs en- 
tirely round the shoe, having a strong rim in front, equal 
in thickness to the hoof of the horse's foot, and another 
at the back of half that thickness. This mode of forma- 
tion, whilst it involves the use of a smaller quantity of 
iron, and consequently less weight, gives a far greater 
|uiv|,j,e, and is much more in accordance with the 
nature, form, and texture of the hone's foot. By pre- 
B the necessity of turning op the shoe behind, it 
places the foot in a more natural position, and thus assists 
in bringing into operation the frog, instead of placing it 



out of action, and straining all the other parts of the 
foot. The invention appears to us to be one of ths 
greatest importance, and, if the shoe lasts as long as the 
ordinary shoe, which wc understand it will, will no doubt 
prove invaluable to equestrians of all classes, Vl"e look at 
all new inventions with no slight suspicion ; but li 
in question is so simple, and wo have before us such 
powerful testimonies as to its utility, as to satisfy us of 
the correctness of our own view of its merits. 

DEFECTIVE TASTE. 

He wants the best taste and the best sense a man ran 
have, who is cold to the beauty of holiness. 

VALUE OF TUE IlinLR. 

Vc have only to think what a change would pus on the 
aspect of our race if the Bible were suddenly withdrawn. 
and all remembrance of it swept away, and we arrive at 
some faint notion of the worth of the" volume. Take front 
Christendom the Bible, and ,l;on from it Ac 

moral chart by which alone its population can l«- guided. 
Ignorant of the nature of God, and only guessing ai 
own immortality, the tens of thousands would be as mari- 
ners tossed on a wide ocean without a polestar and with- 
out a compass. It were to mantle the earth with a mare 
than Egyptian darkness : it were to dry up the fountains 
of human happiness : it were to take the tides from our 
waters and leave them stagnant, and the stars from our 
hcavens and leave them in sackcloth, and the verdure 
from our valleys and leave them in barrenness : it were 
to make the present all recklessness and the future all 
hopelessness— the maniac's revelry and then the tiend's 
imprisonment— if you could anuihilatc that precious 
volume which tells us of God and of Christ, and unveils 
immortality, and instructs in duty, and woos to glory. — 
Bev. H. Mclnll. 

FLATTERY. 

Flattery is like the inioke of the incense— it denies 
the object it pretends to adore. 

MUSCULAR POWER. 

Man has the power of imitating every motion but 
that of flight. To effect these, he has, in maturity and 
health, sixty bones in his bead, sixty iu his thighs and 
legs, sixty-two in bis arms and bands, sixty-seven I 
trunk. He has also 434 muscles. His heart makes 
sixty-four pulsations in a minute; and therefore 3S40 
in an hour — 11^,160 in a day. There arc also three com- 

Elete circulations of his blood in the short space of an 
our. la respect to the comparative speed of animated 
beings and of impelled bodies, it may be remarked, that 
size and construction seem to have little influence ; nor 
has comparative strength, although one body giving any 
quantity of motion to another is said to- lose so much of 
its own. The sloth is by no means a small animal, and 
yet it can travel only fifty paces in a day ; a worm crawls 
only five inches in fifty seconds; but a lady-bird can fly 
20 million times its own length in less than an hour ; 
an elk can run a mile and a half in seven minutes; an 
antelope a mile in a minute ; the wild mule of Tartarr 
has a speed even greater than that ; an eagle can fly 
eighteen leagues in an hour; and a canary falcon can 
even reach 250 leagues in the short space of sixteen hours. 
-Buckc. 

FREE THINKING. 

Free thinking does not always mean thinking freely ; 
it is more commonly being free from thinking. 
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AN ECHO HUNT. 

A SCENE OS THE EOAD. 
Some years ago, I happened tu spend a few days in the 

town of Montrose. Oq the third day, having got all the 
business which led me to the town settled, I hastened 
home to the Star Hotel,' where I had fixed my temporary 
domicile. Being noxious to get as soon as possible to 
Arbroath, I inquired of mine host of the Star if there was 
any conveyance by which I could get there that evening. 
He informed me there was not ; the Arbroath coach 
having started two hours before. There was therefore 
no alternative but patiently to wait till four o'clock on 
tbe following day, that being the hour when the coach 
started for Arbroath. Haying walked a good deal about 
the town, I felt considerably fatigued. In order, there- 
fore, to recruit my wasted energies, 1 adopted the usual 
prescription in such cases, by ordering dinner. This was 

soon placed before me, ' piping hot,' as the phrase goes. 
Having discussed the good cheer, I next proceeded to 
compound a tumbler of rum-punch. While I was en- 
gaged in concocting my potation, a stont military-looking 
man, with bushy whiskers and a black silk patch over one 
of his eyes, entered the room, and seated himself at a 
table to my right. After he had glanced at a newspaper 
far five or six minutes, ho threw it down, and began call- 
ing in a most stentorian voice for the waiter. That 
functionary having made his appearance, the ' stont 
gentleman' put a variety of questions to him as to what 
he could get to eat. The waiter enumerated a great 
many savoury dishes, but none of them seemed to suit tbe 
taste of the great man. After musing a little, ho said, 
' Hive you no kidneys in the house? I should like to have 
a dish of kidneys.' The waiter said a dish of kidneys 
could be got ready in a very short time. This informa- 
tion seemed greatly to delight the gentleman, who stroked 
hi* chin in a very pleasant manner ; while, at the same 
lie gave the waiter directions concerning the kid- 
ney". They were to be fried with butter, and plenty of 
pepper and onions. The onions he particularly insisted 
upon. They seemed to be uppermost in bis inind; fur 
the waiter had scarcely gone above a few steps from tbe 
IsMe. when he called after him in a deep sonorous voice, 
• Mind the onions.' In a short time the waiter re-ap- 
peared, and placed before the gentleman a capacious plate 
of kidneys well seasoned with onions, the strong odour 
of which filled the room, lie looked apparently much satis- 
fied with the prospect of his good cheer, and imme- 
diately began to help himself with great zest, lnevcrsaw 
••*t *o fast. He must have been either very hungry, 
great hurry. The whole of the eatables disappear- 



ed before you could have pronounced the name of that 
popular person commonly called ' Jack Robison." Ere 
the worthy gentleman bad got his last morsel well mas- 
ticated, be began to exhibit symptoms of extreme uneasi- 
ness, and commenced pulling the bell with great vio- 
lence. In a twinkling, the knight of the towel stood 
before the man with the patch on his eye. ' A glass of 
brandy and water, waiter, ' cried tbe latter. ' Yes, sir,' 
replied the former. In a minute the brandy and water 
were on the table, lu less time they disappeared. After 
a brief space, the stout gentleman again began to pull at 
tbe bell with great vehemence. The waiter appeared ; 
the same demand was made, and as speedily supplied ; 
and, I may add, the potation was as speedily quaffed. 
While 1 sat quietly sipping my rum-punch, gazing at this 
devourer of kidneys and 9willer of brandy and water, 
and marvelling within myself what manner of man he 
was, and what might be his craft or calling, I was quickly 
aroused from my cogitations by the gentleman suddenly 
starting up, und asking if any gentleman present wished 
to go to Arbroath that night, as he required to go, and 
would be very happy if any one would take the half of a 
gig with him. This was just the very thing I wanted. 
I therefore immediately rose up and said that I should 
be happy to do so, as I was very anxious to get forward to 
Arbroath that night. The necessary orders were given, 
and in a short time the gig was standing at the door ready 
to receive us. The great man having offered to act as 
charioteer, he ascended whip in hand. I was soon seated 
by his side, and in a few minutes we were trundling along 
the Arbroath road at a good smart pace, ' I presume,' 
said my compsnion, turning round and giving me a keen 
look, ' that you belong to Glasgow P' Like a true Scotch- 
man, instead of answering his question I asked him one : 
' How do you come to think I belong to Glasgow P 1 dou't 
think I b-inell particularly strong of Cotton.' 'No,' replied 
my friend, looking at me with a very waggish ex- 
pression, ' but you smell a little of rum-punch though.' 
' That may be,' said I, joining in the laugh in which he 
was indulging, * but many besides the natives of St 
Mungo are partial to ruin-punch. I know some of tbe 
inhabitants of Auld Reekie who take pretty stiff doses 
of rum-punch occasionally .' 'Ob, then you belong to the 
metropolis, or Modern Athens, as they call it P ' said he, 
' No," cried I, * you. ore wrong again, but 1 did live there 
for many years.' ' You did,' said my fellow-traveller, 
repealing my words; theu added, 'you will, of course, 
know all about Edinburgh. It's a fine city, no doubt, 
but not at all comparable to Glasgow.' ' Not in point of 
rtainlT,' I laid ; ' but in point of society and eitua- 

tion, Edinburgh is certainly superior. As to scenery, 






whit can surpass Arthur':, Seat Mid Salisl ury Crags, and 
St Anthony's Chi i then there is the » 

rock, not perhaps in Itself a scene of great beauty, l>ut 

from which .' ' fodb, pooh/ eWea my friend, in a 

M manner, ' Edinburgh's a mere city of 
quill-drivers ; and as for the echo that you tnlk about, it's 
the most pitiful paltry echo I ever heard. Heard it, did 

whj . 1 never beard it — nor any body else, I suppose. 
It's all limiiliiic, sir ; it's no echo at ail. But talking of 
echoes, thertrs :ni echo in this road somen 1 
beats the Edinburgh echo, an, I all the rest «,f the echoes 

Maud hollow.' 'I cannot say,' replied I, * that 1 

on r lizard of nn echo being in this part of the country.' 

■ Possibly not,' Bltod ray companion somewhat testily; 

i. nevertheless, that there is one; 

I there, was one si-,: months w>, and I don't see why 
it. ahoUld not be here still.* ' But,' laid I, 'do you know 

ibootfl the echo is to be heard?' ' Why, I am 
somewhat at. u loss on that, point,' CXcburaSs uivconi- 

. drawing up th« hone, and looking keenly about 

him ; ' but if we keep catling out as we go along, wo shall 

re to discover its locality .' "gan to 

lit every twM or three yards at the top of his voice, 

io;' 'Are you here t' ' Where are you 1" ' Arc you 
sleeping P" and such like interrogatories. Wlii-tli-i- the 
echo was sleeping or not, it is difficult to say, but it cer- 
I ■ deaf car to all the questions that were 
addressed to It ' Perhaps,' said I, 'we may have passed 
ft'.' ■ Passed it ■' roared my companion, ' not at all; 

■ mio to it in good lime; only have patience-, it's 
really worth ymir while to hear it. I have beard almost 
all the echoes of any consequence. Tho one at Milan 
I me yoan ago; as also the celebrated one 
,it Paris, 'lh? echoes in the rocks in Derbyshire, and 
rh;it. at Rosenentli, near QlaSgOW, md many ot In I 
familisr to me ; but the one which I wish to let you hear, 
is out uf all comparison mi peri, ,r to any of them. But,' 

continued my companion, ■ this will nerer do. We must 

not keep talking thus about echoes. We must make ■ 
noise as we go along-, and endeavour Io find out the ' lo- 

bltstion 1 of the echo. Vou know the echoes are 

hat like gtio-ts, thev will not speak unless they are 
first spoken to.' Apatn be be^an to call out lustily as we 
trundled along, making all sorts of strange and unearthly 
noises for the purpose of arousing the echo. All this 
(TU imnsing enough as long as we were by ourselves, but 
I begsn rather to feel awkward when wo passed people on 

id. This, however, did not seem to make the 
_> to my companion, who Continued vo- ' 
ciferatiuir »t she \ m f top of his voice. Several waj-faring I 
traveller* stared ut us with astonishment as we passed ; I 
and one or two turned round and ga/.cd after us, seom- 
: pleiity to account for our strange 

'■ire. 1 have DO OOtibt 1h.it many of those good 

people regarded us as either mad, or as somewhat more 
than ' three 'iirets in the wind.' My companion, who 
hi I kept constantly shooting for a considerable part of 
the way, began to get tired, and proposed that I should 
exert my lung.; a Rttle. This proposal I did not moeb 
I, howevor, could nut well renasa, so I immedi- 
ately began to ' aggravate my voice," and shouted most 
Though like Bottom I roared that it would have 
done any man's heart good to have heard me, it had no 
effect in rousing the echo. There was no answering 
Our labour seemed to be altogether In rata, My 
fcHoW- traveller and I had bawled almost incessantly for 
upwards of sn hour, all to no purpose. I therefore sug- 
: to him. that it would be as well to ask some per- 
lity of the echo. To this proposi- 
ti mi he assented. In a snort time we overtook a decent 
,,M ni.m walking leisurely along the road with a staff in 
his hand, and a little curly-haired dog by his side. ' I 
say, honest man," cried my companion, addressing the 
man witli tl oaq you inform us whereabouts tho 

■ ?' At flu:. lie? man stood and stared at 

'I bewildered look, and drawled out, 
• What's your wiill?' ' I was wanting you to inform us 



where tho echo is.' ' I'm no that unco gleg athcarin',' 

1 the man, ' ye maun speak louder.' ' V 
you,' cried my companion, raising his voice, ' to I 
whereabouts the echo is. There is a load 
where on this road, and we wish you to tell ns the fjree- 
tioo to it. 1 ' Ver a" wniiii.-,' cried the man, ' 
doesna live in tl, ie country ava. 1 

asking jou about Lord ElchO,' roared inv friend, ' 
Wanting to know where the echo is.' ' Whore ihc eagle 
is ? ' cried the man, with a perplexed look, ' I never heard 
o' an eagle bcin* hereabouts.' 'The man's an arran 
exclaimed ray companion, in a passion, ' A las-, 
say?' cried he of the staff, assuming a most stern and or- 
thodox expression of countenance, ' I krnnu, 
lasses;' and then soliloquizing to himi 
dowcels, to stop an honest man like me, an elder 
kirk, to haver about lasses.' As we found it was uselcsi 
to hold farther conversation with this deaf man, we ayaia 
started, my companion and I alternately shouting as 
era whirled along. Shortly after leaving the elder, is 
overtook a woman with a pig in a sa ik, « hich she carried 
slung over hex shoulder. The noise which we made 
caused her to turn suddenly round to see what was the 
matter. The abrupt movement, no doubt, threw the 
poor pig into some painful position, for it immediately 
began to squeak most dolorously. ' My good woman," 

i. "can yon inform us whether we are m 
echo?" ' I canna hear what you say for that beast,' re- 
plied the woman, giving the unfortunate pig, as sh< 
a hearty blow with her fist. This, of course, by n, 
I a mov e d t he temper of the animal, which squeaked more 
violently than ever. ' 1 want you to tell us win ■ 
echo is,'' cried I. ' 1 dinna ihink there'soay I 
name lives hereabout,' replied the woman. ' It's 
person we're asking for," cried my eoni| 
in greit wrat h ; ■ we want you to tell us if the echo Is la 
the neighbourhood." ' The echo,' muttered the bearer of 
the pig, looking exceedingly puzzled, ' I never heat 
o'r. What like is'tP Is 't a beast ?' 'If the, 

you're a goose, at any rate, 1 roared un, 
driving on. ' f don't think,' said I, ' that wo shall suc- 
ceed in finding this echo of yours, so we had better re* 
along.' Wo had nearly got over three-fourths of the 
road, and though my companion at first opj 
pushing forward, he tacitly consented, and applyiitg the 
whip to the horse, wc got along swimmingly, W 
however, kept hallooing as vehemently as i 
light was beginning to throw its grey mantle aver Ibe 
surrounding landscape, when my fijllow-trv 

denlv drew up the hor>e, and exclaim 
great delight. ' It's all right— here it is 1 '• V 
said I, ' what's all i vVhy, 

sore," cried he somewhat hurriedly ; ' at hast, 1 
most sure it is. That, old dovecot there brings tb, 
scene to ray recollection. 1 could bet a rump and doeea 
that the echo is quietly sleeping hereabouts, 
impossible to drive up to the dovecot, wi uld yon 
good as to hold the reins for two or three minutes, and I 
will take a run over and try it I can find out its habit., ' 
To this proposal I of course mode no objection. I took 
the reins, and in a twinkling my friend bad fat 
amongst the trees; I, however, heard him shunting »Uh 
undiminished vigour. The sound became less and less 
loud, and gradually died away altogether. I sai 
composedly for five or ton minutes, expecting every mo- 
ment that he wonld return and report pi o g re ss , 
fifteen, twenty minutes passed away, and the ecln>hunter 
did not appear. I began to lose patience. Y\ I 
earth can the man be about P thought I ; he has c^^^H 
fallen asleep in the dovecot. 1 immediately begun to aha 
vehemently, calling upon him at the tap of my ' 
return ; but neither be nor the echo made any 
While I was sitting perfectly at a loss wlui I 
ing to get forward, yet averse to go away witi 
ing sufficient time for my companion to n turn. 
try man came along a cross road which passed near tt>« 
dovecot, * My good man,' said I, addressing him, ' did 
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yoo see a gentleman near tho dovecot ss yon pissed it P' 
1 What like » man is he?' ' He ii t stout man with a 
blade patch over one of his eyes,' said I. ' t>u ay, I saw 
the man; he's rinnin' like a lamp-lighter across tho fields.' 
' K mining!' cried I, ' in what direction is he running P' 
' He was rinnin' in the direction o' Arbroath. I jalouse,' 
replied my informant. ' Why, that's impossible,' said I, 
' lie and I are going to Arbroath together, and he merely 
left the gig in order to try to find out an echo that is said 
U> be hereabouts.' ' Ye keo best,' replied the man drily ; 
' but he was rinnin' the Arbroath aid, as fast as bis legs 
could carry him-' The countryman was about to proceed 
on bis way— but seeing- mu looking, no doubt, uneasy and 
perplexed, turned round and said ; ' He'll be an acquaint- 
ance o' yours, that man, nae doubt P' ' No, 1 never saw 
hira before to-day." ' Do you no ken bis name, nor whare 
be bidcsP' said he. ' No,' replied 1. " The liko o' that I 
ne'er heard,' cried the man in astonishment ; ' to be 
ri.hn' in a gig wi' a mau, and no ken ony thing about 
him. 1 wadna wonder but he's stowu something frae ye.' 
' Uh no,' cried I ; ' I daresay the man's honest enough.' 
• Y'.-'vc innir faith in bim than I hu>,' replied thecvuntry- 
inan. ' I wadna trust ower muckle to a man I kent nac- 
tliinc about :' So saying, be walked quietly away. Having 
waited lor ray companion some time longer, I began to 
entertain some vague suspicions that all was not right. 
Surely nif echo-hunting friend had not bolted. Appear- 
ances were certainly against him. There was, however, 
no use in me sitting there all night, so 1 drove quietly ou, 
bawling occasionally as 1 went, in order to give ray com- 
panion an opportunity of joining me. He, however, never 
made hie appearance. On arriving at the inn in Arbroath, 
I made diligent inquiry for my fellow-traveller, but no 
person had seen him, or could give me any tidings or in- 
formation concerning bim. I was regularly done. I bad 
paid tlm eif-lnre. all the tolls on the road, and we were 
irriving at Arbroath. The man w iih the black 
patch ©v.t Ml eye had clearly 'done me brown.' This 
was the first and lost time that ever I was engaged in 
hunting for an echo. 
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THOMAS HENDERSON. 

It is a trite remark that the lives of scientific men seldom 
furnish good materials for narration. They live too 
retired from Ike bnsy world, and too much occupied in 
study, to meet with many of those incidents which com- 
pose the staple of history and ramsnoe. Yet it is not the 

less necessary or useful to re loto their simple annals, as the 
public, and particularly the young, are thus led to perceive 
that there arc other paths to distinction than those of war 
and ambition, and other means of benefiting mankind 
than the mere amelioration of their physical condition. 
This is more necessary where the objects pursued are of 
an abstruse and recondite nature, like IhfH that engage 
the attention of tbe practical astronomer. The public, 
seeing no immediate palpable result, and unable to com- 
prehend the bearing of such researches on science and the 
arts, are too apt to condemn them unheard as useless or 
unimportant. Vet the brilliancy of a discovery, and the 
impression it makes on the pontic mind, are by no means 
testa of its trne value; and tbe observation of a new 
planet, or the resolution of an almost invisible ncbuln- 
into its component stars, may be practically insignificant 
when placed in competition with an improved method of 
finding a ship's place at sea. It is also the result of fre- 
quent experience, that no judgment of the practical value, 
even of the most abstruse speculation, can be formed 
before its whole l«ariugi. are wrought out. It is these 
considerations which have induced us to present our read- 
ers with a short notice of the individual whose, name is 
prefixed to this paper. 

Thomas Henoeesoa was born ot Dundee pa tln-'-'-tli 
December, 1706. Being destined for the legal profession, 



he received tbe best oducation his native town could 
afford, and at the grammar-school was usually the dux of 
his class. At. the academy he was equally distinguished. 
The rector, Mr Duncan, now Professor of Mathematics In 
the University of St Andrews, says, that he ' was remark- 
able for every thitur that was good; tho diligence and 
success with which he prepared bis lessons, tbe exactness 
with which he performed tho exercises, the prnpriotv and 
modesty of his demeanour." At the age of fifteen he- was 
placed 'in the otiic- of | writer (solicitor) in Dundee, 
wlii re. he remained six years. Even then he employed 
his leisure hours in the study of astronomy, often, it 
would appear, at the expense of his health. When his 
apprenticeship was completed he v. 'iliureh, and 

obtained a situation in the office of a writer to the signet, 
where his intelligence and abilities procured him tho pa- 
B of Sir James Gibson-Craig. By his recommenda- 
tion, he was appointed advocate's clerk to tlie celebrated 
John Clerk, afterwards Lord Eldin. On his lordship's rr- 
| lire-merit n the bench, Henderson was for a time prints 
[ secretary to the Earl of Lauderdale, and tbeiirl.rk In the 
| Lord Advocate, Jeffrey. In these occupations he passed 
| the twelve years from 1619 to 1631, still, it would appear, 

frosccuting tbe astronomical studies begun at Dundee, 
laving also obtained an introduction to Professor Wal- 
lace, he had free access to the instruments in the Observa- 
tory on the Calton Hill. These, though not of first-rate 

excellence, Pen yet invaluable to a young aatrtui 
and do doubt materially aided his progress in the science 
to which he had devoted himself. 

Mr Henderson's first contribution to astronnmir.il 
science was a method of computing an occultation of a 
fixed star by the moon, communicated in' 1824 to Or 
Young, then secretary to the Board of Longitude, of 
which that philosopher thought so highly as to cause it 
to be published in the Nautical Almanac for 1827 and 
tbe four following years. About the same time he dH 
contributed other papers on kindred subjects to the 
Quarterly Journal of Science. In 1627, ho sent a paper 
to the Royal Society of London, 'On the Difference of 
Meridians of the Observatories of London and Paris.' in 
which he pointed out a small error that had crept into 
one of the observations, and which, without greatly affect- 
ing the result, yet exposed the whole to much doubt. In 
the following year he, along with Mr Maclear, famished. 
the Aalrouomical Society with an epbemcris of the ooonl- 
tations of Aldebnran by the moon, in 1829, calculated for 
ten different observatories in Europe. He subsequently 
furnished other lists of lunar occultations computed for 
tho meridian of Greenwich, these phenomena being of 
much use in determining b.iiu'it tides. In 1626, th- 
of Practical Astronomy in the University of Edinl nrgfa 
became vacant by the death of Dr Blair, and the govern- 
ment were strongly urged by Or Thomas Young and 
other astronomers to appoint Mr Henderson to the urtice. 
Some delay, however, took place in filling it up, and Or 
Vouog having died in 1829, left a memorandum to be 
communicated to the Admiralty, stating that he knew 
no person more competent to be bis successor in the 
superintendence of the KaUlsCel Alinnunc than Mr Hen- 
derson. This application was also unsuccessful, and he 
continued to follow his professional occupation till 1831, 
whet he was appointed to superintend the observatory 
recently completed at the Cape of Good Hope. He ar- 
rived there in April, 1632, and began bis labours with 
great energy, and during the thirteen months he remained 
there accumulated a large mass of valuable observations. 
In May, 1633, he resigned his situation and returned to 
England, considering the exertion too much for bis state 
of health, and the disadvantages of the observatory as a 
place of residence so numerous, as Ut render it impossible 
tor hi in lu coniinue longer. After his return he took up 
his abode in Edinburgh, and having no official engage* 
men Is, began the laborious task uf reducing the observa- 
tions he had made at the Cape. He first determined the 
sun's parallax from his observations on Man. with cor- 
responding ones made at Greenwich, CamAi«v<H«-> «*. 
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Alton* The result gave this bnportant dement a little 
loo large, but was of value, as showinp tie probable accu- 
racy of this method as compared with the more certain 
method trf the transits of Venus. 

hi 1634. hi* l-Jssure was interrupted by his appointim-m. 
to the office of Professor of Astronomy in Edinburgh, 
which bad remained vacant since 1 k :~. J li> regular duty 
did cot interrupt the reduction of his Cape 
and in 1837 he gave to the Astronomical SodBtj a cata- 
logue of the deeliBstlan of 172 principal fixed stars, 
ohieflj in the soothers hemisphere. It was princi- 
pally with a ate* to i bo determination of the places of 
ill. .-.-Lit tiL-rn stars, for the aid of navigation, that the 
observatory bad b H»d this was a most im- 

puriunt contribution to that object Another laborious 

paperj of a kind little likely to interest the public eon- 
rtaio discrepancies in the in- 
■tnunmit end hahiaobserratiooi, it appeared Ihal 

though individDall; considerable, did not alfect the accu- 
racy of tfae mean result, and hence that his obsci 
were fully to be depended upon. On a subsequent exami- 
nation in London, the) wen ri d to arise from a 
defei i in the construction of die b) 

Perhaps the BOO ' ing result o( Professor Hen- 

derson's labours was the discovery of the annual parallax 
<ii ode of the fixed stars, by which the distance of these 

I from our ((lobe has been brought with in tin 
of calculation, li. is well known that a persou i 

hi a coach or ship aces any fixed object DssV liini U 

if in rapid uiutiuiii trees anil In- I" 1"- moling 

iii the opposite direction from that in which lie is ti.iu!- 

Eiritr. and the nearer they are to him the faster do they 

si.-iii to BaOte. The distant spire appears almost fixed, 

and il is some time before he can perceive that if. too is 

changing its apparent position. But the earth, rotating 

.m. aver] i I - 1 1 1 ' ;. I '"Ur hours, causes a change in 

our position relative to the heavenly bodies. In regard 

to those nearest the earth, us the sun, moon, end planet*, 

this change is so great that, it can be measured, and is 

named the daily or horizontal parallax, from a Greek 

word mm'.h! in-_- to change place. But in regard to the 

fixed stars they aTe so remote that this has no percept- 

iU > Influence on their apparent position. The earth, 

.. r. revolvai roand the sun, the central luminal-}-, 

war} year, al the mean distance of ninety-live 

million miles from liim, and hence on any day is the 

or nearly two hundred million 

iii' miles, distant from the plane where IN was six months 

Astronomers had long imagined tb*l ihisenor- 

cliauge in the situation Of EDS earth must produce 

BOBU BBnsuiU alteration on the position of the stars, but 

ir i i ii. jiil ohaemtionf with the best instruments 

died to detect it, So remote were these luminaries 

,-. tb.it the earth's orbit seen from them dwindled 

into a mere point. The time had, however, arrived when 
BtU ihi> dillieiilty was to yield to modern skill in con- 
si meting instruments, and modern perseverance in using 
In oomparinsj iii-s observations of a particular 
star, which, i lie south pole, is always above the 

1 ape, Mr Henderson found that they badi- 
OStcd that OBangI of position or parallax which astrono- 
ii-li of. In 1630. after testing 
I lie socurao) ilt En various ways, he announced 

il in a paper read to the Astronomical Society. This 
important result Attracted the attention of astronomers; 

and Mr Mael.ar. in order lo try its accuracy, undertook 

-cries of observations at the Cape Observatory, but 

withadilfei Stent from thatformerly employed. 

These extended over seventeen months, and when n 

si Mr Henderson, confirmed his former result. The 

mean of the whole gave a parallax Of about one second, 

■• it follows that this star must be two hundred 

thousand times farther from the earth than the sun, and 

pnntlyao remote that llic light from it must be 

three years in reaching our system. This 

remarkable in other n ttf in reality double, or 

composed of two, each of considerable brightness. They 



also betray their proximity to us by having considerably 
changed their place in the sky since they were observed 
by Lacaille, a French astronomer, about a century ago. 

This was perhaps the most remarkable result of Mr 
raon'w labours, bringing as it did the solar system 
into coni""sii'M with others more remote, and form,' 
first step in a new field of astronomical calculation. It 
removed that unsatisfactory feeling which the presence of 
a problem that cannot be solved always pro 
tended greatly to enlarge our conceptions of the boundless 
immensity of the universe. It was well for him too, that 
the id made at that time, as oilier astrono- 

mers were entering on the same field, and bis result 
already no longer stands alone. Itossel, a German astro- 
nomer, has determined the parallax of another star, 
about three times as remote, so that light from it take* 
more than ntna years to reach the earth; and Strove has 
found that of two others, one of which, the well known 
Pole star, is so distant that the space between it and our 
globe can only be Dawned by light in twenty year 
is somewhat remarkable that these stars are by no means 
the brightest in the heavens, and hence their apparent 
magnitude does not seem to correspond with their near- 
ness to our system, as has often been supposed. Mr Hen- 
derson also examined his observations of Sirius, tin bright- 
est star in the heavens, and on this account often supposed 
to be the nearest to the earth, but the result was less 
satisfactory, and, if correct, would assign it a place about 
four nines moro remote than the star he bad first exa- 
mined. His investigations of twenty other stars, with 
the same object, produced even less satisfactory i 
probably from his observations on them not being suf- 
otly numerous. 

Besides this, Mr Henderson was busy reducing his 
other observations at the Cape, amounting to 5000 or 6000 
in number, and had almost completed tin- task at the 
time of his death. He also published five volun 
observations at Edinburgh, campriMiig the years 183t- 
1638*, which are much valued by astronomers, nod have 
conferred on the observatory a high rcpuuiion among the 
similar institutions of Europe. A sixth volume \\ 
nearly ready for publication. He also sent various, com- 
munications to the Astronomical Society, and other i 
were published in foreign astronomical periodicals. Hav- 
ing none of the accessory advantages of birth, fortu 
early introduction to learned societies, to reconu 
liim, Mr Header . ily beginni 

dame and reputation whioh his energy and talents had 
earned, when death put an end to his labours on tl 
November, 1844. The author of the memoir of L 
in the Proceedings of the Astronomical Society, from 
which most of the above particulars arc drawn, state* 
that 'the character of Mr Henderson as an astro i. 
stands high, and his name will go down to posterity as 
an accurate observer, an industrious computer, * skilful 
manipulator, and an improver of the methods in that 
department to which he devoted himself." His mi 
was unusually retentive, his judgment sound, »nJ Ids 
whole habit s distinguished by order, regularity, and ■ 
tion. The object before him was pursued with undeviat- 
ing steadiness, and he never diverted from his pa 
the sake of display, nor attempted any thing towni 

Ejwers were not fully equal, and hence whatever ho did 
9 did SClb 

In l»3<i, Mr Henderson married Mia urbtec 

of the well known optician, who died in 1812, a few wrcita 
after the birth of their only child. Jn pi be »»» 

modest, retiring, yel cheerful, social, and distinguished 
by great warmth of affection and amiability of disposition. 
On any point connected with his professional pursuits be 
was always ready to give a prompt answer, cither contain- 
ing the information required, or more rarely, a 
acknowledgment that he had none to give. In pecuniary 
matters he was disinterested and gener 1 1 most 

Iii his honour, that though the reduction of his 
observations at the Cape was a matter of public concern 
and importance, he received for them no remuneration. 
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THE OATAHAC T. 

Among the objects of cariosity to which the attention of 
the traveller through the west put of Perthshire in 
directed, is a fall, or rather series-of foils, formed by the 
little river Devon — ' the clear-winding Devon' of Burns 
— the loftiest of which is termed the 'Caldron Linn,' and 
a bridge that stretches its ' wearisome but needful 
length' over the same stream, and which, from the noise 
and turmoil of the waters, that (ear and bellow like a 
chafed liou, some furtv feet below it, is called the 
• PnaWllg Bridge-' The Humbling Hridge no longer 
exists, or rather, I should »ay, it is us longer accessible; 
and the manner in which this ha-, ban brought about is 
not a little indicative of tin- calculating gonial of the 
people of the ' north countrie.' Some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, the road, a wild and rugged and neglected 
mountain path, after toiliug up the precipitous bank, 

dited down again almost perpendicularly, until it reached 
the bridge ; and, that once passed, a similar ascenl and 
descent awaited the traveller before he could reach what 
«;].. comparatively 'pcil.iiiL-, level ground The bridge 
itself was, or is (I shall explain this ambiguity by and 
by) one 

1 W burs two wheflbsrrowi trmrolilo when they meet.' 

The height of the time-worn and tottering parapet had 
never exceeded eighteen inches ; and when a wayfarer, 
whether on horseback or in a carriage, halted on the crown 
of the sharply-turned arch, and beheld, within a foot on 
each side, the feme that mocked his fears with the sem- 
blance of protection, and looked to the wild and tangled 
banks and dark dripping masses of rock beetling over, and 
almost shutting out the light, and listened to the stream 
that roared beneath him iu all but utter darkness, audi 
this apparatus of terror accompanied, as it at all times 
was, by a strong blast of wind sweeping down the narrow 
and tortuous funnel through which the waters poured, 
he must have possessed an imagination of the dullest, and 
a head of the hardest materials, if lie did not feel the 
grandeur and giddiness of the scene, 

When the promt secure and convenient fabric, which 
joins the highway from Crieff to Stirling with the bill-road 
to Cl'.'ish and Dunfermline, was erected, the thrifty engi- 
neer, instead of hunting about for a more suitable point 
of projection, wisely considered that it would save expense 
to build the new bridge above the old — the abutments 
of the tatter serving as a foundation for those of t be 
Conner ; and the old arch was used as a point d'appui for 
the frame-work, of its successor. The new bridge, in con- 
. in all the pride of upstart grcatuess, 
the humble and bidden friend to whom it owes its 
support ; and it bj only by clambering down the bunk for 
a considerable way, that a glimpse can be caught of the 
not Rumbling Bridge hanging in uuapproaebed obscurity 
tome twenty feet below the structure that now usurps its 
name. Down these falls a stray cow or sheep is now and 
then accidentally hurried; and in nocasehas it happened 
that the animal has not been found at the foot of the hill, 
broken, and bleeding, and lifeless, from dashing against 
les of the fearful rift, in its descent. Human beings 
have also stumbled into the stream, and with one very 
singular and providential exception their fate has been 
similar. 

' lue line Manama day. Mr H. was wandering down the 
nigged banks below the Bumbling Bridge, along with 
an ol der and moro staid companion. Mr H . was then a vary 

TCOBg mail, full of the vigour, activity, aud joyousnas* of 

his years, and possessing all the fearlessness and dexterity 

of a mountaineer : in person somewhat about the middle 

awe, and slightly but ootllpactlf formed. The stream bad 

been swollen by a recent ' spate, ' and the roaring of the 

catartct was like a continuous peal of thunder. Both 

i were anxious bo obtain a full view of the fall, but 

itire of the ground rendered ila matter of eon 

able difficulty. They were creeping cautiously along the 

and overhanging bank, when Mr 11. perceived, at 



tome distance below the spot where he hung half sus- 
pended by the roots and branches of the brushwood, a 
flat projecting piece of rock, within a few yards of tin- 
verge ol the Linn ; and pointing it. out to his companion, 
and beckoning him to follow, he began to move downward 
in that direction. His more considerate friend en- 
deavoured, by his gestures, to make him desist — to com- 
municate by any other means was impossible — rather from 
a general apprehension ol danger, than from any anticipa- 
tion of what was to follow. The admonition, how. ■. 
admonitions addressed to youth usually are, was received 
With a laugh of ridicule at the timidity in which it was 
supposed to originate, and only served to confirm the 
cliinber's purpose. In a few seconds he reached a spot 
immediately above the point he aimed at, and dropped 
lightly down ; but no sooner bad his foot pressed the 
stone, than, to the unspeakable horror of his companion, 
whose eye followed his progress with mingled terror sod 
admiration, it trembled, loosened, and fell from hanaiUi 
him I The unhappy young man grasped convulsr 
the root of a bush immediately over his head, and, bad it 
been sufficiently strong, be would still have escaped ; but 
root, and bush, and turf, gave way together under bis 
weight, and he fell into the water a very few feet above 
the fall. Once, and once only, his eye met that of his 
friend as ho rose above the surface ; the next instant he 
sped over the cataract, like au arrow shot by a vigorous 
arm, and disappeared amid the clouds of spray, and t he 
roaring billows of the pool below. The companion 
unfortunate young gentleman, although convinced, as he 
altervvards declared, that he should never again behold 
him alive, did not for a moment delay to embrace what 
bo conceived to be the only chance of sating bun. lie 
climbed, or rather ran, directly up the bank, a feat trod l> 
nothing but the excitation of the moment would bare 
emboldened him to attempt — indeed he never was able 
very clearly to stale how he accomplished it — and shout- 
ed an alarm to the farmhouse close by. The cry was 
beard, and he was immediately joined by three or four of 
the inmate*, who, seeing him alone, easily guessed what 
had happened; and the whole, without question ask. .1 tu 
answered, rushed dowu the steep road that led to the 
point where the Devon enters the plain. Here, in a lit tie 
bending, scooped out by the eddy of the stream, was 
usually landed whatever floating body happened from 
accident to pass over the falls. As they approached the 
cove, the lirst of the party, a strong and active shepherd, 
perceived a bat floating on the surface, and plunged into 
tho water, from an idea that it was the body of the drown- 
ed youth. He was soiri undeceived; and wading out 

with the hat in bis hand, in a suppressed tone of voice, 
said to the rest who were now at his side, ' He is in tome 
of the Linn-pots — we must seek up the water.' — ' He had 
fallen with tin: bit whin in his band, it is like,' said another, 
pointing to the nine, wMch, with the sod still in part at- 
tached tu it. circled round until it was arrested 
by the water-worn pebbles thai strewed the bottom of the, 
shallow pool. 

I must now return to young Mr H. Before he recovered 
his recollection, after the plunge into tho water, he was 
harried, as 1 have described, over the fall, and found him- 
self, after sinking in what seemed a bottomless abyss, 
whirling round with fearful and dizzy rapidity. Luckily 
be could swim a little, and from an instinctive desire to 
prolong life, he struck out with bis hands and feet, sod 
endeavoured tu L'ain the edge of tho whirlpool. To his 
astonishment, when his breath, and strength, and hope 
i ist departing, he found he had succeeded in reach- 
ing a spot wleie the waters were comparatively still, and 
where the depth was not above a few feet. The bottom, 
on which he had found a resting-place, was, however, of 
the loosest and most yielding nature. It was, indeed, a 
mere ridge of sand and pebbles that had come down from 
the fall, sod which in that spot, and la it alone, too 
diminished agitation of tho water had allowed to sub ids. 
On the cmwn uf the ridge Mr ll, bad by • ,-oed.-, 

and his motacnUiN, Vf*Yn^t&"vri^"t^* a,s '* , * vs *''**'**- 
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by rho bitterness of agony, when he found, after remain- 
ing for * second, the mound on which be stood gradually 
slipping away from beneath him. Ho looked upward as 
tin: blast swept aside the dense cloud of spray, and taw- 
afar off the line of the clear blue sky, with the light fleecy 
clouds swiftly sweeping over it, and caught a glimpse of 
the edge of the bank, with the trees and bushes bending 
in the breeio and the birds flitting across the chasm, 
whose black and frowning and slippery sides rose lo a 
height that seemed interminable. Behind, and touching 
him, was the whirlpool, from which be had with so much 
difficulty escaped ; and beyond it rushed down, like a 
solid wall, the waters of the Linn, over which he had been 
tumbled ; while in front roared other falls, whose height 
MM not, and which nothing but a miracle could 'li- 
able him to pan and live. He saw all this, and he felt at 
the on moment tUnt but a few minutes could elapse 
ere ho must sec them no more ; yet he determined to 
struggle uitb 1j is. fat,- to tho last. Atfirsthe endeavoured, 
by aheriug his position, to stay his feet from slipping; 
but a very few trials convinced him that to shift at all 
only accelerated his sinking, and that his best chance lay 
in remaining as stationary as possible. Still, however, 
he sank to the breast — the shoulders — tho neck. A 
tlwuglit now MbMd hiin that seemed even more bitter 
(ban the death that was trembling over him. Had ho 
sped over the falls his body would at least have been re- 
covered by hit friends — it would have been composed by 

hands — pious tears would have dropped over it— 
a mother's lips would have pressed bis cold cheek— troops 
of kinsfolk sad neighbours would hare accompanied liim 
dwelling-place — the blessed sun would have 
looked down upon his grave, and tho wind of his native 
hills would have swept over it j bat now, the bottom of 
whirlpool «H to be his burial-place, and his bones 
were to bleach fur ever in the torrent of the Caldron 
Lim ! His mind began to give way under these dismal 
fancies. Amidst the roaring of the waters, ho beard shrill 
and unnatural bowlings. The superstitions of his child- 
hood came across hitu, and he thought, while he listened 
to those terrible voice*, that he heir I the demons of the 
• i rejoicing over tbeiranticipatcd victim ; and in the 
fantastic forms of the frowning rocks, as the wreaths of 
•pray passed over them, his imagination pictured the 
lurid aspect and goggling eyes of the water kelpie glaring 
BQOn liim, and its rilled jaws open to devour him. His 
soul was wound up to agony beyond endurance. He 
■ free himself from the gravel in which he bad 
sunk, but his struggles only sank liim deeper , the water 
rose to his lips— he gasped for air and it came not; an- 
Stki i sfeeiid, end his sufferings would have ceased for 

But the same Power which had guided him over 
the fall, and snatched him from tho whirlpool, was still 
watching over him. 

As the party that were searching, not for their com- 
•i, but for bis body (for not one of them supposed it 
possible that he should ever be seen alive again), the same 
young man who had plunged into the stream, as he 
sprung from rock to rock along the ditzy brink of the 
chasm, with the sharpened eye which a shepherd's life 
never fails to bestow, his vision rendered doubly acute by 
the etcHed state of his feelings, perceived a dark sta- 
tionary speck in th" water, which a moment's inspection 
convinced him to bo (he head and shoulders of a human 
being. ' Ropes ! ropes ! ' he shouted to his companions ; 
' he is alive j I see him standing at the foot of the Linn.' 
The binding ropes from a couple of hay-waggons were 
knotted and banded to him, and the upper extremity 
flrtnlj secured to the trunk of one of the twisted 
birches at the tep of the bank, the adventurous shepherd 
sli.l flown 1 with tho other in his hand, until the overhang- 
•roado farther dc U at the top hal- 

in the meantime, to attract tbe attention of their 
half- drowned friend, with what effect I have already 

No noise, Indeed, that they could make would hate 
been sufficient , but, luckily, the wet and dripping hat. 



which tbe shepherd had Ashed up from tbe cove, was still 
grasped in his band ; he dropped it into tbe water, and the 
wind at that moment lulling, and the spray clearing away, 
it fell immediately before tbe object whose at ten i 
was designed to attract. Roused by tho sudden splash, 
he turned his despairing eyes upwards, and beholding the 
rope his friend was endeavouring to steady, be raised his 
arms, nod by a vigorous spring contrived to catch hold of 

it. There was still, however, much between ho 
safety. From the surface of the water to where the 
shepherd had propped himself was fully twenty bet; thn 
rock jutted over the stream, so that while drawn up. 
young H. bad to hang suspended by the hands, the power 
of which was nearly lost, from the time he had been im- 
mersed in the river. He was swung backwards ani 
wards at a fearful rate by the wind, and not unfrcquently 
struck with violence against the points of the rock. The 
rope also rubbed against the sharp edge of the 
cipice, and ran a momentary risk of being cut through. 
By great care, and greater good fortune, he at length ap- 
proached tho top of the rock; and his humble friend. 
whose encouraging voice had nerved him in his dangerous 
ascent, stooping down, caught the wrist of the exhausted 
youth firmly in his grasp, and placed him at his side. In 
another instant they were both in the midst of the group 
at the top. 

Young H. sickened and fainted as soon as be was placed 
once more on the grassy bank. He was conveyed 
farmhouse, where he was put to bed ; whence he arose, 

after u few hours of heavy sleep, without any other 
toms of suffering than extreme weakness, from 
youth and a healthful constitution, in the course of 
days, completely relieved him. For many yean 
however, his sleep was occasionally disturbed with dreamt 
of rocks and rushing waters j and men in In. waking 
moments a convulsive shudder would not unfrequently 
pass over him, when he thought of the Caldron Linn.— 
It. K. Duuglaa. 



GEOLOGY. 



IGNEOUS HOCKS. 

tr« a former article we pointed out some of the pri 
characters distinguishing the igneous roeki from tlwc at 
aqueous origin. It was explained that the former were 
massive, or unstratificd and crystalline in structure, where- 
as the latter were divided into beds, layers, or strata, and 
evidently composed of fragments derived from previously 
existing formations. The stratified rocks have formed 
inject of several papers, in which they have been 
described in chronological order, beginning with tbe olde* 
or deepest seated in the earth, and pointing out Use 
changes in the organic inhabitants of the world which 
have accompanied the revolutions in the mineral kingdom. 
In the igneous rocks a different order must be pursued. 
The characters distinguishing them are principally to 
logical, the time of their formation can seldom be i^^H 
determined, and from the mode of tliei 
course contain no organic remains. Their history i* tuna 
led interesting to the general reader, though of the uti»o« 
importance to a knowledge of the theory of the cartri. 
and of the various features by which its surface is divens- 
ned. 

Granite, one of tho most important igneous rocks, was 
already noticed in connexion with those stratified forma- 
tions along with which it is usually found. It ii often 
supposed to be the oldest, not only of the igneooa, bat as 
all tin- rocks composing the crust of the earth, and to »■ 
that which has furnished tbe materials of whi 
sist. This idea, however, will not apply unhreraaUy, 
there are many masses of granite known to be more i 
than the chalk or tertiary beds, and some may even 
be forming in the Interior of the earth. Next to it probably 
in age, and not unlike it in composition, is frlspar p«w- 
phyry. This consists of a base of felspar, often book shade 
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of red, with lighter color-red crystals of tin; same mineral 
imbedded in it. This rock is found fanning veins i" Ubc 
primary and transition formations, ond occasionally ch.injes 
gradually into a true granite. Felspar porphyries also 
occur in connexion with the older secondary rocks, both 
in our own country and abroad. The Cheviot Hills, on 
the borders of England, and the Pent! and*, a few miles 
south of Edinburgh, are beautiful examples of this forma- 
tion. The bills are steep and conical, but with elegant 
curved outlines, seldom broken by projecting rocks or 
precipices. The scenery is more distinguished for pas- 
toral beauty than for wildness or sublimity. In other 

cases, however, the latter character prevails, as in lieu 
Nevis and Glencoe in our own country, and in many parts 
of Norway, where porphyry forms the summit of high and 
■1 mountains. 
Porphyry has been much employed for ornamental pur- 
poses. The name was (riven it by the indents, on account of 
its red colour.but in modern geological language has refer- 
ence to the texture of the rock with its small imbedded 
crystals. Some varieties, named clays tone porphyries, decay 
rapidly on exposure to the atmosphere, but others are very 
durable, and surpass ores) e^ranite in strength and power 
of resisting compression. Though very difficult to work, 
these take a fine polish, end many celebrated remains of 
ancient art consist of porphyry. Both the Egyptian! ami 
Greeks used it for ornamental purposes, and it was much 
employed by the Roman emperors for baths and sarcophagi. 
At the present time it fi principally manufactured at 
two places, Elfdal in Sweden, ud at Kolywan in Asiatic 
Russia. One variety, at the farmer place, has a dark 

brown basis with lighter spots or crystals ; anothei 
beautiful kind has a chestnut-brown basis with lighter 
coloured parallel streaks and brick-red or ffrccnish-u hite 
crystals. The stone is cut and polished, principally by 
machinery, with wonderful skill and beauty, and fashioned 
into varioas ornamental objects, of which the urns and 

vases rival the choicest specimens of classical antiquity. 
Cine of the finest vas?s, ten feet high and siitcen in 
diameter, cut out of a single stone, adonis the royal 

Ealace at Johanstbal. \t K. Jj wan, the stone is a dark 
rown with black stripes and snow-white or grey crystals, 
and is also cut into very large and beautiful objects. These 
are sent t" St Petersburg, often at enormous expense, 
some single articles requiring ten or twelve horses to 
move them in sledges constructed expressly far 
transport- Such gigantic article, can only be ncum- 
factured in countries whan labour is of little value, other- 
vise materials of equal beauty might be found in our own 
land. It may also be noticed, that a manufactory of 
polished granite has been recently established at Aberdeen, 
though the stone ia less adapted for purposes of art than 
many varieties of porphyry. Both furnish excellent ma- 
terials for monuments, being almost imperishable, as is 
well seen on contrasting the granite and porplrj rv 
and sculptures brought from Egypt with those of marble 
from G I Homo; the former will be found fresh, 

and tlic inscription* sharp as [f cut yesterday, though three 
or four thousand years old ; the latter corroded and 
weather-worn, though less than half that age. 

Another important igneous formation, or rather class 
of formations, is the trap rocks. These have n 
this name from the tendency shown by many of them to 
form hills divided into terraces or stairs, the word having 
this meaning in the Swedish, from which oilier languages 
have adopted it. The most important varieties ofth e 

trap rocks ore greens! one, composed of felsjur and dark 

bornblena ■ ingite in distinct sepai 

u bei a tin ■■ mixx mis si ■ so mind as t., produce .1 com- 
pact m iv is named basalt, a soft earthy 
variety of which is the wocaW of some geologists. Fel- 
rraa a rock named clinkstone, 
! sonorous properties, i 
when struck lik iron, All these rocks 
i more or less dark cojour, the basalt being almost 
. !he clinkstone a dark grey or brown, and the 
dark green, grey, or black speckled with white. 



They occur in veins or large masses intruded among the 
strata, or often covering them like a bed ; and thus, by 
breaking up tho strata and protruding on the surface, 

i»0 to a great variety of scenery, generally, ho 
distinguished by certain peculiarities easily recognised by 
an experienced geologist. 

No (question in theoretical geology was at one time 
more violently disputed than the origin of trap rocks. 
The Wernerians long asserted their aqueous character, 
and were slow in yielding to the proofs of the contrary 

Eroduccd by their opponents. Many trap rocks occur iu 
eds interposed among the strata, which were uii 

to have been deposited like these from water. Of this 
kind is the ceM.rated toads tone bed In Deroyshiri 
sisting of trap containing round nodules shaped like 
almonds, whence this variety is named amygdaloid. Being 
found regularly, in the different pits, tl nu sup- 

posed to form .1 stratum like the sandstone or limestone 
with which [I ted. But the rapid changes in its 

dons, in short distances, shows that this is not its 
i,'in. The front of Salisbury Crag, near Edinburgh, 
exhibi ) s a si m up r bed of tra p interpose d among true strata. 

Its igneous character is well seen at the north extremity of 

tu hill, where it ends in the form of a wedge forced in 
among thestrata, whereas the beds above and bclovt it con- 
tinue thin, regular, and parallel. Near the middle of the 
crag also, the veins by which it has issued from the ii 
may be observed ; and in other places pieces of sandstone, 
which have been brukeu oifanel forced upward during it* 
violent passage, appear involved in the igneous rock. All 
this shows that it cannot have been quietly deposited 
from water like the strata beside it. where in contact 
villi the trap, the sandstone and shale in this hill are 
changed in colour, hardness, ami composition, and this in 
a way indicating the action of intense heat. It is in 
{"similar altered beds that the shells said to occur in the 
trap rocks have been found, us those from the vicinity of 

I'urtrusli, in the north of Ireland, once so cojifidcntl, ap- 
pealed to as proofs of the aqueous origin ofnasatt. 

The apparent stratification of the trap rocks is some- 
times very remarkable. In Iceland, tbiu and regular 
beds of trap are seen spread over many hundred square 
miles of country. In Hindostan, similar tabular masses 
of rock occur on s still moro gigantic scale, extend 
is said over more than two hundred thousand square miles 
of country. Nor are they wanting in our own Islands. 
Iu the north of Ireland, the chalk and other secondary 
rocks have been covered by an immense plateau of basalt. 
This is not improbably connected with the similar furnia- 
tionsin the 'Western Isles of Scotland, where,osin Mulland 
Sky, tho lias teds are covered by sheets of igneous rock. 
This alternation of the two formations is beautifully seen 
in the sections formed by thcperpendicular cliffs com posing 
the coast of these Islands, their interior showing little 
else than i uniform muss of trap. Besides Salisbury Crag, 
already 1, many other hills in the central dis- 

trict of Scotland also consist of flat masses of trap super- 
.1 on the stratified rocks. This tabular disposition 
of these formations was one of tho proofs adduced for 
their aqueous origin. It seems, however, to have been 
occasioned, in some cases, by these igneous rocks I 
themselves between two strata, and thus appearing as if 
interstratificd with thein. At other limes the molten 
lava has been poured nut, probably at the bottom of the 
sea, and flowed in a thin sheet over the still unconsoli- 
dated strata. In some places it would seem that the 
tatter process has been repeated several times st short 
i us. 

Among the peculiar forms of the trap rocks, r. 
more celebrated than the columnar, or the basaltic pillars 
as they are commonly railed. They are found iu every 
variety el the trap rocks, and are not limited to basalt, as^ 
is often supposed. In Arthur Seat, many examples of 
this structure may be seen, the rock in some cases being 
basalt, in others greenstone, as in the foe columns over- 
hanging the pathway to Duddingstone, named S*.to.»uva.'v 
Ribs. Then*«V.«icW'>j&\vvAKOKK5. *'fca»*ssv™ , * ,8, "*» 
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(lie (iiant's Causeway in the north of Ireland, and Fin- 
gal's Cure in Staffa. Tbe former consists of thousands 
of pillorn arranged In a regular manner, and sloping in 
numerous terraces out into the sea. At low water it lias 
a length of six hundred feet, and in some parts is forty 
feet broad. The single pillars are generally fiv 
and from fifteen to twenty inches in diameter. They are 
often very perfectly formed, and fit so closely to each 
other that even the edge of a knife cannot be inserted 
between them. So regular, indeed, is the whole appear- 
ance of this wonderful structure, that tbc spectator is 
■Inioat disposed to agree with the old tradition which 
i red it as artificial — the remains of the bridge, by 
which the giant Finmacoul would put from Ireland to 
Srotland. 

One of the most beautiful displays of this structure? i*. 
found in Staffs, also associated with the name of this 
Celtic hero. The wonders of this romantic island were 
first made known In 1 772, by Sir Joseph Banks, who 
landed on It during a voyage to the north of Europe. 
The island consists of three beds of trap rocks, of which 
the middle one, a variety of clinkstone rather than basalt, 
is divided into columns. The highest part of the island 
is about 150 feet above the level of tbe sea, and the sur- 
face is covered with rich pasture. On almost every side 
it to surrounded by perpendicular walls of rock, leaving 
only one small spot where a boat may land in calm 
weal her. In this inaccessible cliff*, the waves of the Atlantic 
have scooped out several caves, of which that named after 
Fingal is the most remarkable. It is 80 feet high at the 
entrance, but declines to 11 feet at the extremity, and 
it» length is 227 feet. The pillars, however, are only 
36 feet high, and some of them even less. At the sides 
many of them have been broken off, forming an irregular 
pathway to the cave, into which also, in calm weather, a 
lout may sail. The view of tbe interior is remarkably 
sublime and picturesque; the lofty Gothic arch opening 
on ill" ocean, tbe singular groups of regular pillars tann- 
ing the wallsjand floor, or depending from the roof, sur- 
passing all that fancy could picture. The broken ends of 
pillars, seen both iu the floor and roof, show that these 
in all probability once 611ed the whole vault, whilst the 
incessant motion of the waves presents a ready explana- 
tion of the cause of their removal. 

Similar columns are now known in many other parts 
of the world, and in other igneous formations. Tbey are 
not common in granite or the older porphyries, Eos l b> 
cumstances iu which these rocks have been produced hav- 
ing I •'en unfavourable to their production. In trap rocks 
they are frequently seen, and also in many modern lavas. 
The columns are generally placed perpendicular to the 
aides of the bed, and seem to have originated in <hc man- 
ner in which it cooled from the exterior to the interior. 
In some respects they resemble the divisions in a layer of 
mud formed by the contraction of the mass when drying, 
but differ in the regular crystalline forms they assume. 

Of other igneous rocks a few short notices must suffice. 
One of tbc most remarkable is trachyte, so named from 
a Greek word referring to its rough feeling when touched. 
It consists essentially of felspar, but less compact and 
bard than in the older rocks. Crystals of this mineral, 

and more rarely of quart/, hornblende, or mica, occur in 
it. Trachyte forms a good material for architecture, and 
the splendid Cathedral of Cologne is built of stones pro- 
cured from quarries of this rock in the Seven Mountains, 
uii the right bank of the Rhine, where it is connected 
u ii li extinct volcanoes. In some cases trachyte is changed 
into pumice, so well known in the arts. This is merely 
felspar rendered light and porous by a profusion of small 
vehicular cavities, which seem to have been produced by 
. matters in the fluid mass. Neither of these rocks 
occur in this country, and both indeed arc principally 
connected with recent volcanoes. The lavas produced by 
the latter have great similarity to tbe trap, and the dif- 
ferences appear to arise principally from the circumstances 
in which they were formed, particularly the comparative 
rapidity with which they cooled. 



Tbc changes which tbe igneous rocks produce on the 
strata with which they arc connected are very eg 
and throw much light on the ancient history of tlM 
Ono of the most common is to render the strata hard or 
crystalline, changing shale into jasper, sandstone into 
quartz rock, greywackc into gneiss, and UmeStOtl 
marble. The colour and chemical composition an- ftl|Q 
much affected. Of more economical importance are |kf 
rich depots of mineral ores which often appear whn 
arc present, but are wholly wanting at a distance from 
them. This connexion of ores with igneous rock) 
firmed by the tin and copper mines of Cornwall in Bri- 
tain, by those of the Hartz and Saxony in Germany, and 
by tho gold and silver mines of Russia and America. A 
certain connexion between particular rocks and minerals 
has also been observed, and geology in this respect forms 
a useful guide to tbe researches of '.he practical miner. 

N'.il less remarkable and Interesting IS the infill 
the igneous rocks on the physical character and scenrry 
of a country. The various mountain chains and vulltv>t 
of BQrOfM appeal 1 to be connected with eruptions of igne- 
ous rocks which have taken c.Lice at iliJFcrcnt ge< 1 

, and whose succession can often be 
The highest mountains are thus shown to be by no means 
the oldest, and Ibc Alps, raised at least in part during the 
tertiary period, are more recent than the mountains in 
the sooth of Scotland, which must have been elevated 
even before the old red sandstone. Geologists have 
pointed out a dozen or more of such elevator? motion* ill 
the various mountain groups of Europe, and it is probable 
that many still remain to be discovered. Even at t re- 
present lime, it is well known that the shores of the Baltic 
arc changing their relative height, rising on the Doril 
and sinking to Hie south of a particular line, but m a slow 

and gradual manner, It is also probable that our own 
island is not exempt from such motions, though 
small amount, and the variable height ol the KB level, 
occasioned by the tides, prevent them from Doing db> 
served. 

Tin- peculiar scenery of a country arises in a great 
measure from the igneous rocks found in it. Whet 
are wanting, uniform uninteresting plains prevail, with 
no interruption to their monotony except in a few river 
gorges. All the bcautiflil scenery of Britain, and 
of Europe, will be found in the vicinity of igneous rocks, 
and the most soman tic and sublime wbere tbey are naott 
abundant and have produced the greatest change > 
inferior si rata. In many other respects their presence 
has proved beneficial to mankind, and so far I 
marks of disorder, or opposed to a scheme of perfect 
wisdom, the very reverse may be affirmed. By i i 
rag mountains, tbey give rise also to springs and 
Their connexion with mineral veins and ores i 
noticed, and they hare been not Ion useful in bi 
many valuable minerals, distributed through the strata, 
to the surface. Had the beds of liir, it, and 

iron ore, found in the carboniferous system, ben ■ oscrcl 
by the more recent secondary formations in regula: 
they would have been wholly lost to man, and buried at 
a depth in the earth to which ho would have never pene- 
trated. Even where these superior deposits arc wanting, 
the thickness of the coal strata themselves is so gre 
many of the beds would have been almost inaccessible had 
they not been brought, to the surface by the dsslu 
produced through tho Intrusion of the igneous rocks 
in regard to agriculture and the productiveness r,f 1 1 
they are rather beneficial than otherwise. The v 
soil around .Etna and Vesuvius has always been celebrated 
for fertility and luxuriant vegetation. This is al sot roe 
of the older igneous rocks, which by their decora; 
furnish a soil well adapted, from the variety of its i 
tueuts, for the support of vegetation. Hence tbe most 
fertile parts of Scotland aro those where trap rocks moat 
abound \ whilst tbc pure sandstone and gin 
are remarkable fornakrd sterility. By breaking up "*A 
dividing tbe strata, igneous ricks have also prom 
natural drainage of the ground, removing the wai 
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would have proved prejudicial to the surface, and allow- 
ing it to collect in subterranean reservoirs, whore it issues 
in perennial springs. Did our limits permit, many other 
instances or the wisdom which distinguishes this part of 
the scheme of nature night be produced. Tlirs.\ how- 
ever, may suffice to cjtposc the folly of men who find fault 
with the order of nature without understanding it, and 
think to improve the system of the universe without 
comprehending its necessary results. The doctrine of 
final causes, the belief that every arrangement of parts — 
the disposal of all events— has a wise and benevolent pur- 
pose, however much it may have been abused, still forms 
a true guide through many obscure parts of nature, and 
will be found as useful to the geologist in comprehending 
the mineral structure of the earth, as to the comparative 
anatomist in his researches into the use of the various 
animal organs. In both cases, profound study will only 
increase the strength of their conviction, that a lofty and 
inscrutable wisdom lias presided over the work of crea- 
tion, and teach them to exclaim, in humble adoration, 
' llow manifold are thy works, O Lord ! in wisdom hast 
thou formed them all;' and wo trust a similar reeling 
will pervade tne minds of all who have perused this series 
of articles which we have now drawn to a close. 



THE DUTCH BOY. 

Mmro»TrnE, in a great majority of cases, produces bad 
habits and worse dispositions. It is pleasing to every lover 
of humanity to hear of those who have been the victims 
of misfortune escaping the temptations with which they 
were beset, and recovering from their reduced position, 
crowned with the applause of an approving conscience, and 
the approbation of all who knew them. 

In the hope that it may be of benefit, especially to the 
more juvenile portion of our readers, we will here re- 
late the nnombollished history of a boy, true in all its 
details, and affording a lesson to the young rightly to im- 

Crove the advantages they possess. A short outline of 
is chequered career appeared in one of tie public prints, 
but as that was necessarily brief in its details, and not 
likely to come under the notice of the great majority of 
those for whom it was more immediately intended, we 
have thought it right to give • more enlarged account of 
the youth and his singular adventures. 

Cornelius Mctaal was the only son of a Dutch sailor, 
who, after a long and honourable service in bis country's 
navy, obtained leave to retire from the public service. 
But the old man soon found the irksomeness of remaining 
idle, and soon afterwards purchased a vessel, in which he 
traded between his native country and Scotland. Shortly 
before this, his wife, to win mi he sccras to have been 
devotedly attached, gave birth to a son. Eleven months 
after this event, which had filled the hearts of both 
parents with joy, his wife died, leaving her infant son 

to the care of bis father. From this time calamity 
followed upon calamity, until Hie veteran seaman was 
reduced to the lowest condition. Shortly after the 
death of bis wife, the vessel, in which was embarked bis 
whole fortune, anil which conveyed his infant son, was 
wrecked on the western coast of Scotland. The ship was 
lost, but the crew were saved. The father, in the despe- 
rate struggle to save bis child, lost all his property ; but 
both were ultimately saved from a -watery grave : the 
father to die a wretch-d inmate of the poorhousc, and the 
son to lead a life of privation and misery, until snatched 
from bis desolate condition by the hand of royalty. 

After the loss of his vessel, the father had no desire to 
return to his natiic land, where be might have been pro- 
vided for, as his friends in Amsterdam were able to sup- 
port him. He chose rather to lead a life of humble in- 
dependence, enduring many hardships, than to become 
dependent on his friends. He sought employment about 
the wharfs of Olasgow, where, in the character of a por- 
ter, he endeavoured to earn a scanty subsistence for him- 
self and son. Meanwhile, as is unfortunately the case 
with most children deprived of maternal superintendence 



and care, Cornelius was left to shift for himself as best bo 
could. Still he was not altogether neglected by his re- 
maining parent, who sought, to teach him, as well as a 
foreigner could, the English language. In this, ■ 
seen by those who afterwards took the boy under their 
protection, he seems to have made considerable pro- 
ficiency ; nor was his attention directed merely to secular 
instruction, but to that spiritual teaching which had 
proved of so much service to his Either in Miring up his 
mind under the many calamities which had befallen him. 

While the boy's father was thus occupied, one of Ins 
brothers arrived in Glasgow from Amsterdam, where he 
carried on, and is still supposed to carry on, ID extensive 
trade in tobacco. The brothers recognized each other, and 
the sad misfortune that had befallen Cornelius's father 
affected bis brother deeply. lie endeavoured topei 
him to return to Amsterdam, but in vain ; his losses lie 
never could retrieve, and he would not be a burden on his 
friends. His uncle then wished to take Cornelius with 
him to the Hutch capital; hut his father refused to ac- 
quiesce in this arrangement, and Cornelius was left to 
his fate. 

Disease soon after laid his rough band on the unfortu- 
hate mariner. He had been removed to the poorhOOM, 
to which his son was refused admission, where he died 
after an illness of three weeks, bequeathing to his orphan 
child nothing but the suffering* of a neglected and unpro- 
vided condition. 

Cornelius was about ten years old when his father died, 
nor did he know of his sad b er o a t w ncnt until I"- lei 
the unwelcome tidings from one of his youthful com- 
panions, after the grave had been shut on his father's 
weather-beaten frame. From this period Cornelius be- 
came a houseless, homeless, orphan boy, reduced to the 
sad necessity of wandering the streets of Glasgow, seek- 
ing shelter and support wherever a kind Providence might 
direct. What a spectacle! ' How often is it presented 1n 
the philanthropist ! An orphan without a home to shelter, 
without a friend to console, without any one to advise and 
direct ! There must surely be something radically wrong 
in our social institutions where there is neither shelter nor 
support for the destitute foreigner. 

i'he boys with whom Cornelius was wont to associate. 
in the sports and gambols of childhood, now supplied li is 
wants, dividing their scanty pittance with their nnfortn- 
nate companion. His home was the open air, where he 
pillowed on the bosom not of the mother that bore him, 
for her he bad never known, bat on the bosom of his 

mother earth, where the unfortunate are so often com- 
pelled to rest their weary limbs. In the field, and in (lie 
lane, he spent his days and nights when the weather per- 
mitted: when otherwise, he had recourse to the shelter 
of a stair or entrance. He did not, however, as i-. the 
case with too many in his circumstances, indulge in idle- 
ness, for, notwithstanding his youth, as soon Bl be I 
aware of bis situation, tie tried to obtain employment. 
His inclination was towards the sea; and, repardl"<s of 
the dangers Incident to a seafaring life, and forgetful of 
the calamity thai had befallen himself in consequence of 
these, he might have been seen casting many a wistful 
glance towards the vessels that besludded the river, 
and preferring many an anxious prayer to be tab 
board. His endeavours to obtain employment W«n 
and to gain the means of subsistence he betook hi 
to the streets. About this time lie became acquainted 
with some of the children belonging to a regiment then 
stationed at Glasgow, among whom he found food and 
shelter. There still appeared to be no chance- of success 
in 'ilasgow, and he determined to leave it. Fortunately 
the regiment, with which he bod become a great fav< 
was ordered to Newcastle, and Cornelius determined to 
take advantage of this circumstance. He wis conveyed 
accordingly to that town along with Ibe children of the 
regiment. At Newcastle he sought for employment, but 
met with no better success than be bad experienced at 
Glasgow. While here he was supported b/ hit friends the 
soldiers, who, knowing his destitute c«a£\*.W,Ti'*i*.V ■«>*». 
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relieved him as far as they could. Tin- Idle, be 

retraced hii step* to QUapm t ifom misfortune aiiii pur- 
lued him. Thence hi; removed I-.' Edinburgh, an 
himself Into a new sea of troubles. Without morn . 
. maUex to reach the capital; and our aero f 
to. Scarcely had he left the veatern capital a second time 
thah hunger with all its pain overtook him ; away fruin all 
who knew him, nun - pitted, and uone assisted him. 

From want of sup|iurt hit strength gave way. Bad frOffl 
fatigue aud bodily exhaustion he laid himself down to 
perish. For several days he tasted no food, aud was 
picked up on the roadside more deail than litre. The 
person " r """' '"gaged in or 

Stones — took tho unfortunate boy home. By means of the 
kindness and good treatment be received from this man 

ami bjl wile, be recovered bjl Strength BDt) youthful 

vigour once more, but alas! only to perceive t hut lie was 

a blind poor family, and that it was utir 

him In remain then any longer, sine,' he could do nullum? 

for the kindness he had r 
Be i-. .nun noil ,!■'.! hi. thoughts to the family us tln'y sal 
; their fmgll board. A tear started in every eye. 
for he hail become so great a favourite that both old lad 

were unwilling to part srith him. But bis determine- 
tioo was a jus tone, and their resources being small enough 
to afford them even the scantiest subsistence, they 
no resistance. The good woman gave Cornelius a shilling, 
with which lie began his journey ; but this was soon 
although he observed the utmost economy. l'rnvidence 
again provided for hiin. Scarcely was his last penny gone 
ihan a circumstance occurred, trifling it may be in itself, 
but affording! proof of the providential care with which our 
great Creator regards his creatures. As he passed along the 
roadside, brooding in melancholy over his misfortunes, 
lerved a whip lying ou the road and picked it up. 
ling that the owner would make his appearance he 
movedslowty on ; but no one appeared to claim 'be whip. 
As he approached a village en the road, lie met a caval- 
cade of young gentlemen, who had rode out and were now 
returning : from one of these he received cighteenpence 
for the whip, and with this he reached Edinburgh, Here 
he was attacked with a violent fever, from which, bow- 
ever, he recovered. His days were now spent among the 
stables, and his alghtl wherever he could God shelter. 
1 1- - ontrivctd to save a few shillings, the fruits of mi -- 
sage running, and of- making himself serviceable to the 
people about cue of the principal horse baxams. 

There he fell into favour with one coachman la parti- 
cular, who, on learning his condition, kindly took him 
home, where he soon secured ibe friendship of the coach-; 
rain's wife. But bis miseries were not yet at an end ; for 
one evening, as he sat musiugonkisgood fortune in being 
thus kindly sheltered and fed, his friend came home I In- 
worse of drink and out uf purse. He first abused his wife 
oecause she would not give him money, and then, know- 
bng his young charge had a few shillings, demanded them 
from bun, Contenos refused, and was turned out once 
more on the wide world. 

He now fell in with some boys reduced to the same 
atate of destitution, bul not from the same cause; with 
these he was accuatomed to roam through Ibe villages in 
the neighbourhood of Kd in burgh. In one of their excur- 
sions they found the dead body of a child ; they brought 
it to the police office, and were strictly interrogated by 

the authorities there. They were then dismissed, and a 
day was appointed fur them again appearing. They did 
return, but being cither too late or too soon, they did not 
gain admission. " Cornelius began to think that be might 
be brought into trouble in consequence of this incident ; 
In- therefore left Edinburgh, and repaired once more to 
Glasgow. 'When the H past and the circum- 
stance forgotten, be returned to this city again. Here he 
(bund himself in a worse condition than when he left it, 
and he would soon have perished bad it notbuen for a poor 
family, who, though in reduced eiremnatanaes il-n'msclvea, 
yet opened the door of meter to their still more unfortu- 
nate fellow-creature. Mr B r, sworkingman in this 



city, on becoming aware of his condition, took him in and 

I ,,ii, I fed him. 'I he circumstance] ntl 
event WOXC curious. On tices in this i 

alien having found him in an oath 
of the town in a wretched condition, cointnu 

circumstances to 1! r, who look no notice of it i 

time. On the Sabbath evening following, ll 
ftmll; were assembled together, and one read slot 
touching narrative of a neglected orphan. Tbefhfberwai 
struck with the story lie bad heard, and the hoy whom the 
apprentice bad spoken of recurred to his memory. Be 
sent at onoe to tneplace where he- 1 n. md 

he was brought during the dark tin 

■ihamcd to appear in the light of day. Thisc i 

took place la • and from that lime he has 

been in want, but friend after friend has i ei 

relieve him. He soon sought out for emploj 

now that he had become acquainted with 

people, he was not long of obtaining it. One - 

ho was passing along one of the principal streets o 

town he saw in a fishmonger's window an adverti- 

for ail errand-boy. Uo wished to go in ininn 

offer himself, but was afraid of a repulse. He went home, 

and, although it was now late, earnestly implor 

Ii r to accompany and recommend him. 1! 

portunity succeeded, and the fishmonger, on learning Lii 
circumstances, immediately engaged hiin, Here l> 
ducted himself with great propriety, and to 
tion of his employer. While in his service ' 
the notice of a lady residing in the south part o! 
who took him into her bouse , and clothed at 
him. By her be was recommended to a lady in th 
part of the town, who wished to engage a bo_. 
change he was no loser; for the family in which h 
served became greatly interested in him, an,! 
the favour of all by his obligiug manner le dis- 

position. The lady of the ho I him herself, and 

was glad to ace the progress he had made not in 
reading, but in understanding what he read. She 
him well verse, 1 in Scripture history, snd in the a 
of that religion which his father had so early imrn 
upon his mind, and which amid all his sufferings u 

retained. His business was now to work in 
for which, bowcTer, he had little taste. His whule 
thoughts were bent on the sea; and he might bat 
seen perusing with brcathl, 
history of Robinson Crusoe. At all b 
at work, and when his work was over- ■ con- 

stant companion. At night he has been known t- 
so long that he read himself asleep, and awoke I 
morning with the belief that one day lie si 
second Crusoe. It was in vain thai 
he now served sought to divert his attention ft 

It happened about this time that Hie fioyal - 
the Prince of the Netherlands visited Kdinbur. 
kind individuals who had the charge of 1, 
this a favourable opportunity fur gratifying 
inclination, and of securing lor him s sale n - 
those evils from which he had already suffered »o much. 
They therefore made application to the Dutch Coti- 
whom they related his whole history and wishes, 
consul promised to do what he could, and iount . 
communicated with the Prince's aide-de-camp. The reams! 
was that the boy was ordered to v. ait on t he 1 i 
hotel. This be accordingly did ; and so satis! 
Prince with the truth of his story that be ore! 
go to G ronton on the following da> 
When the period of embarking arrived be s 
Granton Pier accompanied by the family who had pro- 
enred this cbangi I i him. young and ol,i . .. loins n.. 
parting gift, and all expressed 
welfare. Among the happy group that surrou 
stood the woman that bad first shell 
with her eyes suffused with tears, bade bin 
Cornelius ever expressed his high regard and 
this person, and it now seems that she regard 
a like afleeliun. It is separation that proves the d. ■; 
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our love; and In this instance tlio truth wis fully v. 
She Darted with him thus sorrowfully, IS she regarded liim 
more 1 in the light of a guardian angel than » poor orphan 
dependent upon her: for since the time that no had been 
taken into her house, her own family had been relieved, 
and her husband had had employment, whereas previously 
he bad been so little employed as scarcely to be able to 
provide for his children. This family, who Wen Lest 
acquainted with him, as well as those in which lie 
bear the highest testimony to his character, and to his 
honesty and uprightness, lie regularly brought homo 
his wages to Mrs B r, and any little present he re- 
ceived ho shared with her family. 

Such U the strange history of an Individual who, 
amidst many temptations, was happily preserved from 
being contaminated by vice- The early instruction he had 
received from his parent had taken deep root in his mind, 
and we earnestly hope he now enjoys the benefit of it. 
What parent knows the casualties that arc to befall his 
children ? It is hoped this simple narrative may teach 

a lesson bow 1 1>> - > •■mjit to i.. i- the minds of their off- 
spring with that knowledge that luakclh wise unto salva- 
tion. 



SELF- EDUCATION.* 

S*Lr-EPUc.\Ti'iN, in its common acceptation, refers to the 
elementary knowledge communicated in schools and col- 
leges — the knowledge which acquaints us with the nature 
and uses of those instruments by which all other know- 
is acquired and used. Viewing the term in this 
i n, self-education will mean the acquisition of this 
elementary knowledge without the assistance of un in- 
structs; and will describe the process through which 
they pass who are usually denominated self-taught men 
— the men who have been the architects of their own 
educ ition — who have stood to themselves, if 1 may so 
speak, in the double relation of preceptor and pupil. 

i M" -such men none have been self-educated in the strict 
and absolute sense of the term; for there is no instance 
on record in which any individual has educated himself 
entirely without assistance from others. Indeed such a 
thing is inconceivable ; for in that case the individual 
BtUHt have lieen separated, from hit birth, from all com- 
iii'inion with his fellow-men — from all access to books. 
lie must have invented his own language, cons:: 
his own alphabet, and in short have done singly in a life- 
time what men collectively have been occupied in doing 
for six thousand years. Still there have been many who, 

like 1'erguson, the shepherd-boy of Keith, have po ne wed 
themselves of education from its lowest to its highest 
branches, with so little foreign aid that they may be 
looked upon as forming; a class by themselves. These are 
the worthies of human science, whom the historian of 
literature delights to honour, and by whose example he 
stirs the emulation and sustains the energies of genius 
struggling amid difficulties. They have sprung up in the 
moat unpropitious circumstances. Despite the back ward - 
neas of soil and climate, almost without sunshine and 
without shower, they hare reached a glorious maturity, 
and have put forth first the Made, then the ear, then the 
i n in th o ear. These are the men who have found 
rntaHl of improvement and self-elevation where 
others would have missed Ihem, and who have created 
the means where they could not find them. Thirsting 
to reach the sources of knowledge, with an intensity 
which overcomes all difficulties, and which even turns 

adooation i« on* of Uioro tuple* to which ibo attention of 

Uir community riuii.ot tie loo often ilircett«l. TIjdit u r?mUy no 

Wo tiny* mat »iu» nothing b'Hhrr ou the 

i'< "f iila»eow. 

II nnrirtl one of t very »Mn cnane of lecture! kitrlj ili-li' 

Ukst cltjf swprrwW for Uio bcarnt of yoanaf men, and «r 

V«l by Mr CoUJn*. Ova or i*> short oxLiacui fn,m IS vp- 
in fur,i». r tin :, arii'-Hik' tlu>*< frsat- 

ry p*»mft which asusliy nil our last p* 1 "''- In (Tirinji It 
•Jitir«. ko»« ( f. «t hoi It woaW be aujuil to iu mlmud sathor to 
oujii ibcM* 



obstructions into the means of progress, they hava hewn 
out their own passage t" the fountain, where the soul 
ilriiiksat the wells of truth, and whore the satisfied and 

. rejoicing spirit forgets the toils of its journey. Feeling 
within them the stirrings of a spirit which might not be 
repressed — struggling like the chained oaglc for its native 
heavens — they have toiled upwards, in their own strength, 
to those heights wbero an honourable distinction is won, 
and where, encircled with a splendour of their own 
creating, they attract the ga/.e and admiration of their 
fellow-men. 

Education, however, as wn propose to view it, has a 
higher and more comprehensive meaning than the acquisi- 
tion of mere learning. We regard it as involving the 
discipline of the mind, the formation of the character , as 
including morals as well as intellectuals, habit* and tcti- 

1 dencies, feelings and principles, as much as mental acquire- 
ments. Now, in this view ..!' the subject, every human 
being throughout the whole term of his existence on earth 
may be said to be engaged in the work of self-education. 
All are to a certain extent self-trainers, and all arc con- 
tributing in one way or another to form their own cha- 
racter by their own agency. The law of mind is ceaseless 
motion— everlasting progression in one direction or an- 
other; and character, which is just the result of these 
mental movements, is never stationary. Every rational 
individual is originating, controlling, directing the unseen 
movements ofhissoul — bringing I limself into contact with 
objects and influences — tBKaKWg in pursuits and forn-.iiii; 
companionships — all of which are moulding and fashion- 
ing the man. and leaving him a different being from what 
they found him. Thus the process of self-trafnit 
good or for evil, for happiness or misery, is evor going for- 
ward, like the silent processes of the mat-rial world, by 
which one body is transmuted into another, and ingre- 
dients the most opposite are brought into contact, assi- 
milated, and combined. If you enter a seminary of the 
young, you will probably be told that this pupil or the 
other is making uo progress — that he is learning nothing. 
But it is a great mistake. It may be quite true, indeed, 
that he is not learning that for which he was sent there; 
but he is receiving an education, in much of which he is 
his own instructor. He is daily and hourly drinking in 
lessons of his own prescribing, which are mouldi: 
character, and deciding his future position in life. 1 (e i« 
learning to dislike learning, learning to be idle, learning 
to Le vicious, learning to tie wretched . 

Self-education is thus a process going on in combined 
and contemporaneous action with the machinery of every 
seminary. It is an clement mixing itself up with tbo 
labours of every instructor, and that not merely in such 
cases as we have just been supposing, where it is counter- 
acting and thwarting the efforts of tho teacher, but also 
where it is acting in harmony with these efforts an d aug- 
menting their success. The teacher may encourage and 
stimulate and direct his pupil, hut he cannot think for 
him, He may simplify what is abstruse, and explain 
what is obscure, but he cannot relieve his scholar from 
the necessity of personal application, or perform in his 
stead the various mental operations wh k fa enrich the mind 
witli knowledge, awaken and energise its faculties, and 
cuDatitate in effect the very essence of education. These 
the learner must perform for himself. All disciplining 
and learning must be his own work. He can no mors 
reap improvement by employing another to toil and fag 

. for him, that he can see with another man's eyes or hear 

] with another man's ears. We have no idea of your royal 
roads to learning, your science-made-casy methods of 
climbing the steeps of mental elevation. The grand art 
of all t IowmI to its. highest departments, 

from the seminary for infants to the college and the uni- 
versitv, is to get the learner to work for himself, to use 
his own powers, to become in a word his own instructor 
-a selfleducator. Sir Walter Scott tells i us that be 
began the composition of his 'Isles of a Grandfather 
on the prim iphi of amV^bU^te to^V^^*-^ 

i?La ' .a , ..V... .. ™, «rro. wVasV *^n *■ «*- v* 5 *- v^ 
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not easily understand, thinking thii the most suitable way 
in n-lin'h to insiriiii the y uthful individual Us *hon hli 
work is addressed. But hi* good sense soon 
Ms lutstal.--. Be saw lh.it lie was giving D 

fenon.il exertion 00 the |>art of lib juvenile reader — that 
a was excluding, in short, the self-educating process. 
And therefore lie at once changes his style, strikes a 
■ lie lyre, ainl writes WDAI ".ill ii"« 
;i whose faculties it helped to awaken 
when a boy. 

IfjeZ/havo thus so largo a part to porform in the train- 
ing of those who are still nt school, its duties and respon- 
sibilities cannot surely be lessened after the learner has 
quitted the places of regular instruction, and become in 

some measure bis own master. If aelf-applicMion ami 
self-discipline. COtdd not be dispensed with, when wc had 
all the external aid-- of experienced and puinstaki' 
structors, and all the I n'nts and restraints of 

r and well constructed rrttetni uf luiti-n, surely 
they must be still more essential w 
to take our part on the stage of active life, and arc thrown 
in a great measure on our own resources for any further 
prepress we shall make in educating and improving our 
minds. Now such, my youthful friends, is the position 
which I must regard yott H such the point of 

vi.-u 111 villi. Ii nlf-eaoaitiofl must be contemplated as it 
■tands related t.. y i. V'ou have outlived the period of 
boyhood. T is past, and the summer of life is 

setting in. The stillness and repose of morning are gone, 
and you are now to trace yourselves for the heat ami bw- 
I the day. You arc travellers whoso road is now 
id familial I lUt bo- 

goitM the tedium of the journey in the lint stage* of its 

Srogrcss, and you are entering the rugged defiles of a 
angerous and unknown region, a land ot drought and the 
shadow of death, where the cry of the wild beast rever- 
berates amid the cliffs and precipices that darken on 
every side — where the traveller is often faint and i 
without food, without water, without a green spot where 
to lay his head, and where the memory of his home 
comes upon his spirit like the shadow of a pleasant dream 
which returns no more. You are mariners taking the 
parting view of the shores of your native land, and en- 
tering a rough and treacherous sea, on which you must 
embark to perform a long and hazardous voyage — a voy- 
age in which your strength and your seamanship will be 
tasked to the uttermost to outlive the storms and escape 
the breakers where so many gallant vessels, laden with 
reason and high intelligence, are daUy foundering, and 
consigning their precious cargoes to the deep. In plain 
terms, you have bid adieu, I may suppose, in the great 
majority of cases, to the training of the school and tho 
class-room, and KM standing on the threshold of the 
world, and arc about |g lake y.mr placet awl to bear your 
parts in its business and in its straggles. 

What connexion then Lis self-education with you? 
What duties and responsibilities does it impose upon you P 
You will bo ready to tell me, perhaps, that you have 
finished your education — that you have mastered all the 
branches of learning necessary to fit you for the positions 
you are to occupy, and the professions you arc to follow 
in life. It may be so ; but you have not on that account 
finished your education. Tftof.aswe formerly intimated, 
will Dover be finished so long as you are in this world. 
Understanding education in its highest and projier sense, 
as something different from mere instruction, as implying 
the culture of the mind and the forming of the character, 
it may be said in reference to you, to be as yet only in its 
initiatory stages. You have quitted the schools of boy- 
hood only to eater the gymnasia of manhood. The les- 
sons ana instructions in which your earlier years were 
spent, when drilling your minds in the marvellous uses 
and the almost magic powers of the twenty-four letters 
and the nine digits, may be regarded as merely putting 
you in possession of the means of improvement, furnish- 
ing you with the implements by which you are now to 
cultivate the field of the soul— unlocking to you tho trca- 



i.nowtcdgc and happiness, that yea may now g*> 
i eh yourselves with its spoil 

constructing I ling by which you may hrseaftcr 

be enabled successfully to rear the moral and intellsrtasl 
sup. rslructuf when once completed, is dmuerJ 

task of furnishing J" ■ 
our principles, of forming your hobi; 
• 
tie- (rnn — isnow transt'ei it- own li*n 

hi what follows is simply I • hum 

inuvta 
> «.ii with (he solemn responsibility 
upon ynn ; nnd. In rlrrinrj thin" T nhnii irnnjaslm 
fieri in the threefold relation "t < 
■ 
I. On self- hyticattwi- 

I 

it unimportant, but that we may have space to do grate 
leather divisions of our -ovale* 

education, then, yon will understand tin-; various respoa- 
■fbilitica which devolve upon a man in relation 
body. The body ami I he mul are so intimately osiloi 
that it is almost impossible to have a healthful cutuliuu 
of the one while you have a diseased 60011' 
other. The mind cannot act with vigour ai 
cannot encounter severe and protracted labour, when tk> 
body is suffering from sickness and debil >r hop* 

and your happiness in life, your prospects of activity sa* 
iHtthvrtton in time, depend almost as largely on thebealta 
of your corporeal system as on the soundness 
tcllcctuol powers. If the body is neglected or rnifwi 
so as to impair its functions, the doors of usefulness will 
roa; and you will bo disqualified alia* 
for mannal and for mental toil. And much as w> 
intellectual education, you will pay too high for it 

Surchosed at the cost of a rained constitution — of a sal- 
ving or a shortened life. These considerations render it 
a paramount duty on every man wishful to fulfil U 
poses for which bis Creator has placed him in this world, 
to study the laws of his corporeal nature, and to employ 
the means which aro fitted to unfold its enengies, aat 
preserve its functions in vigorous and animated condi- 
tion. 

The period of life at which you have now arrived, mr 
young friends, is often marked brlamentablo inconsiden- 
tion and recklessness in this respect. The thoughtless 
youth, glorying in his strength, and foolishly presuming 
that he may treat the body just as he pleases— that be 
may violate tho Creator's laws respecting it with impunity 
— often lays the foundation of maladies in the cour 
few months, which shall cut short his days, or blast his 
prospects in life, and imbitter all his future years, lie 
may even bo drawing this dark cloud around his earthly 
doitfaliWi without giving way to the follies and vit 
which so many of the young and promising arc bli 
in the bud. He may be quruching Ids thirst for know- 
lodge at tho expense of the body. His devotion to men- 
tal improvement may be fed by unlawful fire, stolen from 
the altar of his existence. He feels for the present 
healthful and vigorous : he fancies that he will always 
continue so : he never sets his foot on tho green earth or 

i the pure air of heaven : he steals the sleep 
body that he may expend it in the wearing action of the 
brain. He discovers his mistake when it is too late— 
when the powers of life are palsied snd prostrate — when 
the objects for which be panted can no longer be pursued 
— and when the bitter reflection is forced upon his heart, 
that through bis own inconsidcratinu 



Stolon whiOB ilnpetlM 11, 



The employments in which many of you are engaged 
from day to day, may be such as to furnish sufficient ex- 
ercise for preserving a healthful condition of the physical 
functions: but if not — if you are shut up through the 
long day in confined apartments and motionless postures, 
let it have all the sacrcdness of a religious obligate .; 
you, to speed an hour in the morning or evening in 
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stretching the muscles anil bracing the nerves. A nd fur 
this purpose there is nothing better, nothing' cheaper, 
than a vigorous walk, with a cheerful companion, in a 
i atmosphere. The hour so neat is not lost though 
you should only have auothor left for the work of mental 
improvement ; for all experience testifies that you will do 
more in that one hour with the exercise, than you would 
have done in the two without it. 

The development of a sound state of bodily health is 
the chief object oa which it is at present necessary to in- 
riU ; but there are two or three subordinate points not 
unworthy to be noticed as objects embraced in physical 
1 Hire. Among these, permit me to mention clean- 
In your luMts. Cleanliness is a valuable auxiliary 
to health, preventing in many cases the attacks of disease, 
and always aiding its removal when it lias been superin- 
duced. It is essential to your own comfort, andthecom- 
f-iit of others. It has been said to live next door to 
religion and good morals; at all events, its opp 

..lly found in fellowship with ignorance and vice. 
No mental accomplishments will make you welcome in 
without it : you will he disliked and shunned, 
and set down, not unjustly, as vulgar and offensn. . 

Again, cultivate neatness in your apparel. Much of a 
man's character may be read in his dress. Be n 
no prudent and discerning man will be likely, without 
very strong counterbalancing reasons, to place that youth 
in a situation of trust and confidence whose outward ap- 
pearance bespeaks either the careless sloven or il. 
ceited fop. Neatness of attire is the opposite of both 
these extremes — being alike opposed to the vulgarity of 
both. It is perfectly compatible with economy ; nay 
more, is often one of its greatest auxiliaries. It may 
adorn even the coarse vestments of the labouring man, 
and please the ere amid the smoke and dust of the busy 
workshop. Whatever be a man's station or employment, 
he may cultivate it ; and in doing so be will carry with 
him a letter of recommendation which every eye can 
read. 

Finally, cultivate temperance in eatinq and drink! n-i. 
It was by the practice of temperance in combination with 
athletic exercises that the gymnasium of the ancients 
gained its celebrity; imparting to its pupils a symmetry 
of form and a strength of frame which have never been 
surpassed in any age or country; and furnishing the 
living models which inspired the genius and guided the 
chisel of Phidias, enabling him to embody in the dead 
marble conceptions of human beauty, 

' With Icssofeojih in them than heaven.' 

We aro told of Cicero that ho became, at one period of 
his life, the victim of the train of maladies which is 
usually known by the title of dyspepsia — maladies which 
pursue the indolent, the sedentary, and the gluttonous, as 
the shark is said to follow in the wake of the plague-ship. 
The orator hastened — not to the physicians — but to 
Greece; flung himself into the gymnasium, submitted 
to ita rules of temperance and exercise for two whole 
years ; and returned to the intellectual struggles of the 
r'oruui vigorous as the peasants who cultivated his farm. 
The Arab tribes who pitch their tents on the eastern 
shores of the Bed Sea are distinguished above all other 
races of men for perfection of corporeal form — for strength 
oi'limli. comb! urd with elegance and agility. Thephysi- 
cal perfection of these tribes has led some men of the 
highest name in science to regard them as the model 
race — tho protot'tpt of the human species. Yet their 
habits as to eating and drinking are temperate almost to 
abstemiousness; and their diseases are so few, that death 
seldom ensues, save from violence or old age. But 1 
need not multiply examples ; for all experience attests 
the fact, that without the practice of temperance, no man 

will long enjoy the ' Ul nuns [0 sntio corpore.' 

II. ^o are next to consider self-education in relation 
fwal eutlm r * to it* connexion with what is 
usually termed mental improvement. The mind, I 
in Haof simple and indivisible, possesses various cap 



all of which are capable of culture, and admit of almost 
indefinite advancement. Every mind possesses precisely 
the same elementary powers ; the difference existing 
between the loftiest and the lowest being merely a differ- 
ence of degree, not of kind. The naked savage, roaming 
the woods and herding with the beasts of the field, has 
every faculty which gave might and mastery to the soul 
of a Bacon or a Newton : nay, for aught we know, Chen 
maybe a point in our spiritual history, at which even this 
relative difference docs uot exist — at which the menial 

Eowers of all men are the same, not only in nature, 
ut in degree — not only in number, but in capacity. But 
be this as it may, we wish you to carry away the convic- 
tion, that between the mightiest and the meanest, then- 
is no difference so great as that which is produce.] by cul- 
ture. It may be that there is not oue now listening to 
me who shall ever rise to intellectual reuown, or far sur- 
pass his fellows in the measure of his attainments; yet 
wo may almost venture to say that there is not one who, 
by industry and perseverance — by the employment of 
right means rightly applied — may not earn for himself 
distinction in one department or another, You have thus 
even possible encouragement for entering vigorously on 
the work of intellectual culture. You have all tho facul- 
ties which have belonged to rnen of the very highest order 
i. These faculties are as IWCeptibn M improve- 
ment in your case as in theirs. The path to mental dis- 
tinction lies as open to you as it did to them. Xo man 
was ever wise, or learned, or great, without labour and 
effort. No man ever possessed a highly cultivated mind 
without a diligent and persevering use of the means of 
improvement within his reach. And he assured, tbatap- 

Elication and perseverance will achieve for you what they 
ave achieved for others. Strike boldly and earnest 1 \ far 
the prize, and fear not but seme portion of it will I. 
yours. 

What then are the object) to which your efforts should 
be directed in carrying on the work of mental improve- 
ni'iit ? These objecLs are as various as the capacities of 
human nature; embracing every faculty and every sus- 
ceptibility, every energy of thought, and feeling, and voli- 
tion with which your minds aro endowed. And 1 might 
take up each separately, until we had gone over the en- 
tire mental constitution of man. Such a plan, however, 
is incompatible with the space afforded by a single led ure ; 
and I must content myself with simply indicating three 
general objects, noticing as we proceed some of tho means 
by which each may be best secured. In intellectual self- 
culture, then, let your first aim he, to strengthen the 

mind ; your second to inform it ; and your third, to ac- 
quire the habit of applying your men tal strength and your 
mental stores to the practical purposes of lift. 

1. Let your first object be, to strengthen the mind. 
Seek to possess a judgment clear, and sound, and pene- 
trating — not liable to be imposed on by sophistry, or 
biassed by prejudice, or misled by mere appearances ; an 
intellect capable of estimating with precision the worth of 
an argument — of detecting the concealed relation of things 
—of tracing effects to their causes— of unravelling the 
intricacies of a perplexing subject — of grasping a mass of 
detached and dislocated particulars, reducing them to 
order and harmony, and marshalling them under the sway 
of some general principle — some universal law to which 
they must all henceforth do homage. Seek to acquire that 
mastery over your own spirit which will enable you to 
bring all its faculties to bear at once with energy and 
earnestness on any given point ; and to keep it fastened 
on that point, until the task you have prescribed for it 
has been accomplished. We want you, in a word, to aim 
at that condition of the mind which is analogous to the 
condition of the body when all its organs are fulfilling 
their functions with energy and regularity. You may have 
felt the change which passes on the corporeal frame when, 
after being pent up for months in tho sickly atmosphere 
of a crowded city, a man escapes for a season to the pure 
air and tho invigorating exercises of the country. His 
nerves arc strung with new vigour: he treads the earth 
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with firmness: a current of clad life ij 'pushing through 
BJ : he is COBBCiooa Of bi* strength nnd m 

rc wan! line intellect disciplined into 
fling like this hardy ami healthful condition, so that 
i ill sqaipi duties and H 

,1 manfull) to arapplewith diflii 
tad exhibit & spii I the surprise* and 

dangers which will beset it* path. A mind in this state 
is an invaluable treasure. It is lib- the veil-tuned in- 
strument, ready at all times I raing the sw 

music. It baa been likened to the Uirning-jls 

Erod, at n d lice, to ooUboI and concentrate the 

ami of light and heai which arc darting in qjjod it from 
a thousand quarters. Wo would not exchange saoh s. ,-, n- 
ilitioo of soul for the greatest amount of mere knowledge. 
You may haw a large store of information — of facts ami 
opiniani and references on thta subject and on the 

ill (hia innate vigour, von arc lit lie heller 
• Jio caae which e n books from vfail I 

knowled (« baa been drawn. ' Wharaaa, wjtb ft mind pre- 
pared for Wgoreos act ion— .1! to its powers 
— disciplined to think with ■ ' . 

have gained tha poaltinn In which all menl al achievement! 

--iblc — yen arc armed I itli it weapon by which you 
may hew .-. c pour sou] through all ob»iruc- 

and accomplish any pai biv you seriously 

resolve. 

\ | to tlmmeani to bo employed in thus strengthening 

mil facilities, I must satisfy myself with a few 

brief him-. And wo would say centrally, that the i'ut- 

eise or study which lends most directly to this end is the 

btssti no mutter however disconnected it may seem with 

lis in which yonr future year 
bespent. The worth of any intellectual acquisition does 
not depend so much on the intrinsic ralue of the thing 
acquired, as on the par ir it has cost us to gain 

it." Ih« It ' bat the IMOM of 

1 loo, 1 ha grand joint is to get the mind conscious 
of lis own energies, to train it to the habit of rightly using 
them, lo '1" lot t lio soul what Cicero, in Greece, did for 
the body — gymnaae it in robost and bracing exercises. 
Whatever is fitted to do this most effectually ; whatever 
will build B] 10 rofOA of thought, in (In- 

of fixing your attention and controlling your passions and 

E, is the very thing for you, although you may 
ave little or no use for it after the drill is over. It is a 
mistake to suppose that a man is losing his time 
unless he be learning something which is afterwards to he 
iy employed in the profession to which ho is des- 
tined. Professor Maiden given humorous illustration of 
the tolly of this proraJent notion, in bis lecture on the 
' Introduction of tin' Natural SciflDOM into tienenil Edu- 
cation.' Referring to the practice of parents requiring 
Hi it their chili Iron shouldbo taught such of edu- 

cation only as stand immediately connected with their 
future pursuit in Use ; insisting, for example, that a boy 
..I. i |a to spend his days among figures and calculations, 
in baring or in selling, in constructing engines or in navi- 
gating ships, would he wasting his time if ho were obliged 

■ tor Greek or Latin, the professor remarks — ' If 
the education of the hotly were UM nutter in question, 
instead of the education of the mind, the absurdity or this 
i would be abundantly manifest. Put the case of 
a boy of a weakly constitution and effeminate blbiU ; and 
suppose that family connexions and interest make ii 

le thai be should enter the army, and that bo is 
committed lo the care of some one — an old soldier, if you 
like — whoprofesses to prepare him for his military career. 
At the end of (bar 01 BTO years, when he ought to obtain 
hiscomniisMi.n, liis f.ither may think it right to inquire into 
his fitness for his profession. ' Have you studied tactics P" 
■No, .sir,' ' Have Mm studied gunnery '■" ' V>, sir." 

' Are yon | the lilt instructions issued from 

the Hone Quaidi for Ihe roaooeavrca of cavalry?" * I 

in. mt.' • n.ne you learned the broad- 
sword exerciser" ' No.' ' I larj | oo pul a company of in- 
fantry through tlieir drill P' 'So.' * llare you practised 



platoon firing f" ' No." ' C*o you oress fix a baytast is 
I nakctr 'I have nevar Used, sir." After 
examination, we may suppose the father cxpoain latin; ta. 
dignantly with the veteran under whose caraj bis aon has 
• latter might n 

» 1 rainiug he was weak and wrklt ; 
he had little appetite, and was fastidious in ln« eat 
could bear no exposure 1 isatMel 

two miles without f.iliguc ; he was ii of any wr- 

exercise; ba> was nnwuliiig, nnd indeed unable-, toiehhia 
.ili-lic aports of boys of his age. S'o* he is in par- 
feet health ; and wants and wishes 

•arlv dinner on anv 1, of a* 

without It, if ir oil be , be will «■• 

: about it i he can wal iiln ». 

day ; lie can ride; he can swim ; he cat! skat 
play a game at cricket, and enjoy it : though be has M 
leirneil the broadsword . tboatt 

handled a soldier's musk t. he ■ 

eye, and a i , aught* 

in. hi : I .i ; ami you m 

take in . he will make a brave suvi 

r." 

The principle on whii rirj rutl ssi 

liiiilii -itiijii, yon willobs : raiDua; 

iraled Ihe physical • i of an 

pupil, and conaiqni n* iKiifinln 

in which habits of activity or endui 
sure. Ami this principle is equal 
to the discipline it tin- mind. U bat. 
directly to he-get a love for intellectual exertion— 
and foster the habit of using (he mi 

and energy — is impartir possible pre-parat >•*• a 

man can receive for an) pursuit or profession — 
station or duty to which he may lie eailed. 

To be .till njorp explicit aa to the mean.- 
up the soul In mental strength, let it he a rule » 
lo metier tchntcviT i/mi umkrtok,:. Wliatin 
jeet or study be to which you address yourselves, reaah* 
that you shall understand it thoroughly — I lint you 
captions of it shall take adistinctand settle 1 term: never 
rest satisfied with (hose rrude, indefinite, hall-' 
notions, which are caught up after a hasty and stspcxltsjel 
skimming of a subject; and with which multitudes leave 
oil' almost every study to which they turn their minds. 
Whatever you have in hand, bring all the powers i 
mind to bear on it ; dive into the very heart of i(, and (V 

round its entire circumference. If you meet with a diffl- 
colty which threatens to stop your progress, turn not aside 
because of it : face ii boldly and resolutely ; st 
all sides j then close and grapple with it, until b] 
own prowess you hove crushed it to powder. It may cost 
yi.ii sonic hard struggles to summon up this r 
of purpose, nnd the work will doubtless be sulKctently Irk- 
some nnd trying at first, for most minds love ease ami in- 
dolence ; but the repetition of the process will make 
pleasant. And thcu the struggle is just the thing f< 
you — Ihe very thing that will benefit vim. Everv 
effort will gain for you a fresh accession of atrongt li ; 

li the toil may leave you for the moment breathless 
and exhausted, yet will you come to the next onset ■ 
firmer step ami a surer hand. Acting in this spirit, the 
intellect nil supers! ruetureyonare engaged in rearing will 
he mi fragile fabric, liable to he shaken by every wind that 
blows: its foundations will be wide and deep, and its 
columns will grow up in massive magnificence. And 
surely the end is worth all the labour. Men ofttiines en- 
t toil for objects but little worth. You will see 
one man spending years to bring decent music from a 
lidilli'-itring, or send a ball or an arrow through the bull's 
eye of a target ; another tasking all his inventive pi 
to construct a conundrum ; a third devoting half hi 
to acquire the art of balancing himself on a rope, or stand 
on his head on the top of n pole. Half the mental effort 
which is ofttunes expanded to attain something usd 
it may bo sinful — if put forth to some purpose worthy of 
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our nature nnd our destinies, would suffice, in many- 
cases, to lay the foundations ofa mind which mirlit here- 
after vie id glory with ' tin- mighty dead.' 

(To lie concluded in nut Number) 



'WHITE LYINC4' AND ITS VICTIMS. 

' Walk in and tike pot-luck with us,' said friend A . 

In an unlucky moment I accepted the invitation, forget- 
ting that a fine turkey ■.'waited me at home. On enter- 
ing the parlour we mot Mrs A , who received me 

rery politely, bnt seemed rather disconcerted when her 
husband announced that I had dropped in to dine with 
them. I turned away to give her time to recover her 
equanimity, but in the opposite glass saw her dart a 
reproachful look at her spouse, accompanied will) n ges- 
ture of vexation ; and at the same time I n* him elevate 
his hind in an imploring attitude, and cast at her a be- 
seeching look. All this was seen at a single glance — but 
it was sufficient. 1 wa« miscwl . From that moment. I 

thought of the turkey, and said to myself — ' What n 
ffooso not to hare thought of it before !' But what could 
°] I do? It was plain that, tho gudewife had only a poor 
diuner to offer me, and was prcatlv mortified thereat. I 
uttered an interna] row that 1 would never again accept 

an informal invitation to dine- I pretended to lie look- 
ing it some engravings on the centre table, hot was all 
the while trying to invent a scheme by which to extricate 
myself from my unpleasant position, and had nearly come 
to the conclusion that 1 would suddenly pretend to recol- 
lect a previous engagement, when a domestic announced 
that dinner was ready. It was too late: in another 
minute I was in the dining-room : ami ' tier,- 1 smelt 'era 
out I' I was about to partake of a salt-fish dinner. My 
heart sank within me at the thought that 1 had left a 
real gobbler at home, to come here and dine on a ■ Cupe- 
Ann turkey ! ' Of all articles tolerated on a dinner-table, 
I most abominate boiled salt-fish ; and now it was to be 
seasoned with the sauce of misery and the pepper of 
domestic irritation. ' 1 must get rid of these two last 
ingredients at any rate,' thought 1 ; 'and the only way 
to accomplish it is to swallow the former with a good 
grace.' ' Shall I help yon to some fish I" said the lady. 
' Certainly,' replied I; ' there is nothing of which I am 
•o fond.' Here I observed her countenance to brighten. 
' Some onions P ' 'Thank you, yes; I always eat onionB 
with fish.' (Face brighter still. ) ' Beets P carrots ? para- 
nipsP' 'Yes, yes." (Another shade vanished.) 'Eggs? 
bolter? potatoes? &c. &.-C ' Yes, that's exactly right. 
You understand then t liincrs. I sec ; I could not be 
sailed better. What a lucky fellow I was, A— , to fall 
in with you to-day I' 

By this time his wife's face was as bright as a sunny 
day in May, and the perturbation so long visible on the 
countenance of my friend had given place la a smiling 

calm. I felicitated myself on the happy turn of affairs, 
and tho thought of making my entertainers easy almost 
made mc happy myself; atmott, but not Darts, for right 
before me lay an enormous plate of salt- fish and accom- 
paniments, which I must devour as n proof of the truth 

of my declaration that ' there was nothing of which 1 was 
so fond as a salt-fish dinner." I put on a smiling face, 
and addressed myself to the task. Mustard and vinegar 
alone saved me from loathing. Host and hostess were 
now on excellent terms with r.vh other nnd with me ; 
Rlri we dafBMMl at large the merit' of dun-codfish, 
pickled fish, pollock, hake, cush, haddock, and salmon; 
also lump-halibut, mackerel, lobster, shad, and trout ; 
hut we unanimously agreed that there was nothing so 
delicious as the dun-codfish, served up exactly like the 
one on which we were then dining ! Bj and by my (Mend 
brought forth a bottle of excellent Madeira and some fine 
H.-.v. mtias. We vera quite a happy party ; and when I 
reflected that this wu< owing entirely to a little innocent 
falsehood of which 1 had been guilty, I took great credit 
for my benevolent artifice, ami thought, ■ Here is s case 
which would prove, em to Mia Bdgewerth, 



can come out of a white lie.' Just then the voice of that 
dear good woman seemed to whisper, ' Wait a little!' 

Just a fortnight from that day, 1 received from A 

a written invitation to dine with him ; to which, owinc; to 
an unfortunate repugnance to ■•* ' Ho,' which is my be- 
• sin, I returned an ath'rniative answer. To tell 
tho truth, I had no objection; for I thought it likely that 
he was going to show mo that he did dine mmtti* 
other things than salt-fish. 1 expected a sumptuous din- 
ner, and was accordingly very punctual. Tli- 
frowns now ; no gestures of vexation, no perturbed \ I 
all seemed smiling, peaceful, happy. There was an «jr 
of ill-concealed triumph in the countenances of ray friends 
which seemed to say, ' We will show you to-day whal i 
good dinner is.' I expected venison at least. • Dinner 
is ready, if you please ma'am,' said tho servant ; ami we 
proceeded at once towards the dining-room. I was a 
little surprised that there were no guests except myself, 
for I had expected to meet a large company ; but, on 
reflection. 1 lelt it to be a higher compliment- to be in- 
vited to dine alone with my friends — on venison, 
kind they wire ! By this time we were in ihc hall. ' Is 
it possible,' thought I, * that the odour of that salt-fish 
dinner can have hung about this place a whole fortnight? 
It's rather too strong for that. It cannot bo that wc 
ore to dine on salt-ash again to-dwir My doubt-, In- 
creased at every step. Wo entered the dining-room, 
my friend a little before me, as if to prevent my seeing 
what was on the table, until I was close to it. when Is 
stepped aside, and iht withdrew her arm from mine; 
nnd both turned and looked, first at the table and then 
at me, with an air of mingled triumph and friend-hip, 
which was particularly vexatious, for on the table lay a 
dinner identical with the one of which 1 had reluctantly 
partaken a fortnight before ! The blood rushed to my 
fjee, as if .led -riiiined to find vent there, and then at 
suddenly retreated. \ ■ it was most acceptable. lam 
sure I looked very pale, for 1 felt as if fainting ; but re- 
covering soon, I complained of being subject to vertigo, 
I I had not felt well all day, and made this * white 
lie' a plea for eating very sparingly. During the whole 
time 1 sat at table 1 could not get Miss Edgeworth out of 
my mind. ' She is avenged,' thought I ; ' my white lie 
baa brought its own punishment.* Not long after this I 

was at/aitt invited to dine with the A s. Would you 

believe it, 1 was fool enough to consent ; and m:ai\ a salt- 
fish dinner was set before me, ' because I was so ill as not 
to have been able to enjoy my favourite repast the last 
time I was there!' Neither my friend's wine nor bit 
Snvoruui cigars could elevate me. I was about to say, in 
reply to a commiserating remark, that my mind was pre- 
occupied with very serious business matters, but I thought 
of Miss Edgeworth and was silent. I tried to smile, bnt 
1 have no doubt the result was a grimace. I escaped as 
SoOO as possible, and hoped, as I left the house, thai 1 
had taken my farewell of salt-fish dinners for ever. But 
they were not yet ended. This was about two years ago; 
and since then I have been inveigled into the acceptance 
of no less than seventeen invitations to salt-fish dinners, 
which 1 have now I ' reputation of being passion- 

ately fond of! I am tare, if" such a thing were passible, I 
should have acquired a taste for them long ago ; but, on 
the contrary, my dislike for them increases in a geometri- 
cal ratio. I have been several times on the point of feign- 
ing dyspepsia, as an excuse for declining all invitations, 
but the thought of ||iss Kdgeworth has prevented me. I 
have prayed that I might have a slight touch of it; just 
enough to swear by ; but my cliylifring function continues 
as strong as that of an ostrich or an anaconda. I begin 
to think that fate is against mc. Without doubt I am 
1 doomed for a certain time to walk the earth," during 

which 1 shall be compelled to accept Invitations to« 
dinners! They will 'be the death of me* at length, how- 
ever; I shall be 'found good for gone' some pleasant 
night ; the " Browner*! quest' will sit upon my corpus, and 
r.liet will he, ' Died of a white lie, and ■ sufluBion 
• -fish dinners upon the brain ! '— Kniek-cHioeker. 
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Every country is diltlngniibed by some peculiar d 

■ comparison of which with those of ■ corresponding 
nature in other countries, especially in in at (its appa- 
rently admiiiir.: of but little twisty", often affords amuse- 
ment and in»truction. The cultivation of the vine affords 
an example. In our own country, it is suffered 

[■and itself to irq I in regular lin.-s to the 

wall or frame of a grMnhooM : thin a single tree will 

Eroduco several hundred-m-i. lit of ^1 apes. On the 
anks of thr Hlnne its emwtli is limited n> four f.-ot in 
I }•>'■• is supported in an upright position; 

ned into arches and ornamental 
alcoves; in Sardinia, i I assumes tho aspect of a parasitical 
plant, luxuriating among the branches of the laical forest 
trees, and claiping with its tendrils the extreme twigs; 
i Minor, its wild festoons hang their green and 
purple pendants from rural bowers of tr*lli 

U of Lebanon il Ilea in ■ state of bittltflTatioc 
ring the groutd like f 1 1 • - cucumber; and, subse- 

Jlj ■, we saw it in the Valley of Eshcot, In a position 
iffcrent from all that have been named. There, three 
viuos planted close together are cut off at a height of Sfft 
feet, and meet in the apex of a cone formed by (beta 
■hi -iv. being tied, each is supported by two other*, 
and Hiui enabled lo sustain the prodigious clusters for 
* hicli that region has always been famous— clusters so 
large, that, to carry one, the spies of Moses (Numbers, 
re compelled to place it on a stick borne by 
tvg mill. Each mode is, doubtless, the best that could 
be adopted in the quarter where it prevails, considering 
tin' nature of the soil and climate, the value of tba land, 
and the object of the cultivator. — Elliott. 
BOOT AS A MANURE. 

The soot of ovens and chimneys, which may be procured 
in the vicinity of largo towns, is among the most effective 
manures ; there is not required more than 450or 5i"> II'-. 
on the Magdeburg acre of land, in order to produce on all 
tolls i • lie light ones) the most luxurian' 

tatiou. Soot is another example demonstrative of the 

■ i v:i I utility plants derive from certain mineral substances. 
The constituent parts of soot obviously depend on tho 
component parts of the fuel ; for which reason, in, some 
of t lie in much carbonate of ammonia, sulphate of ammo- 
nia, and sulphate of potash, is to be found, by which 
naturally their aOtioo U manures is much increased. The 
soot of coal is superior to that of wood, tho former being 
richer in ammonia. If 500 lbs. of soot are put upon the 

'•■burg acre of land, the soil will receive of really 
far! ilizing matter, 20 lbs. of acetate of potash, 73 lbs. of 
carbonates of lime and magnesia, 23 lbs. of acetate of 
lime, 25 lbs. of gypsum, 8 lbs. of phosphate of lima 2 
I i ■ . chloride calcium, 1 lb. acetate of ammonia, and 150 
lbs. of huniic acid and humate of ammonia. We may 
well assume, that of the above substances the salts of 
ammonia aud polash, gypsum, and the acetate of lima, 
will be the most effective, as there is too little of the 
Other substances to possess any tangible influence. In 

Belgium they take for every measure "I" s 1-cora 8 to 10 

measures of "soot. As soot acts by its easily soluble sub- 
stances, it is always to he used as a top manure ; anil it i~ 
dvaya strewed, therefore, in spring over tho winter 

crops, or harrowed in with the seed of the summer crop. 
Sickly winter crops will be thereby very soon improved ; 
their colour will change into dark green, which is owing 
to the ainmoniocal salts. It destroys Binost immediately 
lbs moss of the meadows, as these plants cannot bear 
ammonia at all, a> we have seen when speaking I 
manure with urine. A top manure of soot over clover 
« ill | ield a most striking result, which is owing to the 
gypsum which it contains ; but in order that it may act 
cihcientlv, wet weather is wanted— in dry weather it may 
even be hurtful, as the plants » ill then receive too con- 
centratcd food. Its effects last but one or two .yean. 
The decompositions which it effects in the soil are of no 
consequence. At some places, soot, previous to being 
ted with lime and earth. But before thelime 



added, the soot and earth moat b« veil nixes u- 
I getber, and left lying in a heap for eight or ten dari. 
I After tin- lime lias been added, the mixture is ti 
in heaps for four or six weeks ; then it is well « 
and used as top manure. TI: D in which Hint 

substances are mixed together is luon lb*, soot, 1000 Us ' 
lime, and 10,000 lbs. earth ; the latter, however, usual U 
very rich in humus, or the lime will expel the I 
of the aoot. — Sprcngel. 

THE FATE OF TUT, INSINCERE. 

It it generally the fate of a double dealer to la 
friend* and keep bis enemies. 



WHISPERINGS OF DEATH. 

Who! aay tho Intra at ibey fall off tbw trssa. 
. from Uiel r bonus by Ihs fNab.Mo»ni: 

h h o ■• Mm ■ iii. iin>-' M. i \ soon willMCM ! 

Hi— 

.. i, i.p.r af Aeellu 

What aim the ni*' U •!»< burnetii hrr awl. 
Mourning her pcrfuuio and brauty m»w fl«d B 
I t" fall on her own uaUv? bod] 7 

sin- w In. pcra of draUi — 

film whispers uf .1. 

Vhiil any the wares with the terrible roar. 

\v»niui£ the ship to the dark roefcy *hona. 
Where sailors sod veasel will mood bs no mon ? 

They wbisper of deaih— 

Tat* *biap><r Of JmBl 

What anya Out bright orb of glory, the aim. 

til* eooiwe 1*1 off thr »t-wt !>*• lien 

Anil bis Journey on one aiil>< the world W doi. 

Ho whlspon ofdesili— 

He wbisper* of dosUi, 

WbeLesy tho hf\\» in Ihe fum-re] t . . 1 1 . 

Mtnkiok' ilei'ii awe tu Lho lunsnaoal suul 7 
They whisper of flawttl 
They whisper of dralb. 

What hut* the fluali on the thin imIII.I check 

i if ih.ii plnuiR inralid, «■> ft* ble and « 

I plaints lho lenifnage, ales I il Jolli speak — 

li »hieper* or de«i. 

H whieper* of lawaw. 

What «ii tlic hnnta that Mud the green wad. 
Around the old woll. ui you leraplo ui ( • 
Whan bawhred. have ihooi?hUr*»]y, heedlessly trot. . 
'I ii- v w btipai of ii« - ui li - 

They whisper of death. 

Whftl «sy thn inumaut* now psstine: away, 

Hssl' iiln'n n» on through ■ lifr' » liule 

Till tlose dial were yotina once btoome old mul fnj t 

All whisper of dtitth— 

AU whieper of death. 



TROTH. 

We must not always speak all that we kuow — that 
would be folly ; but what a man says should be what hfl 
thinks — otherwise it is knavery. All a man can get ' 
lying and dissembling is, that he shall not be I 
when ho speaks tho truth. 

-rmi-i.Es not to be despised. 

The nerve of a tooth, not so large as the finest carcibric 
noedl.', will sometimes drive a strong man to distraction. 
A miisrjuito can make an elephant absolutely mad. The 
coral rock, which causes a navy to founder, is the work of 
worms. The warrior that withstood death in a thousand 
forms may be killed by an insect. The deepest wretched- 
ness often results from a perpetual continuance of petty 
pains. A chance look from those we love often produce! 
exquisite pain or unalloyed pleasure. 
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M A G I C. 

In this age, when the eduontioa of the masses is the 
avowed aim of almost all parties, it is not easy to con- 
ceive of a period when knowledge was the exclusive pro- 
perty of a class or east*. Nothing is more certain than 
that such a period has been. In the early history of most 
countries there is a time when there are few who have 
leisure or opportunity for the cultivation of their minds; 

and these, trusting to their intellectual superiority, 
generally seize the sceptre of political sovereignty. In 
all the ancient monarchies of Asia then was a strict alii. 
IBM Iwtweenthc learned order and the governing power: 
the priest, the philosopher, and the statesman were the 
same ; and the alur, representing the chief seat in the 
college as well as in the temple, was not unfroquently 

afaova the throne. When civilisation passed from Asia 
into Europe this alliance was dissolved; and to Greece is 
generally conceded the honour of having produced a new 
race of ' lovers of wisdom,' who pursued their studies 
beyond the precincts of the sacred grove or the holy 
ground. 

Among the Mcdes, the members of the learned class 
were called Magi. They were virtually the sovereigns 
of their country; and when it was incorporated with 
Persia, their power underwent no diminution, the same' 
supremacy being assigned to them in the united empire. 
To this Medo- Persian priesthood, who carried the powers 
of the sacerdotal order to a height that was never per- 
haps surpassed, the science of magic owes' its name. Its 
inventor is supposed to have been Zoroaster; but not- 
withstanding all the research that has been expended on 
the history of this individual, it is impossible to relate 
the incidents of his life, or even to fir the date of his 
appearance. His system consisted of three parts. The 
first conveyed the knowledge of plants, animals, and 
metals; the second taught at what season of the year 
and in what condition of the atmosphere prodigies could 
be most successfully performed; the third explained the 
details of the phraseology and gesticulation that should 
accompany the exercise of the wonder-Working art. The 
whole was • strange compound of truth and error — of 
science and sham. In its descent from age to age, and 
iu its transmission from country to country, these hetero- 
geneous elements were gradually separated— the batter 
part being added by the philosopher to his list of dis- 
cvACrics, the worse being seized by the quark as his stock 
in trade to satisfy the demand for wonders by the gaping 
crowds that assembled around him in his migrations. 
Magicians sank at length to the level of the conjuror, 
who sought fortune and admiration by displaying before 



the mob and 'the vulgar rich" his knowledge and bis 
control over the hidden qualities and the more palpable 
agencies of heaven, earth, and holf. They could trans- 
late into every language ' the solemn silence ' of the stars ; 
they could forecast the destiny of the child from the hour 
of his birth ; they could expound the mysterious depths 
of meaning that lay hid in a maniac's or a drunkard's 
dream; they could cure all diseases; and they could 
communicate their own enviable prerogatives to all who 
were willing to pay the exorbitant price for which they 
stipulated. 

Modern science lins put into our hands a key that 
unlocks all the secrets of ancient magic. Without de- 
termining what was the precise amount of scientific infor- 
mation in the schools of the magicians, we are able to 
demonstrate that many of the exploits to which they 
appealed ns indications of supernatural agency were in 
strict accordance with the laws of nature, Let us enu- 
merate a few of the illustrations that have been given of 
this subject. It is perhaps superfluous to state that as 
we do not profess to be adepts in the occult science (' the 
black art'), we must be indebted to the industry of 
others; and wc cannot forbear to express our obligations 
to an able article in the second number of the North 
British Review. Mechanical contrivances contributed 
largely to the resources of the magical art. What a 
facility of deception would be given by the power of 
transferring the devotee or the dupe from scene to scene 
without his own instrumentality or observation ! The 
possession of this power may be inferred from the aper- 
tures and grooves which are discovered in the remains of 
heathen temples, as if intended for the insertion and 
working of some sort of machinery. The entrance of 
the famous cave of Trophonius was too narrow to admit 
a person of ordinary stature ; but as soon as those who 
wished to consult the oracle attempted to enter, they 
wero drawn forward with great force, and the space was 
suddenly widened. When the Indian priests of the olden 
time marched into their temples in solemn procession, 
they struck the floor with their batons so that it rolled 
like the troubled sea, raised them aloft, and then restored 
them to their former level. It is well that they were 
strangers to the invention that has given immortality' to 
the name or James Watt. The magician would have 
found a tremendous auxiliary in the steam-engine— a 
machiua which transports us, in defiance of wind and 
tide, serosa river, lake, sea, and ocean— which prop 
from place to place with the rapidity of thought— which 
does tho work of the spinner, the weaver, the miner, the 
hewer, and the printer— which change* the whole face and 
alters tho whole relations of society. 
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Tie phenomena of sound were frequently brought into 
requisition. The worshipper in Hie temple was alternately 
alarmed by peals of thunder ami enraptured with utrains 
of unearthly music. What was the thunder but rever- 
beration occasioned by the construction of the building, as 
in the founding aisle of tbe Abbey of Paisley ? What waj 
it the i>uund of metallic rods arranged behind 
the wainscot, or of an .-fioliao harp so situated as to be 
swept by the passing brant ? An ancient writer tells a 
marvellous, story of a public edifice being guarded by a 
stone, which, like a faithful dog, put depredators to flight 
by its timely bark. It n n<-l impossible. There arc several 
stones which are capable of emitting sounds, and if one of 
tlietn were so suspended as to be struck with metal as soon 
as tbe door was opened, it would perforin most effectually 
the olfice of a sentinel. The red granite of Egypt pos- 
sesses this sonorous property. The granite on the banks 
of the Orinoco has it to so great a degree that the Datives 
tacriba it to witchcraft. There arc large blocks of basalt 
in Brazil which eibibit tbe same quality. We had the 
unity of witnessing, a fair years ago, a musical in- 
strument made entirely of slabs of rock, and of Itrtffnlng 
■NuUa music which it discoursed. The eipla- 
nation of a large class of the magical wouders that depend 
on the phenomena of sound must be sought in the effects 
' rilorjuism. Was it not this which enabled the in- 
fant to speak as soon .as it began to breathe, the statue to 
rival Ihe eloquence of the living orator, and birds and 
beasts to hold long and not irrational conversation ? 
There were some ancient temples in which tho worship- 
pers received the responses of their imaginary divinity 
from hia own lips. The language was that of a human 
voice conveyed through a tube that terminated in the head 
or the image. The nature of the deception is learned from 

several statues which still bear the marks of the cotitriv- 
MMj and, in some instances, it has been desciibcdbv the 
ancients themselves. This deception has been imitated 
in modern times. A speaking head of brass was con- 
structed by one of the popes. A speaking head of wood was 
exhibited st the British court in the reign of Charles II. 
Then is still 'the Invisible Girl" who receives and 
answers all sorts of questions on all sorts of subjects, and 
whose feats are accomplished by the simple cipediont of 
placing a female in an adjoining apartment, who replies 
to the questioner through a cleverly concealed tube. 

Optical illusions have always supplied to the magician 
a most fertile source of deception. There is none of our 
senses in which we repose so unlimited confidence as the 
oye. We do not believe all we hear : wo allow that our 
palate, our nostrils, our hands, may mislead us ; but it ap- 
pears the height of absurdity to doubt what our eyes have 
seen. • Seeing Whoever, then, has the 

power of lessening or magnifying the »Ue of objects, of in- 
verting tbeir figure, or altering their apparent position, 
may practise on tho uninitiated whatever artifice he 
pleases. It is well known that tbe ancients were ac- 

qus tiled with the properties of mirrors of silver, steel, and 
speculum metal composed of copper and tin. With an 
adequate supply of these utensils the magician might effect 
the most extraordinary exhibitions which are recorded In 
tbe anoals of imposture. Raising tbe dead is the greatest 
miracle which the true prophet can per form in attestation 

of his divine mission : and it is therefore the greatest 
which the impostor can protend to perform in establishing 
his ascendency over his disciples. This masterpiece of 
tbe necromancer's skill might easily be accomplished 
without any intercourse with the unseen world. He had 
a place consecrated by the forma of religion for recalling 
the shades of the departed, and the spectators entered it 
for the purpose of witnessing spectres and apparitions. 
If he formed a pictureas large as life on any white ground 
they saw the spectral figure through gloom : with the aid 
of 11 ventriloquist he could even give them the privilege 
of hearing the ghost speak. If he formed it on the wreaths 
or clouds of smoke that ascended from the censer in 
which his incense was consumed, they saw shapes, not of 
men, hut of beingsof a higherorder. Homer relates how 



Ulysses was admitted to hold converse with his deceased 
friends, and how their interview was interrupted by terrific 
sights and sounds. We are informed by another writer, 
that Hecate not only appeared among the smoke of the in- 
cense as it rose in many a curling volume to 1 1 
rai actually heard to laugh. While lb. lantern 

produced the appearance of resurrection, an inn 
similar to the diorama produced the appearance of crea- 
tion. All who remember what were their o»n impres- 
sions on wltnfrlng tbe dioranu for Ike first time, will 
allow that, in an age of ignorance, it must have 

able of producing a perfect illusion. 1 1 is sufficient to ex- 
plain all the enchanted gardens and gorgeous palaces 
which astounded tbe vision of (be neophyte during; b 
tiation into the ancient mysteries. What an addition 
would have been made to the resources of the magician if 
he bad been master of the art of photography ! There arc 
certain rays of light which are too delicate to be appreci- 
ated by the retina of the human eye. Were these raya ad- 
mil i .-. 1 into a darkened chamber, the most sharp-sighted 
observer would not discern the outline of the persons or 
objects on which they fell. But were a camera furnished 
with daguerrotype plate, or a sheet of paper prepared ac- 
cording to tbe calotype process, to lie employed, it would, 
in a few seconds, display an exact representation of tbe 
whole scene. Whether it was the apartment of a picas 
family at tho hour of prayer, or the den of the desperate 
i eager to conceal their last prise, or fierce in tbeir 
quarrel distribution, the impartial tablet would 

disguise nothing. It is also discovered that invisible rays 
are thrown out, even in the dark, by all bodies ; so that 
when they are placed at a small distance from a smooth 
surface they leave on it their own image, although it does 
not appear till it is brought out by the human breath. It 
is thus possible for every visible object to draw ils own 
picture, and yet that the picture may never meet Ihe glance 
of a single eye ; nay, objects that are invisible may leave 
Impressions of themselves which every eye can see. An 
exact likeness of a thing may be seen on a surface » hicfl 
r touched. Of this the most familiar example, is 
the fact, that a plastered ceiling sometimes exhibits upon 
its surface the form of the joists by which it isausipended. 

Tbe science of hydrostatics lent its share to the art of 
the magician. When he lighted up the templps of the 
gods with perpetual lamps; when he drew tears from the 
eves of the sacred image ; when he supplied the demand 
for wine at the public festival from urns thai were 
replenished ; when he caused a fountain of oil to gush 
forlb in celebration of the conqueror's return ; when he 
presented a cup which brought liquid to the lips only to 
mock the Intensity of thirst — he merely showed his ac- 
quaintance with tho laws of hydrostatic pressure. And if 
he made the ceiling of a house to shake as under the con- 
cussion of an earthquake, by leading steam into it from 
concealed caldrons, or enabled an idol to manifest its in- 
dignation by a clap of thunder and a murky cloud from 
tbe explosive force of the steam that had been generated 
in tbe cavity cf its head, he only showed his further ac- 
quaintance with the same branch of science. 

Some chemical processes were employed. Of chemistry 
as a science, indeed, the ancients knew but little : it is one 
of the peculiar boats! "f modern, not to say of our own 
times. But the alcbyinhts, however unsuccessful in the 
main object of their search, gained some practical insight 
into the economy of nature, and they eagerly applied it to 
the purposea of imposture. They professed to be able to 
make blood boil spontaneously — a feat which, when it was 
performed by the priest in his religious service, often 
spread consternation among the worshippers, and filled 
them with tbe dread of coming calamities. Tho blood 
was a chemical preparation which boiled at a temperature 
to which it could be raised by tbe heat of the human 
hand. The story of W W il l and Dejnnira has been quoted 
as an instance in which ancient sorcery borrowed some- 
thing from the art of the chemist, Hercules, when about 
to oner sacrifice at tho altar of Jupiter, asked from his 
wife a robe that would be appropriate to ao solemn an 
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occasion. Dejanira tent bim an article of dress which she 
had received from N'cssus ; hut as soon as he put it on be 
was smitten with a disease from which he never recovered. 
According to the version of ibe Greek tragedian, the tunic 
had becu besmeared with a liquor which Venus had in- 
structed the faithless spouse of the hero lo apply. Venus 
may be acquitted from so foul a charge, for a phospboret 
of sulphur might do this work of iniquity. 

Electricity and magnetism did not afford much assist- 
ance to the ancien t masters of the magical aft. The only 
fact which indicates their acquaintance with electricity is, 
that they were accustomed to bring dowu lightning from 
the heaven-, as if they had anticipated the use of Frank- 
lin's kite. With regard to their magnetic knowledge, it 
is certain that they wore familiar with the attractive 
power of the loadstone, for tbey often suspended statues in 
the air near or within their temples. A brass statue of 
Cecrops was thus suspended in the vault of an Egyptian 
temple : an iron statue of Cupid, too, was suspended in his 
own temple. That these statues were really suspended 
at their aerial elevation by the mere force of magnetism 
is altogether out of the question. A loadstone may have 
been raised aloft lo save appearances, but the statues were 
suspended by cords and wires which were so fixed as to be 
invisible at the only point* to which spectators were ad- 
mitted. 

There is a multitude of miscellaneous wonders which 
caunot be properly ranged under any particular depart- 
ment of science. Magicians seem to have acquired, at an 
early period, the art of breathing fire and smoke from 
their mouth ; of protecting their body from the heat of 
melted metal, and of making houses fire-proof. In the 
second century before our era, the leader of an insurrec- 
tion established his title as general of the slaves by vomit- 
ing flames ; and by the same expedient the famous Har- 
cbochebas persuaded his countrymen that he was the tnie 
Messiah. The priestesses of Diana in Cappadocia claimed 
it as one of their immunities to walk unhurt over burning 
coals. It was the boast of a Roman family that the lire 
could scathe none of its members, and they exercised this 
Tested right once a-year in the temple of Apollo. It was 
not uncommon for persons who were suspected of atrocious 
crimes to submit with impunity to the arbitration of a 

fiery ordeal. We read of a tower of larch which defied all 
the skill of Caesar to reduce to ashes. These wonders were 
all owing to the skilful application of substances and 
solutions which were not generally known. There were 
others which were owing to the power of man over the 
inferior animals. The ancient magician need not have 
shrunk from compel ition with the keepers of any mena- 
gerie of the present day, whether British or American. 
He knew the powerful effects which are produced on some 
of the lower creatures by certain substances, as on the cat 
by valerian. One person is said to have swimmrd safely 
in the midst of crocodiles by rubbing his body with their 
grease. He knew the art of fascinating serpents, and of 
establishing friendly relations with that tribe which is 
generally so odious to the human race; he knew the 
potent influence of music over beasts of every name, so 
that lie could charm with harmonious sounds, not only tin' 

spider and lizard, but the elephant and hippopotamus, 
Nor was he a stranger to those narcotic and poisonous 
draughts which do such fearful injury to the bodily and 
menial constitution of mankind. The waters of Lethe I 
and the fatal beverage of Mnemosyne were intoxicating ! 
drinks. These instruments of derangement and degrada- ' 
tion can be traced in all lands — in Greece, in Rome, in 
Ethiopia, in Kamschatka. They have stimulated the | 
pbrenzy of religious fanatics in the regions of heathenism ; > 
tbev hare given buoyancy to the spirits of the youthful , 
warriors when tbey met to decide whether the Holy 
Land should be the property of the Christian or the inri- , 
del ; they have inspired fortitude into the breast of the ■ 
Hindoo widow when she ascended the funeral pile of her 
husband; they bate procured pleasant slumbers for the 
'■ of the inquisition amid the agonies of the torture 
and the apprehension of coming dissolution. 



It would not be proper to conclude without remarking 
that modern science more than compensates for the loss 
of ancient magic. While the philosopher unfolds the laws 
of nature, of which the impostor availed himself in work- 
ing his pretended miracles, he exhibits a host of facts 
more wondrous than all the arts of im posture ever feigned. 
The wand of the enchanter has passed into his hand, and 
although he affects no superstitious mummeries, and utters 
no cabalistic sounds, he is a great wonder-worker. But 
the modern magician has no mysteries in his profession : 
whatever he discovers he hastens to publish abroad on the 
wings of the wind. Knowledge now ' unfolds her ample 
page, rich with the spoils of time,' to the eyca of all 
readers. Whatever advantages may be enjoyed by our 
ingenuous youth who .spend their winters in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, St Andrews, and Aberdeen, or even in the more 
imposing universities of England, they have no mono- 
poly of the blessings of knowledge. Tbe weekly sheet or 
volume brings to every house lectures on every interest- 
ing and important subject, which may be far less profound 
than those which are delivered from the chairs of our uni- 
versities, but are, for that very reason, better adapted to 
the capacity of those to whom they are addressed. Within 
the reach of every person who can read, there is a prize 
more precious than the philosopher's stone, more precious 
than the metal into which it was expected to transmute 
all others, Jf knowledge be power it is also gold, for, al- 
though its value cannot be computed in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, it secures to all its possessors what money 
cannot purchase. Yet it is not everything. The utmost 
refinement of the understanding may coexist with the ut- 
most depravity of the heart. Every man of intelligence is 
not a man of worth. One might be an adept in all the 
magic of the ancient, and in all the science of the modern 
world, without being a good man. It is necessary to sit 
at the feet of Him ' who spake as never man spake,' in 
order to become acquainted with that better wisdom 
' which comcth down from above.' 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

JOHN RAT. 

A >ii. mj- the older naturalists of Britain, there are few 
whose names occupy a more honourable position than that 
of John Ray. This place it deservedly fills not only on 
account of his high attainments in science, but also for 
the unaffected piety which led him to employ these in 
setting forth the wisdom of the Creator as manifested in 
bis works. John Ray, or Wray, as be for a time affected 
to spell his name, was born on the 29th November, 1028, 
at Black Not lev, near Braintree, in Essex, where his father 
was a blacksmith. The humble rank of his parents did 
not prevent bim receiving a liberal education at the vil- 
lage school, from which, at the age of sixteen, he passed 
to the University of Cambridge. One of his tutors here 
was Dr Duport, a man of considerable learning, under 
whom young Ray acquired a good knowledge of the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages. Among his acquaintances 
at college were Isaac Harrow, the celebrated divine and 
malhf matician ; and Tennison, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury. Ray's studies were directed to the church, 
and in due course of time he became a fellow of Trinity 
College, then lecturer on Greek and mathematics, and 
subsequently filled other offices in the university. Ha 
was also distinguished as an eloquent preacher, and his 
sermons were esteemed for their sound reasoning and en- 
lightened views of theology. As yet, however, be had 
not taken holy orders, being prevented by the unsettled 
state of the country, and, it is probable, by bis attachment 
to Episcopacy. After the Restoration, in December 1 000, 
be was ordained a deacon and priest by Sanderson, bishop 
of Lincoln, but still continued to reside in the university. 
The study of ancient literature and theology did not 
engage his whole attention. Ray was already known for 
his acquirements in natural history, and in 1000 had 
published a catalogue of the plants growing in the vicinity 
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of Cambridge. Though simply what its name Implies, a 
list of plants -with their localities, yot, in the low condition 
of botanical science at that time, this work was very fa- 
vourably received, and he formed the intention of prepar- 
ing a similar book, comprising the whole of Britain. For 
this purpose, he not only requested his friends in various 
parts of the country to send him lists of plants found in 
their neighbourhood, but also travelled through a great 
part of England and Wales; and in 1081, extended bis 
journey into the south of Scotland. Lie kept a regular 
journal of his travels ond observations, tome of which are 
irious. In Scotland, Jie notices the Bass Rock and 
its flocks of solan geese, of which his account is tolerably 
accurate. He found no plants with which bo was not for- 
merly familiar; and the unsettled state of the country, 
wilh the mean accommodation (far travellers, seem to 
have excited his ill-humour against the whole nation. 
Some parts of his character of our countrymen two cen- 
turies ago are very interesting : — 'The Scots generally 
(that is the poorer sort), wear, the men blue bonnets on 
their heads, and some russet ; the women only white 
linen, which hangs down their backs as if a napkin were 
pinned about them. When they go abroad, none of them 
wear hats, but a party-coloured blanket, which they call 

a plaid, over their heads and shoulders. The women 
generally, to us, seemed none of the hnndsornest. They 
are not very cleanly in their houses, and but sluttish in 
dressing their meat. Their way of washing linens is to 
tuck up their coats and tread them with their feet in a 
tub. They have a custom to make up the fronts of tle-ir 
booses, even in their principal towns, with fir boards 
nailed one over another, in which are often made many 
round holes or windows to put out their beads. In the 
ottish houses, oven the king's palaces, the windows 
are not glazed throughout, but the upper part only ; tin; 

lower have two wooden shuts or folds to open at pleasure 
and admit the fresh air. The Scots cannot endure to 
hear their country or countrymen spoken against. They 
have neither good bread, cheese, nor drink ; they can- 
not make them, nor will they learn. The ordinary 
rj houses are pitiful cots, built of stone and covered 
with tuma, hnvinir in Hum but one room, manycif (ban 
no chimneys, the windows very small boles, and not 
glazed. In tho most stately and fashionable houses in 
great towns, instead of ceiling, they cover tho chambers 
with fir boards, nailed on the roof withinaide.' His account 
of tho state of agriculture is also interesting, particularly 
when it is remembered that it is the Lothians he is de- 
scribing: — ' The ground in the valleys and plains bears 
good corn, but especially beer-barley, or biggr, and oats: 

i'Ut rarely wheat and rye. Wesbwrrod li i tie or no fal- 
low gruund in Scotland ; some tayed ground wc saw, 
which they manured with sca-wrcck.' The people seem 
lo l>c very iMf, at least the men, and may be frequently 
observed to plow in their cloaks.' When ths civil wars 
iiikI dissensions which then afflicted the country — ho him- 
self sow the heads of Argyle and Uutlirio whitening on 
the gates of Ihc tolbooth of Edinburgh — are remembered, 
this state of things will excite little surprise. 

The nWHins llartbolomew Act of 1*1(12 deprived Ray of 
hi-; fellowship, although warmly attached to the doctrine 
ami discipline of the established church. Had it ouly 
enforced uniformity, and required him to renounce the 

IB league and BoraUDt, which in the time of 1 1 
terian dominion he had never subscribed, Ray could have 
been under no difficulty in complying. But it also re- 
quired him to declare, that those who had sworn to this 
agreement were no longer under any obligation to observe 
their oath — a declaration which seemed to him so bso in- 
sistent with morality that he unhesitatingly rejected it, 
and was consequently deprived of his fellowship, along 
with thirteen other members of the university. His time 

was thus more at his own disposal; and in 1063, accom- 
panied by his friend Mr Wiihighby, whose tastes ran 
wholly congenial to his own, he visited the Continent, tra- 
versing the Low Countries, Germany, Italy, with Malta 
and Sicily, and returning by France. In Switzerland he 



remained some time, and discovered many plants formerly 
undescribed. He returned home with a rich store of ma- 
terials, afterwards employed in his scientific works ; and 
in IB73, he also published a volume containing 'he more 
tlaneous results of his travels. After bis return 
he continued his study of English botany ; and in the 
summer of 1667, visited Cornwall and other remote parts 
el' the country, collecting plants, noticing the habits of 

the various animals, and making observations on tbc 
metals found %i different places, and the modes of pre- 
paring them for use. His leisure time was spent in read- 
ing works on natural philosophy, published during his 
absence on the Continent; in assisting Mr Willughby to 
arrange his collection of birds, fishes, shells, stones, and 
other fossils ; and in framing tables of natural objects for 
the use of l)r Wilkins, then busy with his project for a 
universal character — a mode of writing to be intelligible 
in all languages, and understood by every nation. Ray 
afterwards translated this celebrated work into Latin, 
but his version was never published, and still remains in 
the library of the Royal Society, where it was deposited. 

Ray bad now obtained a considerable reputation for bit 
learning and knowledge of natural science, and had ac- 
quired the friendship of Dr Lister, Sir Hans Sloane, Dr 
llerham, ami other- affgagH in similar pursuits, tie was 
also chosen a member of the Royal Society, and published 
•SAX -r.il papers in its Transactions. Some of the most in- 
rig of these gave an account of bis experiments on 
the flow of sap in trees. Another of hi* employments 
about this time was the preparation of bis collection of 
English proverbs, published in lti72, a work which has 
not only made him known to many of his countrymen, 
who took no interest in his more scientific pursuits, but 
which exhibits in a remarkable manner the wide range of 
his knowledge and acquirements. His collection of un- 
usual and local English words is also an important Contri- 
bution t'i the history of our language. 

W ith his friend Mr Willughby, who, though possessed 
of a large property, had devoted most of his time to the 
study and in a of nature, Ray bad formed a plan 

' to reduce tbc several tribes of things to a method, and 
to give accur.it'-' d --'nptions of the several species, from 
.i stint view of them.' The vegetable kingdom was al- 
lotted to Hay. whilst the animals wore assigned to his 
companion. This project was, however, interrupt 
the death of Willughby in 1072. He appointed May one 
of bis executors, with an annuity of £U0 for lite. and 
Intrusted him with the care and education of hi 
infant sons. This required him to reside at Middleton 
Hall, the seat of his friend, where he remained for several 
years. In 1673 be married, but this produced no change 
in bis residence or pursuits. He was busily engaged in 
preparing for the press a book on birds, left in an incom- 
plete state by ¥i ilhnrhby. It appeared in 1075 in Latin, 
and three years afterwards in English, with large addi- 
tions by the editor. In the same year (1078) his mother 
died at Black M-il -y, when he removed thither with big 
family, to settle, as he said, if such was the will of God, 
for thi' short pittance of time he had yet to live in this 
world. The young Willughbys had somo time before 
been removed from his core, and he had full leisure to 
devote himself without interruption to his favourite 
studies. Nor were these opportunities and advantages 
misapplied, as the variety of his public-aliens fully shows. 
Botany was still his favourite pursuit, ami his lir-t WQffcl 
regarded that science, tjne of them contained a method 
of arranging plants, then become a matter of much im- 
portance, on account of the RTeat mmib.-r of spAAeS known 
and described. That Ray failed in producing a perfectly 
nntural system, will not surprise those who know tho 
small extent of botanical knowledge at that time, and how 
much still remains to be done before this can be eft' 
even after two centuries of progress. Another work was 
a general history of plants, compiled from various authors, 
and containing much varied information. More original 
works were bis catalogue and synopsis of British plants, 
published in 1090, which Sir J. E. Smith cliaracleriies as 
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one of the roost perfect of all the systematical and prac- 
tical floras of any country that ever came under his obser- 
ration. He had examined every plant recorded in the 
book, and even collected most of them himself. Some 
time afterward* be published a similar work on the Euro- 
pean plants not found in Britain, embodying amongst 
other materials the results of his observations during- his 
travels on the Continent. 

The other branches of natural 6eienee were not, how- 
ever, neglected by him. Besides the work on bird -. ha 
elso published a treatise on fishes, from the papers left by 
Mr \VilIughby, the expense of which was defrayed hf the 
Hoy al Society. Both of these books were il lustratcd by 
numerous plates, some copies but others original, lie 
then began a synoptical view of the whole animal king- 
dom, of which the first volume, containing the quad ru[ >e< is 

and serpents, appeared in 1093, and continued iu general 
use till superseded by the system of Linnarus. A similar 
work on tie birds and fishes was next completed, but was 
nut published till after his death. Another posthumous 
publication was a history of insects, undertaken at a time 
when he was labouring under the infi rmities of age, aggra- 
vated by severe disease. In a letter to Dr Dcrham be 
says of it : — ' The work which I have now entered upon is 
indeed too great a task for me ; I am very crazy and in- 
firm, and God knows whether I shall overlive (In, winter.' 
Bran amidst all these infirmities, the pleasure and 

satisfaction he felt in contemplating the works of Sod 
enabled him to persevere. 

The treatises now mentioned show how much Hay had 
contributed to the progress of science, and many would 
have felt contented with the good thus accomplished. 
Not so their conscientious and pious author. Destined 
from his earliest years to the service of the church, he 
had always regretted the circumstances that prevented 
him from engaging in it. On the promotion of his kVhttd 
Dr Wilkins to the see of Chester, church preferment 
would have been readily opened to him, but he always 
affirmed that be felt it impossible to subscribe the declara- 
tion required, ' Being not permitted,' to use his own 
words, ' to serve the church with my tongue in preaching, 
I know not but it may bo my duty to serve it with my 
hand by writing.' With this feeling lie composed I ■ is 
treatise entitled ' The Wisdom of Uod manifested in the 
Works of Creation ;'' having chosen the subject as think- 
ing himself best qualified to treat of it. His intention in 
this work was to demonstrate the fgrhtlHrfftl of a Deity, 
and to illustrate some of his principal attributes from the 
various phenomena of the natural world, and in this way 
' to stir up and increase in us the affections and habits of 
admiration, humility, and gratitude.' Few persons in his 
own time were better fitted to compose such a work, 
or possessed in a higher degree that knowledge of nature 
in all its various departments, that familiarity with ancient 
and modern authors on connected subjects, that profound 
yet humble philosophy, and that warm unaffected piety 
which it requires. His work, consequently, had great 
success, and not only went through many editions at home, 
but was translated into several foreign languages. It is 
now almost superseded by more recent treatises, adapted to 
the improved state of science and the changes in the lite- 
rary taste of the public, but these will be found to have 
adopted from it, not only their plan but even a large part 
of their most valuable materials. It success encouraged 
Ray to bring out another similar work, named ' Physico- 
Theological Discourses concerning the Primitive Chaos 
and Creation of the World: the General Deluge and Dis- 
i tl; Ui rl ■!.' As its title imports, this treatise 
contained his speculations regarding the formation of the 
earth, iu which, according to the custom of the ace, the- 
ology and geology were mixed together by no means to the 
advantage of either. Though it excited considerable at- 
tention at the time, it is now far less known than his for- 
mer volume. 

Thus happily and usefully employed in study i; 
works of the Almighty and ma.k I known to his 

fellow-men, Ray lived' for more than a quat; 



tury in his nati\ e village. His means of support seem to 
en humble, but few particulars remain of his pri- 
vate circumstances or domestic relations. His family 
consisted of three daughters; and his Wife, who W«5 con- 
siderably younger than liiins-elf. is reported to have been 
constant and unremitting in her attentions to him when 
labouring under protracted disease. Tor sonic years be- 
fore Iiis death he had been afflicted with seven pains in 
his legs, which broke out into ulcers; and other complaints 
having greatly reduced his strength, he was confined 
almost wholly to the house. He died on the 17th Junu- 
ary, 1705, at his residence in Black Motley, in the seventy- 
serenth year of his sa I 'l' his character, bis friend and 
biographer Dr Derhain thus writes : — ' He was a man of 
excellent natural parts, and had a singular vivacity in his 
style, whether he wrote in English or Latin. In a word, 
in his dealings, no man more strictly just ; in his a 
sation, no man more humble, courteous, and affable. To- 
wards God, no man more devout ; and towards the poor 
and distressed, no man more compassionate and charit able 
according to his abilities.' His scientific merits have been 
acknowledged both by his countrymen and by fDrelj 
Sir James E. Smith says that Hay ' was the mos! 
rate in observation — the most philosophical in contempla- 
tion — and the most faithful in description amongst nil the 
botanists of his own or perhaps any other time. 1 ' lu zoo- 
logy, lie occupies an equally distinguished place, having 
not only enlarged its b. gnovil I by the discovery aud 
accurate description of many sew species, but also by 
pointing out the necessity of some improved method of 
arranging them. His most honourable character, in 
which, however, he stood not alone either in that nor 
we trust in any other age, was that of a Christian philo- 
sopher, who did not, whilst studying the works of crea- 
tion, forget the acknowledgment and reverence due to 
their Almighty Author. 

DROMEDARIES AND THEIR 
DRIVERS. 
The operation of mounting the beast, and his operation of 
rising, in three motions, from the sitting posture in which 
he receives you, are as odd and require as different a 
school from the ordinary one in the art of riding as can 
well be imagined. The first movement of his rising on 
his knees, generally performed a moment or two before 
you arc established in the saddle, gives you an inclination, 
which must bo resisted, of slipping back over his tail. 
Movement the second, of hoisting himself, from the 
double joints of his hocks, upon bis hind feet, makes it 
necessary for you to beware of going over his ears. The 
third effort places you, with a jerk, upon a level scat of 
some nine feet from the earth . A nd this strange struggle 
is all the more ditlicult lo you if, as you are always ad- 
vised to do, you substitute for your accustomed mode of 
sitting astride, the Arab position of camel-riding, your 
legs crossed over a high projecting pommel, which you 
are fain to pinch with your calves (or, in the process of 
learning, more commonly with both hands) to preserve 
your balance. But all this is an art which, like that of 
swimming or moving on skates, becomes a knack, never 
forgotten and of no difficulty after the first successful 
achievement. 

The gait of the beast is as tiresome to the rider as any- 
thing can be which is not physically fatiguing. It is a 
very proud and important-looking stride, of vastly slow 
progress, to every step of which, regular as the pendulum 
of a clock, the rider, perched aloft on a pack-saddle, which 
is perched aloft on a hump, is fain to bend as it were, in 
respectful acknowledgment. The effect of this is at 
first very ludicrous, even to the performer. But, after 
thus sulking and bowing for a certain time across the 
dead fiat of a desert, without a chance, exert himself as 
hfl will, of mending Ml pace, it becomes exceedingly tire- 
some to hiiu; particularly, oppressed as lie Is, I,, ginning 
at sunrise, villi the sense that his pace must continue, 
unimproved and unvaried, till the setting of the same. 
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To call the camel or the dromedary tbe * ship of the 
desert' b a great injustice to the ship of the ocean, whose 
every movement carries with it » feeling of life and sense, 
tempered by obedience, while tbe gait and manners of 
the other leave a notion only of the involuntary and me- 
chanical. 

I spoke, a while ago, of the patient, long-suffering 
expression of the earners face; but your opinion of the 
camel will, I think, change, as mine did, upon further 
and more intimate acquaintance. The truth is, he is but an 
ill-conditioned creature, after all. What you took for an 
expression of patience becomes one of obstinate, stupid, 
profound self-sufficiency. There it a vain wreathing of 

tbe neck, a self-willed raising of the chin on high, a , 
drooping of the lack-lustre eye, and sulky hanging of the i 
lower lip, which, to any who have faith in the indications 
of countenance and action, betoken his real temper. Then 
that very peculiar roar of his, discordant beyond the roar 
of any other beast, which continues during the process of 
his being loaded, from tbe moment that the first package 
is girded on his back to when he clumsily staggers up 
upon his feet to begin his lazy journey, is a sound betray- 
ing more of moral degradation than any I ever heard 
from any other four-legged animal — a tone of exaggerated 
complaint and of deep hate, which the shape of bis open 
mouth well assorts with. The dromedary is said to be to 
tbe camel what the thorough-bred bone is to the hack. 
Hut he who has ridden a dromedary will never again pro- 
fane the qualities of the thorough-bred horse by using his 
name in any such company. The dromedary, it is true, 
is lighter than the camel, and capable of going much 
faster ; hut in temper and spirit he differs from him in 
nothing but in beiug even more obstinate. Though able 
to go at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour (and some 
are made to do it by dint of a rough education), the 
dromedary who has not been from his early youth in the 
hands of a Tartar, or of an Arab of one of those tribes 
whose trade is war and plunder, cleaves to his, favourite 
pace of two miles and a half. You cannot, do what you 
will, make friends with him, Or coax liim out of what he 
seems to consider as his privilege of thwarting and annoy- 
ing bis rider. He always goes, slow, and, whenever he 
can, goes wrong. If you strike him for any misconduct, 
be bellows, turns round, and lies down. If you. as the 
term is, ' make much of liim," he behaves like an animal 
who cannot take delight in anything. He is never young. 
The yearlings, uf whom you see large troops pasturing by 
the side* of their dams wherever there is a patch of scanty 
verdure in the desert, never frisk. They have the same 
look, the same action, they aspire to the same roar with 
those of the caravan. . . . . 

A nd now a few words about his driver. The Arab of 
the desert, or the Fellah working in the fields, is, in 
many respects, higher in the social scale than the Arab of 
the town. The Bedouin, while he is among the sandy 
wilds which are to him a home, is independent of all control, 

save of his wants, which are few, and his superstitions, 
m hkh arc many. Often with travellers, and with caravans 
of travellers, he is in a station of high trust, which raises 
him in his self-respect. This establishes for him a cer- 
tain code and sense of honour, rarely violated while in 

tt-u~t. but ih'm.t having reference to any engagement save 
what he has formed with those to whom his services and 
good faith are formally pledged. These special engage- 
met! Is, and the general duty of hospitality to strangers in 
the desert of which he is master (a duty, I believe, hardly 
ever betrayed or neglected J, are bis only moral obliga- 
tions. 

It is not to be wondered at that the spirits which rise 
in obedience to the influence of a boundless range of bori- 
lon, and of the driest purest, lightest air in the world, 
should be excited on en taring apoc this waste of sand. No 
one can fail to feel it there! It is a salt air like that of 
the sea, unmixed with any effluvium of vegetation or de- 
cay ; but it is atso free from any charge of damp. Even 
under tbo heat of a burning sun, and with no breeze 
abroad, it ia a still, a bracing, and exhilarating air. But 



there are other impressions also under which the eye of 
the bedouin kindles, and his step becomes more elastic, 
and his mien a prouder one, when he quits the city where 
he bos sojourned in search of employ, and sees the far- i 
stretched horizon of tbe desert around him. He has left 
subjection and restraint for freedom, adventure, and 
command; he has cast off all submission to the capri- 
cious discipline and hard exactions of Eastern pel: 
enjoy again the wide inheritance of Ishmael, and email- | 
cipation from all but the ceremonial law which is between 
tbe prophet and himself. This he observes with rigid 
punctuality: and he who, unless when his hospitality or 
his bond is appealed to, permits himself any violence of 
any treachery for gain, is strict in his prayers and pros- 
trations, and would starve rather than eat or even looch 
tbe flesh of the unclean thing. 

Every Arab, whether of the town, or the fields, or the 
| river, or the desert, is an indefatigable talker. He is 
lazy about business ; but his real relaxation from labour, 
and his comfort while labour is going on, is in loud and 
rapid talk, accompanied with the niMt^ painfully restless 
gesticulation. All day, if travelling, his joy is to double 
himself up upon the top of the other burdens his camel 
has to bear, and there, with his pipe in one band and his 
beads in the other, to mutter and crone himself iuto a 
comatose state. While he is walking at his cam*! 
he pours forth an endless, dreary song, always composed 
by himself for tbe occasion, always to the same air, if an 
it can be called, and relating to the number of travellers 
and place of destination. For the first day or two, vr 
thought it was some sacred canticle or prayer. It had i 
tone of psalmody. But all our respect for it was at to 
end, when our drogomen thus translated it : — ' We are 
twelve, four arc Hawadjis ; go on camels to Gaza: why 
should we not go on to Gaza P We are twelve, four are 
Hawadjis.' This, set to never more than three bars of 
very bad music, the singer repeats, over and over ague, 
to the self'Stme tune and words, in which his compassions 
alternately relieve him throughout the day. 

Bat, when the season of natural repose arrives, tad 
everything invites to it — when the bread has been baled, 
and the rice boiled, and the evening repast concluded, and 
more fuel collected, and the fires made up for the night, 
and the groups of men and camels are well and snugly 
established round them, and the Hawadji, or tr» 
gentleman within the tent, is wrapped up in that cbn- 
salis state in which every roan who feels he has a ham- 
mock or a blanket hopes, after a long day's ride, that be 
may remain undisturbed, at least from midnight till sun- 
rise — 'tis then, sad man, that his Arabs who tairoaad Ha 
have fairly entered upon active life! They shout, ibei 
sing, at the highest pitch their voices can attain. I: 
there is a pause, it is that one of them may tell t loo; 
story about nothing at all, a dozen times over ; beginning. 
continuing, and ending, each time, to tbe same etf • 
in the same words, how certain travellers, or how a cer- 
tain sheik, or pasha, or how a certain camel ; but no 
matter what, the whole troop applauding as vocifermnJr 
as if the story were a new one, which it never is, or had 
a point in it, which it never has. And thus they go on, 
sometimes breaking off for a firing of pistols and mussels, 
and a general howl, to inform the desert that they hare 
arms. Then comes morning, and then the preparations 
to renew the journey. Then, after the violent d«bau>, 
which every morning recurs, about how the camel loads 
are to be re-adjusted {an operation on which din 
cussion and practice have been expended in vain), those 
who ride fall asleep, as the day before, and those »ac 
walk resume the former chaunt about tbe ourober of J* 
party, and where they are going, and the question, why 
should they not go there P 

Your Arabs never know what time of day it is, nor cart, 
so that the journey be ended at sunset. Throughout tic 
day their effort has been to defer at much aa possible th' 
act of doing anything necessary or profitable. They ' takt 
no note of time but by its loss." — Land* CUumeal aU 
Sacred, by Lord S'ugent. 
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INTEGRITY. 

i the by, James, have you advised Messrs Lawrence 

Parkinson of the error in the welch t of the last chest 
of indigo we had from them P' said Mr Watson, a much 
respected merchant in Glasgow, to his principal clerk. 

' No, sir,' replied the young- man, smiling, and looking 
▼ery clever and knowing; ' the mistake being their own 
and in our favour, I thought it as well to let them find it 
out themselves. They wouldn't hare put us right under 
similar circumstances.' 

' But. James, if they never find it out, what then ? ' 
inquired Mr Watson. 

' Why, then, sir," said the former, again looking parti- 
cularly knowing, ' we shall be gainers by the sum of 
£7. Mm. ; the amount of difference betw ee n Lawrence & 
Parkinson's invoice, and the actual weight of the indigo. 

• What, James !' exclaimed Mr Watson, with a gravity 
approaching to sternness; ' and do you imagine that I 
would pocket £7, 10s. or any other sum so gained — that 
1 would take advantage of an oversight on the part of 
those with whom I deal, to rob them?' 

• They would not hesitate to do so to ns, sir,' replied 
the young man, blushing, and a good deal disconcerted by 
a consciousness that he was advocating an unjust cause. 

' I do not believe they would, James,' said Mr Watson. 
' I have dealt with Messrs Lawrence 8: Parkinson for 
many years, and have ever found them honourable and 
upright in all their transactions. At any rate, what they 
would do under the circumstances can be no rule to me. 
1 know what / ought to do, and that shall be done. Take 
a sheet of paper, James, and write as I shall dictate. 
But, prav, first tell me what is the amount of error in 
the weight of the indigo?' 

' Twenty pounds, sir," replied the young man. ' Tbey 
have invoiced to us 108 pounds instead of 128.' 

' So,' said Mr Watson, who was now engaged with his 
pencil Calculating; ' twenty pounds at 7b. 6d. is £7, 10a. 
Now then, James, write. Sate. Gentlemen — I have your 
favour of 24th instant, with invoice of chest indigo. 
A mount, £40, 10s. On re-weighing the chest, I find you 
bare committed an error against yourselves of twenty 
pounds: the cbest weighing 126 pounds, instead of 106 
pounds, as invoiced. Say — twenty pounds at 7s. 0d., is 
£7, IOj. : which makes the whole amount £48, instead of 
£40, lOs., and the former sum I now remit you, which 
please acknowledge at convenience. I remain, &:c.' 

On the third day after this occurrence, Mr Watson 
entered his counting-house with an open letter in his hand, 
which he threw down before bis clerk with an air of 
honest exultation, saying — ' There, James, read that. 
There 'i a letter worth a thousand pounds of indigo; at 
least, I so value it;' and Lis honest countenance beamed 
with conscious rectitude. 

James read — ' Dear sir, wc have to acknowledge with 
>ki receipt of your favour of 29th ult., with rcmit- 
* of £46 for chest indigo, shipped for you per Isnbella 
.. Liverpool. Wc note your correction of error in weight 
of said chest, and beg to express a deep tense of obligation^ 

for your honourable conduct in that matter, although \l 
la but what we should have expected from the scrupulous 
integrity which has marked all your dealings with us. 
ra it but right to odd, that the error would never 
have been known to us had you not pointed it out. We 
•re, fcc." 

While Mr Watson's clerk was reading the letter, a 
gentleman, a merchant in Ihecity, with whom Mr Watson 
was slightly acquainted, entered the counting-house and 
requested a moment's private conversation with thelatter. 
They retired into an adjoining room. 'Mr Watson," said 
the visiter, whose name was Ilremner, ' finding that I can 
do do good here, I intend shortly proceeding to South 
America, to which I have been invited by a friend who has 
gone out before me. With this view, 1 am now coOTtrt- 
nxg everything I have into money to carry out myself and 
, together with some small matter in the shape of 
as adventure. To accomplish this object, I am obliged 



to make large sacrifices in the disposal of my effects. 
Moat ruinous! But I cannot help myself, as 1 am with- 
out any other resource — any other means of raising money. 
Now, sir, my purpose in calling on you is to say, that I 
have a quantity of rosin to dispose of, which, as I must 
sell at a loss, you may have a bargain If you should incline 
to become the purchaser, and I shall bo greatly obliged to 
you besides.' 

• 1 will call at your warehouse in an hour hence, and 
take a, look of the article, M r Brainier,' said M r Watson, 
hut without adding more. 

Punctual (o his appointment, Mr Watson called at the 
time specified, examined the rosin, and, being satisfied 
with I he quality, inquired the price. 

' I must, of course, make a sacrifice.' replied Mr Brem- 
ner to this inquiry. ' 1 cannot expect that you should, 
under the circumstances, give roe anything like full value 
for the article. Let us say, then, 3s. Od. per cwt.' 

4 Send the rosin over to mv warehouse, Mr Bremner,' 
said Mr Watson, 'and call on me to-morrow forenoon, at 

eleven o'clock precisely, for settlement;' and without a 
word of further remark, he left the premises. 

On the following forenoon, at the hour appointed, 
Bremner called for payment of his rosin, when, on count- 
ing over the sum handed him by Mr Watson, he found it 
to exceed by £9 odds the amount Of his account. 

1 You have made a mistake, Mr Watson," said Mr 
Bremner. ' Here is £0, 5s. more than 1 have a right to." 

' No mistake at all, sir," replied Mr Watson. ' I have 
been looking the price-current, and find that the value of 
such rosin as that you have sold me is 5s. Od. per cwt., 
and it is at that rate I purpose to pav you. I cannot take 
advantage of your circumstances, Mr Bremner, to take 
your property below its fair value. I could not do so to 
any man. 1 have ever reckoned it a species of dishonesty, 
exceeding almost all others in meanness and hcartlessness, 
advantage of a man's necessities to rob him by 

giving him less for his goods than they are worth.' 

' But, sir," said Bremner, with honourable Feeling, ' I 
offered you the rosin at 3s. 6d. It was a bargain.' 

' I deny that, my good sir,' replied Mr Watson, smiling. 
1 There always go, you know, two to a bargain. Now, 
although you said 3s. Od. / did not. I said nothing at all 
on the subject. So, put up your money, my friend, and 
say nothing more about it.' 

Overcome by such an unusual instance of combined 
justice and generosity, Brcmner's heart filled ; a tear 
started in bis eye ; he seized Mr Watson's hand— pressed 
it. He could not speak for some seconds. At length he 
mattered a half audible ' flod bless you,' shook the hand 
he held warmly, and rushed out of the counting-house. 

It was about fifteen yeari after the period when the 
little incidents just recorded had taken place — incidents, 
we may add, of frequent occurrence in the life of the 
worthy person whose humble history forms the subject of 
this paper— that ho entered his counting-house one day 
with an air of despondency in his look and manner that 
was quite unusual with him, for he was naturally of a re- 
markably cheerful temper, and which at once gave his 
confidential clerk — the same of whom wc have formerly 
spoken, and who was still in his service — notice that Mr 
Watson had heard some unpleasant intelligence of some 
kind or other; and it was so. Throwing down a letter 
which he had got that morning at the post-office, 'There, 
Mr Wood,' he said — ' there's the result of my unfortunate 
speculation in. these unlucky consignments to Ilobart 
Town. The market thcro is overstocked by large and 
unexpected arrivals of goods of the same description with 
those I sent out, and the consequence is, they are selling 
below prime cost. It is ruin— utter ruiu.' And Mr 
Watson, leahing his elbows on the desk, covered his face 
with his hands, and in this attitude gave way to the pain- 
ful thoughts to which the bad news of the morning were 
but loo well calculated to give rise. In the mean time, Mr 
Wood proceeded to the perusal of the letter which bad 
been lai'l btftfe him, and found it to be from Mr Wat- 
aon'i agents at Bobart Town, intimating that tbey could 
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not dispose of his consignments luil at a great loss, as the 
market bad bora suddenly and unexpectedly over-' 
hv shipments from Britain. They added, that had Mr 
Watson's consignments arrived but ciplit days sooner, he 
would have cleared several thousand pounds by the specu- 

' Very unfortunate,' aaid Mr Wood, throwing down the 
letter. 

• Yes, very unfortunate,' repeated Mr Watson, raising 
himself up from the desk as be spoke. • However, 1 shall 
be able, thank God, to pay oil my debts, although 
there will be little left behind!. NrAodjr but myself aril] 
■offer l>y my unfortunate speculation. The satisfaction 
still remains with me nt* ihinking that I have not, as 
many others have, been gambling with ether people's 
property.' 

In saying this, however, the worthy man hod not 
reckoned on the possibility, or rather, perhaps, likelihood 
of any farther misfortune of a serious nature. He had not 
dreamed of (he possibility of the bank of — stopping 
payment; yet it did stop payment, and tb.it within eight 
daya after Mr Watson had received the letter above • 
of from bis Hobart Town agents, and by this additional 
misfortune he was a laser to the extent of £5000. In 
these unhappy and most unexpected circumstances, Mr 
Watson found it necessary to call a meeting of bis credi- 
tors. Letters were accordingly written to them all, and 
a day and place of meeting appointed. 

The largest of Mr Watson'! creditors, was a South 
American bouse, Messrs Damson, Rippant, It Co., who 
were the onerous holders of his acceptances' to the amount 
if £3500, the partial to whom these acceptances had 
been originally granted having become bankrupts and 
fled the country. Being wholly unknown to, and never 

having had any transactions with the firm above named, 
Mr Watson looked for no indulgence at their hands. On 
the contrary, seeing the largeness of the sum ho owed 
them, and the character (as it had eventually turned uul I 
of the original drawers, he thought he had reason to fear 

that they would ha disposed to treat him harshly, and 
that they would be very difficult in the matter of settle- 
ment. By and hy the day of meeting arrived, and Mr 
Watson resolved on attending personally in order to 
afford whatever explanation might he demanded. Tbc 
creditors had all met when be entered the room, and the 
way in which he was received was very remarkable, and, 
it may l>e added, very unusual in the circumstances. 
Instead of the cold and .stern looks, and constrained 
civility which, in the common case, await the bankrupt 
h occasions, Mr Watson was received with smiling 
countenances. Hands were extended towards him frona 
numerous points around the table at which the pt 
composing the meeting wore seated, and many encourag- 
ing greetings and gracious invitations from individuals to 
seat himself beside them, marked the high opinion which 
was entertained of his character by those assembled on 
the present occasion. Tbe hour of the worthy man's 
misfortune was, in short, the hour of bis triumph. Most 
of those present at this meeting were known more or less 
intimately to each other, but there was one amongst them 
whom nobody seemed to know, and who had that sort 
0f air about liiin tli.it marks the entire stranger- This 

person was observed to look at Mr Watson with much 
earnestness and much apparent interest. But he said 
nothing, and did not seem disposed to interfere in any 
way with the proceedings. 

Having exhibited a state of his affairs to the meeting, 
and made an offer of composition, Mr Watson said that 

those present would see from the state submitted, and 
which he trusted lie need not say was a faithful one, 
that he could not possibly offer more than the sum pro- 

?osed «ith any reasonable prospect of its being realized. 
le'v would observe, he said, that the payment of this 

composition included tbe necessity of his parting with the 

last remnant of his property. But ho gave it up not 

. ithoul hesitation, but with the utmost readiness. 

With one exception, all present at once acceded to Mr 



Watson's proposal of composition — most of them » 
even looking at his states, so high was the opinion 
entertained of bis integrity. 

It hi not without emotion that Mr Watson rose to 
thank the gentlemen around him for their ready acquies- 
cence to the terms he had offered them. Having ex- 
pressed his gratitude in such broken phrases as bis 
agitated feelings would permit, Mr Watson pn 
say thai >1 it but proper to state, that be had 

still to obtain the sanction of his largest creditor 
Metsrs Damson, flippant, k Co., and that if that firm 
refused their oonsent, which he thought by no moans 
improbable, a sequestration would necessarily be taken 
out, 'and the result of this proo 
said, ' will be utter ruin to me, and serious loss to you.' 

At this moment the unknown gentleman rose Iron 
sod lookins towards Mr Watson, with a hi 
countenance, said — 'Sir, allow me to assure roo, thai 
you have nothing to fear from the boose of Damson, 
Rippant, & Co. Of that house I am a partner, and I am 
here as its representative— a circumstance with which 
there is connected a little history, which 1 beg to relate. 
Mr Watson, gentlemen,' he said, now addresgin. 
meeting generally, ' may have forgotten, but there arc 
others] who have not, that, about fifteen years ago, a 
gentleman, a merchant of this city, came to bin 
under the pressure of peculiar and urgent circutns' . 
offered him a quantity of goods at a price considerably 

below their value. Mr Watson bought the goods, gvntlc- 

men: but mark the issue. Instead of te gnosis 

at the low rate at which the seller's necessities bad com- 
pelled him to offer them, as many who call themselves 
respectable, and imagine themselves honourable, 

readily have done, be handed him over their full markrt 
value. The person, Mr Watson," now looking towarda 
tho latter. ' to whom you acted thus honourably, was, you 
know, a Mr Brcmner. Well, sir, Mr Breraner is ti"w 
the principal partner in our house. He usually resides 
at Valparaiso, but happened to be in Lo-udou when your 

letter announcing your misfortunes reached us. 1 
a lively recollection of the incident 1 have just r 
and entertaining the highest opinion generally of t lie 
tegrity of your character, as expressed to me in I 
Mr Brcmner immediately wrote to me — I eh. 
here at the time — to attend this meeting, and to' ( 
not only any indulgence you may require re 
billl now pending in our possession, hut any fu 
assistance which your circumstances may demand, 
accepting your offer of composition, that we do at i 

Overpowered by this unexpected testimony to his li 
tegrity, and the personal Kindness it included, it vat 
some seconds before Mr V o ret 

Nor. when lie was able to do so, did he say in 
was no speech-maker. Ho, however, did say enough 
convince, all who heard him. that if he could not speaX 
elegantly, he coold yet feel deeply, perhaps tbe bettor 
gift of the two. 

Having obtained the consent of all his creditors 
offer of composition, and having paid the latter. Mr 
eWatson. in u very short time found himself in p&s- 
of a full and free discharge from all hi- debts, 
weeks afterwards, he received tbe following letter 
his agents at Hobart Town ; — ' Sir, v 
inform you that in consequence of the destrucl 
of a large store here in which was an inunen 
of goods of the same description with yours, and -. 
are all consumed, we have sold your consignments at an 
advance on invoice price of nearly 2(10 per cent We 

have but time (ship being about to sail) to ad 

this, but shall, within a week or ten days, remit yosi 

proceeds with account Bales.' By this unexpei 

rence, namelv the destruction of tbe store, Mr 

was a gainer of £7000. On receiving hi 

called on bis creditors individually, and having made 

known to each how strangely I been 

bettered, paid him down the fall amount of the debt fee 

which he had ranked on his estate when insolvent. 
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SELF-EDUCATION*. 

(Continued from pagn 83.) 

Again, for strengthening the mind, hare always in Amid 

tout*, siir-jl. h iporltmt ihldiy tO vhirh «n "/•/'fy 

Maura ' regularity. Many dwarf ihe 

intellect, and dissipate the power of thought, by Bitting 
flron subject to subject This week tliey are down iu the 
bowels of the earth with the geologist ; the next thoy are 
towing through ihestellnr spaces, with the astronomer. 
Now history is all the rage with litem ; and the next time 
y ■ -u tueel them they urcarmin arm with Milton or Shak- 
speare. Now they are encircled with glasses, and jars, and 
blowpipes ; again, the analysis of matter has been gives 
tip for the analysis of mind, and the chemical gases sup- 
planted by the mists of metaphysics. To-day they are 

skipping through the Elysinn fields of poetry and romance; 
to-morrow they are attempting to square the rircle, or dis- 
cover the perpetual motion. They begin Break to-day, 
ami exchange it for German to-morrow. This month is 
spent in Magazine and Review reading; the next they 

art mattering grammar udc petition. To-night they 

an >if to a popular lecture; the next they arc spouting 
»t a debating club. Thus the mind ti BOW permitted 
: ■ ittall t'> continuous and concentrated action; its 
■'ies arc frittered away ; it loses the tone of health 
and soundness ; it becomes sickly and capricious, like the 
bodily appetites of the man who is continually passing 

from dish to dish, asking a slice of this and * spoonful of 
that — now something hot, and then something cold — 
now something sweet, and then something Litter — crowd- 
ing and enfeebling bis stomach with the strangest and 
most incongruous mixtures. 

To avoid this evil, select some one interesting field of 
study in which your powers will have full scope and exer- 
cise. Go on with it; keep by it until you hare fairly 
exhausted it. Have your fixed period of recurring to it, 
from which nothing but the urgent call of some higher 
duty shall diverl TOO. I am well aware, indeed, thai the 
large majority of rny present auditors cannot afford to 
prosecute a course of study with the systematic regularity 
of |he student who has all his time at his command. 
Many of you are the sen-ants of others, and arc engaged 
Ubroqgh the long day in business or in manual toil. Hut 
siill, in the short season which you do snatch from the day 

for mental culture — during the hour or two in the room- 
ing or evening which you call your own— act upon the rule 
1 ira now enforcing. The very fact that you hare but 
little time to devote to study of any kind, renders that 
rule just so much the more applicable to you: for if the 
space for improvement be brief, there is certainly the more 
necessity it should bo l&t Surely y nil, of all 

others, can least afford to roam from one field of know- 
ledge to another. To step aside at every turn in the 
journey- — to enter every shady avenue, and visit every 
il iwexy bank, and listen to every pleasant sound, and look 
and linger on every object of beauty and enticement that 
meets the eye — would mar any man's progress, but espe- 
cially yours. In your circumstances, it is clear, you must 
once, or you will do nnthing. Make 

. then, of some important subject of investigation; 

upon it; and cleareun to itontfl yon feel thai 

rwairj thoroughly mastered it Try this method for a 

. . e venture to predict, that before its close 

hall have added • cubit to your intellectual Stature. 
We would just remark, in conchbdoa 00 tliis point, that 

Bay do much u invigorate your powers of thought 
by cultivating the habit of a nsoa. An*l this is 

■B exercise in which you cai ''i as much I 

and freooener as the man who has nothing else to 00 but 
is powers. Making 1 1 j >- mind the subject of 
the mind's study hat this advantage, thai yon have the 
means of proaecuUng the study nt all times and in rill 
Who need be at a loss for a theme of reflection 
'ime of his own nature ever within his 
reach? This: roramc, so rich in all that is fitted to in- 
terest and il the property of no privileged class 



—of no favoured few. The poor man, as he plies the 
shuttle, or turns the wheel, or guides the plough, or sails 
the deep, his italways by his side ; and while 1 1 
t en t and the hands are busy, he can spread it before him, and 
draw forth its lessons, and turn its leave*, without ■ pant • 
in his operations. You can carry it with you to the desk, 
to the warehouse, to the busy workshop, to the tbrongrd 
street, and the sileut chamber. You can lay it w 
bench where the plane is driving ; you can spread it on 
the anvil where the hammer is falling. You can hold il 
no without hands ; you can read it when the eyes are shut, 
when the sun is down, when the la expired in 

the socket ; for its pages are all lustrous with a glorious 
light With too many, however, this precious volume 
lies utterly neglected — its leaves, scattered hither and 
thither by the winds, unread and unstudied. In plain 
terms, the miad is too often suffered during manual opera- 
tions to follow its own bent — to he borne along by every 
chance current of thought that enters it — to think of any- 
thing or nothing, just as may please its fancy. Bo that 
Instead of becoming strong in the habil of concentration 
and self-government, it is thus subjected to the con 
action of a process which is silently undermiuing its strength 
— throwing it into a kind of intellectual coma — reducing 
it to a condition of feebleness and apathy from t 
nothing perhaps shall afterwards ho able toarouse it. We 
grant you that there are few secular engagements which 
can dispense altogether with the attention of the mind 
during their performance; and that many of them 
the head as closely and intensely as they do the hands; 
and that it is not desirable we should ho absent in mind 
or languid in attention while the delicate or complex pro- 
cesses of business and manufacture are passing tin 

our hands. But in many cases the operations are to much 
the same — so routine iu their character, and have go fre- 
quently been repealed — that a very small measure of 
mentai presence is adequate to conduct them; and in 
those demanding the largest measure of mental attention, 
there are many breaks and pauses in the course of a day, 
which might he usefully filled up with reflect in. At 
these intervals the mind may draw itself off from wo li i ■ 
going on without it, and, retiring into its secret chambers, 
open the volume of its own mysterious nature, and gather 
from its pages many a lesson of deepest wisdom and highest 

il utility ; and, instead of being fatigued by tur 
it* energies in this new directi. m, it . uld) - refreshed and 
relieved — foritisa fact, that change of employment is often 
the best kind of mental repose— and would return like a 
giant refreshed with wine to its former engagements. 

We have taken the mind meditating on its own nature 
merely as an illustration of self-communion. Hut you 
may draw materials for this exercise from a thousand 
quarters — from the works or the word of God — from the 
fields of science or the processes of art — from the li 
of t he past or the occurrences of the present — from the 
lecture you were hearing last night, or the book you wore 
reading, or the study to which you dedicated your hour in 
the morning before you went forth to the business of the 
dav. What we d.-siderate is, that you hare Qne \. 
and prescribed theme on which to turn your thoughts 
when occasion offers. We want you to single it mi 
set it apart beforehand for its purpose, as you would do a 
book from the shelves of a library, with \\ bicli to beguile 
a spare hour if you were going on a day's tailing. Vl 
want you to have it ready for use the moment jpea require 
it, so that the mind may have no excuse for going "li in 
1 . or dissipating its strength, by indulging the per- 
nicious habit of drcominp ami castle-building. M'r .. r.r 
you to keep your thoughts fastened on it — t" turn tt ov< r 
and over until you have extracted all out of it \\ hi 
be of use to you. Surely it must he by some sucl i | 

as this that those minds have been formed in the humbler 
walks of life, whose soundness of judgment, and con 
of thought, and general intelligence, surprise aod di 
at, and impress us with the conviction that tbey have 
within them those germs of mental greatness which a 
future and more favoured condition shall expand into a 
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glorious maturity. Their lot lias been cast in the ' iff- 
sunned nooks' of the world. They have few outward 
opportunities of mental improvement— few books, and 
fewer hours to spend in reading tbem. But ihey arc men 
of self-communion. The mind has been bus/ on the 
materials within ill resell : they have ample field for in- 
tellectual exercise in the spirit that lives and glows within 
them — in the blue heavens above them — in the green 
earth beneath them — in the busy world around them— in 
the shining pages of inspiration which lie ever open be- 
fore them. Their Inxiks are few; but they have those 
rolunies out of which all other books have been compiled 
— of whieh all the productions of men are but feeble and 
imperfect copies. They drink at the fountain-head of all 
thought; they quench their thirst and invigorate their 
souls with the pure waters of intellectual life, as they 
well up from the deeps of eternal truth. Glorious men ! 
There is sinew and muscle on your frame ! We do ho- 
mage to your greatness. We rank you among God's 
nobility — • covered ill OTer with the stars and orders' cf 
the spiritual realm whence yo have derived yonr dignities 
and powers : and humble though your place and name on 
earth may be, we see the hour drawing on when je thrill 
take your stations with the great and the gifted, and have 
a rank and a ihrone among the sovereignties of eternity ! 
2. I come to my next observation, namely, that in 
mental self culture your second object should be to inft/rm 
the mind. And I fear I may have conveyed to you, by 
some of my foregoing remarks, the impression that 1 at- 
tach but little importance to this particular. If so, 1 
wish to disabuse you of the feeling; for our intention, 
whatever may have been our unskilfuluess in unfolding it, 
was the very opposite. What we have said on the im- 
portance of strt-nathniina the mind, has been dictated in 
a great measure by the value wc attach to the inftrrmina 
of the mind. Our sole aim has been to give you I few 
hints which might fit you for acquiring; knowledge and 
using knowledge. We know that the intellect is the in- 
strument for doing hoth ; and we also know that the state 
and character of an instrument will always greatly affect 
the results which it is employed to produce. If the 
sword be blunt, or composed of inferior steel, it will do 

little execution : if the vessel want capacity, it is impos- 
sible to freight her with a valuable cargo ; or if her engine 
want power, she will make small headway against the 
billows. We think knowledge so precious, that we would 
have you encounter all the labour we have been urging 
on you, that you may have minds prepared for receiving 
and preserving the treasure. We want your intellect 
strengthened, that you may be able to endure the toil of 
searching for it : wc want your discernment sharpened, 
that you may not mistake the dross for t he pure gold. 
We are solicitous to have your judgment disciplined into 
healthful soundness, that you may feast yourselves wiih- 
out restraint at the table which knowledge spreads. We 
have been counselling you to enlarge your soul to its ut- 
most capacity, that you may bear away with you a noble 
cargo of the precious commodity to the shores of the land 
which is to be your everlasting dome. We wore anxious 
lest you might want the power to break the rock which 
contains the diamond. Wo feared lest yon might he too 
feeble to burst the fetters, which ignorance, and prejudice, 
and indolence have fastened on the human spirit; and 
therefore we would have you trained into strength, so that 
you may shake away your bonds — 

1 Like dew dropt from the lion's man*," 

and stand erect in the liberty of the man whom the truth 
makes free. 

1 1 is not necessary I should say much respecting the 
titan) to be employed by you in acquiring information, as 
the observations already made on the preceding point are 
in some measure applicable to this; for every judicious ', 
method employed for strengthening the mind will in the " 
end prove the means of enlarging its stock of informa- 
tion. ° " 

The grand means for carrying on the work of self- in- 



formation is rtnJirifi. Books are the great storehouses of 
almost all the knowledge which the observation, and ex- 

Crience, and researches of successive generations have 
en accumulating. They offer to us, without money and 
without price, the intellectual wealth which myriads of 
labourers have been gathering together with painful toil 
for thousands of years. They contain the best thoughts 
of the best men, who have flourished before us on the 
earth. They annihilate time, and bring us into contact 
and communion with the great souls of bygone ages. 
'Hun disregard the conventional distinctions which oft- 
times shut a man out from personal intercourse with the 
great and the gifted, and will take up I heir abode as lov- 
ingly in the cottage as in the palace — with the peasant as 
with the prince. They assume no airs of superiority and 
superciliousness towards the simple and the ignorant, and 
will impart their stores as meekly to the child as to the 
philosopher. They offer me a companion suited to every 
pood of mind I can possibly experience — comforting rne 
if I am sad — rejoicing with mc if I am merry — c»>unscl- 
ling mc if I am perplexed — and soothing me if I am 
fretful. They furnish me with facilities which I can find 
no where else for storing my mind with information — 
permitting me to sit beneath the shelter of my own roof 
and in the warm radiance of my own fireside, while they 
are wafting me round the earth and enabling me to mc- 
company the venturesome explorer, as he journeys from 
land to land, without his perils and without his paint — 
or allowing me to take my passage, without cbargi 
without danger, on board the gallant ship, whose path is 
a circle that girdles the globe. 

To make our reading conducive to the enlargement of 
our knowledge, considerable skill and attention are requi- 
site. Many read much, and acquire but little knowledge 
after all. They arc like those individuals who have a keen 
appetite hut a bad digestion — consuming far more food 
than the strong and healthy, but receiving far less nourish- 
ment from it — remaining weak and emaciated on much, 
while the man of sound constitution grows vigorous on 
little. To make your reading yield you a revenue of 
thought and knowledge, you must keep this object— the 
informing of yonr mind — steadily before you. 'I*herr art 
various other objects, wc admit, which are perfectly 
timate — such as analysing the style of an author Rv 
purpose of improving our own — reading for mental cicii»- 
ment — reading as a temporary relief from severer en- 
gagements: but the acquisition of information Ought ever 
to be the object we hare chiefly in view, and should neTer 
be lost sight of while the book is in our hand. Again, 
beware of reading too many books. You arc not to sup- 
pose, that whatever takes the form of a printed book is 
really fitted to instruct you. A nd oven though you might 
learn something from every book you have an opportunity 
of perusing, yet, from the haste which extensive reading 
requires, and the confusion of mind it is apt to produce, 
you would in the end find that he who reads a few good 
hooka well has learned more thnn he who has hurried 
through a multitude. Select, then, afew substantial first- 
rate books on the subject on which you are desirous to 
be informed — books whose excellence has been ascertained 
and acknowledged by previous inquirers. In ro»k> 
selection yon will be able, in most cases, thus to take ad- 
vantage of the judgment and experience of those who 
have been at the pains to sift the contents of a took Ik- 
fore you. If they have reaped no reward for their toil, 
why should yo waste your time upon itP In cases where 
you cannot have the benefit of the experience of previous 
explorers the rule is, ' Taste your dish before you eat if 
— take one apple from the tree and try its flavour before 
you resolve to be nt the pains of plucking the rest- 
Having settled the point, either from personal trial or 
the testimony of others, that a book is really worth read- 
ing, your next care must be logo through'it slowly and 
deliberately — not reading it by the page and by th* bear 
— but making it a study — understanding every thoogbt 
and seizing on every fact it contains— pausing again and 
again, as you proceed, to review what you hare read, to 
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reflect on it, and to fasten it in your memoir. To do 
this effectually, one reading is not enough. There are 
few books worth being read once, which will not yield 
more at a second or even a third perusal than they did 
at the first. It has been remarked of the most distin- 
guished men, that they have generally had their favourite 
authors with whom they were in habits of almost daily 
communion — never tiring of perusing their pages and 
treasuring up their imperishable thoughts. 

3. I hasten to notice, in a few sentences, the third 
object we proposed for your efforts in educating the mind, 
namely, the power of applying Ou mind thus strengthened 
and informed to practical usefulness. Usefulness, which 
will be found but another name for happiness, should be 
ojr aim in all our endeavours after self-improvement. 
Powerful motives for iclf-culture may indeed be drawn 
from the nature of the mind itself— from its inherent 
dignity and its immortal destinies. But still the highest 
and best mental endowments are all capable of taking a 
practical direction ; and be who seeks them for their own 
sake will not value them the less intensely, that he at 
the same time cultivates (he habit of turning them to the 
purposes of social usefulness. The consecration of our 
mental faculties and mental wealth to the benefit of the 
world where we dwell and the race to which wc belong, is 
an honour which the seraphim, moving in power and 
burning in light, 

1 May stoop from thoir throne* to take up.' 

Yea, it would seem as if the doing of good were even the 
highest glory of the Deity himself, and as if all his per- 
fections were struggling for the distinction of imparting 
to his creatures the treasures they possess. 

I need not specify the various channels through which 
your intellectual wealth may flow out for the benefit of 
others. These will readily occur to your own minds, if 
they are under the dominion of right principles. There 
is one method, however, of turning our knowledge to 
practical account, which, from its being itself an impor- 
tant branch of self-culture, you will permit me to men- 
tion— I mean the faculty of speech — the power of com- 
municating our knowledge by means of language. Speech 
is one of the noblest prerogatives of our rational nature ; 
it is the most perfect exponent of the thoughts and emo- 
tions of the soul j and is undoubtedly the most important 
instrument we possess for applying our knowledge to 
practical purposes, and rendering it the means of improve- 
ment to others, or of enjoyment to ourselves. Men of 
large and well-furnished minds often lose much of the 
influence they might possess, and do not accomplish half 
the good they might achieve, from neglecting to cultivate 
*bit of expressing themselves with clearness and 
fluency. And it is often mortifying both to themselves 
and to those who know their worth, to witness them, on 
account of this single defect, consigned to the second 
place, when they should hare occupied and might have 
adorned the first; while an individual, with perhaps not 
half their powers and attainments, takes the station of 
honour and influence. Is it not afflictive to witness a man 
who has spent years in educating his mind, either dumb 
as a heathen oracle, or his intellects smitten with inde- 
scribable confusion the moment he opens his lips, through 
the fear of finding a few correct sentences in which to 
embody his though is? The habit of expressing yourselves 
with ease and accuracy is one which you have daily oppor- 
tunities of cultivating ; and in doing so, it is not necessary 
to become members of debating clubs, or to be thrusting 
yourselves forward as ipouters in all assemblies. Every 
time you open your tips to converse with your fellow- men, 
yen have an opportunity of strengthening the habit of 
giving clear and forcible utterance to your ideas. In your 
common everyday speech, in taking your part in the or- 
dinary topics of conversation, strive to be distinct and 
interesting; and thus the habit will become so familiar 
to you, so subject to your will, that the occasion will 
rarely occur in which you will feel yourselves at a loss for 
suitable terms to express your meaning. 



Ifl. The last relation in which wo proposed viewing 
self-education was religious culture. And 1 advert to 
this point, not in virtue of any official character I may 
sustain, but from the solemn conviction, that without the 

Erinciples of Bible piety you will neither be useful nor 
■ppy, and will achieve nothing either truly good or per- 
manently great. I contemplate you, and I feel I would 
be insulting you were I to suppose you did not contem- 
plate yourselves, as the possessors of an immortal nature 
— as now standing on the threshold of a career of moral 
and intellectual advancement which shall never close; 
and I am persuaded, and 1 wish you to share in the per- 
suasion, that without religion you will be unprepared for 
the end of your being, and for the stretch of your des- 
tinies. 

It is the more necessary to insist on this, as much of 
what is at present spoken and written in advocacy of po- 
pular education is calculated to leave the impression that 
religious culture is a thing of secondary importance. The 
studtom avoidal of the subject — the tone of sentiment 
adopted when it is incidentally referred to, are fitted to 
awaken the suspicion that a disguised scepticism is tra- 
versing the land arrayed in the garb of zeal foreducation. 
So much stress is laid on the diffusion of mere secular 
education — such happy results are anticipated to society 
from the varied machinery of the school and the lecture- 
room — from the influence of mere scientific training — one 
might almost imagine that human depravity were no 
longer an obstruction to human happiness; that the ne- 
cessity of planting and cherishing in the soul the princi- 
ples of religion had become an antiquated dogma ; and 
that we have merely to diffuse that knowledge among all 
classes which has too long been the privilege only of a 
few, to elevate men to virtue and happiness, and bring 

back the golden age of the world. 

In making these remarks, you will much mistake me, 
if you suppose them to proceed from any unfriendliness 
to the cause of popular education. I know they have 
sometimes been made from bitter hatred and trembling 
dread of an educated and intelligent people. But our 
purpose at present is merely to lift a warning voico 
against one department of useful and valuable knowledge 
being regarded as superseding the necessity of another 
and a higher. We regard all truth as parts of one sys- 
tem; and if the intellectual is cultivated to the neglect 
of the moral and religious, the harmony of the system 
will be destroyed, and the most disastrous results will be 
produced. We stand up for principles which God has 
revealed, and which experience has verified, namely, that 
man is a fallen and corrupt creature — that you cannot 
make him good or happy till you produce a moral change 
upon his nature — and that no knowledge will do this but 
' the good knowledge of the Lord.' We are far from 
underrating the importance of secular education, or from 
wishing it to be restricted in its diffusion. We say to 
every man, study if you can the page of history — master 
the science of civil polity— investigate the principles of 
trade and commerce — get a knowledge of the laws and 
processes of nature ; for all are fitted to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of humanity — to minister to our improvement — 
or at the very lowest to subserve the innocent gratifica- 
tion of the inquiring spirit. But still we say, when all 
this has been done, you have not found that which will 
meet the whole case of man. You have not supplied that 
knowledge which, as an immortal being, and as a sinful 
being, man especially needs. You have attempted to 
provide for his existence iu time ; but you have made do 
provision for his existence in eternity. You have endea- 
voured to furnish bim for the part he is to act in the life 
that now is : but you have left him unequipped for the 
loftier plaee he is to occupy in the life to come. You have 
taught him to till the sod for his food— to work up and 
combine the raw materials of nature into articles of dress 
or luxury. You have sent him to foreign markets to ex- 
change one commodity for another .^ \ ou have unfolded 
to him the principles' by which society may be held to- 
gether, and life and property secured to their rightful 
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owners. But thore is a depth in hi* nature which too 

not fathomed — there are longings in his heart which 

y on have not satisfied — tLere are wants in his condition 

which you have not supplied. ' \\ hat shall I do to be 

' li, there is the question, the moat momcutoua 

. on which your oracle if dumb. You may i 

me all the store* of thin world's wisdom — von may school 

DM in nil the aecrela of philosophy — you m.iy bind on my 

brow the wreath pf honour, SM poor inlo my lap the 

treasures of earth, and encircle we with every form of 

■ I pleasure ; hut until you have t:i 

m dune nothing to allay my 
fears or mitigate the malady of my be 
At this point, then, my youthful hearers, your efforts 

after self-improvement mu't Mall* efflSWMnOBi for al- 
though we have placed it last in order of Ulnatnl 

to be first in the order of time. Until JOB 

bare learned to value your Bible as a revelation from 

heaven, and have taught your hearts to revere and love 

your God, all your other acquisitions will prove compara- 

wortblcss. I may be permitted to 

hing has been done towards this object, in the period 
Of life through which you have already passed— that the 
guardians of your infancy have not neglected the culture 

II religious affections ami principles. But the seed 
wli'uli they have sown will decay ana disappear, if it is 
not now watered and banded In your own hands. The 
great end of life is to bring the soul under tbe dominion 
of religious principle, and to mould the character by 
tbe influence of religious truth; and therefore tbe work 
must be actively and rigorously prosecuted through all 
tbe stages of oar earthlv journey. To use an old theolo- 
gical distinction, it is not an act but a vrork to train the 
. The process is slow by which human nature prows 

[wrfection of character, and must daily occupy oar 
ir energies. Every hour devoted 
to self-eiamination — to the discipline of the heart— to 
to the study of lha Scriptures, will 
advance you a step in your education for eternity, and 
will enable you to go forward with greater facility and 
success in every other acquisition which can enlarge your 
minds, or extend your usefulness, or add to your respec- 
tability and enjoyment in time. 

The idea has indeed been sometimes entertained that 
religious and intellectual culture cannot well goon together 
— that there is a natural contrariety between pious and 
studious habits. And heaceaome ptom men have been 
weak enough to be the enemies of learning, while some 
learned men have been wicked enough to be the enemies 
of piety ; thus producing two of the worst evils that can 
afflict humanity — religions ignorance on the one hand, 
and irreligious learning on the other. But there is no 
such antagonism between piety and learning ; for N'ature 
and Hcvelation, when f.iirly Interpreted, will ever be 
found to apeak one language, and the discoveries of the 
one in illustrate and confirm the discoveries of the other; 
and hence some of the most learned men have been the 
most pious; and Christianity numbers among its most 
devout disciples many to whom science bus awarded its 
most distinguished honours. 

The troth is, the cultivation of religious principle is 
calculated to facilitate your progress hi every other depart- 
ment of self-culture. It will supply you with motives 
for diligence in the work of mental improvement, such 
as can bo drawn from no other source. It will bring 
your responsibility to God, the destiny of your nature, 
and the demands of eternity, to bear upon the duty of 
dotation, It will make that duty an atf.iir of con- 
. ; so that you will tremble at the thought of mis- 
ling your time or misusing your opportunities. It 
will bridle your passions and restrain your sensual appetites 
— all of which, when unregulated by the influence of 
religion, directly tend to keep the mind in ignorance and 
sment. It will induce, in short, that calm, clear, 

docile state of soul, which is most favourable for the 
acquisition of knowledge of every kind, and tbe steady 
application of our energies to all important ends. So 



that though I had no higher aim in view than merely to 
furnish you with the m to self-cul- 

ture — to arouse you to rigorous and sustained endeavours 

after self-improvement, I coi. which will 

Emore directly promotive oi -, than 

ringing the soul under the dominion < 
l.lltll lltillnr the control of a conscience draw 

i and its motives of action 
and making lift one WBClHIed en deal our to gl 
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I'k J'iinsoVs remark, that passed ■ I 

something valuable might be derived from its [ 
is one to which wc mn>t heartily subscribe ; and 1 1 
this account, and also becaus; of its intrinsic men' 
we notice this volume Wc are always disposed to < 

the man who, amidat the sufferings an 
life, bears himself up with magnanimity ; and shall we 
not be rea dy to award the same meed of praise to vac- »h ■■ 
' has walked through life humbly aud obscurely—* ' 
laboured with his own bands to earn his daily bread! — woe 
baa endured the bitterest poverty — who has been pros- 
trated for rears by chronic sickness — whose earliest let 
was toil and indigence — and whose accumulations f >r Ifea 

days when the small rewards of toil shall be no more, are 
of the very scantiest amount P ' Such a one is tbe * work- 
ing man,' whose 'Memoirs' we now pretrtll ti> our readers, 
the peculiar interest attaching to sihieh is in thi 
which they present i r the mode in which 
writer has been formed, under the l 
stances. We would only further renu 
astonished us more than to learn that the ' Men 
appear verbatim as they came from the author: and, as 
the editor remarks, * the purity of the style is one i 
moat remarkable characteristics of this little work.' 

We are not informed as to the precise locality of our 
author's birth. His parents were poor; bis fstli 
lowed tbe occupation of a husbandman for a c 
time, and then he became a ' man of all wnrk "ton 
merchant. His mother was a servant in the same fa 
and from this followed the acquaintance wli 
their marriage. For several years- they I'm 
comfortably : unfortunately, however, the fatb 
ed a habit of drinking, which ultimately became the 
source of many troubles ; and it was at this i 
that the author of the "Memoirs" was born. He was a 
very sickly child — no one having any licpo tin 1 

j and be has ever since continued in a very weak 
condition. When nearly two years of age, bis father en- 
listed as a soldier, and was soon afterwards sent upon 
foreign service, from which he did not return for about 
four years, having been discharged in consequence of a 
fall which be had received. The son soon learned to read, 
but in what way he acquired it we arc not informed. 
About this period his mother opened a school, which he 
attended, and he thereby derived some benefit, notonlyin 
reading, but in the perusal of a few small books, which 
were lent him by some of his schoolfellows. At this 
time, be gained the good-will of an old woman who sold 
sweetmeats, ami who was likewise a dealer in small books. 

She kindly allowed him all her books to peruse, from 
which he derived much pleasure aud enjoyment. Being 
of a quiet and reserved disposition, he seldom associated 
with any children, and rbose rather to remain at home 
than play about the streets; and lie attributes the strong 
desire which he ever afterwards cherished for reading, to 
the fact of his indifference to play. He would will 
leave off every other pastime for the sake of a book; so 
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that he read all the little books which he could get; yet 
he never rested satisfied with them, his great desire being 
to get works from which he might derive benefit. His 
mother's stock was certainly very scanty, consisting of ! 
two Bibles, ■ Common Prayer-Book, a Universal SpBUfBg- 
Book, Watt's Divine and Moral Songs, and a few Uttered 
volumes of old sermons. 

He read with much attention the historical and poetical 
parts of the Bible; but how much he needed the aid of a 
competent teacher will be manifest when wo state, that 
for a lone time he believed the books of the ' Kings' and 
of the 'Chronicles' to be unconnected narratives of two 
distinct scries of events; and also that the four Gospels 
were consecutive portions of the history of Jesug Christ, 
'so that I supposed there had been four crucifixions, four 
resurrections, and the like. I was indeed sometimes per- 
plexed by the apparently repeated occurrence of events so 
nearly resembling each other, but I knew no one of whom 
I could ask for the needed information. 1 He continue 1 to 
read whatever came in his way, until he was about nine 
years old, when he was sent to school. Our readers may 
judgeof his ability to purchase books, when the high price 
of prorWflH at this time is taken into account. We prefer 
criring his own words : — His father's wages were ten shil- 
lings and sivpencep'T week; and his mother's little school 
brought from two to three shillings more. With this 
scanty income, they had to provide for the wants of them- 
selves and four children, while bread was sold at the 
f normous price of one shilling and tenpence for the quar- 
tern loaf. 

The school at which he now became a pupil was support- 
ed by a congregation of Dissenters. It consisted of twenty- 
five boys, who were taught the elements of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, and they were also partly clothed at 
the rxpeosfl uT the subscribers. One of the conditions of 
ion was, that the applicant must be able to read the 
New Testament, which to our hero was rather a formi- 
dable affair. His mother accompanied him to the scene of 
trial, where they found the ' awful personages' assembled 
in a larfifc room. ' A novitiate monk, in the august pre- 
tence of his holiness., and a full conclave of cardinals, or a 
E resumed heretic at the tribunal of the Inquisition, could 
ardly feel more discomposed than I did when directed to 
read aloud in the hearing of my assembled judges. 1 
obeyed the dreadful mandate with much trepidation, and 
was enabled to do it so as to i.-scapc censure. Thus ended 
my dreaded trial, to my no small satisfaction.' He was 
; re admitted to the school, which was conducted 
by two schoolmasters, the elder of whom, possessing 
rable talent, was often called away on business. 
Among his other acquirements, he had learned the art of 
land-surveying; and as ho required tome one to draw- 
out tho measuring line, our new pupil was selected for 
this purpose. His matter continued to employ him while 
lie renamed at school, and also until a favourable oppor- 
tunity presented itself to him for learning a trade. 

After leasing school, he went with the consent of his 
parent* in search of employment ; and notwithstanding 
many fruitless endeavours, heat length succeeded. This 
was to look after some horses. After serving a short 
time in this capacity, and his master having no more, use 
fir him, he was discharged. At length a situation was 
found for him. to which lie went on the 1st of July, 1805, 
being scarcely thirteen years old. II is master was a woollen- 
draper, but he also carried on the trade of a tailor. II is 
wages were three shillings and sixpence per week, and a 
few trilling perquisites, which might amount to fourpence 
more. Ilia duties were neither few nor pleasant, for he 
had to be at the call of no less than twenty-one persons; 
and he was not unfrequently placed in the position off the 
old man in the fable — in bi's honest endeavours to please 
everyone, he sometimes failed to please any, and 
fore brought upon himself disgrace. As his chief occu- 

,iiou was in matters connected with the tailoring busi- 
ness, he was necessarily much in the workshop, where he 
witnessed a great deal of wickedness. He had been ac- 
customed to revere the name of Jehovah; but here ho 



found that holy name blasphemed ; and the oaths were so 
frequent, that he almost felt as if they were uttered by 
himself : tfa is. however, he attributes to' the force of habit. 
His hours here were very protracted : he went at five in 
the morning in summer and continm d until sunset, and 
from daybreak in winter until nine or ten at night; but 
when busy, he was often earlier and later. 

It will be evident from this that he had little leisure 
either for reading or amusement. However, he was de- 
termined to save time, and for this purpose rose earlier in 
the morning, read while walking or eating, and during any 
spare moments which might fall to his lot ; and by men 
means he saved more time in the aggregate than he could 
have anticipated. At this period, also, his master's son 
gave him the use of his little library. Among the other 
volumes in the selection was ' Thomson's Seasons," which 
he read with peculiar interest. Indeed, ao passionately 
fond did he become of this work, that he purchased a 
miniature copy of it, and carried it in his pocket for about 
five years. With the exception of the Bible, ho read it 
more than any other book. 

When about fifteen years of age, he seems to blTfi 
been specially directed to the contemplation of another 
state of existence. We refer with pleasure to his own 
words: — ' By some secret process I was led to acquiesce 
in my appointed lot ; to give up the hope of obtaining per- 
fect happiness in this life, and to aspire after the nobler 
pleasures of another nnd a fairer state of being. I was 
increasingly charmed with every magnificent or beautiful 
scene or object, because it served to remind me of the 
far grander or lovelier realities of the invisible world ; 
but for the habit of regarding tho beauties of the 
visible world as the ' shadows or symbols of heavenly 
things,' they would long ere now havo ceased to afford 
me any real pleasure, so entirely has a long course of per- 
sonal suffering destroyed my power of enjoying even the 
fairest scenes, unless it be possible to connect them in my 
imagination with that world where there is ' no more 
pain." Looking, however, as I do, upon the ' things that 
are seen' as the representatives or types of the ' things 
that are not seen,' I am sometimes, in spite of all my 
infirmities, enabled to contemplate a sublime or beautiful 
object with emotions of heartfelt pleasure.' 

At this time, his health received a shock from which it 
was not expected he would recover. On a winter evening 
ho had been sent to a village about four miles distant; 
the night was exceedingly cold — mow and ice being on 
the ground — and he but thinly clad. Being dork, he had 
taken the wrong path, and discovered tbatbe required |o 
cross a river ; out a difficulty presented itself; he rc- 

Siuired to pay a ferryman, and he had no money; tho 
errymanwis inexorable, and insisted on having payment 
either in money or goods. He left his penknife with 
him as a pledge, and borrowed a penny from the person 
to whom be had been sent with the clothes. Ho soon 
afterwards became seriously ill, and was confined to bed 
for live weeks. He had no medical assistance until the 
close of the above period; but in this he does not blame 
bis parents ; they did all they could to alleviate his suf- 
ferings, and to promote bis restoration to health. Their 
inability to do more was in consequence of their strait- 
ened circumstances ; and bis indisposition rendered them 
still more straitened, for ho received no wages during 
his sickness. This illness had the effect of still fur- 
ther moderating his desires after temporal happiness. 
For some time he considered his disease to bo fatal ; and 
ho therefore prepared for death. He rested all his hope 
in a cordial belief of that volume which brings ' lifo and 
immortality to light.' ' What else is there tliot can ir- 
radiate the mind or animate the heart, when shrouil <1 in 
the gloomy at Biosphere of those ' days of darkness' which, 
socnor or later, come upon every human being t In how 
many seasons of acute suffering or of depressing languor 
have I been soothed and supported by such declarations ax 
these: ' The inhabitants of that land shall never say 1 
am sick. ■ • And there ahall be no more death ; neither 
sorrow nor sighing .- neither shall there beany more pain.* 
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Another pleasing trait in lii» character is the fact of him 
spending his Sabbaths mil. He <litl not. as many do on 
that blessed day, indulge in inglorious slumber. It was 
to him indeed a ' day of rest.' A nd none required a 
temporary cessation from worldly labour more then he 
did. Yet he viewed this day of rest in a higher and nobler 
sense than it is regarded by thousands, lie always rose 
early, and, if the morning's were fine, he would take a 
walk into the adjoining fields, or into the grave-yard 
attached to the church which he attended. la the latter 
place especially he found much to improve both tin- 
memory and the imagination ; and be resumed his work 
at the earliest possible period; but was in a very unfit 
condition to bear the fatigue which he was forced to 
undergo. His breathing was considerably affected, and 
he was troubled with a distressing cough. His sufferings 
I have been much alleviated had ho been Consider- 
ately dealt with by his taskmasters ; this, however, was 
far from being the case, ile continued in bad health 
until the spring of the following year, when his breath- 
ing improved and the cough considerably abated. 

About the beginning of the year IBID, considering him- 
self a competent workman, and having read and thought 
a good deal about London, he resolved to go there in 
search of employment. His parents would fain have dis- 
suaded him from this step, but he was resolved on seeing 
the ' Great Metropolis.' On his arrival, ho made his way 
to his lodgings, and on the following morning, in prose- 
catioD of his object, inserted his name in the Tailors' 
'House of Call" book. The same day he was called to 
work, but this was only for the afternoon. He went to 
the 'House of Call" on the following morning, and re- 
ceived orders to go and work to a geotlemau. He required 
to finish a certain amount of work in a day ; this he found 
to be very laborious, ' yet he did his beat.' His first 
week*! wages, which amounted to thirty-three shillings 
pleated him exceedingly, as he never had as much money 
Before which he could call his own. Hecontinued in this 
situation for some months, when he was forced to leave 
It in consequence of want of work. After continuing 
tome time in London, being si ill out of employment, he 
Wolfed on going home, and soon carried his resolution 
into oiTect. lie pot something to do, but was so poorly 
remunerated thai be kit, and went some miles from bis 
native town in quest of a situation : in this, however, ho 

was unsuccessful, and was forced to return home. 

After remaining seven weeks with his parents, pre- 
paration were being made for balloting men to servo in 
the militia. He deprecated the life of a soldier, and was 
determined to fall upon some expedient which would 
exempt him from serving in such a capacity. Considering 

his ill-health as a sufficient exemption, he applied to a 
medical man for a certificate to t , but was re- 

. to that he had no alternative left but to repair 
to London, where he would be sure to avoid detection; 
this he accordingly did, and found that he had not been 
disappointed. For a considerable time after bit retain 
to London be was in want of work, but a death occurring 
in the royal family gave an impetus to trade, and be con- 
sequently found employment, where he continued for 
tome time, but was again discharged on account of the 
dulnesi of trade. During those periods when he vat not 
employed he was almost incessant in his reading. Somc- 
tiim • he would remain for hours together at a book- 
stand. Being destitute of work, he again contemplated 
leaving London, and as he believed for the last time. In 
a day or two he once more found himself in his father's cot- 
lle immediately got work, as he was n ow considered 
.1 • London band." About thj§ time, 1812, he became a 
Sabbath-school teacher, but we are not informed how 
long he continued in this laudable occupation. His 
health kt this time also was much impaired, which he 
attributed to the long hours he was required to labour. 

His thoughts being again turned towards London, 
thither he went, intending to make it his settled resi- 
dence, and he soon after received employment. In 1817, 
Lis fat her died. On this occasion he did not return home, 



but remitted five pounds sterling to his widowed mother. 
' It m a very seasonable supply, and I felt glad that I 
bad been able to send it." 

His marriage took place in May, 1819 ; at which time 
he was about twenty-seven years of age. He had been 
acquainted with the person to whom he was married for 
a considerable time; and shortly after their union they 
resolved to settle in bis native town. They accordingly 
departed from London, and he commenced business on his 
own account ; and though at first be met witb many rliffi- 
eulties, yet he was enabled to gain a competency. J" tiie 
summer of 1 624 he was unanimously elected a member of 
a literary society, which was composed of many of the 
most respectable gentlemen in the town and neighbour- 
hood. ' He was the only poor man among the whole 
number.' The duty of each member was to deliver a lec- 
ture in turn once a month, On some interesting subject ; 
and our hero accordingly ventured on the composition 
and delivery of an essay, which was highly commended; 
sonic time after he delivered a second lecture, which met 
with equal approbation. 

Being still indisposed, it occurred to him that be might 
probably realize something from the publication of hit 
two lectures ; he therefore consulted some of his friends, 
who approved of bis idea, promising at the same time W> 
do what they could in the sale of them. They were ac- 
cordingly published, and soon produced a handsome snm. 
The lectures were favourably noticed in many of the 
journals, and he calculates that almost all the work 
which he has received for the last eight years (from 1834 
to I "-1^ l is owing to the publication of his lectures. His 
health not improving, he was advised to change his resi- 
dence, and after deliberation he resolved again to return 
to London. His affairs were forthwith arranged, and, 
aided by the help of some generous friends, be found bit 
way thither. On account of the fatigue consequent on 
the journey, he was much exhausted on his arrival, and 
was so much annoyed by his former enemy, asthma, that 
his life was almost despaired of. He, however, slowly 
recovered, and set out in search of employment, when he. 
succeeded in getting some clothes to make, and also sold 
some of hit small books. In the middle of 1837, be had 
another violent attack of his old complaint, brought on 
by over-exertion in conjunction with a slight cold; but 
this, howe-ver, proved to be the last of his attacks. The 
cbange of air now began to operate favourably, and he 
seconded its operations by leaving off the use of emetic or 
nauseating medicines, which tend so much to enervate 
the body. Thus the great object of his coming to Lon- 
don was gained, at least so far as he could reasonably er- 
ptel I n the years 1 838-39, he read the whole of Shak - 

speare's Works, Turner's Sacred History of the Creation, 
Selling's Theory of Pnoumatology, and a variety of other 
works. In fact, during his whole lifetime he nes-er gave 
up reading. In IblO, lie again earned a seasonable top- 
ply by the use of bis pen, and in the middle of the same 
year be comnc&eed (ho present volume. Qe is now 
much debilitated. 'All the physical infirmities of an 
advanced age hare come upon me, before 1 have got much 
beyond my 52d year. Thus the, pathway of my 1 
overshadowed by a cloud and strewn with thorns. The 
health and vigour of the body are gone for ever ; yet I ni no 
to be useful, and am occasionally encouraged to believe 
that I am not wholly unsuccessful. Not (infrequently » 
cheering ray breaks through the clouds that rest upon the 
future, and shows me some glimpses of a brighter world 
and a happier stale of being. Thus I pursue my course 
with tolerable equanimity of feeling. There is much at- 
tainable good wherewith to compensate the inevitable 
evils of my lot. The work of writing these memoirs bat 
many a time raised me above the depressing influence of 
great bodtll disorders. I should grieve (hat my task it 
done, but that I have already resolved to begin another.' 
Thus euJ the 'Memoirs of a Working Man.' W> 
have perused these pages with much pleasure, and we 
hope with some profit. The benefits which may be de- 
rived from them will amply repay a careful perusal. 
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When we think of all the sufferings to wliich the author 
»n<i hero has been subjected, and which he has so patiently 
endured, we are bound not only to admire the man, but 
to hold in reverence the grand principles by which be 
seem! all along to have been actuated. 

AN ANNEXATION STORY. 
A shout time since ayounggentle.nan and lady of Madi- 
wn.Virginia, concluded negotiations, which had been going 
on for some time previously, on the subject of annexation ; 
and the articles of union were duly signed and sealed by 
the parties, and submitted to the mother, a very respect- 
able widow lady, for ratification, who peremptorily refused 
her consent, and declared that the annexation should, 
under no contingency, take place. 

The parties got together afterwards, and, after delibe- 
rating maturely on the subject, concluded that, as the 
mother would not acknowledge the independence of the 
young lady, and as she was neither ilc jure nor de facto 
sovereign and independent, the. only way to accomplish 
their object and consummate their wishes was to revolu- 
tionize, and, if possible, achieve- their independence in 
that way. 

Accordingly they procured a suitable conveyance and 
aet orT with all speed to the city of Washington. Arriving 
at the village of Centreville, accompanied by a female 
friend, they stopped at an inn to refresh themselves, where 
they were overtaken by a brother of the young lady and a 
friend, who, after securing bis sister iu a room, commenced 
a furious attack on her lover, which soon put the whole 
village in an uproar, and brought many of the citizens to 
the scene of action. The brother was furious, and the 
lover was alarmed. The brother attempted to intimidate 
the sister; but she resolutely declared for annexation, and 
that nothing but death should sever the bonds of union 
which had been agreed upon between her and her lover. 
The brother, still more and more exasperated, repeated a 
threat to kill the lover, which more and more alarmed 
him ; ami he was almost on the point of relinquishing his 
prize and trusting to further negotiation to bring about the 
ultimatum of all bis hopes and wishes, annexation. His 
whole aoul had been set upon it ; the whole heart of his 
lady love was set upon it. They had, as they thought, 
succeeded in achieving their independence, and to be thus 
frustrated in their expectations was too bad. 

• What shall I do?' thought the lover. 'If I give her 
up, I am undone and miserable for ever; and if he kills 
me, why, then she will be undone and broken-hearted for 
ever. What shall I do P What can I do P Here are two 
to one against me. You surely won't kill me,' said he to 
tin- brother; 'I love your sister and she loves me; you 
surely will not kill mo, and render her miserable for 
life?' 

•I swear I will/ replied the incorrigible brother; and 
the young man turned pale as death, and despair sat upon 
his countenance. 

J t at this moment a spectator, who hid witnessed the 
greater part of the scene, took the young man aside and 
told him that In- would set everything right in a twinkling, 
if he would follow his advice. 

' My dear sir, I know you are a friend from the frank- 
ness with which you address me. Tell me how to act and 
I will obey you: and, if I succeed, you will make me your 
devoted friend for ever,' 

'Very well. Now, mark me. lie threatened to kill 
yon; I heard him make the threat. All yoa have to do 
is to apply for a warrant and bind him over to keep the 
peace. He being a stranger in this peaceful little village 
of Ontreville nobody will go his bail, and the consequence 
will be, he must go to jail ; and then what will hinder you 
from securing your prize and proceeding to Washington, 
where you can be annexed. We are all for annexation 
here, and, when both parties are willing, I don't see 
what right anybody else has to interfere." 

Hope, joy, and gratitude, all rose in the young man's 
bosom, and off be sped to the magistrate, who, upon the 



testimony of his friend, issued the warrant, which being 
placed in the hands of the town-constable, the first thing 
the brother knew was, that he was a prisoner. While the 
trial was going on, the friend, whuhad left word with the 
magistrate not to commit the brother, butkrephim wait- 
ing some time for the accuser to appear, had the convey- 
ance ready, and the rebellious subjects were again on thi ir 
way to the city ; and as it was not mora than twenty-five 
or thirty miles, and as he was in favour of the measure, he 
concluded to come alongwith them, bringing also another 
young friend, who volunteered his services on the occa- 
sion. 

The brother, after having been detained a considerable 
length of time by the magistrate, and no prosecutor appear- 
ing, was, of course, set at liberty. On his return lo the 
inn and inquiring for the rebels, he was informed that they 
had been gone more than an hour, but which way no person 
knew. Filled with rage and overwhelmed with vexation, 
be gave up the pursuit. 

The rebel party journeyed at a lively pace, and arrived 
in the city on Saturday evening, and stopped, of course, at 
the Virginia-house, in C — street. The lover and one of 
bis Centreville friends went immediately to the clerk's 
office and procured a license, whilst the other went in 
search of a parson. Just as everything was ready and the 
beadle bad announced that the parson was waiting at the 
church to perform bis duty, up drives another brother, 
who bad taken the route by Richmond in pursuit of the 
fugitives, and inquired, ' if this was the Virginia-bouse C 
The Centreville friend, who judged from his hurried man- 
ner of speech that be was of the anti-aiuiexa tion party, 
promptly answered in the negative, and pointed bim to 
the Exchange as the Virginia-house. The brother, in 
great haste, drove up to the Exchange, and, finding he had 
been deceived, came bock and demanded of the landlord 
if there was not a runaway couple in the bouse. 

'Not now,' said the landlord; 'they have just left 
through the back door, and I will venture any sum they 
are gone to the church. They went away in a great 
hurry.' 

' What church— what church P* exclaimed the brother. 

' Why, to the one in E — street, I suppose ; for it was 
the beadle of that church I saw here a while ago,' replied 
the landlord. 

Away went the brother to the church, but when he got 
there the door wis fastened. The young lady bad told 
the beadle to lock it as they MBt, The brother leaped 
over the paling, but unfortunately got into the wrong 
yard. Meanwhile the parson, in a sweet, mellow tone, 
had gone through the ceremony. Annexation was con- 
summated. Hymen approved and ratified the articles of 
union, and ordered his clerk to record it in the book 
Of fate : the parties left with smiling faces, and hearts 

throbbing with the liveliest emotion, and returned to the 
Virginia-house. Just as the parties had turned tho 
corner the brother found his way out of the yard, and 
came into the church much excited. 

'Has there been a couple just married here?' he in- 
quired. 

1 There has,' answered the young parson. 

' By whom ?' he again demanded. 

' By me," calmly replied the parson. 

' Then, sir, I will hold you responsihl. >. ' 

' I am responsible. I am responsible for what I do," 
replied the parson, mildly, 'to a much higher power; 
and as for the legal authority, 1 have that in my pocket 
in the shape of a license ; and ' what God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder.' ' 

The brother now saw that he could make nothing of the 
mattcr.and after stating that he had travel led two hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours, forty of which had been on 
horseback, and was only five minutes too late, he said he 
thought he would now return borne. On inquiring of 
the gentlemen from Centreville, we were informed that 
the ladies in that part of the old dominion are all for 
annexation— to a man. The young lady has a good for- 
tune. 
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\\ >' rodo through beds of sunfl 

centres and nidiatinir yellow lea? 
• the ran throuch the day i'imiii ■•!-( I" »'-st,and 
ng when the shadows fell m th. n, These Here 
lines beautifully varied with a delicate flower, of an 
tint, ridding; no perftu&c, bat forming a pli 

i!io bright yellow of the MOflomr. At half- 
ii we discerned a creature in motion at an immense 
nee, and instantly started in pursuit. I 

•lit us near anOQgh le .li-.---.-r. he 

tnos, that it could not be a buffalo, yet it waa too 

for an antelope or a deer. On we went, and soon 

ted the erect head, the flowing inane, and 

■ .utiftil proportions of the wild horse of thu prairie. 

■ us. and sped away witb an arrowy neatness till he 

1 a distant eminence, when he turned togaic at us, 

and suffered us to approach within four hundred yards, 

tlicn boooded away in another direction with a graceful 

velocity delightful to behold. W a 1 used ; far to pursue 

ture was clearly out of the question. 

he discovered we were not following- him he alio 

!. and now seemed t.. be Inspired with curiosity 

equal to our own; for, after matin; a slight torn, he 

came nearer, until wo could diatinsrassfa the inquiring 

clear, bright eye. and the quick curl of 

his inflated nostrils. We had no hopes of catcbii 

.li.l ii..t Wutfa to kill bun : but our curiosity led us to ap- 

1 him slowly, We had not advanced far before ho 

I sway, and, circling round, approached on tie 

■tale. It Ml :i bontafttl animal, a sorrel, mitt jet black. 

and tail. As he moved, no could see the tiniscles 

qnirer in his gun md when, half playfully and 

half in fright, lie tossed his flowing mane in the air, and 

ng silky tail, our adiiiirati.<n kie 
Ihiihs.U, and we longed — hopelessly, rexatiously too 

h in. We niii.-iit have shot himwherowe stood; 

but, had we been starving, we could scarcely have done 

was free, ami we lived him for the very possession 

of that liberty we longed to take from him ; but wo 

would not kill him. \\ e tired a rifle ever Ins head. He 

heard the shot and the whii of the ball, and away he 

went, disappearing in the next hollow, showing himself 

ied the distant il seeming 

til lie faded away to a speck on the fair horizon's 

MB. 

TITE DAISY. 
The word daisy is a thousand times pronounced with- 
out nu Ita lieautrof its etymology— ' th* 
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ll the mother*! thought* away from 1 lie 
dear ones round her hearth after I boy, as she 

paints him amidst the horron nruer 

sailor-boy, as in fai 
storm. It i« (his, though in a pin 

tbe flan D lie* I- ■.-.. :n of the missionary when be 

goes to heathen lands to toil for souls, ■ teeth 

of fierce barbarians preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, It is this, mac still, that nisi . 

■ ,\ I'll III - - 1 c 

of the penitent falls, and bis firsts 

to his Father in heave: 

thi* that prompted and pleaded with God himself wh'» 
: his lore to neck and to sure us. — H.t. 
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Tin; pate or GENUS. 
Homer was a beggar; Plato turned a mill; Terence 
Val a slave; Boctbius died in jail; 1'aul B' 1 

n different trades, and yet starved with them ell ; 
Tasaowasoftendislro-seil for five shillin voglio 

was refused admittance into nn hospital be had himself 
erected: Cervantes died of hunger; Camoens. the writer 
of the Lusiad, ended his days in an almshouse | and 
VaugeJai left his body to the surgeons, to pay bis debt as 
far as it would go. In our own country. Bacon's life was 
meanness and distress; Sir Walter Raleigh died I 
scaffold ; Spenser died forsaken and in want ; the death 
us came through neglect, first causing mental de- 
rangement ; Milton -1.1 hi. copyright of Paradise Lost for 
£15 at three payments, and finished his life in obs- 
Brydcn lived in porertyand did m 
prematurely and through hunger: Leo died in the street! ; 
Steele lived a life of perfect warfare with bail 

Vicar of Wakefield was sold for a trifle, to sure 
him from the gripe of tbe law: Fieldinic lies in the 
ing-greund of the i.ndi-h factory at Lisbon, without a 
stone to mark the spot ; Savage died in prison at Bi 
where ho was confined for a debt of eight pounds; B 
lived in penury and died poor; Chatterton, the child of 
genius and misfortune, destroyed himself. 
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VBdSTA.BI.BS FORMING THE POOD 
OF MAN. 

TJ1K CKUKALIA. 

WiitN we look abroad, on a beautiful autumnal day, on 
Die fields of yellow cum raring in the sunny; breeze — on 
the buny Uauds of reapers flWUJ0g down and storing up the 

rich and well filled cars of grain, prolonging their im- 
portant labours all day, even till tbey are surprised by 
the full harvest-moon rising slowly an J majestically in 
the east — such a scene cannot but Inspire u.s with a grate- 
ful sense of the bounty and munificence of nature. The 

harvest-field is characteristic of a degree of civilization 
very different from that slato where man roams a savage 
through the voodj dependent on the chase for his sole 
sustenance. It tells of the introduction of arts, of social 
lm» aud government, and of domestic peace and enjoy- 
ment. 1 1 Is a siugular botanical Tact, too, that man at a very 
early period seems to have appropriated the grain plants 
to his own peculiar use, so that no traces of the wild stocks 
from which they were derived are now discoverable. No 
douliL the art of culture has produced material change* 
in the character of the grain plants from what they may 
have Ix-en supposed originally to possess, yet it is a re- 
markable circumstance that not even n stray stalk of any 
plant in I truly natural stale has over yet been identified 
with our domestic grains. Wheat has been traced indeed, 

in Persia, springing up in spots very remote from buruaii 
habitations, and out of the line of the trailie of the na- 
tives, but this circumstance is far from proving that it is 
a production natural aud indigenous to Persia. In Sicily 
there is a wild grass called (Egiloja urata, which is found 

in particular districts, aud it has been supposed that the 
seeds of Ibis plant may be changed into corn by cultiva- 
tion; aud that the ancient worship of Ceres, which con- 
sidered the fields- of Knna and of Trin&roria as the cradles 
of agriculture, had its origin in this transformation of the 

native grasses. But though experiments bare been tried 
ou this grass, and considerable changes effected on its 

seed, jet a true wheat has Dover been produced. The 
very earliest records and traditions, therefore, make it 
tiuhVietiilv evident that man was acquainted with the 
grains, and that bread, the staff of life, was made from 
these. In the sepulchres of the most ancient of the 

Egyptian kings which have been opened in the present 
day, wheat hss been discovered so perfectly preserved that 

oo being sow n it has germinated, and in this present year 
Crop* of Egypt iau wheat have been reaped in this country, 
the original seed of which was produced some throe thou- 
sand years ag», Undef lie- reigns uf the Pharaohs, oU the 



banks of the Nile. In Persia, in India, in China, on the 
banks of the Rhine and Danube, and to the remote isles 
of Britain, wheat and the other grains have accompanied 
the spreading civilization of mankind. When America 
was lirst discovered, none of the gifts of Ceres was known 
over that vast continent, with the exception of malas, till 
wheat and other grains were introduced by the European 
conquerors. 

The Gramike* form a most important and distinctly 
marked family of plants, including all the grains, grasses, 
reeds, sugar-canes, &c. The C'ercalia, a genus or race of 
this great family, comprehends wheat, barley, ont 
rice, maize. They arc go called from Ceres, the goddess 
of corn, who, in the heathen mythology, is reputed lo have 
first introduced them among wen. The corn plants are 
all annual and herbaceous, the whole plant withering away 
after the seed has been produced and fully ripened. Some- 
times this decay takes place in the steins and root before 
the complete maturation of the car. The stem is called 
a culm or straw ; it is a hollow tube with knots or joints 
at certain distances which impart strength nil i illdity. 
From these joints proceed long narrow sheathing leaves, 
which embrace the stem for some length. In order to 
give sufficient support to the hollow and porous stem, 
nature has bestowed a portion of silex or flinty earth, 
which enters largely into the composition of the outer 

layer of the culm. The lost leaf of the stein firms a 
sheath to the embryo flower or enr, embracing it for a 

time so firmly that the sheath cannot be opened without 
tearing it asunder. At the period of the appearance of 

the ear the stein shoots up very rapidly, the protecting 
leaf or tpatfra is burst open and folded backwards, and the 
spike or jianieU, the two kinds of ears as in wlie 
outs, makes its appearance. Each seed or grain in the 
ear is protected by two pair of scales (the chaff) ; the two 
lower arc called kpiccne, the two upper l\m tjlumi . The 
itatunit arc usually three in number; these in knows 
commonly as the bloom, and are seen projecting as soft 
downy bodies from a green ear of wheat. The p 
surroundi'tl by two hairy projections or itigtuu. The 
roost important part of the plant is the seed or grain, a 
varyiug number of which make up the ear. It is a small 
oval body covered with a busk or skin. In general there 

is but one eol-jU'lon. though in wheat the grain is nearly 
separated by a middle furrow into two halves. This coty- 
ledon is the farinaceous or mealy part of the seed, and its 
first and primary use is to afford nourishment to the 
germ which is attached to it, but to man it is inestim.iMe 
as that which furnishes bread. The meal of the cot;, la- 
den consists clf artmi or starch ; g/utui, a subiUi; 
same as the fibrin or muscle of animals ; and mucilage 
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or gummy matter ; and ca Uicso ingredient* iu highly 
nourishing power aepi 

irley.oato, ■ i « i - 1 ryi lintoftempanU 

climates. The first, for its proper cultivation, requires a 
mill] anil rather elevated tei -. with a good coil, 

while the other grain* ure more hardy, and are calculated 
i I emptier of ions anil more un- 

i Innately for man, oil these grains grow 
. in moil o! die climates and soils of the inhabited 
earth ; but in every soil they call forth his utmost care 
ami ingenuity in order that there may bean uninterrupted 
-ion of crops. Hence, has arisen the important art 
kulture, i lui.-rpropertreatuH-iit tie- prolific quali- 
jaretrulyaatonisbing. SirKenclni lligby 
assures us, that in ION there was, in the possession of the 
Fathers of the Christian lloctrine at Paris, a plant of liar- 
ley wliir-li they at that tint ki-pf II I curiosity, and which 
consisted of two hundred and forty- nine stalks springing 
from one root of grain, on which they counted ahore 
eighteen thousand grains or seeds of barley. It is recorded 
in the Philosophical Transactions, that Mr Miller of 
Cambridge sowed, on the 2d of June, a few grains of 
common red wheat, one of the plants from which had 
tillered so much, that, on the bth of August, he was 
• enabled to divide it into eighteen plants, all of which 
were placed separately iu the ground. In the course of 
September and October so many of these plants had again 
multiplied their sUllis. that the number uf plants which 
were separately set out to stand the winter was sixty-seven. 
With the first growth of the spring, the tillering again 

went forward, so that at the end of March and tin- 

! April a further division was made, andlhe number 
of plants now amounted to five hundred. These five 
hundred plants proved extremely rigorous — much more 
so than wheat under ordinary culture — so that the number 
! to the sieklo was twenty-one thousand, 
;- ili.iii |..|-ty to each of the divided plant* j in some 
instances there were ono hundred cars upon one plant. 
The ears were remarknbly fine, some being six or seven 
inches long, and containing from sixty to seventy grains. 
The wheat, when separated from the straw, weighed 
(even pounds, the estimated number of grains being 
-uch an enormous incrcaso is not of course at- 
tainable on any great scale, but the experiment is of use 
as showing the vast power..!' Increase with which the most 
valuable of vegetables is endowed. 

There arc two sorts of wheat generally cultivated in this 

country: the winter wheat, wan b b sown in autumn; and 
the spring or summer wheat, sown is early spring. The 
former has a large plump ear, smooth, or destitute of 
awn, with a strong, vigorous, and erect stem. Then' .ire 
of this two varieties : the red wheat, which is of a dark 
colour, and has a tough thick skin, and the common white 
wheat, which affords the best flour. The spring wheat, 
which is supposed to hare come from tbo north of 
-, is less hardy, and has a slenderer stem than the 
other, with bearded ear. As it conies more rapidly to 
maturity than the winter wheat, it is sometimes a surer 
Crop in our variable climate, though the quality of tho 
grain is reckoned inferior. The J>r<rptitm, or raany- 
spUud wheat, i-. cultivated in Egypt and some parts of 
Italy. It is supposed to be of African origin, and in its 
qualities and habits resembles the spring wheat, just, men- 
tioned. The stem of this species is branched at the top, 
and bears several cars or spikekis. Tho ear is bearded, 
and the grains are smaller and thinner than the common 
* inter wheat. The spelt wheat is supposed ifi bl 
of the Graeks, anil the kind of u In- at used by tho Romans. 
It is still cultivated in the south of Kurope, and it grows 
on a coarser soil and requires less caro and attention than 
th.- finer scrts i.f ^-rain. 

Harlaj, the nest important grain to wheat, ha* a slcn- i 
dcr seed, a rougher covering l 1 a long a>\ 

■: from it. It differs also from wheal, in i OGtsdnlng 
less gluten, hut more starch and sugar; hence it is 1. y 
id in making bread, and more used in the maim- | 
facturc of ale and other fermented drinks. The Kgyp- 1 



tia«ii have a tradition that barley was the first of the cert' 
•• of by man, and traci ction to the 

>lsis. Th. I lis grain is, how- 

ever, as little known a* that - e respect, it 

is of more importance to mankind than wheat. It may 
be | i-..paga(ed over a wider range of climate, baric 
and drought better, growing upon lighter soils, and coming 
so quickly to maturity, that the sh 

that do not admit of the ripen ing of w beat, are yet of long 
enough duration for the perfection of barley. It is the 
latest, sown and the earliest reaped of all tbe summer 
grains. In the wsrni climate of Spain, the farmers can 
gai her two harvests of barley within the year — one? in the 
winter sown grain, and the other in autumn, 
from that sown in summer, barley, during its vegetat- 
ing progress, requires less moisture than any of the 
grains, and is thus suited for dry soils or climates. trill 
short dry summers. There are several ram 
plant. The common long-eared barley bos a double row 
of seeds — the iprifi and four rows of 

seeds — the Scotch War, or bigge, has six rows. .1 : 
the other uses of hirty millions of 

bushels arc yearly converted into malt in Great Britain, 
and in. -re than eight million barrels of beer are produced 

from this malt, exclusive of that used for distilled 

fiyiis in appearance somewhat intermediate betwrrn 
md barley. '\ be ear is bearded, and the stem tall 
and slender. It grows in sandy dry soils, sml x 
less attention in its culture than wheat or t 
It forms rather a coarse meal, but possesses e 
nutritious qualities, and was formerly much more used 
in England than at present. It is still 
tirated in the north of Kurope. and forms the 
food of the |iea.santry in Sweden, Norway, Laplan . 
Other countries around tbe Baltic Sea. 

Oati differ in appearance from the other gr.n 
in the form of tbe car. The flower stem or racku • ■ 
at the top into numerous branches, from which 
springs in the form of a panicle. While tbe car is y oong 
tbe branches are erect, but, as the seeds advance to ma- 
turity and become full and heavy, they assume a hang- 
ing form. By this position, the air and light 

free access to the ripening grains, while the rain washes 
off the eggs or young of insects that would otherwis 
upon the seeds. The oat is a hardy jn-rain. and tin 
cold and wet climates, which would lie inimical to the 
other kinds of com ; and thus in northern regions it at- 
tains a luxuriance unknown in more genial dunes, Tie; 
oat affords a nutritious meal, and recent disc- 
shown that this meal contains double the q 
gluten that is found iu the best wheat flour. It h .is' less 
starch or sngar, however, than either wheat or barley , 
The straw of oats, too, affords a nutritions food for 
and sheep. 

We shall now shortly describe the manner ID 
ry important articles of diet are procured fr, 
ecrcalia — bread and beer. For the purpose of making 
bread, the grain It ! ground into flour or meal; 

ami tins flour is afterwards silled out from the bran or 
skin uf the grain, by means of appropriate mael 
In primitive times, the grin w*l a very sim- 

ple process, being performed by two flat circular stones 
tnriii-d unh the hand, and which in this country was 
called a ou«m. 

The process of baking ooosists in mixing about three 
parts (by I Sour with two of water. If the 

dough thus formed be allowed to remain for som. 
at a moderately elevated temperature, a fermentation 
c .n.iii.-nces, and the sugar of tbe starch is gradually con- 
verted into curb i ind alcohol. Tbe gluten of 
lbs donga meanwhile prevents tbo carbonic acid (the 
kind of air which arises from : r] from 
csciipiiig j iL therefore heaves up the dough in ever 

l lis bulk. If tl 
stage be formed into loaves and pnt into the oven, good 
bread is produced . but if the process be allowed to go 
I'-nucritatKiii will not step alien the sugar 
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11 decomposed, it continues to act upon the alcohol, 
and gradually converts it into acetic acid, or vinegar, ana 
lactic acid. Bread thus produced is very porous or full 
.. but il has also a sour disagreeable taste. Dough 
that has been allowed fully to ferment in this way is 
( ■allnl /(-iU'SBj and w a.s anciently used in small i|iiaiilities 

to mix with common dough, in order to accelerate its fer- 
mentation i but ytast or Mrs*, procured by the fermenta- 
i iuii of beer, is nnw commonly substituted for this pur- 
pose. A kind of leaven, matin by mixing potatoes, salt, 
jnd cflintnou flour with a small portion of yeast, is also 
very much used in the process of baking. But all 
processes of fermentation, though they form a ligli' and 
porous bread, yet consume one of the valuable ingredients 
of the flour, that is, the saccharine matter. A method 
haa lately been adopted by which this sugar may bo re- 
tained, and yot the bread be made sufficiently light and 
porous. Lt consists in adding the two ingredients of com- 
mon salt in their separate forms to the flour and water 
of the dough, and by their chemical action carbonic acid 
is freely evolved, and thus the dough is rendered porous. 
The ingredients arc common spirit of salt (hydrochloric 
acid), diluted with water, ami common carbonate of soda. 
These, used in their proper quantities, unite, and form 
common salt, and in such proportion as to give the neces- 
sary soilness to the bread. 

For the purpose of mailing, barley is generally used; 
but. the other grains are also susceptible of the same pro- 
A Quantity of barley is taken and steeped in water 
for forty or fifty hours | the moist grain is then put up 
in a heap on a floor ; after a certain time it begins to 
beat, and a germinating process commences ; the heap is 
turned occasionally, so as to prevent the temperature 
getting too high ; and in a few days the barley begins to 
germinate, which is made apparent by the springing of 
the small roots and bud of the leaf. V hen these ap- 
pear the process of germination is suddenly stopr 
spreading the grain out on the floor, so that it ma 
and tlieu drying it in a kiln. The barley is now found to 
have undergone a complete change — all its starchy matter 
having been converter] into sugar — and it now forms 
malt. In order to make beer, this malt is infused in a 
certain proportion of bot water ; after the infusion has 
I, | small quantity of yeast is added, and the "hole 

is ipci nt ed. In order to prevent the beer now 

I from farther fennentlug into viDegar, a quantity 
of hops is added, which checks that process, and imparts 
a pleasing bitter fluvour to the liquor. 

Bread has justly been called the staff of life. It eon- 
tains all Ibe UVredisnl . for the nourishnn'til of 
the body, and in such an agreeable form that no palate, 
however fastidious, ever tires of it. Like the common 
air and water, it is in continual use, and like them it 
never cloys. For a long time it has been the prevalent 
opinion that w beaten bread was the most nutritious, and 
perhaps on thia account as much as on any thing superior 
in its taste or flavour, it has nearly superseded all others. 
The oatmeal that nourished our hardy ancestors has 
long been in disrepute ; the rye that gave an agreeable 
flavour and sweetness to our brown bread has be 
fashion almost discarded ; and pcasetneal is loo vulgar a 
regimen to be mentioned to 'ears polite' The deilurti ■:..- 
of common experience are not generally very far from the 
truth : and the researches of modern chemical science bid 
fair to bring back men's minds and appi'lit.-- to tic truth 
again. We have already stated that iihitcn is the most 
nutritious part of grain meal, this vegetable substance 
being almost identical with the. flesh of animals or the 
egg* of bird rbest contains, ouc-icnth part of 
gluten, oatmeal one-filUi, and beans about one-fourth ; so 
that there is twice as. much substantial nourishment in a 
i of oatmeal as in a pound of wheaten flour. 

leasing to mankind is the art of agriculture ! 
No » otidcr that heathen rations deified the supposed 

inv.iilors of it. A few acres of land, well cultivated, 

opport more human beings than as many sijuare 

miles of country under a state of wild nature. Had Great 



Britain remained till this day under its woods and dense 
forests, it would perhaps scarcely have been sufficient to 
a couple of millions of wandering huntsmen, 
instead of now supporting twenty-sir millions of indus- 
trious beings. Bow rapid has been the increase of the 

Ando-AmerieaiH within two hundred years, comparrd 
to the red tribes of Indians, who apparently 

had roamed over the forest tracts and vast savannahs of 
that wide contiiieiii, without much increase, for an un- 
known number of centuries I 
A\ t shall reserve an account of the other grains and 
t the grasses to a future article. 



BIOGRAPHICAL, SKETCHES. 

PRINCIPAL BOBBBTSON. 

M n i.mm EoBtrrsos was born at Bortliwick, in the county 
of MiJ-Lotbiau, on the ll'th September, 1721. His 
Es.th.er was then minister of thai pari-li, and is described 
as a learned, plorj incut divine. Robertson re- 

ceived the first rudiments of his education at the school 
of Dalkeith, then much resorted to oil account of the high 
reputation of Mr Leslie as a teacher. In 1733, his father 
ppointed minister of the Old Qteyfiriaw' dumb En 

Edinburgh, he returned home, and in the end of thnt 
year entered on his studies at the I'niversity. Kven thus 
early he exhibited an enthusiastic love of learniiu.- 

i his common-place books, when only fourteen to 
sixteen years of age, containing notes on the works he 
bad trad, bear marks of most persevering assiduity, All 
of them are inscribed with the motto, Vita tine 

•i, ' Life without learning is death," Indicating', as 
has been remarked, the delight he took in literature for 
its own sake, and without regarding the uses to which it 
might be turned. Among his teachers in the University 
were Sir John Pringle, afterwards President of the Royal 
Society of London, and Maclaurin, who adorned the most 
abstract theories by his eloquence, and whose lectures 
were models of purity, by which even the future historian 
might profit. He, however, considered himself more 
deeply ito let. led to Dr Stevenson, the Professor of Logic, 
a learned and industrious man. but only known now by 
erased in forming the mind* of several 
of the celebrated men who succeeded him. At this time 
Mr Robertson bad prepared for the press a version of 
Marcus Antonius's Meditations, thus showing his early 
partiality for I he stoical philosophy, hut was anticipated 
by an anonymous author. In 1711 he was licensed to 
preach, and two years afterwards was presented to the 
living of Gladsmuir, in East-Lothian. This preferment 
came very opportunely, for his father and mother soon 
liter died, within a few hours of each other, of putrid 
lever, leaving his brother and six sisters entirely depend- 
ent on him. He took charge of the whole family, and 
OB I his account remained single till 1791, when ho married 
his cousin Miss Nisbet. 

In this retired country parish he continued for fifteen 
years, his mornings being usually devoted to study, whilst 
in the forenoon he visited the poor and sick among his 

rebellion of 1MB formed a kind of episndo in 
this quiot lift ; for, conceiving the civil and religious liber- 
ties of his country at stake, lie left his parish, joined the 
volunteers al Edinburgh, and, it would appear, even 
marched nith them towards the Highlands. When it 
was resolved to surrender Edinburgh to the rebeta, he 
(hen joined a small body of persons who repaired to 

and offered I heir services to the commander - 

In 1731, he seems first to have taken part in thode- 
1 ibe fieneral Assembly of the church. _ So much 
opposed wrt hhl opinion! to those then prevailing, that 
on a division he was left in a minority of cloven to two 
hundred. He however persevered in his views, and with 
so much success, that nest year he obtained a majority, 
and I bus began that system of ecclesiastical government 
which continued to prevail for many years in the church. 
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Iu 1755, lie first appeared as an author, in a sermon 
preached before; too Society for propagating Chrialian 

ledge. Thin sermon, the only DM he HW puib- 

liabed, I rlM I i 'he state of the world at the 

time of our Saviour's appearance, as connected with the 

his mission, and ii thus so far related (0 

ii'partment of literature in which he was afterwards 
distinguished. It ha* been ranked among the best models 

[pit tJomMDn in our language, and has often been 
reprinted both in this country and in a translation in 

Germany. Wi may here transcribe the account Of bfi 
nana] sermons by his colleague Dr Erskine, who can 
hardly be suspected of partiality : — ' His discourses li ni 
this place were so plain that the illiterate might easily 
understand them, and ;.et so correct and elegant tli.it 
tliev eonld not incur their censure whose taste was more 

i, Kor several years before bis death, be 
wrote his sermons fully, or exactly committed his older 
sermons to memory ; tbougb, had I not learned this from 
!f, 1 should not have »us|iectcd it, such was the 
variety and fitness of his illustrations, the accuracy of his 
id, and the propriety of bis st> 'la .' 
In 1757, he was again brought (imminently before the 
.in the occasion of the publication of the T rated)- 
ni' Douglas by John Bome, then minister of Athelston- 
brd. All the merits of this piece could not save its 
author from the indignation of his clerical brethren, and 
Mr lliime. as is well known, had to resign his church. 
Bome of his friends among the clergy had been induced 
from curiosity or private feelings 1o attend the first repre- 
sentation of the piece on tbc Edinburgh stage, and were 
involved in the same storm, but with no inclination in 
take the same means of escape. Dr Robertson entered 
zealously on their defence, and contributed greatly by his 
nee to the mildness of the sentence, some of the 
len betas' rebuked, others suspended for a short 
time from their duties. His defence was the more sue- 
iv.sf'ul that he had himself, in consequence of a promise 
made to hi* father, never entered is theatre. 

For some time Dr Robertson had been labouring on a 
work which was to form the foundation of his fame. 
IV. in 1752 to 175S ho bad been busily engaged with bis 
History of .Scotland, and in 1750 he visited London to 
arrange about its publication. It apjieared that year, and 
met with such immediate success that before the end of 
the month he was desired by the bookseller to prepare 
for a second edition. Men of all ranks and classes, of 
l ligious and political opinion, were unani- 
■HHM iii praise of its pure and beautiful composition, its 
•ting narrative, and conscientious accuracy. It at 
OHM placed him at the bead of English historians — a 
I . i . 1 1 1 . ■ 1 1 of literature at that time but little cultivated. 
This was the more remarkable, as both the author's 
country and his subject were then by i popular 

in the southern portion of the island. Yet he received 
Utters from all quarters congratulating him on his suc- 
cess; and even Hume, who might have felt some jealousy 
at this rival sprung up to dispute his supremacy, was 
liberal in his praise. Noi only s i, hut he even encouraged 
some of his friends in Paris to translate the new history 

which might have seemed ie ssvn so materially 

the scanty meed of fanio obtained by his own work on a 
similar subjeei. 

At the time this book was passing through the press 
Dr Robertson removed to Edinburgh, having been pre- 
sented to one of Ihe ei iv Church ls> Preferments uow 

multiplied rapidly m him. In 17-v.' he was appointed 
Chaplain of Stirling; CaaUoi in 17<11. one of the Royal 
Chaplains for Scut laud ; next year, Principal of the Uni- 
versity; and two years afterwards. Historiographer for 
Scotland, with a salary of two hundred pounds a-year. 
These honours, accompanied with a revenue far exceed- 
ing; that of any cither Presbyterian clergyman in Scotland, 
did not seem sufficient to some of his friends, who wished 
him to seek higher honours in the English church. This 
proposal met with his decided disapprobation. Another, 
of a more honourable kind, was that he should dovote his 



whole time and attention to a History of England, the 
ng to make a suitable provision for htm, 
and to grant him free access to every source of informa- 
tion il ue time previous s similar 

proposal had been made by tbc booksellers, but rejected 
a* interfering with the M-.iilt of Mr 1 1 nine. This objec- 
tion did not nor exist, as his friend's work would have 
been long finished before his could ma) iranee, 

snd Dr Robertson seems to have entered in 1 
when it was interrupted, probably by a change of mil 

. however, slrca : with his second work, 

tory of Charles V., though owing to vai 
nipt ions, especially the share he took iu theecclo. 
politics of the country, it did not appear till 176B, ten 
years after his first work I t vlmh tv 

latter bad excited were not disappointed in 
prvdurti.ii 

is not very interesting in himself, yet the time at which 
In- lived, the great and imiioriunt events wbkh then hap- 
pened — the discovery of America, the Reformation, and 
the establishment of the present political sys! 
Europe — would have nil sated for even greater 

deficiencies in personal attractions. The Introductory 
sketch of the stale of Europe at that ' 
mass of facts, arranged in a luminous manner, am) trvxinl 

in a spirit of pliil phy previously unknown in this 

country, and has been well said to form not ottli an in 
traduction to the History of Charles V., but also to that 
of modern Europe. 

The History of the Discovery and Conquest of America, 
which waa originally intended to form only an epia 
the former work, but was found to expand tosucli dimen- 
sions as to require to be treated separately, waa the next 
of Dr Robertson's publications. It appeared in XTTI, 
eight years after the History of Charles* .. and the extent 

of research and speculation it exhibits shows that the in- 
terval was not idly spent. This work is to many readers 
the most interesting of all bis productions, though per- 
haps inferior to the two former in some of their higher 
qualities. The strange picture of savage life it pr. 
the singular and varied fortunes of Columbus ana his suc- 
cessors, their bold adventures and the heaps of barbaric 
wealth which they accumulated, all conspire to fascinate 
the Imagination, ' The skill of the historian is, however, 
chiefly shown in the manner in which he has combined a 
mass of materials so shapeless and disjointed into a com- 
pact and symmetrical body. His gor«d taste is also con- 
spicuous in tho simple language, avoiding all Vogue and 
inflated declamation, in which he has related these won- 
derful occurrences. It is this simplicity of style, never 
withdrawing the thoughts from the events to the person 
relating them, that enables him to seize so conipi 
the attention of the reader and transport him Into tho 
midst of the events be records. Of this composition Lord 
Brougham has well said, that with the most scrupulous 
regard to truth, and even to the minute accuracy of his- 
tory, it has all the beauties of a striking poem. Its great 
blemish is the disposition shown to palliate or to veil the 
cruellies and enormities perpetrated by the Spaniards in 
their American Conquest*. A similar fault may be ob- 
served in other historians, who, dazzled by tho virtues or 
Splendid vices of great bad men, have failed to speak of 
them in the terms they deserve, and have thus so far per- 
verted the opinions and feelings of mankind ; but bis office 
as a minister of tho gospel of pence renders this loss ex- 
cusable in him than in others. To use the words of the 
illustrious author just referred to, historians 'still leave 
by far tho most important part of their duty unperformed, 
unless they frame their narrative so as to excite our inte- 
rest in the worthy of past times ; to make us dwell with 
delight on the scenes of human improvement; to lessen 
the pleasure too naturally felt in contemplating successful 

courage or skill. Whensoever these arc directed towards 
tho injury of mankind ; to coll forth our scorn of perfidi- 
ous actions, however successful ; our detestation of cruel 
and bloodthirsty propensities, however powerful the ta- 
lents by which their indulgence was secured. Instead of 
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holding op to our admiration the * pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumslaucc of glorious war,' it is the historian's dtll] in 
make m regard with delight the ease, worth, and happi- 
ness of blessed peace; he must remember that 

■ ivnro Imili haw vlrloriaa, 
No ie»» n'tmw ii\j iiiun wars' 

and to celebrate these triumphs, the progress of science 
and of art, the extension and security of freedom, the 
improvement of national institution*, the diffusion of 
general prosperity — exhausting on such pure and whole- 
some themes all the resources of his philosophy, all the 
graces of bis style, giving honour to whom honour is due, 
and withholding all incentives to misplaced lateral and 
viiir.ic admiration.' 

The last of Dr Robertson's works was the Disquisition 
concerning India, suggested to him by the perusal of 
Major Rentier* Memoir. From it s far* nature, this 
work has been far less popular than the others, though 
exhibiting the same diligence of research, soundness of 
judgment, and perspicuity of method. Old age was now 
coming upon him, and he had almost reached the limit of 
threescore yean and ten usually set to human life. He 
had already, while his faculties were yet vigorous, his 
ensti tni ion unbroken, his influence undiminished, chosen 
t" withdraw from tbe active tci DM Id which he bad io 
borne a part. The Assembly of 1760 wu the lost 
i which he sat, having for more than twenty years been 
the undoubted leader of his party. The circumstances 
which chiefly distinguished his system of policy were a 
steady and uniform support of the law of patronage, and 
an impartial exercise of the judicial power of the church. 
Strict atlentinn to legal forms of procedure, and a high 
opinion of the subordination and submission due by tbo 
inferior U> the superior courts, also characterised his no- 
tions of church polity. To allow individual ministers or 
inferior courts to dispute or disobey the decisions of the 
.\ Bteipbly with iinpuiti'y was, according to him, entirely 
to overturn the Presbyterian constitution.- In that case, 

s, ' its government i.s at an end ; and it is exposed 

'•inpt and scorn of the world as a church ■ it h- 

out union, order, or discipline:; destitute of atrongfJl to 

support it- own constitutions, and falling into ruins by the 

of hl.crty.' It seems to have beeii this desire to 

■millll the honour and authority of the church which led 
to some of those decisions which have been most blamed. 
Tin-., however, is no place to attack or defend a system 
of church poliLy, ou whose merits the opinions of men 
most able to judge arc yet divided. l)r Krskine, his col- 
league in the GrcyfriarV Church, and long his political 
antagonist in the church cutirls, has, with ' liberal and 
.1 BcCtlaoatC zeal, embalmed his memory.' ' His ■nCMOM,' 
be says, ' in our church courts were admired by those 
•bom thev did not oonvuicr, and acquired uml preserved 
hiiu mi influence over a majority in them which nunc l>c- 

. no enjoyed. To this influence many caus. 
tributed : his firm adherence to the general principles of 
church policy which he early adopted; his steadiness in 
executing I bom ; his quick discernment of whatever might 
hi ml r or promote his designs ; bis boldness iu encounter- 
ing difficulties i his presence of mind iu improving every 
occasional advantage ; the address with which, when ha 
saw it necessary, he could make an honourable retreat ; 
and his skill in stating a vole, and seizing tbe favourable 
moment for ending a debate and urging a decision.' Dr 
Krskine also states io his honour — ' The power of others, 
who formerly had in some measure guided ecclesiastical 
, waa derived from ministers of state and expired 
with their fall, itis remained unhurt amidst frequent 
changes of administration, (ireat men in otRce were al- 
ways ready to countenance him, to co-operate with him, 
and to avail themselves of his aid. Hut he judged for 
himself, and scorned to be their slave, or to submit to 
receive their instructions.' According to Stewart, the 
characteristic of Dr Robertson's eloquence was perfti'i-ii 
— mild, rational, and conciliating, yet manly and d igni- 
ted, ilia diction was rich and splendid, and abounded 



with the same beauties that characterize his writings. 
Rut his pronunciation and accent were strongly marked 
by the peculiarities of his country; nor was this d 
compensated by the graces of his deliver)', his manner, 
though interesting and impressive, being deficient in ease. 
The*s details are interesting regarding a nan who so 
long swat i'il the coimeils of the church, aba wboM system 
continued to Influence itedodsioai tiil ■ ron recent period. 

In 171J0, when It was proposed to extend the repeal of 
certain penal laws against the Roman Catholics to 
land, Dr Kobcrtson at first supported the measure, but 
on witnessing the violence with which it was opposed, at 

i-rii iti withdrawal. Baehwai tfaoazoteiai 
the people, that they rose in a mob, committing many 
acts of successful outrage, burning one chapel and pulling 
down another, and surrounding the Principal's house, 
which they were only prevented from attacking by the 
military, threatened to sacrifice his life to their vengeance. 
In a speech which he made in the Assembly in defence of 
his conduct on this occasion, he distinctly stated his ba- 
il to withdraw from public life. One reason of this 
resolution is said to have been the urgency with which 
many of his supporters pressed him to enter into their 
scheme for abolishing subscription to the Conlcssion of 
Faith. This scheme he declared his resolution to 
in every form, and claimed the merit of having prevented 
this controversy being agitated in the assemblies. What- 
ever may have In hi his reason, he carried his resolution 
into effect iu 17*0, though then only about sixty yean of 
age. 

In IT'.il, his health began to fail, and symptoms of 
jaundice appeared, which terminated in a lingering and 
fatal illness. In 1798 he was removed to Orange House, 
near KdlnbarrJi, Ibr the beoefil >! freer air and the rural 

mitei ' /i in which he look great delight. Among the 
interesting incidents which marked these last weeks of 
his memorable life, Stewart mentions his daily visits to 
the fruit-trees i which were then in blossom), and the 
smile with which he, more than once, contrasted the in- 
ten -j hi; took in their progress with the event which was 
to happen before their maturity. This event took pl:,eo 
on the 1 1 ill June, 1733, when ha died in the seventy- 
second year of his age. Of his private character little 
need be said. His habit* were dignified, his affections 

warm and steady, his feeling strong yet uudor the most 
perfect control. 'He enjoyed," sa/s Dr Krskine, 'the 
liniiniics of Frovidencc without running into riot; was 
temperate without austerity; condescending and affable 
without me&une**; and in expense neither sordid nor 
prodigal. He could feel an injury and yet. bridle his 
passion; was grave, not sullen; steady, not obstinate ; 
friendly, not officious; prudent and cautious, not timid.' 
'His voice,' say* Lord Kroughn^ - l well rememlwr, 
nor was it easy to forget it. It was full and it was calm, 
hut it had a tone of heartiness and sincerity which 1 hardly 
ever knew in any other, lie was in person above the 
middle size — his features were strongly marked — his fore- 
head was high and open — the expression of his mouth 
was that of repose, of meditation, and of sweetness at the 
same time.' 



THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. 

nr w. UpaWMb 
Fi.r.Tciu:n of Snltoun, in bis 'Conversations on Govern- 
ment,' said, 'If a man were permitted to make all tbe 
ballads, he need not earn who should make all the laws of 
the nation.' There is contained in these few simple words 

a very profound truth, which, though it may I* disputed 
by superficial observers, will be at once admitted to ils 
fullest extent by tboae wh look with an earnest and in- 
quiring mind on the great social system, and mark the 
unportanl effects often produced on society from ■ 
parativelr speaking) trifling causes. The words of the 
celebrated Scottish patriot which we have quoted contain 
the enunciation of a great principle, which is this— that 
the character, and consequently the conduct, of men it as 
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miiili influenced by ilie putiw in which they engage as 
by the laws under which tin- y lire, fbi . ire have do 
douM, « ill In many appear as a paradox; but a liltlc 
reflection will item than thai il 

me. ITw lav-, - 
men lire cannot — ami, though they could, should not — 
extend toall actions. From the vary nature of the tbhag, 

they must be general in 1 1 . - ■ i r application, relating to im- 
povtaut acts occurring in tlie business of life, » amii . 
what they arc not in do, ratlin- than telling tln-m what 
tbey are to do. As a leg*] guiih , ii. rwa and 

regulates the actions of a man as long us he la engaged in 
active business j bnl rl I area him whenever he enters the 

of amusement and recreation. It neither tedla hint 
what amusements ha is to engage in, nor from what 
muuemenb he is to abstain. Within this circle every 
iii.ii! Banal he a law to himself. It is while here, in the 
hours • in, ili.it the philosopher of 9altons, and 

who think with bim, would viih to maac with their 
Miow-BMB, not to cripple or curtail ii. -- meats, 

hut, by SXSStittBJ over tle'iii such a salutary influence as 

would exclude from them everything caicuiutai to vitiate 
ur brulalise the feelings, to girt them a di- 
ll Uwmrablo to the health and iu ndy bo the 
happiness of die peopla. Those who could successfully 
exercise such an influence over the smnsements of the 

I would be to tihetn gi Button than mere 

swgivers; because, by giving a right direction to popular 
amusem-nt -, and the customs and usages observed at 
them, they would he doing a thing which no law can do 

mniinrtiliin. ptnsiifnij. , and health, with 

i,us of the J :eby turning into a posi- 

tivi' good R li.it. sudor bed taste anil bad management, has 
been a too generally unmitigated i 
That the people ought to have amusements will, we 
•, be now aduiilteil by aim There are 

only two classes of indhiduals who seem to view popular 
amusements with horror. The first comprise a mixture 
of petty tyrants, money-lenders, and misanthropists. 
These in 'jn ...Tin In reeanl llie great masses of the people 
as mere beasts of burden, wlm should never bo \^ ■ 
working, and who intentionally confound idleness with 

iment. The sacsittn rjonaprisen thai clsns of — no 
doubt Mm r-. lilt we cannot help adding, bigoted — 
■•em to regard all amusements, of whnt- 
c 'I'-scriptiou, as sinful. Having observed the deb.-i.iiug 
ami brutalisiug tendeiicy of some amusi-im urs, they, in 
their i.n\, .ir uii- I'm in l part toa whole, 
anil set their facet resolutely against all popular i 

. as tending to eiiri.nir.ii_'.' rice and dissipation, We 
tig into any controversy with 
individuals respecting the peculiar opinions which 
they entertain on this subject ; but as we conceive a good 
deal of wUappr.iu'n-i.in exists in the minds of many 
worthy persons with regard to popular amusements, we 
shall endeavour, so far as w e their 

iniii. Is of the erroneous and mistaken views which, we 
believe they entertain on thi 

1. The physical constitution of man bean indubitable 

proof that a considerable degree ol ii eaaentially 

Hy frame in -is t ate of health. 

Owing to the extremely artificial stale of leeiety in which 

no .ii-i, and the struggle for existence consequent on 

constant competition, there arc thousands of our fcllow- 

i dire necessity, to adopt and 

employments, bj video their bodily 

fuiietiuns are greatly era confined. Under these 

■ b they nnojicati 

arc), it i> tin- dm . lover ot" liis species, mo 

• tall) of those possessing rank and authority, to fa 

and encourage all apecics of innocent amusements and 

recreations, in order as far as possible to iientralisc the 

bad effects resulting from long confinement and sedentary 

employments. 

'-'. There U an intimate yet mysterious connexion be- 
tween the. body and mind, in conseti Banc » • of which the 
mental economy of our nature is to a considerable 



under flic influence of the body. Such being the case, It 

li incumbent on those i VmcnutuV 

mat of the people that tl ■ ncoursBje ill 

r amusements and pastimes i inasmuch 

their effects in bracing and strengthening the body.eratuf 
a freshness and cl ! spirit, which greatly fseili- 

3. The common popular amusements i f the people BRJ 
not ntcmsarilij connected witl n. That II. 

ijuentty terminate in scenes ofdissipali <ie*jtly 

regretted; bat 

r ut in the smusemi nfe themselves. V 
ad things ivhirh are distinct, and rnJcai 
throw discredit and odium on pursuits in themselves laud- 
able and praisewi use the men who are engaged 
in them Sometimes conclude them by scenes of disiips- 
tion. 

I. Populai nls bavea strongtendency tocrrals 

iiinl hater kindly feelings amongst all classes of the 
Bjunity who participate in them. Tin 
other and, if possible, more im] 
to throw a bridge over that wide aristv II whkb 

- country separates the higher an '■"** d 

. from each oilier, ami bl enabling them to mart 

and mingli together* n common ground, and amidst senm 

of hoj . and pleasurable excil id tods 

villi those prejudices and nnkindl whirl 

'lasses are apt to entertain towards eai 

5. The Christian Scriptures afford no warrant 

ri ruinate denunciation of all am When 

menti are cruel, or of an immoral lendc 
then certainty contrary to the spirit of Christianity, mnl 
ought, by all possible means, to be d <■■ 

1; bnl wher Innocent and ino i 

may I"- :ipatedinwil 

login thcslightcsl degree the Cbrislian character, Thy 

ire and obi 
rtitute who think that it is intended to throw :i dark ami 
dreary shadow over the innocent and health -givinu **»*■►» 
m.'iifs of life. False seal has n 
service. The legislators of the Long Parliainen 
down tin- Muy-poles of England, and laid s 
shillings on every parish tbat did out ■■ 

actedj ". dare say, from \ery sincere m 
sincerity did nut render the act either less fan a 

unwise. Like all such extreme measure .-, ii did \ 
harm; it uprooted ao Innocent and ancient rural pa 
and, 1>, . forced the people tosrsl > 

for recreation in amusements of a eon* .-riding 

character. 

can regret more than we do the small port 
lime which the great body of the people have at lb 
disposal for the purpose of mental im .'t »"* 

healthful recreation. Wo hope, however, that a bettc' 
order of things niayyet bless our beloved 
mean ii pially the duty and the int 

fellow-countrymen to apply to ratioualon 
the small portion of leisure which fall 
By eui| . they will not on] 

selves, hut create a sort of moral claim on 

; them (when the thing is at all pr 
temporary diminution of the hours of labour. Moreover, 
they will also close the mouths of ri s»k 

from tin' way in which i 

their leisure time, draw til" inference ih ,'anorf 

spend the li: il h'l ,',n « Inch tln'V 

arc unworthy to have it increased. In all cvanm** 
men, after the hours of : 
portion of time wh their 

the extremely artil wolrr, »i 

mill' i' all t!i<' dNtisIfous itiltiii'iu.-es amid ubwh t^gfgggg] 
masses of the physical wml.: 
hours and laborious til. t •. I tain an h-'iir 
still have a certain agh Itassf 

be — wh II bl tioctiasi of titos 

Bartta*. 
That tbey ba' aona a 
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nsa no one will vesture to deny \ the workman has as 

much right to his recreations as he lias to his hire ; lie has 
earned, and is worthy of both. But while we admit the 
right, and feel deeply the necessity there exists for sea- 
sons of amusement and recreation, in order to recruit and 
renovate the wasted energies of humanity, we would at the 
same time earnestly entreat our countrymen to ponder 
deeply, and reflect on the nature and tendency of the 
amusement? in which they engage. The amusements in 
which men engage, exercise a more important influence 
tin the formation and final result of character than is 
generally imagined. It is in hours of relaxation, and 
while engaged in the excitement of pleasing amusements, 
and while the sterner and stronger powers of the inind are 
to a certain extent in anoyance, that men are liable to 
come under the influence of feelings, and sentiments, and 
opinions, which Cake theircolouringsfrom tho nuturcof the 
amusement* in which they are engaged ; and which, when 
the nature of them is evil, exert a most dark and deadly 
influence over the bunnan character. Besides, in order 

that amusement* should be productive of salutary effects, 
it is not enough that they M in themselves innocent — 
they must be used in moderation. This is essentially 
necessary; for whenever it comes to pass that amuse- 
ments, instead of being occasionally resorted to as a re- 
freshing cordial to revive and renovate the body and 
mind, become as it were necessary for a man's daily sus- 
tenance, then there is great reason to fear that his cha- 
racter has received au evil bias. To such a person the im- 
portant and ever-recurring duties and avocations of life be- 
come distasteful and repulsive, audexistence has no plea- 
sure unless passed in the excitement and turmoil of sports 

and mnngaUi The evil consequences which result 
from allowing the love of mere amusement to gain such an 
undue and hurtful ascendency in Oh mind, are too obvious 
to require any illustration; atill we must over beware of 
confounding the use of a thing with its abuse. 

To those who take an interest in the advancement of 
the great body of the people in civilization and refine- 
ment, it must be a source of no small gratification to 
observe the great improvement which has taken place 
within the last few years with respect to the atnuscuii'iits 
and pastimes of the people. There was a time, and that 
not very remote, when the majority of tho people had 
very gross ideas with regard to what constituted amuse- 
ment and recreation; the great majority of the people 
seemed to think that dissipation and debauchery were 
almost synonymous terms for amusement and recreation. 
ing (especially in the northern counties of Eng- 
land) was a favourite amusement ; and individual* of rank 
and fortune, and tbose constituting what is generally 
termed tie- respectable middle classes of society, patro- 
nised and encouraged this cruel pastime. Dog-lighting 
and bear-baiting wore also popular pastimes, which drew 
together huge assemblages of seemingly gratified specta- 
tors. Prize-fights were also of weekly occurrence ; foil 

reports of the whole proceedings, and a miouto detail of 
the barbarous and brutal combats, were given iu news- 
ipers that were regarded as respectable, and which HO 
ad, if not with pleasure, at least without exciting any 
emotions of disgust , by large numbers of individuals belong- 
ing to wli.it is generally tanned the respectable classes of 
soeictv. No one can minrle much in the world without 
perceiving that a considerable change has taken place in 
these matters — that the public taste with respect to po- 
pular amusements hascotisiderably improved. In conse- 
quence of the diffusion of knowledge, and the salutary 
influence of temperance societies, not enly what in general 
phraseology is termed tho * working classes," but the 
people at large, are beginning to see the mental, and 
moral, and physical evils resulting from intOBiper- 
anee, and do not, as formerly, regard drunkenness as a 

Cnueh less as the principal ingredient in creating tho 
ppiness of their hours of recreation and amusement. 
The principles of humanity, in their bearings on popular 
amusements, are now beginning to be practically recog- 
nised. Men now eee and acknowledge in some measure 



the cruelty and sinfulness of deriving their amusements 

from witnessing the combats of birds and beasts; and a 
very general feeling of disapprobation against pugilistic 
combats seems to prevail in nil classes of respectable so- 
ciety. The improvement which has taken place in the 
public taste with regard to amusements, is evident from 
the altered tone and temper of the press. The columns 
of our newspapers are much less occupied than they for- 
merly were wilh reports of cruel and brutalising amusc- 
im.nl s ; and when any notice is given of such occurrences, 
it is in general only for the purpose of reprobating and 
UUng them. The whole of the really respectable 
portion of the press has for many years past taken every 

Opportunity to express its decided disapprobation of all 
amusements of a cruel or immoral tendency. Jn a matter 
of such importance, it is pleasant to see such a healthful 
spirit animating one portion of the periodical press of our 
country; the only alloy to such a pleasure is the refb-c- 
tion thai, there is a certain portion of it animated by a far 
different spirit. 



THE DRUNKARDS. 

A. TOO TUtJE STOUT.* 

It must have struck every observer of human character 

that there are two classes of drunkards In tl 
One class is composed of those persons who, at 
well enough disposed to be temperate in all thin-- art 
insensibly led on by the charm of good fellowship to create 
for themselves an artificial want, which in the end leaves 
them the helpless victims of a miserable disease : they 
begin with a utile — they continue the draught under the 
self-deceiving sophism ' it's only a drop' — they fall Into 
excess — they lose all sense of decorum and proper spirit 
- — ili. ■ y become mean and unbashful in their craving after 
spirituous liquor, which condition tmfitl them for an 
upright and honourable course of thought and action in 
any of the details of daily existence— a mental dissipation 
accompanies the bodily languor : while the hand trembles, 
the brain wanders, and the last scene of the tragedy is 
delirium tremens. 

liut there is another class of drunkards — God forbid 
that I should attribute anything to the decrees of Provi- 
dence inconsistent with mercy and justice — but I am al- 
most tempted to designate this class the drunkards by 
necessity. However worldly condition) education, or other 
causes, may modify the result in individual cases, it is not 
tho less certain that there are persons— very many of them 
— who appear to have come into the world predisposed to 
an inordinate desire for intoxicating liquors. These 
wretched people do not begin with thimblefuls and end 
with gills — tho stroke seiv.es them like a thief in the 
night — sometimes in the pride of manhood; sometimes 
iu the flush of youth ; sometimes (it is a fearful truth) 
in the thoughtlessness of boyhood. It is a passion with 
them. — a madness. You may know one of these unhappy 
beings, especially if be be a very young man, by the sullen 
and dogged air with which, early in the morning, he 
enters the public-house, and sits down in solitude and 
silence to his double-shotted measure of undiluted whisky 
— whisky is the only drink for one of this calibre — alas! 
the worst and fiercest stuff that can he made is tho most 
acceptable to bin — his palate is too long palled to dis- 
tinguish between tastes and flavours — it is the li-juidfire 
be want* : you may know him at other times by the piti- 
able imbecility which prompts him iu his awful craving 
to real b the tumbler to his lips with both bis hands, till 
ho finishes the draught with all the apparent eagerness of 
intense thirst ; you may know such a one by his frightful 
sleeps, begun, continued, and closed in terrific dreams! 
The wife and family of the progressive or occasional 
drunkard are wretched enough, as everybody knows; but, 



• Thi* story appeared tome vmw spoln lb? Lnnitcmtlmy Standard. 
Although given lit the wnJer as on instance of a practice oommon 
. ,i iu Urn bope loss it may Iw at om iu «lioirtng 
, of a vice uuly too prevalent iu other pal- 
lium of tin" m. 
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tlmaie thaamoani of misery which 
i children d .. madman like this ire a 

i have n"i overdraws t&< pi tan la the .J .strict — take 

an individual instance: — 

in Mm mrlng of Ifi - Ivu living, ™ a visit wtta - 

i.-hbourhood of a small country town in 

most l'-rtile and prosperous dill 

I he population was ilmosl entirely free from that 

abject aa.ii 1 1 squalid poverty which is the lot of tlie Irish 

ilry beyond thai of all other (ieaeriptioni of civilised 

r kcd particularly "I t In 
I bad filarper proportion ol respect ah Ic farmers, and 
a species of countrygen' tied iqii M iafaii fliaa 

.inv ether pari oi red in. Tu 

I the hoadl of two branches of the 

famUji both of whom raided in 'he immediate 

of ray friend's house. Their names were Peter 

■fid Jafloei Kavanaffbi 1'i'N-r wiis hy many years theelder 

of the two; his family consisted of thrco grown-up sons 

and one daughter. Peter had niirlBd in early life, ind 

'I in giving birth to a fifth child, which did not 

long survive ib mother. James had a large family of 

Ei s inly daughter, Alice, had been 
t up in her unelc'i house in order that she might 
. the ed u ca t ion and flirt which a girl ol her tender 
age, without a. mother, might expect from the kindness 
of her Dearest female relative. 

The family of Peter Kavanagh, then, consisted of him- 

elf, his three sons, and a single in-door servant as honso- 

. * ho was already an old woman and of indolent 

ischold of a widower in the middle and 

humbler ranks of life is rarely ordered with regularity and 

decorum, and Peter's was no exception to the general cose. 

a. iv room had an aspect of untidiness and discomfort. 

i were the boards of the floors or staircases washed 

r iwept— seldom were the window panes cleansed or the 

whitened, or the taMi-a rubbed, Or the chairs 

dusted. Things soiled were never cleaned — things brofcl a 

were never mended — things lost were nover replaced. 

"f the family felt in turn the inconvenience of this 

state of things, but one throw the blame upon the other, 

and nothing" was dono to remedy the evil. Every one 

lit it strange that such a good practical farmer and 

shrewd man of the world as Peter Ravanach should caro 

so Utile about the comforts and convcniencics of everyday 

'nee — but so it was. 

I'll it, however, had or thought ho had one especial 

household virtue to be proud of. Very early in life he had 

narrowly escaped disgrace and ruin by severing himself 
from a parcel of dissipated associates, who had led him, 
stop I iy step, into all the lahy rin I lis of premature debauch- 
ery. Be receded before it was quite too late, and tli" 

• lion of what he bad suffered (for he dii suffer) 

was sullicicnt to make him resolve that his sons sh nl.l 

lour be tempted in a similar manner, The eldest of 

. Richard, was now onc-aud-twenty ; the second, 

lew, nineteen; and the youngest, Oicrald, fifteen years 

it the time I lived near P ; and they had never 

yel partaken of any spirituous QqnOT -it their father'* 
table. That father, however, vn by do means so ab- 
stemious as be had compelled his boys to be. Every day 

If', lia<l first learned the taste of whisky toddy had 
tlo-» he ii tantalised with the sight of the ' materials' for 
their filbert favourite bevel ige. Peter Kavanagh was 
indeed a temperate man, but he was not a generous man. 
He * u ii "t dm of those kind parents who cannot hear to 
gratify Lheir appetite with any delicacy, whether ranch or 

Qltle, deer or cheap, while tlHr children are looking on 
with wi&lful'-yrs ;uid watering mouths in Tarn i 
He had hit reward. One il.iv the two eldest bids, Dick 
and Matt, were carried home from a neiphbourim; fair 
ttnpidly drunk. It was the first time they bad evei 

I the quantity they had taken wai perhaps trifling ; j 
but the father was thenceforward more watchful than ever i 

to prevent them from repeating the excess. In his usual I 
manner to his sous Peter Kavanagh was not particularly ! 



harsh, but the least evasion of his strict com 

spect of driuk was sure to be visited with great t»- 

How wretchedly inconsistent was this man's practice! 

Otbe* misdemeanours of in infioit.lv preatar degree (d 

moral crime were winked at, nav, encouraged by bim. 

The '-"ung men were not naturally vi 

they found that they could with ini] 

in their father's hearing— when 

some of the graver offencea a aid l>e oon>> 

mitted without their fither's reprehension — was it any 

tint they should soon grow ripe in * 
Matt and Dick, in their personal appears! 
token of the accomplished rillago scamp— bat I 
jauntily carried oa one side of the head . 
coats of buttle green, with anamaringplni 
knee-breeches of once-white cordurio. insufficiently bn 
toned over coarse worsted Stockings, and lo . 
with nails like the rivets of a steam-boiler. Thcae 
the hardiest betters of the ball-alley, il »d» at 

the roulette-table, the deadest shots at i mark over ill 
the countryside. Plenty of money hid they, an 
dared to ask them how they tame by it!' Their 
had lots of i-.'isli Jiin;; by. and selfish as he was, an, I know- 
ing is he was, many a heavy handful of hard si her via 
he relieved of by his dutiful sons. Hence the ditshi 

of blood' which carried Dick and Matt alternal 
stubbles — hence the couple of spaniels and the leash of 
greyhounds. * bieh had the reputation of being the best 
noses or the fleetest feet in the county — liencc the double- 
barrelled ' Rigby" belonging to I'iek, which was the ad- 
miration and envy of bis acquaintances. A s they gt 
and cared less for the anger of their father, \ 
became more settled-looking and systematic with 
They drank to frightful excess whenever they had the 
slightest opportunity. No one ever saw them for twenty 
minutes at a time without, having full proof tint t bey were 
slaves to as odious and disgusting a tyranny as ever the 
depraved tastes of human creatures created for mankind 
— I mean, no one ever saw them for so long a time with- 
out, a tobacrn-pipe between theii teeth, and surrounded 
by every one of the usual nastiuewes which accompany the 
practice when carried to a hateful extent ; and yet, even 
ai they were, the county could not boast nt two manlier- 
looking fellows than Richard and Matt Kavanagh, when 
dressed for Sunday mass, which they still attended with 
a punctuality which would be more praiseworthy if it 
sprang from anything but a motive of vanity and p 
Under different culture they might have become eanmlhwU 
members of society. They had still some faint pre tensions 
to generosity and spirit, and raaliy a pretty girl 
neighbourhood would have trusted to her sole powers of 
persuasion for their reclamation. 

Herald Kavanagh, the youth of fifteen, was a lad of dif- 
ferent stamp, lie was open-featured and open-hearted 
both, lie was never seen with a pipe in bis mouth, or ■ 
tattered 'racing calendar 'sticking out of his pocket ; ind 
while his brothers were out upon their sporting expedi- 
tions, or amusing themselves in a less innocent way, it wax 
poor Gerald's pleasure to scamper across the i 
uncle James's garden, nnd walk, or talk, or read, or play 
with his pretty little sister Alley, or romp with his prettl 
little cousins Dill, and Kcss, and Peter, . after 

school hours — the lime he knew he would hDdmosi 
pany looking out for him. Alley and he were as 
as they could be of each other, and ni t the leas M liecauae 
they did not live entirely together. ' Absence mal. 
heart grow fonder,* is as true a lino as ever was p. 
whether we apply it to the lover and his miM' 

brother and hie distant sister. Many of ns, with sij. ! 
tears, can testify this. It was a lovely sight to aee that 
affect innate boy and his fond sister sauntering along tbc 
berheeni in the wild-strawberry season, with their arms 
round each other - 1 necks in the in tennis of their fruit- 
ing, until they bade each other good-bye for another da/, 
and returned, ' with lingering steps and slow," to homes, 
■flVllUlit ! 
Such were these three youths when Peter Kavanagh, 
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after ■ short illness, died, and left hies property, Buch as 
it was, to be equally divided among his children. 

I may venture to say that Richard and Matt were not 
sorry for the loss of their father. On the night of the grand 
' wake' they collected all the idle and profligate young 
men of their acquaintance together iit the house, and 
dreadful was the depth of drunkenness to which they sank, 
as might be expected. Every more prudent person pre- 
sent saw how it was — saw that the previous restraint was 
about to be amply atoned for — and many a shake of the 
head was intended to be prophetic of coining calamity. 

On that same night — early in the night too — little 
Alley perceived that all was not right with her brother 
Gerald. She had seen Richard plying him with liquor, 
which he at first refused, but afterwards accepted — 
stealthily, however, and with an abashed and crimsoning 
face as lie met the first reproachful glance of Alice. 

Gradually the temptati»n worked, ;,n.l a^nin and again the 
draught was repeated with less hesitation at the request 
of his brothers, who seemed happy in the idea of making 
their innocent companion as guilty as themselves. The 
devil surely has those in his clutches who fin <) comfort and 
consolation in the visible abandonment of the fair and 
innocent to the miserable pleasures for which lluy have 

sold their own souls. At length she was frightened to per- 
ceive that Gerald had grown hardy and boastful of hi* teat 
— he had tufted for more whisky, and had been given it by 
liick, who, half drunk himst'If already, was determined to 
make Gerald drunk for once in his life. The boy was now 
in the condition wished for by his brother; he had slunk 
behind Matt's chair; Alice could see his head hanging 
upon one shoulder, while bis eyes were closing in toe 
stupor of intoxication — he was about to fall to the ground. 
Quietly she stole to his side, and leaning her head upon 
his shoulder she whispered, • Gerald, darling, I didn't 
think you would drink so much — why did you do ItP ' 

' Don't tell Uncle James, Alley, if he hasn't seen me 
this way, and I'll never drink so much attain.' 

' Hold np your head for another bucket, you dog,' said 
Matt, with sundry drunken hiccupings, as ho heard the boy 
speaking behind his chair, and proffering at the same 
time a fresh bumper. ' Come, Gerald, my boy, it wilt 
do you no harm — sorrow's dry, they say, and you've 
blabbered enough all day for a little fellow.' 

' Matt, dear Matt, don't ask him,' said Alice. 

Matt, however, was not to be thwarted : with a brutal 
cuff he struck his little sister to the ground, and tried to 
force the liquor upon Gerald's acceptance. In the attempt 
the glass fell from his band, and Alice rose and drew her 
brother softly from the room. 

The funeral took place, and there was another carouse 
more disgraceful than the first, and another, and another, 
and mother, until the week wts out. When Herald's 
uncle saw how completely besotted his nephews had be- 
come, he took Gerald to live with him, but not until it 

had become too painfully evident that the boy had ac- 
quired a liking for the liquor which had turned bis two 
hr.iiliers into human beasts. Poor little Alice wept over 
the change. There was no more reading, or playing, or 
wandering through the country together, lie sat sulky 
and aileot in the house all day, more like a poor relation 
on charitable allowance than the joint-heir of tbe largest 
farm in the parish. Hut this was to have an end I 

A month had passed away since the death of rvter 
Kavanogh, and the zeal of the eldest heirs had by this 
lime drunk up his entire stock of ' mountain dew,' when 

If out-of-the-way nook or other they discovered five 
gallons of malt whisky, which, perhaps, had lain there 

i i-n for twenty years. It was on a Saturday morning 
this was -found, and one of tho Kavanaglis was heard to 
»wr«r that he would never qoit it until the last drop was I 
drained. It was to be the last bout before they set off| 
»..r Australia, * hi titer thoy intended loeroigrate that very 
sprint', having, with their uncle's consent on behalf of the 
two younger orphans, converted their land into money for | 

irpose, i 'no or two choice spirits had been Iniited 
t* jutn them, but these begged to be excused— even these ' 



were appalled at the dreadful excesses of their boon com* 
panions. Towards evcningOerald had been missingfrom 
bis uncle's house. James Kavanogh guessed how it was, 
and with little Alice in his hand repaired to his lata 
brother's dwelling. The door was locked on the Inside, 
and on asking for Gerald he was told that be was all safe 
there, with the saucy addition that * there wasn't any ad- 
mission for teetotallers.' Shocked and grieved, James 
Kavanagh went away with his dejected niece. 

The licit day was Faster Sunday. The festival had 
occurred th.it year unusually late in the spring, and there 
was already a foretaste of summer in theair. A lovely noon 
it was when James Kavanagh, his wife, Alice, and the 
children, walked out in Sunday trim to the parish chapel. 
Tbe sky was fretted with light silver clouds; the fields 
» m already green with the new growth of the grass ; the 
hawthorn bushes were almost visibly bursting their buds; 
the whin braes were in a Mala of golden beauty ; the 
birds, especially the redbreast, were chirping away with 
intense glee, being, in the glorious language of tbe poet 
Shelley, 

1 M uiv u voice of one deliphl !' 

They continued to walk on; and now the hells of the 
neighbouring church struck out their Easter jubilee with 
such exquisite sweetness as we might fancy arrested 
the sceptical purpose of the despairing Faust in Goethe's 
surpassing drama, when the heart- touched metaphysician 
exclaim. I, 

'Ob, tlio^p BMp HHBBda — ilio-o voire*, rirh ami heavenly I 
l'r.oi.l bad.!*, and 'In roar peoti already rfntf 
To i»et Ilia Joyous lawn <if Easter imioti I 
And v.', ri'joiriiiL' ehottoUm, already 
Plow! Axrtll v"iir eoleuin tK,ny iifctni^olalion — 

'llmi soaf, whin] o« train angels' Dps reminding 

Aromid llio midnight of dje cmrs, wan heard — 
Tlio pleilffo and proof of a now covenant.' 

Yes ! indeed, those bctls almost distinctly said to tho heart 
as tboy swung in the soft air of that delicious noon, 
' Christ our passover is sacrificed for us; therefore let us 
keep the feast ! ' They passed the church — groups of joy- 
ous children were playing in the graveyard — five or six 
immense chestnuts towered, coeval and almost coequal 
with the ancient steeple, and in these there was a rookery, 
now in full din— the voices of the children and the caw- 
ing of the rooks, disturbed by the sudden peal of the bells, 
mingled with the chime without discord to the ear. 
Alice's eyes glistened for a moment when she recognised 
her youthful playmates; but she suddenly felt she could 
not laugh with them — her heart was heavy. At length 
they stood before the door of the brother's house. No 
signs of wakefulness had it yet exhibited. 

' Let us go in, uncle, and tell them to get np,' said the 
lift!.- Alice. 

' Let them sleep it out, the scoundrels!' was the in- 
dignant reply of James Kavanagh. 

They passed on to the place of worship. 

Ill about an hour slid a half from this time the same 
group were on their way homewards, with hearts elevated 
by the imposing service which they had just been witness- 
ing. A gloom was, notwithstanding, perceptible upon the 
face of James Kavanagh and of hii little niece, as they 
walked along in company with their happy and umiling 
neighbours. None of the three sons of Peter Kavanagh 
had ever before been known to have absented b imself from 
Sunday mass, and their absence on that most holy day was 
of course a subject of much wonder. 

' I could not have thought it possible," said James 
Kavanagh, gravely, ' that they could become so wicked all 
at once. God forgive them ! God help them." 

' ( Hi, uncle." cried Alice, as they came in view of the 
house of guilt once more. ' they arc not up yet. See, tho 
shutters are still closed !' 

They were now in front of the house. * Dear uncle," 
said A lice, entn-atingly, ' go in to them — do, dear uncle, 
bring oat pour Herald to cat his Easter dinner with us.' 

A thought Struck James— be knocked loudly at the 
door; there was no answer, tnotbet loud knock, and 
a long pause ; and at ill no sound within the house. 
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A 1: »'l little hi 
— it almost said,.' Wake, Gerald, with the knock 

She qoqU endure the aasponae no longer, an.!, rmnhtt 

^ripe at the road took up a heav/ 

with which she battered the panels of Uie hell-door 
at her strength permitted her. Vl.enahe wasob: 

her screams n ard afar «S", ami -■•tin 

was no some! in tin' house. 
James KaTUiuh had dispatched one of his little boys 
to a neighbouring cottage for a Crowbar. The boy 
quick!. - jti ■ 1 .hum-, knitted by the 

crowd who gathered near, was not long in fereing the 
door. 

•d people,' said he to the anxious ooanpaoj Outside, 
' don't coma in till I tell yon — there 1 ! no use iii further 
exposing the shame of my brother's house.' 

II ■■ and Mice, with one or two particular friend 

di" ball with faltering steps, and theycl I the 

don behind them. To* u*< i I their 

eyes was Peggy, the old housekeeper, lying on the mat at 
Che fool of the staircase, in ■ a; iho 

Dad i ridantlj fallen down •tain in her attempt to 
the door, and bad he rs perhaps Insensible. 

r Ii.>r, and darted up stairs with the 
■peed of lightning. James and hi dons, after .1 

attempt at amusing the house lilOWCd 

1 f entered the room which fronted them en the 
landing. The thick (tenet of tobacco-smoke, mingled 

toe fumes of ale anil whisky, almost over[ ■■■ 
then. The room would ■have been quite dark bad it not 

1 or the flickering remnants of two candles. 
still glared in the heated sockets of a lei hi mod 

braiten cudlettick. J:i 4 went to tin- window, 

the ■.! n(t t'-rs, end let down the sash. Tin- glorious son- 

streamed into the reeking apartment, with ihe 

I air of the Sabbath. How strange— how painful 

- paling glimmer of those expiring candles in that 

bolylight! The three young men won.' lying on the floor 

nc distance from each other, around the legs of a 

in the centre of the room. 1 In thetabl 

:• the fragment* of iali herrfn 

11 glasses, half-eraplied 'Iccnei-, 

Other 11tu.1l paraphernalia of a low debauch. 
'I'ho whole meaning of the ic rae mi taken In at 1 
by Jama Kavaimgli, as soon askelnul opened the window, 

,|i,..l over one of the prostrate formi — it was that of 
Richard, lie tuned np the face— it was the fa- 

irpael \ imatlured gnu bunt from James 1 he 
Poahed towards the next — M 1 

quite dead and stiff'! James and In- friends looked at each 
other soli-nnily, and without speaking a word. They 
turned their glance simultaneously to the place where 

v-.i or rather tottered to the 

spot. There lie lay, with Alice in beside Mm, 

his eyes glazed, the skin of his face tightened over his 
nusc and cheek-bones, his lips Covered with viscid froth, 
and his beautiful brown hair tossed backwards from his 
damp forehead, ^listening in a streak of sunshine which 
came full upon it from the window. ' He is alive still ! ' 
[aimed : ' he may yet be saved ! ' 

One of them ran to the window and made ;i Mgn to the 
neighbours to come in. The room was soon full of horri- 
fied spectators. Tbey parted Alice from her dying 
brother, and both were brought out Into the open air as 
quickly as possible. 

Amid t the cries and lamentations of the bral 

v.! foi a srhilc on the grits trying 

ill her asattared ecoass. Tbeaigbl of Gerald lying 

ne.ir her, si the crowd opened to admit the air to his face 

with ■ iVei'i- freshness, brought the whole terrible truth 

to her mindL she row with difficult/, bat, gathering 

liu.th reel lection, she succeeded inbreakin 
the woman who had her in charge, and in a moment the 
headof Gerald was pilloueii iipuii her bosom. The soft 
cooling In-.-. ••/■• bad restored the unfortunate boy to a 
momentary consciousness. He was barely able to turn his 



head towards Alice in reeog- . ir presence, k 

faint pleasure was expressed in his glassy eys as !■ 

so. • Wont v you Apeak to 

The boy shook with a conTulsire shad t aid not 

1 syllable. 

' Don't dii raid ; don't lesv 

world ' ' teh, oel 1 d the liti I 

in the 1 of childish despair, 'he'll never be the 

same again— he'll never ipeak to mean 

The hoy made an effort 1 Mien's ear ' 

clammy strove to hear the almost inarticulate 

e which hovered 1 olfi fanm 

1 . • t. II him — I — I--- 
— help it ! 1 ih ' s 
tortea bt the 

r flerald Kavain 
perceh td what had happened as soon as any of 
the hyslanders, bat high and shrill 
leet the wailing whicn arose from the others, ei 
once more s.mk down in the swoon which the ri(T» of 
herangDish had so merciful: 
1 in the following day aeoroner*a inquest was held open 
three sons of Pe'er Kaeai 
public-house not fir distant from the scene 1 I 

h. A surmise had been slloa! I 
somehow or other been the cause of their .loath, and an 
examination of one of the bodies was eoi 
The result was a effect that the 

Kavanoghs bad died ' from the es irdent 

spirits." 

I commenced by saying 1 feared that this narrative 
might fail in pointing a moral. It tins a moral — a moral 

ii ami ill-judging parents, and eqnally il!-ji 
societies, who lay the flittering unction to their - 
that ettreion will have a better effeel than n fall 
Verily, the Spartan noble 
I the drunken slavo beforp their children, and 
the wine-cop within their reach, hai 
Knowledge of human nature than the father who ■ 
exorcise the demon of alcohol out of his ehilili- 
I nee, or threats of punishment, »! 

the security of bis own experience, be feels he can 
habitually enjoy the luxury of spirituous drink. 



HTH NO GRAPH V. 



FiusT uru< 

Tin; true end of know ' a finely 1 on- 

[1 117 of the Creator and the relief si 
man's esl t. how few cultivate their minds, 1 

up stores in their Intellectual garner for this biased pur- 
pose! The motives t liar actuate them are as various as 
their natural appetites, ond sometimes not more enno- 
Min -. ' For there are some,' as another great, man (St 
Bernard) remarks, ' who wish to know to the end, nnly 
that they may know : and an ignoble curiosity it is. And 
there arc some who wisb to know, that they may be 
known : and this is a shameful vani 1 , . There are some 
also who wish to know, that they may sell their know- 
ledge for money and honours: a shameful traffic. But 
there S3 also who wish to know, that tliey may 

edify : this is charity; and others again that they may be 
edified, and this is prudence.' Noble ends, and within 
the reach of all — to edify and be edified. Few, in- 
. I --- - . I . hwre meh an Invincible strength of mind, and such 
an unquenchable thirst after knowledge, ns for its sake 
' to scorn delights, and live laborious days.' True, it is 
given to the few only to dive Into the deep recesses of 
nature, to lay bare the mysterious workings of the human 
mind, OT to penetrate into the stirred penetralia • 
and extract thence jewels of priceless tbIiu 
all may, in some ratio— in the degree of the 

enjoy the treasures they have amassed. 
Unlike the hoards of the miser — which lis meanly hogs 
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to his bosoin, and conceals from the knowledge and sight 
of lib fellow-inen — the treasures of knowledge of lit n ■ 
ture and science, gathered from all lands, are at the com* 
mand of all. The magnificent creations of Milton, the 
sublime discoveries of Newton, the heart revelations, of 
Shakspeare, are the com mou property, the inherited right 
of th'.' human race. And yet there are sliort-.ii^lited and 

timid, though no doubt well-meaning disciples, c 

us to ahstain. The; imagine that there is some moral 

poison mixed up in the cup of secular learning. Si 

and, above all, physical science, has been much decried by 
them, because, as the; allege, it leads to unbelief. Tin' 
amiable and pious Cowper perhaps gave countenance to 
the opinion, though, in bis case, and with reference to the 
particular theories which he was aiming at, there is much 
to excuse. In alluding to the speculations of gei>! 

who have certainly often unwisely and hastily generalized, 
he exclaim*, 

' Some drill ami I 
Dm «olid ntrtli, ami from tlw utrata there 

■i * register, trj which m Irani. 
Tit* h iled its dale 

1" Miiw. wna Uii ' - ago." 

This is severe, but, in its general application, unjust. 
The first begiunings of science are almost always involved 
in doubts and difficulties. Mists hover around its moun- 

OtUCC, and mislead and bewilder the inqoirei 
truth. Many an ignis fatuus of idle curiosity or intel- 
lectual vanity loads him astray, and others are led into 
innocent error by his example. But by degrees the 1 Oil 
is withdrawn ; the road seems less indistinct; aud at last, 
to the mind of the earnest and humble investigator, t ! .- - 
; idiance of eternal truth strikes into the gloom and 
dissipates it — the infant fountain is seen glittering in the 
sun. widening its channel, receiving tributaries from other 
Land*, and in turn refreshing them with its water* and 
enriching them with it? treasure*. 

So all sciences in their fuller development, however 
much they may alarm in their crude and incipient form, 
will ultimately accord with the voice of revealed truth. 
The Go«l of ri--\ elation is the (iod of nature, and his ope- 
rations in the latter, when fairly investigated, cannot be 
irreconcilable with the truths of the former; nay, in- 
deed, though fur a time their mutual bearing may be 
very imperfectly discerned by the keenest vision, yet thev 
will ultimately he (brad to harmonize with and strengthen 
each other. The Uiviniti for some good end may shroud 
the truth in clouds and darkness, like ,4jieas in the Vir- 
gil ian fable ; hut they will soon divide and dissipate, and 
the heaven-born issue therefrom with celestial radiance 
and godlike proportions. 

ii'Ul le uutie* el ia ovlliem l>urKSl apertulu, 
alanqsM in luoa icfulaii, 
O* burnerottiue doo sun I 

It indicates a feeble aud unmanly tono of mind, to be for 
over i< , i.. n,-ii|g consequences instead of looking * subject 
fairly in the bee, ana seriously setting about to master 
its diliicultics, fathom its truths, or drag its errors and 

lie/ to the light of day. Truth can never 
enmity mill truth. The christian church has no intend 
in the repression of philosophical inquiries and scientific 
pursuits. Their errors are for a season only, but the 
refutation of thorn enriches the evidences of r 

huut all time. Some uf the richest spoils that 
have been laid on her altar have been won in the 

no of human learning rolls over 

d sands, ' and we should take its scattered grains,' 
sap the great ornament of the Western Church, 'lor the 
' ful purpose of preaching the Gospi 

iaps no science has appeared at limes to be more 
fatal to the accuracy of th>< sacred Narrative than that of 
ethnography, or the -|m»ifmif'tl of nations from the 
comparative study of languages ; and noue, certainly, in 
Us latest development, has tended more strongly to de- 
anoostnite its truth. We are told in Genesis that ' the 
whole earth was of one language and our speech,' an J th at 
M the building of Babel, God ' confounded their language 
that they could not understand one another's speech,' 



The prevalent opinion among commentators concerning 
the nature Of this sadden change, was, not that the aboli- 
tion of the origin ■■ took place, but only the in- 
troduclion Of such modifications as would make the 
various tribes be unintelligible to each other. By earlier 
inquirers, therefore, an original tongue Was ■Msmt alter, 
and almost every existing one found its zealous sup- 
porter. As soon as a similarity of words was found in 
any languages, zealousetyu>ob.^'i.sts immediately dh 

'ill to detect the original germ of the words in 
their favuuritc original ton: I turled, 

dissected, and mangled with the most admirable sting 
flvUi mid the most whimsical absurdities were perpe- 
liy grave and solemn scholars, verifying the well- 
known remark of Cicero, that there is nothing too absurd 
for philosophers. Qoropius Beranus, for instance, ae- 
e. ninis for the occurrence of the word *arJt in so many 
languages, on the ground that no one at Babel would for- 
get his wallet, whatever be might leave behind; and ho 
confirms this opinion by the fact, that a person who was 
outrageously mad on every thing else, never forgot a bag 
of dollars which be kept under his pillow. No wonder, 
then, argues the philosopher, that none at Babel should 
the name of so Interesting an article! 

The Semitic, orthe tsngoages of Western Asia, united 
most suffrages, and among them the Hebrew was long 
the favourite ; hut subsequent investigations shook this 
view, and it is now quite untenable. The fact is, that there 
were two grand errors committed in the investigation of 
the subject. The first was, that /ilf/tlion, or the actual 
lineal descent of one tongue from another, was almost the 
only relationship . the ii.ticti of their paroBei 

detent from a lost original tongue was never imagined. 
Ab soon as two or more languages, therefore, were found 
related by some resemblance in their vocabularies. It was 
concluded that one must he the offspring of the other. 
They did not compare the words of two or more languages 
in order to discover if any, or what affinities existed 
between them ; but it was deemed enotogh to establish a 
connexion or resemblance in etymological forms. 

After these errors had been acknowledged, the next 
step was to collect materials— to draw up Vocabularies 
deduced from various languages. Travellers and others 
deposited store after store in public libraries. Belaud 
compiled vocabularies of the Malayalim, Cingalese, &c, 
front manuscripts of this sort, which had been preserved 
in the Ley den library. Collections of the Lord's prayer, 
in various languages, were made by Schildberger, Postel. 

and Bibliander. Many others, among whom may bo 
mentioned Gcsncr, Midler, Wilkins, and Cbamberhiync. 
made subsequent collections, until the genius of Laibuitx 
gave them consistency, and laid down the fundamental 
principles of the science. lie announced ihat there was 
nothing of more service iu determining tho connexion of 
nations than (heir languages. He complained uf a want 
of materials, and that travellers who visited distant lauds 
ti forgot to make inquiries into the languages of 
the people, and were consequently unable to afford us 
such a knowledge of tlieirvrx:abb's and grammatical forms 
as to guide us in investigating their origin. He requested 

'lids and Others to collect words into compartitivc 
tables. The accumulation of materials went on : Pan- 
dura published quarto on quarto; Catharine II. of Russia 
I J'ly »itli her patronage and example; 
In 17-I the was established at Calcutta, 

Sanscrit WM sue. died, and Chinese yielded to 

the industry -mil skill of oriental scholars; and in ltd 7, 
the magnificent work, the Mitliridtitot, of Vater and 
I was completed. 
But how did all tlii -. tend to confirm the Mosaic nar- 
.' The old tie, which was supposed to hold all lan- 
guages in a connexion, was broken ; tiumberi 

iitly indigenous (so to speak) to the lands where 
tbey were spoken, were discovered , we were receding 
farther and farther from any probability of reconciling 
the original oneness of human woeee.Vk V\\.V \X«. ecjtasat 
d 1 ^ sk»s. 4aiW Vn»".\i\. VvOiiux tmxVvwawNa^s^ • 
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Inextricable confusion seemed to be the herald of general 
•cspttctaa, tod arm new discovery baroued the prr- 
plesity. Hash speculations were rife. The number of 
dialects that wen- spoken in America almost exceeded 
tielii'f. Tlio reports of Humboldt were severely scanned 
by believers : they could not reconcile with the Scripture 
narrative the story of such distant tribes — so many 
thousands of miles from the cradle of the human race, aud 
separated l>y mirht y nooans — speaking tongues so innume- 
rable and <u iini.-Hit;i*>li? to each other. Sceptics, on the 
oilier hand, eagerly adopted the facts, and u eagerly 
rushed into dangerous speculations, Klaproth talked of 
tin- ' iUtry of liabel,' which, like many others in Ihe 
bistorj of fTettcro Asia, he said, seemed to Lave been 
invented to suit the moaning of a local name. 

Hut out of this chaotic confusion order was about to 
ifilt) the spirit of harmony was already brooding over 

ill'- f roublcil waters, and lightwas visibly penetrating the 

gk -in. 
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THE KN1UHTS TEMPLARS. 

Is whatever light we may regard the motives which im- 
pelled the n.iiiniis of Western Europe to engage in the 

ritCi and, in the end, fruitless crusades fur the pos- 
session of Palestine, it is impossible not to admire the 
devoted heroism to which those enterprises gave rise, 
or lo overlook the influence they have exercised on the 
character and civilisation of the modern world. For 
centuries the devout Christians of all countries had grati- 
li'-d llicir curiosity or excited their j>iety by laborious 

mages to those interesting localities uliich had been 
aba theatre of the labours and sufferings of our blessed 
i Wbet) at length the Holy Land fell under the 

dominion of the Saracens, and still later when it was 
overran by the Turkish horde*, those visits became 
more dangerous, and tirobably on that very account more 
frequent. The humble and defenceless palmers then 

e ilie victims of every species of insult and oppres- 
sion ; and tln'ir pilemis tale of suffering roused tho sym- 
pathy and indignation of Christendom. That ' inflaminahte 

win -m' which pervaded Europewasat ! 
kindled into a flame by the preaching of Peter the tier- 
mit, who Iniil himself been an eye-witness of the suffcr- 

I the pilgrims and natives of Palestine ; and when, 
in 1005, the council of Clermont decided on attempting its 
deliverance, the shout of the expecting thousands — ' It is 
the will of tiod | ' was re-echoed from one end of Europe 
to the other. Four years after, the victorious banner of 
the cross floated over tbc heights of Jerusalem; a Latin 
kingdom, co-extensive with the ancient dominions of 
David, was established under Godfrey of linuillon ; and the 
total rout of the Egyptian sultan at Asralon seemed to 
warrant its stability. The laws, language, and feudal 
jurisprudence of the Franks were introduced; and then 
also arose those two famous orders of. military friars, the 
Knlghta of tho Temple of Solomon, or the Knights 
Templars as they came to be called, and the Knights of 
tho Hospital of Si J'lin — two of the mint singular associa- 
tions recorded in history, and who long continued the 
firmest bulwarks of the Christian power, both in the East 
and West. In the present sketch we propose submitting 
to our readers an account of the origin and history of the 
former of these rival brotherhoods, premising that wo 
have lieen indebted for tho main facts of our narrative to 
a work entitled 'The Knights Templars,' from the pen of 
C. G. Addison, Esq. of the Inner Temple, London. 

After the capture of Jerusalem in 1099, as above 
alluded to, vast crowds of pilgrims, from all parts of 
Europe, hastened to the Holy City. The rods from the 
sea-coast to Jerusalem were infested by armed bauds of 
Mussulmans, who issued from their strongholds among 
the mountains, and robbed and murdered tho pilgrims. 
For the protection of the latter, nine noble knights, who 
had greatly distinguished themselves in the siege and 
capture of the city, formed a brotherhood in arms, 
anil took the vowa of perpetual chastity, obedience, and 



, after the manner of monks. Uniting in them- 
selves the two most popular qualities of the age 
and ralour, and exercising tbrtn in the must popular of 
all enterprise*, they soon acquired a splendid reptll 
and the most illustrious warriors of Christendom . 
to the honour of being enrolled members of the frater- 
nity. 

Such waa the origin of the renowned ord 
Templars. They derived their name from the 
vulgarly called the Temple of Solomon, on the summit of 
Mount Moriah, which was assigned them for their habita- 
tion by the King of Jerusalem, nil 
conquest of that cit I'v the crusadcra. The 
of the pilgrims was their first object ; but thr y 
determined, in addition to this, to mak' 
the christian kingdom of Jerusalem, the eastern el 
and all the holy places, a part of their particular profes- 
sion. St Bernard, the famous abbot of Clairviox, a 
espoused the cause of the fraternity; and their ml". 

revised and corn-. | m, were sanctioned by the 

council of Troves (a. d. Il'Ji-i), and confirmed by a papal 
bull. 

An astonishing enthusiasm was netted Ihroti 
Europe in behalf of this chivalrous association; | 

and nobles, sovereigns and their subjects, vied * i 1 i 
other in heaping gifts trpon them, and scarce a will of 
importance was made without an article in it in tin 
vour. Many illustrious persons, on their dead bed 
the vows, that they might be \»inr>\ in 
order; and sovereigns, quitting the government of 
kingdoms, enrolled themselves amongst the frat- 
and bequeathed even their dominions to the mast 
brethren of the Temple. Theorder, In consequence. ..,,- n 
became enormously wealthy. Its annual 
Europe has been estimated at six millions sterling 
according to Matthew Paris, it possessed nine tb- 
manors or lordships in Christendom, besides a 
revenue and immense riches, arising from constat! I 
ritoble bequests and donations of sums of money by pious 
persons. 

The order was governed by a grand-master, provincial 
grand-masters, preceptors, &c. The provincial pi 
masters were controlled by visiters general, specially de- 
puted by the grand-master and convent of Jerusalem to 
visit the different provinces, to reform abuses, mak' 
regulations, tec. The body waa divided into three great 

-knights, priests, and serving brethren — all ' 
together by the vow of obedience to the grand-master. 
.Ml those of tho first class were men of noble birth, ssjd 
were not admitted to tho vows till after they had n- 
the honour of knighthood according to the laws of chivalry. 
The serving brethren wero what their name trr; 
they were armed with bows, bills, snd swords; and it 

waa their duly U) attend the person of the knight, to sup- 
ply him with fresh weapons or a fresh horse in case of 
need, and to render him every succour in the affray'. 

The Templars had always a large number of retainers, 
and of mercenary troops officered by the knights. These 
were clothed in black or brown garments, to distinguish 
them from the actual members of tbc order, who wore 
habited in white, The white inanlle was a regular mon- 
astic habit, basing a red cross on the left breast, and wss 
worn over armour of chain-mail. When they took the 
field, the grand-master commanded in chief: the marshal 
was second in command; snd the baleanifer bore the 
famous Beauseant, or black and white war-banner of the 
order, and was supported by a certain number of knigbis 
and esquires, who were sworn to defend it, and never suffer 
it to fall Into the bands of the enemy. 

The Templars acted a very conspicuous part in the long 
and bloody wars between the Christians and Mahumme- 
dans for the possession of the Holy Land, an 
mainstay of the Latin kingdom during the whole period 
of ite stents existence, nil It expired in blood amidst tho 
ruins of Acre. In what follows we shall endeavour to 

S resent our readers with some of the more striking Ind- 
ents connected with their military history. 
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The successes of the famous Noureddin, sulun of Da- 
mascus, which shook Die Lathi kingdom to its founda- 
tion!, and excited the greale.it alarm in Kurope, gave 
occasion to the second crusade, which prored a miserable 
failure. In the year IMG, the Qrand -master of the Temple 
convened s general chapter of the order at Paris, which 
was attended by the pope, the king of France, and many 
prelates, princes, and nobles, from all parts of Christen- 
dom. A secoud crusade was then arranged ; and the 
Templars, with the sanction of the popo, assumed the 
blood-red cross, thr symbol of martyrdom, whence they 
MM t« be known hjr the name of the redfriari, and the 
raieross kninhli. 

The preaching of St Bernard excited an astonishing 
enthusiasm in favour of this holy war. Conrad, em- 
peror of Germany, set out for Palestine at the head of 

a powerful army, which was cut to pieces by the infidels, 
in the north of Asia. The emperor himself fled to Con- 
stantinople, embarked on board a merchant vessel, and 
arrived at Jerusalem with only a few attendants. Louis 
the Seventh, king of France, nt the bead of another 
army, also set out for the Holy Land, accompanied by the 
Grand-in aster of the Temple, ami all the brethren collected 
from the western provinces. During the march through 
Asia Minor, the Templars brought up the rear, and sig- 
nalized themselves so greatly, that, in a council uf war, 
it was ordered that all should bind themselves in confra- 
ternity with them, and march under their orders. After 
the arrival of the king at Jerusalem, he and the emperur, 
supported by the order, who now, for the first time, un- 
HMOM the famous red-cross banner in the field of battlo, 
laid siege to the city of Damascus, which was defended by 
the great Noureddin. 

Iw siege, which was unsuccessful, proved highly disas- 
trous to the crusaders ; and after the departure of the 
King of France, accompanied by the grand-master, the 
knights were left, alone and uuaided, to withstand the 
career of the victorious Mussulmans. They dispatched a 
letter to the grand-master, describing their miserable 
jWnalbn, and imploring him to return to them with suc- 
cours On receipt of their letter he ahandoucd his 
authority, and was succeeded by Bert rami dc Tremelay, 

I a nobleman uf an illustrious liurgundian family. Shortly 
after his election, the infidels crossed the Jordan, and 
advanced within sight of Jerusalem. Id • night attack, 
bowewr. they were defeated with terrible slaughter, and 
pursued all tiic way to the Jordan ; five thousand of their 
nunilier being left dead oil the plain. 
In the year 113.1, the grand-master and a number of 
knights attempted to take the city of Aacalon by storm ; 
but having penetrated to the centre of the town, they 
were surrounded and overpowered by the iniidcls, who 
slew them to a man, and exhibited their dead bodies in 
triumph from the wall. In the summer of 1150, another 
body of knights, headed by the new grand- master, whilst 
in;ir.-l,ing with the King of Jerusalem, were drawn into an 
ambuscade near Tiberias ; three hundred of them were 
slain, and eichu -seven, among whom was the chief hiui- 
aelf, fell into the hands of the enemy. Shortly afterwards, 
thirty Templars routed two hundred Mussulmans; and in 
night attack on the camp of Noureddin, they compelled 
chieftain to nee from the field without arms 




half naked. Having recovered his liberty, the grand- 
master went on an expedition to Egypt ; and during his 
absence with the greater part of the knights, Palestine 
was invaded by Noureddin. The serving brethren and 
mercenaries who remained to defend the country were 
defeated with terrible slaughter, and sixty of the kuights 
who commanded them were left dead on the field. About 
this time the Hospitallers, the other great order of military 
friars, began to lake a leading part in the defence of the 
Latin kingdom. Their order, more fortunate than that 
of the Templars, survived till uiodt-m times, and they aro 
well known in recent history as the Knights of Malta. 

The Templars were now destined to meet with a more 
formidable opponent than any they bail hitherto encoun- 
tered. This was the famous Saladin, who, on the death 



of Noureddin, in the year 1175, raised himself to the 
sovereignty of Egypt and Syria. Marching from Cairo at 
the head uf an army forty thousand strong, be laid siege 
to the city of Gaza, which belonged to the order. In an 
unexpected sally, the defenders performed such prodi- 
gies of valour that the sultan abandoned the siege and 
retired into Egypt. 

In the year 1177, ho again invaded Palestine, and 
in a great battle fought near Ascalon, the roaster of the 
Temple, at the head of eighty knights, broke through the 
guard of mamlooks, and penetrated to the imperial tent, 
from which Saladin escaped almost naked. Next year, 
the sultan assembled a great army at Damascus ; anil the 
Templars, in order to cover the road to Jerusalem, began 
the erection of a strong fortress close to Jacob's Ford, on 
the river Jordan. Saladin advanced to oppose the pro- 
gress of the work, while the King of Jerusalem assctublri I 
all his chivalry in the plaiu, to protect the knights and 
their workmen. The fortress was finished in the face 
of the enemy, and a strong garrison thrown into it. 
Redoubled efforts were then made by Saladin for the 
destruction of the place. At a given signal, Lis forces 
intentionally fled, and the Christians having become dis- 
ordered in the pursuit, the Arab cavalry wheeled upon 
both wings, and defeated the entire army with immense 
slaughter. All the Templars engaged in this fight were 
killed or captured, and the master fell alivo into thtt 
bands of the enemy. The fortress was then besieged, and 
after a gallant defence it was set on fire and taken by 
storm. The sultan, it is said, ordered all the knight* 
found in the place to bo sawn asunder, except the most 
distinguished, who were reserved for ransom, and sent in 
chains to Aleppo, The master refused to be exchanged 
for the sultan's nephew, and perished in prison. Saladiu, 
after wasting the country, retreated to Damascus and 
the Christiana purchased a truce of four years by the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money. 

At the expiration of the truce, the war was renewed 
with greater fury than ever, and the order was now 
destined to meet with more terrible disasters than any 
which had yet befallen it. Raymond, count of Tripoli, 
rcfubing to acknowledge Guy dc Lusigiian as king of Jeru- 
salem, retired to bis strong citadel of Tiberias, and there 
remained, proudly defying the royal power. The king's 
friends, foreseeing the ruinous consequences of a civil war, 
advised him to offer terms of reconciliation to his power- 
ful vassal | and it was agreed that the li rand-master uf the 
Temple and other persons of distinction should proceed 
to Tiberias, and endeavour to bring hack the count to his 
allegiance. On the second day of the journey, the grand- 
master, when at supper in a castle belonging to the order, 
was informed that a strong corps of mussulman cavalry 
bad crossed the Jordan, and was marching through Ike 
territories of the Count of Tripoli. Ho immediately 
summoned from a neighbouring castle all the knights who 
could be spared ; and as soon as it was light, ho rode over 
to NsMrcth at the bead of ninety knights, and was there 
joined by the Master of the Hospitallers and fifty knights 
of the garrison of that town. The united military friars 
were accompanied by four hundred of their foot soldiers; 
and the whole force amounted to about six hundred men. 
With this small band they set out inquest of the infi- 
dels; and had proceeded about seven miles in the di recti ou 
of the Jordan, when they came suddenly upon a strong 
column of mussulman cavalry, amounting to several 
thousand men. The Templars attacked them with the 
utmost fury; but the enemy, though thrown into confu- 
sion by the sudden onset, and discomfited with terrible 
slaughter, speedily rallied, closed in upon their assailants, 
and overpowered them by numbers, Iu this bloody skir- 
mish the tirand-tnasUT of the Hospitallers fell, and all 
the Templars, except the grand-master and two knights, 
who broke through the ranks of the enemy, and escaped 
to Nazareth. 

The fatal battle of Tiberias, which led to the capture of 
Jerusalem, soon followed- The Count of Tripoli bowing 
become reconciled to the King of Jerusalem., '*»»!»&». 
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marched against Tiber, lie town by Btonn, and 

to ashes. The Dg with tin' 

garrison into the cit.i i her husband 

and the King- of Jerusalem, imploring instant succour; 
anil ibfl christian army assembled at. Sepphoris v 
ward, after l"tis delay, for the relief of ihc place. 
din then turned the siege iuto a blockade, catted in Mi 
i r, and hastened to occupy ail the mountain passes. 
Ilia I 

The Christians attempted to force (lie defiles of the 
i.tins, l)ii t in vain ; after a Moody 1 ittle, Ihey found 
Qui they had merely bepn able to keen t ln-ir 
without advancing a single step. The king ordered the 
tents to be pitched in ■ plan I 

eeatd be procured. About sunrise ni Insr, the 

Templars and Hospitallen formed in I ■ tn the 

\ .ai of the christian army, and prepared to open it road to 

the lake of Tiberias throt^h the donea maaaea of the 

jr. Saladin, on his part, set fire to the dry grass and 
• which covered the ground between t bo two armies ; 
and the wind bloving the smoke and flames dim 
lea of the mattery friars and their bene 

rhuman exertions to cut their way through 
to the lake, they halted, and sent to the king for succour. 
At this critical moment Uw Count of Tripoli ile.i from the 

■nd the. troops that were advancing to tbo s 
of i he knights, seized with ■ sudden panic, were driven in 
Biased bum apoo the main body. Alone and on- 
maintained a short and bloody conflict with 
1 in the death Or captivity of every 
1 t the Master of the Hospital, who made 
to Ascalon, where he died of his wounds the 
Iter his arrival. 
In this fatal battle the christian army was annihilated. 
The King of Jerusalem, the (> rand-master of the Temple, 
and other leaders, were taken prisoners; and the so-called 

true cross, which had been Carried in front "f the army, 
e hands of the infidels. The day after the 
battle, all the military friars, with the exception of the 
grand-master, for whom a heavy ransom was expected, 
led to an eminence above Tiberias, and offered the 
■ i ive of the Koran or death. To a man they chose 
the latter, and were all beheaded in the presence of the 
sultan, striving who should be the first to receive the 
crown of martyrdom. In accordance with the !U| 
lion of the times, it was believed hy the Christi.ii 
for three nights, during which they remained unburicd. 
mirac. I" light played around the bodies of the 

slaughtered knights. 

dty, and fortress after fortress, now Ml In!" 
the hands of Paladin, and at length he appeared before 
the gates of Jerusalem, and summoned the city to sur- 

I hough ill prepared for standing a si 
was gallantly defended for several weeks; and at length, 
••ach was effected in the wall, a sup- 
pliant deputation was sent to the sultan to implore his 
mercy. At first he refilled to hear them, declaring that 
he would take Jerusalem sword in hand ; but ultimately 
he was induced to listen to terms, and a treat;, 
into with the Christians to the following effect. The 
Mussulmans were immediately to be pat in possession of 
all the gates; and the liberty and security of the inha- 
bitants were to be purchased in the fallowing manner : — 
Every man was to pay the victor ten golden bezants: 
every woman five ; and every cbi Id under seven years of 
age one When these terms were known in the ah, the 
poor were filled with grief and indignation ; but resistance 
on their part was now hopeless. The number of those 
wlm were reduced to a state of hopeless slavery, being 
unable to pay the ransom, is estimated at fourteen thou- 
a. women, and children. The few military friars 
who were in -nt all the 

in ransoming their poor christian brethren, whom 

-jfety to Tripoli. Thus Jerusalem again fell 
into the bands of ms, eighty-eight years after i 

,uest by the crusaders. 
The Templars still maintained themselves in some of i 



he city of Tyre, 



the strongest castles of Palestine, and the city of Tyre, 

into which Conrad, marquis of Montferrat, had thrown 
II with his followers, waa valiantly defended until 
the winter, ■hen thcsultan, despairing of taking the place, 
ins military engines, audi retired to Damascus.. 

As soon as the winter rains had subsided, SaJadin again 
took the field, and laid siege t" 8s| bet, the strongest for- 
tress possessed by the Templars iu Palestine. Here they 
uch a gallant defence that the siege was turned 
into a blockade, and the sultan drew off the greater part 
of his forces to attack the christian possessions 
prfnei] tiocb. Having a] . arms before 

thega'. U, ha fond that place 

. . 
reeteil bis march upon Tortosa ; while th. 
'In- Templa threw himself into the strong castle b 
ing to the order, and prepared to defend the town. 

the Knights were compelled to abandon 
the city ; bin tie with aui . 

valour, that Saladin, despairing of takii off hat 

leaving the OOCe ftiitirishiiig city a heap of ruiss. 
Gabahv, Laodicca, ami Bcrayeb now fell into his hands; 
and before the walls of Antiwb ied a treaty 

with Prince Bohemood, whereby a suspension of arms waa 
agreed ua i no of eight months. 

The intelligence of the fall of Jerusalem threw all 
Europe intoconsternuti.n. The pope is said i 
of grief, and the cardinals made a solemn resolutiai i 
to mount a horse so long as the Holy Land 
underfoot by the infidels; they, morcos >l thai 

they would march on foot to the holy war a' 

of pilgrims, aud would subsist by asking a' 
the road. This was mere talk ; but the chivalry of EBrdfC 
at once responded when the new pope i>sued apoatolicii 
letters .11 Christians immediately to assume the 

cross and march to the deliverance of Jerusalem, pro. 

a plenary indulgence to all who should comply. Crowds of 

an I pilgrims in consequence set out for the Holy Land; 

the Templars hurried from their preceptorioa to joi i 
brethren in the east; and during the winter Tyre was 
crowded with the newly arrived warrior-, and with ragi- 
rbo had tied thither for refuge. 
At tbo commencement of the summer, the King of 
Jerusalem anil tbe Hrrind-niasler of the Temple took the 
field at the head of an army 0(100 strong, an d in arched 
along the coast to lay siege to the important 
The city was regularly invested before the arrival of Sals- 
din, and he encamj h a manner that the besieg- 
ers themselves were besieged. In a sudden attach upon 
the christian camp he broke through the lines, aud threw 
into Aero a reinforcement of 5iJUt) soldiers, laden with 
provisions and every thing necessary for the defence of 
the place. Having accomplished this daring fe 

made a masterly retreat to his camp. 

Id an attack upon the sultan's camp, on the 1th of 
bar, 1 18'-', the Templars, who led the assault, nut tin 
Dt* the roussulman army to flight. The u 
plined masses of the christian army then rushed heedlessly 
alter the infidels, penetrated to the sultan's tent, and 
abandoned themselves to pillage. Saladin having rallied 
bis fugitive troops, led them on in person ; and the chris- 
tian army would have been annihilated but for the gal- 
Ian try of the knights, w ho presented an unbroken front to 
tbe advancing Mussulmans for the space of three hours, 
and gave time for the panic-stricken crusaders to recover 
from their terror and confusion; but ere they had returned 
to i he charge the grand-master »nd more than half of his 
comrades wei I with the dead. 

The sieve of Acre is wry famous in history, 
pitched battles we; the neighbourhood of Mount 

Camel, and during th. of the siege a hundred 

thousa; ' have perished- Their 

places were BOPpI . while 

succours wen •the town by the fleets ot Saladin. 

During the winter, tin n ^^ [j,, 

rest of theehri«ti..-. derod great hardship!, and 

many ' d»S) and disease. Saladin, before the 
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unhealthy season set in, had retreated from the pesti- 
lential plain of Acre lo his elevated camp ou the moun- 
tains of Keruba; and early in the spring he again assem- 
bled his fortes to raise the siege of Acre. The Templars 
and crusaders, during his absence, bad not been idle. 
They had dug tranches nnd thrown up ramparts around 
their camp; they bad filled up the ditch around the 
town, and constructed three enormous, towers, which they 
rolled on wheels to the wall, and were about to descend 
from them upon the bat Dements of the city, when the towers 
and all the warriors upon them were consumed by some 
inextinguishable composition, discharged out of brass pots 
by a brazier from Damascus. 

In the month of July tho order suffered severe loss 
in another attack upon Saladin's camp. The licentious 
crusaders, deceived by the flight of the Mussulmans, wore 

again lured to the pillage of their tents, and were again 
defeated by tho main body of the sultan's army, which 
had been posted in reserve. The Templars, surrounded 
by on overpowering force, fought their way back to their 
camp, and left the plain strewed with the dead bodies of 
the enemy. 

The garrison continued bravely to defend the town, and 
Saladin, by various ingenious stratagems, sent in succours 
from time to time. In the month of January, 1191, a 
tempest having compelled the fleet of the crusaders to 
take refuge in Tyre, Saladin, finding the sea open, threw 
a fresh body of troops into the town, and withdrew the 
exhausted garrison. Famine and disease were now mak- 
ing frightful ravages among the besiegers; from two to 
three hundred persons died daily, and tho living were 
unable to bury the dead. After every thing in the shape 
of provisions was consumed, bones were ground down, and 
all the shoes, bridles, saddles, and old leather in the 
camp were softened by boiling, and greedily devoured. 
To add to the misfortunes of tho crusaders, there was now 
- discord in the camp, one party declaring for Con- 
rad and another for Guy de Lusignan, who both laid 
claim to the throne of Jerusalem. 

SUED was tho state of matters, when, in tho month of 
May, in the second year of the siege, the royal fleets of 
France and England cast anchor in the bay of ka 8, 
The siege was now pressed with great vigour; Saladin, 
after two attacks on the camp of the besiegers, agreed to 
surrender the city, and on the 13th of July the gates 
were thrown open. The Templars took possession of their 
ancient quarters, and the temple at Acre thenceforth be- 
came the chief house of the order. The King of England, 
the famous liichard Occur de Lion, took up his abode with 
them, whilst the King of France resided in the citadel. 
Richard stained his laurels by a deed of cruelty. The 
ransom to be paid by the garrison and inhabitants of 
Acre for their lives and liberty was not forthcoming at 
the time specified, and some doubts were raised about 
the agreement. Richard, fired with indignation, led out 
hi. prisoners, 2000 in number, into the plain of Acre, and 
Caused them all to he beheaded in sight of the sultan's 
camp. Having taken the island of Cyprus during his voy- 
age to Acre, Richard sold it to the Templars for 300,000 
Hvres d'or; and on the 21st of August, they joined the 
standard of the English monarch, and left Acre for the 
purpose of marching upon Jerusalem by way of the sea- 
coast. In this famous march they led the van, whilst the 
Hospitallers brought up the rear. Saladin, at the head 
of an immense force, exerted all his energies to oppose 
their progress, and the inarch to Jaffa formed one per. 
petuil fight. On the 7th of September, a pitched battle, 
in which the Christians had the advantage, was fought 
near Arsoof ; and two days thereafter they marched to 
Jaffa, which they found abandoned and in ruins. 

An attempt to negotiate a t rcaty of peace having i 
Richard and his army marched out of Jaffa, and pro- 
ceeded through the plain towards Jerusalem. TtM 
•lowly retired before him, laying waste the. country, and 
ing tho inhabitants. In tho mean time, the t rl i- 
u of Jerusalem were repaired, and the city was put 
Into a posture of defence. But the siege did not lake 



place. The crusaders, afraid of penetrating into the de- 
files of the mountains, which were occupied by the moslem 

forces, retraced their itejH to the 6e*-const, in a state of 
disorganization, and with the loss of their horses. 

(Th be StmelOtlBd In u.xt number.) 



PEASANTS 01 THE PYRENEES. 
The peasants of the Pyrenees have all which their 
nwessities demand within themselves. The/ grow theic 
own flax, nnd one of their most busy occupations is to 

tt. They do not steep it in water before 1 
it, as in England, but spread it on some sloping field 
or hill-side, where it undergoes no other process than 
what is effected by exposure to the weather. Not only is 
the flax prepared and woven for their own use, bat the 
wool of tie mountain sheep, undved, is made into jai 
trousers, and petticoats, as well as into various other 
articles of clothing. Thus supplied with the most common 
and neeeanrr Kinds of dress, their wants are equally simple 
as regards their furniture and food. A few brass or ci ip| er 
vessels for their milk ire alwayi used by those who make 
cheeses, as many of the peasants do, not only of the milk 
of cows, but of that of sheep and goats. For a churn they 
have a very simple substitute, being no other than . 
sheepskin. For keeping wine the shins of Lids are fre- 
quently used, with the hair inside ; and the. same article 
is also converted into a large pocket or knapsack, which 
the little girls carry at their backs. Tie 
in this manner,, is kept entire, either the head or the tail 
of the animal being folded over the opening of the knap- 
sack. All implements of husbandry used amoncsf the 
Beanuns arc equally simple in their character. The pole 
i.f tli.-ir little carts is often nothing more than the stem I 
a tree, eat off where it has divided into two branches, so 
that the ends of the two forks connect with the axletree ; 
und the Forks v.-itli which their hay is made are branches, 
or stems, of the same description, on a smaller 
Their ploughing, such as it is, i-, affected by a sorl I f 
double process, requiring four oxen — two to go before with 
the coulter, and two others with another implement in 
turn over the soil. Doth these arc generally conducted by 
women. For millet and buckwheat, which succeed ini'- 
in.Mi.it ely to the earliest crops, the soil is merely turned 
over with a shovel after the earth and stubble are burnt 
in heaps, and strewn upon the field. Tho process of pre- 
paring the ground for wheat and oats is simple in the 
extreme, both the seed and the manure are strewn 
upon the land, ploughed in together, then harrowed, and 
all is finished. The labour of carrying and spreading 
manure is performed almost exclusively by women, who 
sometimes carry it on a sort of hurdle into the fields, but 
more frequently in sacks on their heads. In the Valley 
d'Aspe it is taken to the fields in large woollen sacks 
placed upon the backs of donkeys. I find it stated in my 
journal, that in the beginning of August tho maize in tip- 
Valley of Canipan was waving in all its glory, having at- 
tained the height of a man's shoulder, and being still 
green. At the same time tho reapers had begun to I at 
the wheat and oats: and I expected to have seen tbeom 
yellow corn-fields adorned, as they are in England, with 
those golden sheaves which have so many pleasant associa- 
ti II-. To my disappointment, however, 1 found that 
the ban-cut in the Pyrenees was a very different affair 
from what it is with in ; for no sooner was the whest cut 
down than it was tied up in bundles, carried away upon 
the heads of the owners, and stowed into those innume- 
rable little barns which adorn the splendid landscape ; all 
this despatch being rendered necessary by the dishonesty 

; "opte, which is such, that no one leaves his corn 
in the fiold after it is cut for a single night. I am sorry 
this confession in relation to the people whose 
hiinpl" lives I bad prev i o usl y thought so enviable; but I 
am also bound in common justice tostate, that even their 
potatoes, when ready to be taken Op, were always wnt<'h> I. 

in ill- Valley of Carapan,— Jfri St lift Summer and 

I n tlii Pijnnca. 
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INFLUENCE OP cnillSTIAN PRINCIPLE. 

Christianity mikes no open war on the established 
usages ami evicting arrangements of Llie world ; it is op- 
posed 10 violent changes;, ii is hostile, tu anarchy ; it re- 
gulates nii!D us it finds thein , it leaves it to the never 
failing tendency of its principles and its spirit to banish 
all oppression jlid slavery Gram the world. It teac! 

trstC to rule well; it teaches the subject tu obey; 
it teaches the »trong nut to oppress the weak ; it teaches 
the rich to have compassion on the poor ; it teaches that 
every man born into Hie world baa u right to live, and to 
enjoy without interruption freedom ami happiness ; it 
hnuMI the milk of human kindness into the hearts of 
men, and reminds them that, as (iiorl has made of one 
blond all the nations of the earth, so man ought to be 
the friend of man, and not his oppressor. The very 
genius of the Gospel is emancipation ; its universal prin- 
ciple of love carries liberty with it wherever it goes. 
When that lovo touches a tyrant's heart, it melts it ; it 
converts him into a man; it dashes the sceptre of oppres- 
sion in pieces; it strikes the fetters from his slaves. — 
Rev. J. French. 

DEATH AT SEA. 

Death is at all times solemn, but never so much so as 
at sea. A man dies on shore— his body remains with his 
friends, and the ' mourners go about the streets ;' but 
when a man falls overboard at sea and is lost, there is a 
suildi'iiness In the event, and a difficulty in realising it, 
which gives to it an air of awful mystery. A man flies I B 
si luii — you follow his body to the grave, and a stone murks 
the spot. Vou are often prepared for the event. There 
is always something which help) you bo realize it when it 
happens, and to recal it when it has passed, A man is 
shot down by your side in battle, and the mangled body 
remains an object and a real evidence; but at sea the 
DUO is near you, at your side— you hear his voice, and in 
an instant he is gone, and nothing but a vacancy shows his 
loss. Then, too, at sea, to use a homely but expressive 

phrase, you miss a man so much. A dozen men are shut 
up together in a little bark, upon the wide, wide sea, and 
■allii and mouths see no forms and hear no voices 
but their own; and one is taken suddenly from among them, 
ami (hey miss him at every turn. It is like losing a Ii ml,. 
There are no new faces or new sconces to fill up the gap ; 
there is always U empty berth in the forecastle, KM MM 
man wanting when the small night watch is mustered ; 
Ultn ll one less to take the wheel, and one lis-, to lay out 
with you upon the yard. You miss his form and the sound 
of his voice, for habit had made them alnUMl necessary to 
you, and each of your senses feels the loss. All these 

things moke filch a death peculiarly solemn, and the 
effect of it remains upon the ere* for some time. — Two 
Years before the tltUt. 

IMMORTALITY. 

When I think of myself as Kriatjra through all future 
ages— as surviving this earth and that sky — as exempted 
from every imperfection and error of my present being — 
as clothed with an angel's glory — as comprehending with 
my intellect, and emlinicin^ in my affections, an 
of eraatlon, compared with which the earth is i 

■M I think of myself as looking on the outward unt- 
il itb an organ of vision that will reveal to me a 
beauty, and harmony, and order, not now imagined — anil 
as bavins an access to the minds of the wise and good 
uliieh will make them in a sense my own ; when 1 think 
of myself as forming friendships with innumerable be- 
ingi of rich and various intellect, and of the noblest 
virtue— as introduced to the society nf heaven— « meiT- 
iog there the mat and excellent, of v. bom I have read in 
history — as joined with the 'just made perfect,' in an 

ever-enlarging ministry of b vol. nee — as eonveraiM 

with Jesus Christ with the familiarity of friendship— and 
especially as having an immediate intercourse with God, 
such as the closest i ntimaeies of earth dimly shadow forth ; 
when this thought of my future being comes upon me — 
w hi 1st I hope I al so fear — the blessedness seems loo great 
— the consciousness of present weakness and unworUiiness 



• Tb^r Baa l» lU* Mill,!* of • Th» riruu^. uf ll„|»,- -m. S",n.l I 
Mr WtlU.*, „ frn, 11,11, ,n • In, I* l.vlur.hK In th- I'M!** dUI*. mi tfa. hwU m*4 
P*tly GraVutland, uituna U„. papvn -if Sim ilia— i.pin,ini[«in 1 u] II 
own BHMSff. We- nipj UMm faun the Sm I'er* MmtA, «lurr Ufa aupmflat Sat 
U>« ami Ltoa>. 



VORACITY OF THE HAftPUB. 

The starfish, too, are common here, ami 1 have a »l 
tale to tell of one. During thu month of Align 
soldier* were iu the habit of bathing in the sea 
evening, and, from tiui" to time, several ol ,hetn diup- 

• ■ bow, liathing was, in couic-cj 
alrictly forbidden, in spite of which H 
into the water one evening. Suddenly 01 
screamed for help, and when several others rushed to Ins 
assistance they found that a huge starfish had seized him 
by the leg with four of its legs, whilst it dung 
bi the fifth, The soldiers brought th« mo 
them, and out of revenge they broiled it alive and ate it. 
This advruture sufficiently accounted for the dUai 
tuioe of the other soldiers. — The French i 
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is almost too strong for hope, lint when, in this frame 
of mind, I look round on the creation, ami |M there the 
marks of an Omnipotent Goodness, to which noi!. 
impossible, and from which every thing may be hoped — 
when 1 see around me the proofs of an Infinite Father, 
who must desirc'the perpetual progress of his intell 
offspring — when I look next at the human mind, and 
see what powers a few years have unfolded, ami discern in 

it the capacity of everlasting improvement — and espe- 
cially, when I look at Jesus, the eonqu, 1 
heir of immortality, who has gape, -u- the forerunner of 
mankind, into the mansions of hylii mil purity — I can 

sad do admit the almost oyi if the ' 

everlasting life— growth— felicity of the bum 
CJwbih'sj. 

sons of oman uncowmj m -,..,;■, • 
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INFLUENCE OF EXTERNAL AGENTS ON THE 
WELFARE OK THE PEOPLE. 

pftzuimuiii. 
Mikd is unquestionably the great agent by which the 
machine of society it regulated in its movements. This 
la especially true in our day. Physical strength is not 
now «o carefully cultivated, nor is it so essential to success 
in any enterprise as in past times. Mind and its inge- 
nuity have been substituted for might and its power, and 
the change is greatly for the better. But it is to be 
feared, thaV in the present dependence of society upon 
the one, men are apt to overlook the claims of the other, 
and to forget the intimate connexion which subsists be- 
tween the two. Philosophy has been too speculative and 
too spiritual ; it has dealt too exclusively with mind, and 
has certainly erred in not inquiring with sufficient care 
into the influence of physical causes on the welfare of 
mankind. Here, in a much larger degree than is com- 
monly believed, the moral aud intellectual man lie con- 
cealed ; it is by these causes, to a very great extent, that 
oar nobler powers are either developed or destroyed. 

The malignant influence of a variety of external agents 
on society is beginning now to attract some share of public 

attention. Even in high places the question is regarded 
as one of the first importance. Government commissions 
are appointed to make inquiry regarding it; and in one 
of its branches — the health of towns — it has been deemed 
worthy of notice in the royal speech at the last opening 
of Parliament, The result of these inquiries has been 
a cimviciion. deep and strong, that nearly two-thirds of 
the diseases and deaths which at present prevail among the 
masses of the people are attributable to external causes 
« bich ordinary care or scientific skill might easily arrest. * 
Something more, however, is still necessary to bring this 
subject before the public eye in all its vital importance. 
Government commissions, a few stray reports and pam- 
phlets, and an occasional public meeting on some solitary 
branch of the great question, are not sufficient. Not 
merely tho government of the country and the local 
authorities, but the masses of human beings who are 
crowded together in our densely populated cities must be 
awakened and made aware of the dangers by which they 
are surrounded ; and for this purpose wc conceive it to be 
the duty of the press to set on foot a system of agitation 
on Che question of vital itatutics as active and extensive 
aa possible. 

• On this subject m» mi »xecuVnt address to tlio middln sad 
workjnf cIjmwi um and jirevmUun of oiocmIvo mor- 

tality, t/r William su-auite. Ml'. 



To give our humble aid to this peaceful and philan- 
thropic agitation is the object of a short scries of papers 
with which we design to present our readers. While we 
may advert to sonic of those causes which affect the 
human constitution all over the world, our chief aim shall 
be to study practical utility by investigating more especi- 
ally those external agents which affect society as it exists 
in the larger and more deusely populated districts of our 
own land. 

Climate in general — its influence, and the means by 
which it may be modified — first claims our attention. 
That it exerts a great influence on the conformation, 
stature, and general constitution of man, is beyond all 
doubt. It affects the corporeal system, and, through it, 
tho mind. Combined with the general aspect of the 
country, it gives a decided tone to the national character. 

Hcnco wo find something like a principle of resemblance 
existing between man and the atmosphere in which he 
moves. The robust frame and firm-strung muscle of the 
hardy Highlander, tell us that he breathes a clear and 
bracing atmosphere, and somewhat resembles the moun- 
tains among which he dwells. On the other hand, the 
dweller on the plain or under the eastern sky is more 
effeminate and luxurious in his habits. A low moist cli- 
mate, combined with some degree of heat, is depressing 
in its influence, and seldom fails to generate disease ; 
while a dry and temperate climate acts as a geutle stimu- 
lant, elevates the whole system, and renders the mind more 
active and buoyant. 

Such being the influence of climate, it becomes an in- 
teresting question whether it is possible to modify or 
change any given climate, and by what means? We are 
persuaded that it is possible greatly to alter the tempera- 
ture of a whole country such as ours, and that the means 
are quite within our reach. A hasty view of the subject 
would lead us U> the conclusion that the hottest climate 
should be in that spot in the torrid zone on which the 
rays of the sun descend in a perpendicular line with all 
their burning intensity. This, however, is not the ease. 
Travellers have assured us that the hottest climates 
they have discovered are under the temperate zone. 
The solution of this is found in the nature of the surface 
from which the rays of the sun are reflected. In tro- 
pical regions, where wc would expect the greatest heat 
from the powerful action of a vertical sun, that action is 
modified by the rich and luxuriant vegetation commonly 
found in such countries -, whereas, in the dry sandy desert, 
these arc reflected from a bright surface which cannot 
absorb them, on account of which the heat becomes in- 
tense. From this fact we deduce the useful lesson, that 
it is possible to change or modify the, i&xua.'Ub <& wsx 
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conn i rv , bj changing Ihe surface from which the sun's rays 
are reflected. 

There are certain natural 
late our climate, over which n HB) have do ci 
There are the surrounding 11 preve n t Ihe sum- 

mer's heat from being so oppressive, i.r the winter 
from bceotuing n Intense. Then are the mountains of 
our country, which altrncL the watery vapours of I 
mnspherc and bring thorn down ahont urn violent rains 
There are lltt the I winds, which are regulated 

in their temperature by the quarter whence they come 
and the surface over which they pan nn their way. The 
prevailing winds ctf Great Britain come oner the Atlantic, 
and are greatly modified by their passage across the ocean j 
bui if they came chiefly from the continent ok* BnrOpej 
wtiich is nearer u<, and with Utile breadth of «C» intcr- 
vetiins, they would be much colder, and Britain would 
I he benefit of ita insular position. The grout advan- 
tage of Madeira is that no wind can blow on it which has 
not been tempered in its passage by the ocean ; an ad- 
vantage winch we share in some oeglM with it, and which 
may be greatly enhanced by certain changes which might 
be made on the face of the country. 

Although these agents arc beyond our control, there 
are other means which we can use to modify the cli- 
mate around us. Perhaps the most powerful of these is 
the cultivation and drainage of the soil. Much has been 

done in Britain already in this way, and the effect has been 
most marked and beneficial. The older inhabitants 
around m can testify that our winters are not now what 
l In v were sixty yean ago. But much still remains to be 
done. There arc many marshes to be drained, and very 

i Ii of the soil to be tile-drained, and then we shall tuna 

a t till warmer, drier, and more equable temperature. 

The «• \ i I effects arising from the existence of much 
marshy and ill-cultivated soil on the face of a country 
must be obvious to all. Not only does such a surface pre- 
vent the beat of the sun from being absorbed during sum- 
mer, and thus make the winter far more severe, but when 
the sun does shine on such low marshy lands, it causes 
them to exhale noxious vapours, which are the fertile 
H of plague and pestilence in the localities where 
liny rise, and are often wafted on tho winds of bj 
tarrying disease and death to tho dwellers in molhat 
hemisphere. Some of the fluent spots in Europe are 
rendered dangerous by this very cause. An intelligent 
traveller tells m that the beautiful villas In the Catnpogna 
dl Itoma are deserted during summer ; that no one dares 
to sleep in them ; and that even the shepherds drive i bail 
in the rising grounds and come into Rome at night. 
The locality ii low and moist, and a vegetable effluvia is 
seen to rise to a certain height, in the shape of a fog, which 
is extremely hurtful both to man and beast, lla.l the 
Italian the industry and the means to drain the nil of 
this lovely spot, the evil would speedily be removed and 
the atmosphere completely changed. So, in our own 
country, the insalubrity of its marshy districts, and the 
extreme severity of the climate in some of its upland 
quarters, are capable of being much modified by the etilti- 
vatiun and drainage of the Soil. This is a matter which 
affects not only the fertility of the laud, but the welfare 
of the inhabitants. Cold as our climate naturally Is, were , 
all its marshes drained and all its surface tile-drained, we 
would soon have a more genial and salubrious atmosphere. 
The results of experiments already made fully bear out 
these statements. Desolate wastes hove been converted 
into pleasant pastures; men have been rewarded by 
bounteous harvests, and, in many well-authenticated 
cases, by a longer average lease of life. In the recent 
reports in the New Statistical Aceount of Scotland, die 
uniform reply to queries onthis subject is — ' Ague formerly 
prevailed, but not since the land was drained.' Professor 
Hiickland mentions, among other instances, a parish in 
Leicester in which he made careful observations as to the 
result of draining on the atmosphere and the health of the 
inhabitants, and in that portion of the parish which was 
well drained he found the average of life to be 22J, while 



i in Ihe olher part not drained it was only 1*J, or nine years 

■ and principle, as these have never yet re- 
oelvod their due share of public urae- 

ficial cl : ■•!■ they ore calculated to t 

great bey i. ;nl conception, and nd in- 

politleian, I 
•nee. 
Hut ! ee will be ei 

lost If not followed out by man, In his social and don 
condition, by corresponding improvements. In vain will 

1 ■• bloc v. 
heaven al the door of his own 

dwelling, Ii is here that a majority ol ilatiaa 

by day am 
whole of it by night. It is fa ■ of infancy 

and youth are chiefly spent, and if the atmosphere i 
and deleterious, II becomes the Fertile source of disease 
and death — of physical and moral deterioration. 

In a lubse !e, we sha! 1 ■ some 

investigation into I (habitations on Ihe 

edition "I" the population, anil th clients 

which may and ought to bo made in t lie dwellings of the 
poor and the labouring classes. 



FOREIGN AUTHOR*. 

F j: \ B i. <> R. 

Francois dkSauqxac dilaHotri 
raro order of minds who, emancipating them 
the prejudices of education and iheir own times, stand 
forth as the common property of humanity and the uni- 
versal church, was born on the tith of August, 
al the castle of PeoeJ in Perlgord (now the depart- 
ment of Dordogne), where his family had long- l.ern dis- 
i Ingulsbed for rank and influence. Be n 
menta of his education from his father, whose vi 
and classical attainments well fitted him for the 
Beared in a remote province of France, under ih 
loot ere of this excellent parent, he escaped the i 
initiation to which youths of his rank were exposed in the 
brilliant but dissolute capital of Louis Hie Fourteenth, 
and from his earliesl yean gave tokens of that ai 
sensibility and brilliancy of intellect for which he was 
afterwards so remarkable. 'While wandering ami 

solitudes of bis paternal residence, he acquired an 
mate knowledge of classical literature and manners, and 
laid the foundation uf that exquisite taste and style which 
were the admiration and envy of his cotemporartea. 
He began his more systematic studies at the I'm- 
of Cahors, and soon after went to continue them at 
under the guardianship of bis uncle, Antolne, Msrqi 
Fenelon, lieuten ant-general in the army. This nonhr 
roan, noted for his piety, sound judgment, and high- ' 
courage, watched the progress t niili 

parental solicitude, and under fats care his growing I 
and virtues rapidly expanded. At the age of nini 
he preached a sermon before a select assembly at i 
among whom his genius and eloquence excited I be hi chest 
admiration, and he all at once found himself the 
of general curiosity. The marquis, very properly dread- 
ing the effect which this worldly applause might ha< 
the mind of a youth destined for the sacred office of the 
priesthood, advised him to " imitate the sileuci 
and apply to his studies for several years lunger i 
commencing his public minis! ry. With that docility and 
gentleness which uniformly characterized him, he at once 
adopted the suggestion, and entered the seminary 
Sulpice, when- he enjoyed the friendship of the pious and 
learned Tronson. the superior. Here his studies were 

prosecuted with untiring assiduity, and with an anxious 
regard to the great work to which his life was to b 
voted. He took orders when twenty-four years of age, 
and at once threw himself into the laborious duties of his 
calling, with a zeat and energy that commanded the ad- 
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miration of his superiors, not scrupling to perform its least 
dignified and most irksome duties. 1 « after- 

wards, Harlay, archbishop of Paris, appointed him supe- 
rior to a socic'ty of female converts, named New CV I 
whore his mildness and prrsuusive manner were very 
effectively employed. At tins time, his glowing 
and cultivated intellect, which in common conversation 
surprised and delighted til who enjoyed his intimacy, 
when employed in puhlie declamation, luirst forth in a 
strain of tlii- UO*t finished and impassioned eToq 
Though wanting trfc stern magnificence of his coterei- 
porary Bonnet, the mingled gentleness and fervour of his 
character imparted to bn orations a peculiar charm; his 
ideas were clothed as if spontaneously with g oe g aon i and 
appropriate illustrations ; and his heartfelt, though it 

may be somewhat misdirected piety, sent them forth 
wiili Irmtotible effect. 

The reputation of the youthful orator soon reachd the 
ears of Louis XIV., whose sagacity in drawing around his 
court the most eminent men of his time, has not unjustly 
distinguished his reign as tbo Augustan age of France. 
Bnt the infamous revocation of the edict of Nantes and 

it< attendant cruelties, have marked it Out as still more 
eminently a time of intolerance and persecution. Fene- 
lon was a Roman Catholic priest, warmly attached to the 
interests of the church of which he was a member, and 
distinguished, at this time at least, for the learning, in- 
genuity, and eloquence with which he defended it. It is 

re wonderful that one of his first employments 
i a mission to convert the I'rot'atinfs of 
nge ud Aunis, when a troop of dragoons, the more 
instruments then employed for this purpose, were 
•I to accompany him. To his honour, he indig- 
nantly refused the aid of such auxiliaries, and it 
that no other means should be employed than those of 
charily and persuasion. Amid the partially enlightened 
: 1 1 ion of these provinces such means were not unsuc- 
cssf ul. The eloquence and virtues of the advocate doubt- 
less led many to forget the crnr* of the system he de- 
I. andl his mild and gentle treatment of the Pro- 
Its offered a striking contrast to the savage cruelty 
of the government. This mission beine completed, ho 
return :, where he was complimented on his 

success hy the king. 

The corammding talents and genius of Fenelon, to say 
nothing of his family influence, placed wiihin his men 
the highest honoan of his proration; hut Mi upright 

character prevent m insinuating himself into 

thr good traces of those who had the benefices of tin' 

, al t heir disposal. Th of Bossuet, bishop 

of Meaux, whose intimacy ho had gained when superior 

of t!-e Now Catholics, led him at this time to publish a 

treat: ' heretics,' entitled ' Du Ministry des 

in which their supposed errors ore assailed, 

i with greater moderation than oharactcrised his 
This work greatly enhanced his reputa- 
tion; while its purity and elegance of style, together 

i clear and copious exposition of his views of eccle- 
siastical duty, rendered it a standard authority among 
nts. He now formed the acquaintance 
of many eminent persons connected with the court, and 
among others of the Due de lleauvilliers, who remained 
sincerely attached to him during his whole life. At the 
request of the duchess he wrote his treatise ' De 1'Kdu- 
cation des Fillcs,' a work on education, which has been 
translated into our language, and is alike remarkable for 
the simplicity of its style, dl as for the accurate 

knowledge it displays of thr tendencies of the youthful 
mind. He still maintained his intimacy with Bossuet, to 
whose opinions he listened with a modesty and docility 
ilne to the age and reputation of that great man. But 
the characters of the two wore composed of such I 
tlenient', that their friends-hip could hardly be of a last- 

.■eription. Bossuet was proud, ambitious, and ara- 
•iintradiclion — a courtier, and servile instru- 

iii the hand* of Louis; Pension, with equal if not 
greater attainments than his rival, was at once meek and 



incorruptible, and scrupled not to state the plain truth in 
high places, however unpalatable it might bo. 

The Puke of Burgundy, grandson of Louis XIV,, and 
heir-presumptive to th • throne of France, was now of age 
to commence his studies, and the Doc do Beaurillieri had 
been appointed his governor. Through his infl i 
and tin: reputation of the treatise on education, Fenclon 
Was named preceptor to the prince and his younger 
brothers. This appointment gave universal satisfaction, 

and his family WefC congratulated by Bossuet and other 
1 personson the advancement of their relative. 
an Irs new duties in September, "168!). Among 
the individuals chosen to assist in the important task were 
the Abbd de Lanpoun, reader to the prince, an intimate 
friend and pupit of Fcnelon : and his confessor Father le 

Valois, a Jesuit, but a man of piety and virtue; both of 
whom coincided with tbo preceptor in his views ofednca- 
tjoa. In addition to sound judgment and great integrity, 
the young duke possessed a penetrating intellect and 
lively wit; hut these good qualities were united to an 
irregular and imperious temper, which it became I 
i of his teachers to regulate and ltd 

They never flattered his pride or connived at bis ca- 
. when there was reason to be dissatisfied with 
his conduct, no one took his part, but he was left in soli- 
todfl and silence to rennet on his faults, till he voluntarily 
acknowledged them and obtained forgiveness. In ths 
prosecution of fail Studies, they sought rather to excite in- 
terest and curiosity, than to lead him through a routine 
of dry rules and tasks. Conversation, begun by design, 
gave occasion to introduce historical facts, and to reason' 
ing and dtasoane, neb as he could comprehend and profit 
by. Stories and dialogues, relating to remarkable event* 
and characters, were read to him, calculated to inspire a 
love of knowledge and virtue. Fat Ibis purpose Fenelon 
wrote his famous ' Adventures of Teleinachus,' and ' Dia- 
logues of the Dead,' works which breathe throughout the 
most pure and cxalten sent] ments, Tbo former, in which 
the youthful son of Ulysses is led through various trying 
scenes under the guardianship of Minerva disguised as his 

preceptor, has been translated into every European lati- 
guage, and is rend at almost every European school. Had 
it been written in this age, it is perhaps questionable 
whether its popularity would have been so universal ; be- 
cafflM the spirit of the Greeks is now much better under- 
stood, and the classic retder, while he may admire the Isn- 
't" ' Tclomaquc.' as well as the general accuracy of 
the author's information on matters of ancient history 
and geography, will find the sentimental speeches, 
though excellent in themselves, somewhat misplaced 
in tM months of the Homeric heroes, who were by no 
means given to moralizing in the modern sense of the 
term. But when wc reflect upon the atmosphere in 
which the work wast composed, .is contrasted with the 

pure and sublime morality with which it is every where 
animated, no stronger evidence could be found of tbo 
power of real goodness to transform temptation to glory 
and strength, and ' mike even crowned and prosperous 
vice a means of triumph and exaltation.' There can, in 
fact, he no question as to its fitness for the end it had in 
view; nor yet as to the very soecg nft l result of the sys- 
tem pursued by Fenelon and his colleagues in tbe educa- 
tion of their royal pupil. They had the happiness, aa his 
character gradually un:' 1 'hat their care had 

not been in vain, ami rejoiced in the prospect of seeing 
him become a worthy WC C M "is. 

The important cilice and growing reputation of Fene- 
lon now gave him considerable influence at court, and 
his society and friendship; were universally courted. 
lie seems. Indeed, never to have 1 it favourite 

with Loots, whoae i itill accorded with hta 

pare and I upright character ; bat Madame do Maintenon 
became one of his | -it admirers. At this time 

bis only benefice was a small priory assigned him by his 

he Bishop of Ssarlat ; hut his desi res were extr • 
moderate, and his expenses regulated with scrap 
economy. At length, in LflM, t»a<5, YAd.^ -sjTsssKivVfcsV Visa. 
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■with tbe Abbey of St Vallery ; and a few months 
wards, the orchbishoprii- of Cambrai becoming vacant, ho 
was named tor that important benefice. He at first hesi- 
tated to avail himself of this brilliant appointment, fearing 
that his tillke of preceptor would interfere with the duties 
of the diocese ; .but the education of the prince being now 
nearly completed, he accepted it, on condition of being al- 
lowed to spend nine months at Cambrai and three with 
bia pupil. He, however, relinquished the priory he had 
obtained from his uncle, and likewise the abbacy of St 
Vallery, without even asking it for any of bis friends. I In 
majesty, surprised, pressed him to retain it ; but he an- 
swered that the revenues of tbe bishopric were more than 
sufficient for his wants, and that the canons forbade a 
plurality of benefices. Tins rare disinterestedness was 
greatly admired at court ; but it also awakened a a envious 
and malignant spirit on the part of many, which after- 
wards occasioned him much annoyance, and led to what 
courtiers would call his disgrace. It was a silent but grave 
rebuke to bis brethren in the church, most of whom ex- 
hibited a very different spirit in reference to their worldly 
interests. 
But it is in the zeal with which he entered on the 

duties of his bishopric, and more especially in tbe manner 
in which he discharged them, that we must look for the 
real glory and greatness of Fenelon. In the course of bia 
walks ho would often join the peasants, sit down wi Lb 
them on the grass, talk with them, and console ihetu. 
He visited them in their cottages, seated himself with 
them at table, and cheerfully partook of their bumble 
meals. By such kindness and familiarity he won their 
affections, Bnd gained access to their minds; and they in 
turn loved him as a father and friend, made him Lai con- 
fidant of their joys and sorrows, delighted to listen to his 
instructions and to submit themselves to his guidance. 
Long after his death, the old people who enjoyed the 
happiness of this paternal intercourse, spoke of him with 
the most tender reverence. ' There,' they would say, ' is 
the chair on which our good archbishop used to sit in the 
mtdsi of us, and now we shall see bun no more." It was 
by this habitual and immediate communication with all 
Classes of society, by associating with the unliirumateand 
the sorrowful, by assisting the weak, and by that union of 
mildness, energy, and benevolence, which adapts itself to 
every character and si lualion, that bia acquired his inti- 
mate knowledge of the moral and physical evils to which 
ou nature h subject. To the melancholy conviction of 
the miseries which afflict the greater part of mankind, 
and to the profound impression which ii exorcised on his 

mind, we must ascribe tin- tender commiseration for the 
sinful and unfortunate, which be displays more or less in 
all his writings, as well as his life-long efforts to ml 
or remove them. ' Fenelon,' says Cbanning, * saw far 

the human heart, and especially into the lurking* of 
. e. But he knew sin, not as most men do, by 

: experience of its power, so much as by his know- 
ledge ana experience of virtue. Deformity was revealed 
■ by his refined perceptions and intense love of moral 
beauty. The light which he carried with him into the 
dark comers of the human heart, and by which he laid 
open its moat hidden guilt, was that of celestial goodness. 
. tie. ugh the severest of censors, he is the moat 

\g. Not a tone of asperity escapes him. lie looks 
on human error with an angel's tenderness, with tears 
which uu augel might shed, and thus reconciles and binds 
us to our race at the very moment of revealing its corruji- 

Arni ii the,e i luble pursuits the A rchbishop of Cambrai 
now also enjoyed tbe full sunshine of fortune; but Ins 
career as a court favourite was soon to terminate, and the 
lory of. bit tHunGtm toaUnd forth alone, and in 
Opposition to the frowns of royalty. Bo had withstood 
liOU of place, and power, and riches, and 
hanonnj he was now to be tried with advarBity, and to 
show to the world how fully geni 

the fortitude to sustain, aud the st rcrij-'t Is to triuni] 
contumely and wrong. About this time the celebrated 



Madame Guyon, for whom be entertained a high esteem, 
had published a work i Short and tsasy Method 

of Prayer,' which, as it recommended a certain inward and 

nplative devotion, was thought to embody those 
• which have been stigmatized under the name of 
Quietism. This lady had been introduced by Fenelon to 
his friend the Due de Beauvillicnt, and to the Due dc 
Chevreuse, both of whom, along with himself, admired 
and respected her character. She enjoyed alsothc esteem 
of several distinguished ladies of the court; and Madame 

de Maintenon herself received her frequently at St Cyr, 
where she at first encouraged tbe propagation of her 
views. By and by, however, rumours of an unfavourable 
nature began to In circulated at court, and finally the wife 
of Louis became persuaded that Madame Guyon 's work con- 
tained gross and dangerous heresies. At the same time 

similar suspicious bad been raised against Fenelon, to 
which she listened the more readily as she had reason to 
bollere that he had been unfavourable to her marriage 
with Louis, and was moreover apprehensive of the influ- 
ence which he might acquire over the royal mind. Of these 
sentiments the Bishop of Meaux, whoso former friendship 
had been changed to envy and dislike, eagerly took ad- 
vantage to compass the disgrace of bis rival ; a task ill 
which he could reckon on tbe support of other prelates 
who entertained the same unworthy jealousy. 

The outcry against Madame Guyon now been 
general, a commission was appointed to examine her writ- 
ings, consisting of the Bishop of Meaux, the Bishop of 
Chalons, M. Tronson, and Fenelon himsel 
fruitless investigation of several month?, the Bishop of 
Meaux, who was the prime mover of the whole a 
versy, insisting that the Catholic faith was in danger, drew 
up thirty articles, which he proposed the cotnniissiuu 
should subscribe as a defence against the new doctrines. 
These, after some additions and alterations, the commis- 
sion adopted and signed. But neither Madame de Main- 
tenon nor Bossuet was satisfied with thi u ; and 
the latter, resolved if possible to extort from Feuelua a 
distinct disavowal of the views in question, informed him 
that he had undertaken a work which would dispel the 
prevailing delusion, and authenticate a true spirituality. 
llu«- far he was capable of redeeming such a promise was 
seen on the publication of the treatise, which gave the 
most distorted representations of the words and views t>f 
the unfortunate Madame Guyon, and the as 
her work had been composed ' with a design to esti 
a brutish indifference for heaven and hell, a forgelfulneu 
of Jesus Christ, and an impious omvft. ked it 
these coarse representations, Fenelon not only refused to 
approve of Bossuet's treatise, but felt himself constrained 
to pubBsh a work on the controversy, entitled ' Explica- 
tion of tbe Maxims of the Saints,' wherein hisadin 
for the piety and excellence of Madame Guyon led him 
distinctly to avow his accordance with her views. 

Tbe most influential prelates of the court now raised 
a general outcry against tbe heresies of the ArcbJ 
of Cambrai ; anil Bossuet himself hastened to the kin«, 
and asked partlon for not having sooner disclosed to aim 
the errors of his brother prelate. To defend bimsoU 
against these calumnies, Fenelon proposed that In 
should be examined by four French bishops ; hut as 
Bossuet would be satisfied with nol ' of a recan- 

r addressed himself to the king, repre- 
senting that he bad no alternative but i In iMwoOll 
b fore tbe pope, and requesting ; rmtsston I 

ceed I purpose. His Inojest 

gave orders to transmit his cause to Home without going 

there I : 'iiiness ol the are 

been reprc.- 

occupied a com mission of ten prelates far eighteen n a fl fca) 

who v 

I delay, »ud bail if runatratBad 

ecac 
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gentlest terms, twenty- three propositions extracted Grflttl 
the book. The mildness of the condemnation gave great 
offence to tbo enemies of Fenelon ; and they made a 
farther application for a condemnation of his apologetic 
writings also, which was firmly refused. The following 
reproof sent to these persons by Innocent XI. is worthy 
of being recorded: — 'Ho has sinned through an excess 
of -li vine love; but ye bare also sinned through a want of 
christian affection for your brother/ To increase the 
troubles of Fenelon, his palace caught fire about this 
time, and all his mnnuseripts and papers were destroyed. 
In reference to this afflicting event, an anecdote is told of 
him in which his tenderness for the poor is strikingly 
displayed. A literary man who had experienced a similar 
misfortune, has been deservedly admired for saying, ' I 
should hare profited but little by my books if they had 
not taught me bow to bear tbc loss of them : ' the remark 
i is still more simple and touching — ' I would 
much rather they were burned than the cottage of a poor 
peasant.' 

We have already remarked that Fenelon was a sincere 

Orthotic; and accordingly he received with great humility 

ihe decision of the church, and sent his submission to the 

pope, who replied by a letter in which his piety and seal 

wer* greatly commended. Hii holiness soon after made 

.Miners who voted against censuring the 

i cardinals. The aitimoaity displayed by 

Boasuet against fenelon threotrhoat tliisaffairsoatFeeted 

mm thai pious and gentle spirit that he held no further 

with him during life. He might now perhaps 

have been restored to regal favour, bad it not been for 

• p|iearancc against his will of the romance of * Tele- 

coict/i i the treachery Of a servant, who tran- 

I published it. Certain passages in that work 

led by Louis to be directed against himself; 

the supposition is at. variance with the uniform 

character oi the author for candour and honesty of purpose, 

>or was made to suppress it in France. That 

have become the most popular of his 

works affords a proof how impotent are the efforts 

ranny against the everlasting vitality of genius and 

resisted all solicitations to resume the agitating 

in which ho had been engaged; and we now 

mat his diocese of C'ambrai, discharging its onerous 

with a faithfulness which commanded the admi- 

n of Europe. The senile court of the ' Grand 

was. by no means a sphere congenial to his. 

and his banishment from it is. to be regarded 

to* whereby ho was enabled more entirely to 

the cause of humanity, and exhibit to 

me of the noblest examples of virtue and usc- 

That he might become personally acquaint"! 

with those who were training for the priesthood, he 

is seminary from Valenciennes to Cambrai, 

where lie assisted at the examination of the students, 

and held weekly conferences with them "n the subject of 

>o. lie encouraged them to ask him qpemana, 

be nmrered with great patience and affection. 

_.ibilv visited bis diocese, and preached in every 

boon were in fact incessant, tho most 

occupying definite portions of his time. 

re to himself— sleeping little, using 

ii at table, and indulging in no 

which he fonnd in discharging the 

late interest on behall of 

u has already been made ; and! 

the revenues of the bishopric 

in acts of charily throughout 

ii ITnl ami 1711 was distinguished 
li succession ; and 

. ill-- fronl 

—■atlri jiiiai i Mini j nl r ill ii 

e decisive triumph 
innihuated the hopes of the 



French king. After this battle, tho arch [episcopal pa- 
lace of Cambrai was filled with wounded orricers and 
soldiers ; and throughout this disastrous winter the arch- 
bishop fed the entire French army at bis own expense. 
His fame hod already become European. The invaders 
treated him all along with extraordinary respect — English, 
Germans, and Butch rivalling even the people of Cam- 
brai in their reverence for his character. He was visited 
at his palace by the generals of the allies, and at different 
times by Marshal Munich and the Chevalier de St George, 
who listened to his conversation with veneration and re- 
The Duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and 
th e Duke of Ormond, treated him with marked attention ; 
they sent detachments to guard his meadows and corn -, 
th ey transported his grain to Cambrai, lest it should be 
I by their own foraging parties ; and, when journey- 
ing through his diocese, he was often escorted by hussars 
of the imperial army. He was thus frequently enabled 
to bring together into his palace tho wretched inhabitants 
of the country whom tho wur had driven from their homes, 
where he took care of them, and fed them at his own 
table. Scing one day that one of these peasants ate no- 
thing, hi*- Enquired the reason of his abstinence. ' Alas! 
my lord,' said the poor man, ' in making my escape from 
my cottage, I had not time to bring off my cow, which 
was the support of my family. The enemy will drive her 
away, and I shall never find another so good.' Fenelon, 
anafling bimaaifal bis privilege of safe-conduct, immedi- 
ately set out, accompanied by a single servant, and drove 
the cow back himself to the peasant. ' This,' sai.i 
ilinal Maury, * is perhaps the finest act of Fenelou's life.' 
The respect evinced towards him by an invading force, 
whilst all around was devastation and bloodshed, is one of 
th.- Miiiiimesi instssoej on record of the homage which 
true virtue can inspire. 

The death of tho Dauphin, and the prospect of tin- im- 
mediate succession of the Duke of Burgundy, the pupil 
and friend of Fenelon, to the throne of France, now in- 
duced great numbers of the nobility from all parts of the 
kingdom to pay court at his palace. But the unprece- 
dented honours latterly paid him, and the European cele- 
brity obtained by his patriotic conduct during the war, 
produced no apparent change in his character as a Chris- 
tian prelate. He displayed tho same anxiety to convert, 
comfort, and instruct his people as hitherto ; and though 
his time was encroached upon by the streams of visiters 
that were daily arriving and departing from the palace, 
he regulated so carefully tbe performance of his duties, 
and tin' hours for receiving bis guests, that neither were 
neglected. But the unexpected death of the Duke, 
in 1712, was a fatal blow to the prospects of Fenelon: 
the long cherished hopes of him as a worthy successor to 
the chair of St Louis were for ever dispelled, and one of 
ttai principal objects of his life was frustrated. The i"l- 
lowing letter throws light on tho relations that, subsisted 
lietwcen the preceptor and his august pupil, and of the 
noble and independent sentiments of tho former : — ' ' > 11 - 
spring of St Louis, imitate your forefather. Be like him 
mild, humane, easy of access, affable, compassionate, and 
liberal. Let your grandeur never hinder you from con- 
ding to the lowest of your subjects. Study than 
continually; learn to make BM of them without making 
,uur masters. Search for merit; it is commonly 
modest and retired. Suffer not yourself to be beset by 
tl.it terera. Love neither praise nor mean cringing ad- 
drosses. Show no confidence but in those who have the 
courage to contradict you with respcrt, and who love your 
tion better limn four favour. Hasten to reform 
li, that you may labour with success in the reforma- 
tion of others. There is nothing weak, melancholy, or 
lined iu true piety. It becomes all things to all 
men that it may gain all. The kingdom of God doe* not 
bo a scrupulous observation of little punctilios. It 
consists in the exercise of the virtues proper to each man's 
state and station.' After his death the cabinet of the 
priuce was found full of sacli letters. 
Fenelon never recovered from tho affliction which Una 
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event caused liiiu ; ami lie was soon aft it exposed to an- 
painful bereavement in the decease of his earliest 
and best friend the Due He Beaorilliers. He I. . 

Nwithallti 
ate nature, and their loss caosed him a degree d 

i he was unable to conceal or resist. He was now 
often bathed in tears, and appeal I 
at no longer of this world. tkeM nagrets, j lined to the 
iiijm 

carriage, brought on a. fever vbleli terminated his life on 
Ihel i ITU. Dai ■ its progress be wrote to 

his friends on various matt. 

Meeasa, made his it, and then 

calmly await' 'I the approach of death. His bed was sur- 
rwmaM by weeping friends and by bis brethren of the 
church, with win rsed and reasoned 

nndl • f l« i -. tenwturi The witnesses of the 

death of tins great and good nuti considered themselves 
u having been blessed and edified by the scene. 

The I on arc numerous. The principal, 

i Iroady tnei 

il Letter*, a Demonstration 
;t*nce of a Qod;' ' Letter! on Different Rc- 
snd Spiritual Subject! ;' ' Spiritual Works:' 
mons,' and controversial pieces. The whole an- I 
»ith the pure and lofty soul of the author, who if not a 
'id was at least an i-riiriiial thinker, and though a 
1 !ic, essentially fr 

.arc familiar with the Romish Church mainly as a system 
of error and unmeaning ceremony, and who contemplate 
only threagn the intolerance and per.-- 
. she baa sanctioned, the spectacle of the rare virtues 
of I •'■ nelon, a Catholic prelate, may seem sometiiiDg like 
a phenomenon. None, we believe, will suspect us of 
undervaluing the important questions on which the pro- 
fessed followers of Christ are unhappily divided. But the 
troth ibdjI be acknowledged, thai atandpJety 

are of no church, and that he who, by diligent s. mi of 
the word of God, seeks to imbibe UDS spiral .hi I obey the 
injunctions of the Saviour, an hardly fail to rise above 
the clouds of scctarlanis.'n into the heavenly atmosph. m 
of universal Christianity. Such a man was the subject of 
this brief sketch, is tl:"iiev. 

which has been thus touchingly given by one of his moat 
'.i pliers: — 
' When we speak of the death of Fenelan, we realize 
the trulh of what we nil acknowledge, but few feel, that 
the good man never (lien ; that, to use the words of an 
eloquent divine, 'death was but a circumstance in bin 
We may say, ss we read bis writings, that we 
are conscious of his immortality ; ho is with us ; his spirit 
is around us, ii enters into and takes possession of our 
souls. He is at this time, as be was when living in bis 
diocese, the familiar friend of the poor and the sorrowful, 
the bold reprover of vice, and the gentle guide of the 
wanderer ; he still says to all, in the words of his Divine 
Master, ' Come to me, ill ye that arc heavy laden, and 1 
will give you rest.' In the houses of the unlearned, where 
mes of Louis the Fourteenth and Bussuet have never 
entered, except as connected with Ken-Mon's, where not a 
Word of his native tongue would be understood, his spirit 
has entered as a minister of love and wisdom, and a well- 
worn translation of his Reflections, with a short Memoir 
of his life, is laid upon the precious word of God. What 
Las thus immortalized Fenelon? For what is he thus 
cherished in our hearts? Is it his learning? Iliscele- 
I : His etoqeencer' No. It is tin" spirit of Christian 
love; the spirit of the Saviour of i- 'i it is poured 

nil liia writings; of that love (hat conquers 
self, that binds us to our neighbour, th.it raises us i 
This is Fc-nelon's powr | i that touches our souU. 

We feel that he has entered into the full meaning of that 
Mil Inn? passage in St John, nnd made it the motto of his 
life: 'Beloved, let us love one another; for love is of 

one that lOlBtfa is loin Of Bod, and 
knowcthGod. Ho that loveth not, knoweth not 
for God is love.' ' 



ADVENTURE OF A BALLOON. 

I illage of La Soebc was, about sixty years since, 
the scene of an occurrence which sufficiently shows bow 
isolated it was, and bow con.: rant it» iahabi- 

taota were of what was tben caus.ii> it sensation 

iiiir, . It was at the time wh 

when i 

appeared of the title of ■ inlrijrid,' which has always been 
the propertv I those »he «..:! the skies — 

arrived at Lit je. He obtained from 1I> 

mission to construct his balloon in the citadel, and esta- 
blish ■ ' ■ 'supply bio with the ljs necessary 
for inflation. Everybody in the city and its neighbourhood 

ilnp.lt:> 

them with so mm-'. and tlio 1- i 

•as fixed upon for the «s^ 
the crowd to obtain admission to the citadel was so 
that a 1 1 ■ irly occurn 

re of the ] ■ ore the best places | 

it was, rappily averted, an spec- 

tator*, amonest whom van the MaW Bishop sad all the 
municipal ameers, were finally accotono 
At a si by the discharge of artillery, the ■ 

'rawn. 
and the many-coloured orb appeared, li 
earth, from which it sei 

riicu who grasped the cords. Blancbard was s>- 
ear. The immense machine was gently sway 

where the prime was stationed, and Madame 

mont, who sat beside him, descended li 

with a bouquet in her hand, which 

aerouaut. Blancbard. affecting to stoop 

sired tin' soldiers to cut the cords, and at the earn. ■ 

that the balloon riew up with the rapi.' 

to the ground lay as if ,: 

by the fall. The prince rose in auger, ami turn ins: to 

v ho sat near him, exclaimed, ' I win wai 
trick which this fellow intended to play us; 1 
not believe that the impudent l'Vie luujii would bavo 
audacity enough to sully his honour and i - by an 

usive to a whole people.' Then turning towards 
Blancbard, who still pretended to bo in a swoon, ' 1 am 
not the dupe of your miserable jugglery,' h 
shall not be lost sight of till you have construe! 
balloon ; and if you do not go opini 

the arm of justice, and lose your head like .. 
inon robber.' Having- uttered these words, he in 
got into his carriage, and returned to the palai 
mean time the tonantless balloon soared majesl 
into tbu air, was for some time kept in view, and i 
disappeared in the direction of the Ardenm 
happened, that at this very time a great discussion had 
arisen in the little village of La Roche, in which 
and poverty rei t The images of 

saint and the Holy Virgin were both in a pitial >l 
as regarded costume, and the inhabitants were too poor 
to supply the wants of each; a collection was mat 
It did not realize more than enough to pisreh 
for one. Opinions were divided, some declaim-- ! 

i saint, others for Our Lady; the pari 
former were in lb v, and on the day 

he appeared, cHnquant-neux, in a garment of great 
splendour. Hut scared r had his hinge receive 
honour due, when a wondrous obji \c tala- 

nished eyes of the \ilhgen, by tb'' in the sky 

of an enormous globe of resplendent hue, which descend- 
ed directly upon the tower of tho church, It was 
on examination to be composed of silk, and the in 
tauts of La Roche were at once convinced (bat it was a 
present from the Virgin to deck her image ! 
immediately npon this impression— the balloon « 

once Cut into pieces, and a series of robes was 

hare honourably sustained tb i 

robo from that day to this. — CWW.'. . ( Uu 
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MARY DOUGLAS: 
OR, THE PIRATE'S ATTACK. 

The ' Seabird' was under weigh. As I went on deck she 
in lying with her canvass spread to court the salutations 
of ihe rising breeze. At that moment our sails hung 
li-il -isly against the masts, and the exhalations thatcurli-d 
upon the waters rose perpendicularly to the upper regions 
of the air. Soon, however, they began to flutter and chafe 
with the rigging, as if impatient at the tardy movements 
of the wind, till, as it came murmuring from the Jersey 
there, mist, and ripple*, and ships were moving swiftly 
towards a point, which, in the dimness of the hour, seemed 
the opening into another world. We soon reached it, 
and the perilous scene of our future labours opened before 
us. I tunioil to look for the lighthouse. It had disap- 
peared ; and the vessels in whose company we had sailed 
were scattered, like a frighted flock, tuwards every corner 
of heaven. The breeze freshened ; we were shaping our 
solitary course for Turk's Island. At length, the beams 
of the setting sun lighted on nothing but otir own little 
Teasel and the blue waters that rolled around us. 

• And now," thought I, ' 1 am in the world alone — 
upon ' the wide, wide sea.' ' 

' W e have every prospect of a favourable passage,' said 
a roice near me ; and for the first time since I embarked 
I recollected that I was not the only passenger on board. 
The speaker was a venerable gentleman of some three- 
score years, with silver locks and a countenance expres- 
sive of amia"hle feelings, though careworn and melancholy. 
On his arm leaned a small and extremely graceful female 
figure, to whom his remark had beeu addressed, aud both 
were gazing- in the direction where the waters were Mill 
Hashing with the living splendours of the sunset. 

' Beautiful ! ' at length exclaimed the lady, without 

ng to heed what the other had said. ' How lovely 

is this scene, my dear father ! And see, what a beaut iful 

-loud ! It seems as if it were one of the enchanted isles of 

nd." 

Who hat net felt the magic of a voice? 1 had not 

teen the speaker, and yet her ton.es came over me like 

pleasant music. 

' Yoo are the child of imagination, my dear Miry,' 
said her father, affectionately, passing his arm round her 
waist ; ' would to Heaven you were less n j • 

' But,' said she, in a mournful tone, ' I do uot always 
indulge in gay fancies." 

' True, my dear; your feelings change their hues as 
often UVJ as suddenly as the clouds of heaven. See, 
yonder! your enchauttd island has already lost its, 

-, and now lies brooding on the breast of the sea a 
dusky and threatening bank of fog. Thus suddenly do 
you pa:* from the brightest dreams of happiness to the 
darkest forebodings. I repeat, would to Heaven you 

.as tho child of imagination ! You had been hap- 
pier.' 

The father, in alluding to her constitutional weakness, 
had probably awakened dis;ressing recollections ; for she 
hung her head and withdrew from his arm, and when I 
approached to get a view of her face, her eyes were filled 
wilh tears. She turned away quickly on seeing a stran- 
ger. Bat that view was enough. I have spoken of the 
magic of a voice, but what is it to the human faceP 

m interested with the singular deportment 
of mv daughter,' said the old gentleman as she retired. 
I started, 1 believe in some confusion. 
' Site has just risen from a bed of sickness,' be continued, 
melancholy accent ; ' aud I am fearful will never 
be herself again." 

l! I m ie to judge of her malady from her appear- 

l rid L, ' I ah told ») that the mind has had more 

iith the ruin which has been 

lovely countenance.' 

.i ate right, sir,' replied he, with o sigh ; ' her ill- 

. u occasioned by mental anguish, the cause of which 

i-otn our hearts. Suffice ic to say, that 

: intemperance seldom falls alone ; and that 



when a youth of high promise immolates himself on the 
altar of the disgusting fiend, tears and broken hearts at- 
tend the sacrifice. 1 

The old man spoke with mournful energy, and 1 pitied 
him. 

* Is there no hope of the reformation of such an out- ? ' 
I inquired. 

' In this case, none. It is more than six months since 
William Ashtou fled from society, and went to sea as a 
common mariner. The presence, the devoted affection, 
the tears of my child could not reclaim bin — what on 
earth then can ?' 

' What indeed ! ' repeated I. ' And this voyage is un- 
dertaken for the recovery of her health ? You will excuse 
my inquisitiveness," I immediately added, ' I have lived 
long enough in your country to acquire her characteristic 
mode of questioning.' 

* I hold it eery man's duty as well as interest,' said 
he, ' whose lot it is to travel on the great deep, far from 
his home and kindred, to relate so much of his own history 
as shall entitle him to the sympathy and confidence of 
the companions of his voyage. I am a Scotchman, and 
my name is Douglas.' 

' My name,' said 1, ' is Brae, and I am a freshman is 
College; you have my whole history.' 

The shadows of night had settled over the solitary 
waste before we ported for the night. Many leagues of 
sea had been ploughed in that short period, as the ship, 
yielding to the impulse of the powerful breeze, dashed on 
her way over the billows. Three days of this prop 

wind brought us off the Hatteras; and though at the 
distance of three hundred miles from land, we received 
the usual greeting of the Cape, and were obliged to do 
homage to its strong spirit, uuder bare poles, for several 
hours. It will be supposed by those of my readers wlm 
will have the charity to consider me a man of taste, that 
during these three days I had not avoided the society of 
Mary Douglas and her father. If I may so speak with- 
out being misunderstood, or expressing my meaning too 
strongly, I had become <juite a favourite. I found her 
mind all that her countenance had promised. Her suffer- 
ings bad been cruel ; sufficiently severe, indeed, to cause 
a temporary alienation of her reason, but its only remain- 
ing trace was an occasional wildness of the rye, and an 
imagination highly and sometimes painfully susceptible of 
excitement. In her moments of animation it was delight- 
ful to stand by her side, leaning on the ta (Trail, and be- 
hold the world of romance her playful faney would call 
up above and around us. The ocean and everything visible 

OH it- surface, the finny herds that glided through its 
depths, were all made to assist in supporting, adorning, 
and peopling her ideal world. 

Bex father was happy to see her possess even the 
shadow of enjoymeut. 4 You will not have many days to 
revel in these watery realms of fairyland,' said he, ' if 

we go on ut this rate.' 

The propitious and powerful breeze that had brought 
us out of port, and which bad temporarily been put to 
the rout by a counter and more violent gust from the 
Hattcras, bad now revived, and came sweeping from the 
north-east in a steady gale. Swift flew the Seabird on 
her snowy wing, dashing recklessly through the exulting 
elements, as if anxious to redeem the time that had been 
lost In port. 

Shortly after crossing the tropic, the breeze suddenly 
left us. There is nothing that a seaman loves less than 
a calm : the rushing of the wind in a small hurricane is 
far more welcome it it only blow the right way ; and pe- 
culiarly aggravating is it to be becalmed within sight of 
his destined haven. We could not a« yet tee Jamaica, 
but along the south-western quarter of the horizon lay • 
pile of dusky clouds which tho captain assured us was tho 
loom of that island. The reader will not wonder, then, 
if, in our circumstances", all the strange oaths and in 

found in a seaman's vocabulary were called into 

by our ncttl eaome captain and h is crew, and hurled 

without mercy on the winds and weather. 
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' Yoo may have more rind thin you winl 
reach Kingston moorings,' Mid I, a littlo nettled at (heir 
absurd conduct. 

• Mow— blow — let it blow!' roared the captain; ' I 
•would r.ii li bottom at once than lie here roast- 
ing ill this sun that's enough to cook a (luineamau. Be- 
sides, Mr Brae,' added he, in a milder tone, and pointing 
to the north-west, 'yonder is Cape Maise, the eastern end 
of Cuba, not fifteen miles off. Two hours' rowing would 
bring us oft' a gang of the picarooning rascals to cut our 
throats if we shouldn't happen to hit their fancy ; and 
though this good ship is called the Scabird, she is one of 
that kind which can't rise without a swell. I say then, 
let it blow.' So saying, he took his glass and went into 
the maintop, where he might be seen fur an hour 
noitering the Cuba shore. 

It was Ibe fourth afternoon of the calm. Imp., 
was visible in almost every face. But my feelings agreed 
perfectly with the weather. There reigned aa complete 
a tranquillity in my bosom as in the elements. M;>ry 
Douglas was there ; it was enough ; I felt not the sun ; 1 
li-ared no pirates. Mistake me not, gentle reader. I do 

not say that I was in love, for on the doctrine of tender 
sentiments I BDtcrUin some sceptical, perhaps treason- 
able ideas. I only found myself strangely fascinated, was 
glad I was just there, and as 1 was. I pitied Mary 
Douglas, and would have done much to have made her 
. She seemed better than when we sailed; but well, 
■tantially happy, she certainly was not. Still that 
hectic glow would appear on her cheek, and flitter and 
depart like the tints of sunset, leaving it colourless as 
marble. She lived in a world of fancy, and beautifully 
would she deck the objects of her own creation ; but then 
there would come a revulsion of her feelings — a •]• 

n — when one who studied her speaking countenance 
might rightly conceive that fancy, aided by memory, was 
conjuring up a far different scene. Oh 1 how has my 
heart yearned, u 1 have gated upon her in these sad 
moments, for power to extract the worm that bad taken 
such deep hold upon her peace ; to recall her to a world 
■be was so eminently oneiifiad to bless and adorn, and 

thai should no longer fright her from its stern realities 
by dreadful images of the past. She had closed her book 
and I had been sitting by her side, I know not bow long, 

E;rhapa an hour. Our conversation had been interesting, 
jt of its subject I have only a confused recollection. 

• Say no more, Mr Brae,* said she, rasing; ' I should lie 

weak to deny that I understand you ; but,' looking up into 

ga with a melancholy smile, ' you know something 

of my past history ; you know that I once loved ; * here 

her lip quivered and the colour left her cheeks ; ' but lie 

£ roved himself unworthy, and I tore him from my heart ! 
ut oh ! in doing this, think you that I did not rend my 
heartstrings P ' She left me in tears, and retired to her 
cabin, adding only as sbe passed, ' My heart is crushed, 
Mr Brae, I feel that I can never love again.' 

The sun bad settled far towards the Meiiean Gulf be- 
fore Captain Boltrop came down from his look-out. 
Standing on the quarterdeck, ho again looked long and 
anxiuustv to tho westward. 

' There is that between us and that shore,' he at length 
said, ' that I dread more than 1 would that shore in a hur- 
ricane off St Domingo.' 

' I thought that nothing could be more terrible be a 
seaman than a gale of wind upon a lee shore," observed 
Mr Douglas. 

1 1 had rather fall into the sea than into the hands of a 
bloodthirsty picaroon,' said the captain very decidedly, 
and with an air of groat meaning. 

Just then tho sotting sun dipped its Gaming circle in 
the waters of tbo Caribbean Sea. 

' There is a spot in the sin med. 

The captain looked at it a moment, and then smiling 
grimly — ' Ay, a spot, and a dark one, too,' said he ; 
■ watch it, Mr Brae, and see if it sets." 

The dark object, which appeared on the very disc of 
the sun, and which I had taken for one of those spots 



that are occasionally seen on his su ail of sink- 

ing behind the bright and level waters with the part of 
tin' luminary on which it was first observed, seemed te 
mount upwards, and after lingering amoi ha last 

visible arch of the glorious orb, it spran .t pure 

and glowing element which the sun had shrd along the 
western horizon. It wavered for a moment between the 
heavens and the earth, as if uncertain to whh li to attach 
itself, till, as the flashings of the living light became 
faintor, it appeared on the sea a black and mot : 

■peck, 

' The sun has found water to wash him clear of your 
spot, Mr Brae," said the captaiQ, with anoth.-r 
in) -u'rious smiles; ' I wish it h.nl gone down with 
him.' 

An air of deep care set tied over his face. I knew net 

what to make of him or of bis words. 

' Why, what do you take Ibat speck to beP' I at length 
inquired. 

' Look for yourself, Mr Brae,' said he. 

I took the glass from his hand, and examined the dim 
distant obj. 

' It is a boat, captain.' 

* Ay, a boat!* echoed he, 'and coming for us aa nut 
as twelve stout rowers can shove her through the ■ 
Now you know why I wished for a wind, and a bard 
too.' 

The beautiful twilight of the tropics had now s. 
in all its softness oter th<- quiet bosom ol The 

I of Cuba rose majestically from it s crystal I 
boldly lifting their pointed peaks to the spotless heavens, 
and I fancied that I could almost hear the s 
of the small wave aa it broke upon its coral strand. The 
heavy loom in the south-west, as if it bad nul 
grace the setting of the king of day, after glitlerini: 
moment in a thousand gorgeous colours, sclil' >l 
the heaving breast of ocean, leaving only a dark ma: 
a church with its spire in bold relief against tl 
no sooner caught our captain's eye than he choutcit 
as much rapture as a seaman ever allows himself to ex- 
press, ' Tho Blue Mountain Peak of Jamaica ! i I 
hoed with enthusiasm by a dozen joyful voices 
were still ono hundred miles from the island, and wrre 
not gaining an inch on our way towards it; still i 
eye was turned to it with affection as to a long * 
home, and on emotion awoke even in my breast, cli 
from those which of late had usurped i: ""ses- 

sion. The whole view to the westward was beauty, un- 
broken by a single blemish, and nothing of alarm was 
there save the dark spot on the sea to which so susp. 
a character had been attached by our captain, but - 
had already disappeared in the increasing darkness of the 
hour. But the cast, aa if envious of the tranquillity that 
reigned in the opposite quarter, wore a savage scowl. 
Knormons piles of vapour, block as the smoke from a 
volcano's crater, shrouded the heights of fit Doming, 
blotted out tho very shores from our view. It look> 
deed as if the island had sunk, and another of subterranean 
formation had risen from the depths of the sea to till its 
place. 

' I would give a month's wages,* said the captain, with 
an air of deep thought, ' if we could hare that squall upon 
us within an hour.' 

I stared at him with a feeling between contempt and 
astonishment. 

1 Yon doubtless do honour to a seaman's taste,' said I, 
drily; ' fur my part, I dislike my follow-Creatarei so 
little, that I would rather see a piratical privateer within 
gun-shot than encounter the contents of yonder mass of 
solid darkness.' 

■ It may be proved before you leave tho ship, Mr Brae," 
replied he, with great coolness, ' that 1 fear the face of 
man as little as another.' Then taming to the whole 
ship's company, with very considerable dignity, 'Oe 
men and shipmates,' said he, *I have reason to apprehend 
that danger is at hand. The boat that is putting off to 
us is doubtless a pirate. Of armed men she is certaiflljr 
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(tall ; for I have lived too long on the sea not to know tbc 
gli ttf r of arras in the sun. It is more than probable that 
ihe bos comrades ; for would one open boat venture to 
attack a vessel of our size P Something lias been hinted 
about fear, and, to say the truth, 1 had rather run than 
meet these gentry. But that is out of the question, and 
right we must, as long as there is a man to stand at one 
of those trass guns, or to pull a trigger." 

Threo cheers were the echo to this chivalric speech, 
and not a moment was lost in preparing to give the pirate 
a warm reception. A formidable show of miscellaneous 
article* of warfare was drawn from the secret places of 
the ship; and there were finally mustered on deck fifteen 
men, twenty stand of arms, and two brass cannon. These 
last, after being wheeled to the starboard side of the 

anarterdeck and charged nearly to the muzzle, were 
trust through port-holes towards the quarter whence 
our foes were expected. Our small arms were loaded 
with three balls each — every man girded with a cutlass 
and a brace of pistols — and the captain even carried 
his precautions so far as to have the railings, bulwarks, 
and sides of the ship well ilushtd, in order to give a 
slippery foothold if they attempted boarding. After all 
this bustle of preparation, every man posted himself in a 
situation to command a view of the whole prospect to the 
westward, and a look-out was stationed in every top, By 
this time night had drawn her curtain close around the 
scene, and no trace of the sun's existence remained but 
in Lis pale-faced representative, now riding near her meri- 
dian. For an hour no sound broke the deep silence that 
reigned throughout the ship. Not a murmur to excite 
alarm, or even suspicion, arose from the slumbering ocean, 
and it seemed even criminal to believe that any being 
could be found daring enough to disturb a tranquillity so 
deep and holy. 

' It is a lovely hour,' said Mary, in a whisper, as if 
afraid to trust her voice. ' Can there be danger?' 

* It is just such an hour as man selects for the exercise 
of his evil genius,' replied I, in her own tone. 

The gigantic piles of vapour remained motionless as 
rocks of adamant, resembling more the black smoke of 
some smouldering mine of coal than exhalations of the 
son's nhsuw. No lightning glanced from its bosom. The 

feeble and timorous moonbeams were unable to penetrate 
its dark depths, only faintly silvering their edges, and 
rendering visible and more gloomy the blackness below. 

" There is a hurricane in a visible shape,' said I. 

Still the dark mass moved not, but stood upon the 
waters, motionless, and black as a mountain of infernal 
elements. Hour after hour rolled on, and the scenes on 
either hand continued the same. Suspense had rendered 
the men fretful and impatient, and, after straining in vain 
to discover some dim trace of the foe or to detect the dip 
of their oars, many had closed their eyes in slumber. Mr 
Douglas and bis daughter had retired for the night. 
Th« hour of midnight came, and the moon was fast sink- 
ing towards the sea. Like the rest I had become weary. 
* Well, captain,' said I, ' what has become of our friends 
from Cuba-" 

' Gone to the bottom, I hope,' replied he ; ' but there 
is no knowing how to calculate for the rascals, so we had 
better keep a sharp look out yet.' 

' Fox my part," said I, ' I am tired with looking at ao- 
thing, and will just sec bow the squall comes on.' I 
turned accordingly, and a flashing on the water, rising 
and disappearing in quick and regular succession, met my 
eye. 

* There they are ! ' exclaimed the captain, whose eye 
had taken the direction of mine; ' the rascals have rowed 
clear round us, and are coming on from the St Domingo 
sid«. Stand to your arms, boys ! the rogues aro upon us.' 
In an instant every man was at his post, and on the alert. 
' Stand in the shadow of the spars and rigging to bo out 

lit,' continued the captain, 'and not a man of you firo 
tilll give the word,' 

* Ay, ay, sir,' responded the crew, with nautical preci- 
sion. 



' And now," said the captain, who really went to work 
in a business-like style, • let us get this gun on the other 
taclc, Mr Brae, to be ready for the gentlemen.' 

The muzzle of the piece was accordingly thrust through 
the opposite port, keeping a dead aim on the boat, which 
was now little more than a quarter of a mile ■'.; 
from ua. 

■ Strange,' said I, 'that the fellows should cbooso to row 
against the moon, when, by so doing, they must know wo 
should see the glitter of their oars.' 

' I suspect,' replied the captain, ' that they had no 
choice about it. You forget that we have had more or less 
wind off the land since sunset, and are at least six miles 
from where we were then. The probability is, that the 
rogues lost us after nightfall ; bnt it seems they havo 
found us at. last.' 

The boat was now very near ns, still not a sound came 
from her. The closest and most painful attention could 
not hear the dip of her oars, which rose and fell like a 

Eiece of mechanism, glittering in the moonlight like 
lades of silver. 

' Boat, ahoy ! ' cried the voice of Captain Boltrnp, in its 
most startling tones. No answer was returned to this 
summons, and the oars were plied more lively. ' Keep 
off! you rascals,' again shouted our commander — 'off! or 
I'll blow yon out of tho water ! ' 

This threat and the firebrand which I flourished with 
great fierceuess seemed to make the pi r.M . The 

motion of the boat was arrested. Captain Boltrop thought 
the victory already achieved, and ho again raised his voice 
in tones of authority — ' Throw your arms overboard, and 
come alongside.' 

A volley of musketry was the reply to this summons— a 
dozen balls whistled by, and the captain's hat flew across 
the deck. A deep imprecation burst from his lips. The 
next instant a broad stream of flame issued troni the 
quarterdeck, and the explosion of the piece broke upon 
the dead stillness of the elements with a noise like 
thunder. A distant crash, • heavy splashing in the water, 
above which a cry of mortal agony was terribly distinct, 
had arisen in the direction of the foe before the smoke 
dispersed sufficiently to enable us to see the effect of our 
•hot. No boat was then to be seen, nor any trace of her 
crew ; we had in all probability sent every soul into eter- 
nity. 

' By George!" cried the captain, with something like 
compunction in his tone, and rubbing his head with his 
handkerchief, ' I would rather have taken the rascals and 
had them decently hanged, than sent them to the I ■• 
in this off-hand manner. You couldn't have made a 
better shot, Mr Brae, if you ' 

A horrid yell, rising apparently from the very deplhs 
beneath the ship, stopped him in the middle of his speech. 
A boat glided out of tho smoke, and, shooting under our 
bows, a dozen dark forms were seen springing from it to 
the side of the ship. Bnt our precauti ons had been wisely 
taken, and were completely successful. No sooner did 
they touch the slippery vessel than most of them, with 
the most horrid blasphemies, fell back into the sea, snap- 
ping their pistols at us even after they were filled with 
water. At the same moment their boat, which had been 
completely riddled by our shot, filled and sunk to tho 
bottom. Three only got upon deck, and were immedi- 
ately overpowered and secured. Five more were with 
difficulty dragged out of the water and disposed of in the 
same manner. One powerful fellow, however, was not so 
easily quelled. He bad succeeded in getting one foot upon 
deck, when a young seaman, named Ralph, flew at him 
with the fierceness of a tiger. They cloned, and after 
balancing a moment between tho deck and the water, I M 
pirate, who was much the heavier man, fell baekw.irds 
overboard, dragging his antagonist with him. They both 
sunk, but soon rose again about four rods from the ship, 
clinging closely together. Then commenced a combat 
the most singular and appalling I had ever witnessed. No 
one on board seemed to think uf devising means of assist- 
ing our champion. No one dared to Ore upon the pirate ; 
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for so closely were they coiled together, so rapid were 
their rvolutions, and m dim tlie light shed by the moon, 
I »u mipossiiiir- to lii' al endangering the 

the other. At tlie commencement of t li ■ ■ straggle, 
imed solely it drovnio 
other, They whirled over oa Che taper (1 
it »boui like iv . i: M.I--. I sharks. Uu'li then lank and were 
for a while lost to our sight. Presently they rose again, 
hick and heavy hl"«s. end 
- led fury Mink again. It wea- 

S.'. in. h w ..iittl have | ii' 
tight more like savage beast- of prey, bent on throttling 
other, iii"' 

-land see our man murdered J" at length 
exfllabnod i rofce from among the crew. It operated like 
the »i" ii i bal h il fallen upon us all. 

■ Clear iway [be boat there! 1 ihouted the captain, and 

Just then, afti r an 
effort I of the combatants sunk. 

li. i . so Ions, thai the men who 

were U'tting down the boat suspended their operations, 
.iii.l we nil stood I with uncertainty and anxiety 

rig their re-appearance. At Length, about thirty 
be waters parted ; but only one man was seen 

■ Is it you, R9I, .plain, in a suppressed 

■ Ben il "" "I I'ii'i. il IcMt, on my knife-Wide," re- 
sponded Hie freebooter, with the accent and laogh of s 
fiemi , :i 1 1 1 1 1 nearly to hi* whole height out of the 

i he" weapon with | I towards us. 

Another hollow laugh rung over the water*, 1 

00 the 

1 the moonlit sea, as if some new id just 

into ft. V- ■ the tard) thought that noar 

ruslied on every heart. Some, in the blinded ftiryof the 

ii. actually discharged their pieces Into the centre 

,-t tin eddies, withoat staying ta reflect open 

ils mi rs with their (.-mis in i--.mIi- 

upoa the sea like panthers robbed 

iil'tli.,1 1 prepared to fin the moment ho should 

hove toe water. Bal he roso no more, 

;• of death that had been aimed at 

his life aped harmlessly over his hi ad; and bad it been 

the greet 1 
roighl 

, I., ill" lid . A sullen 

- 1. nl tin- ship, The man I oily 11 each 

other, and with lowertngbrows an their bel 1 less prisoners, 

as If a sufficient atonement had not been rendered fortbe 

; ii.. 'li. i,ne skilled iu the language of 

the human ■-, it was evident thai m -tiling but 

-.trai jit of discipline held then bach from -• 
in al v act Of a - that would have sunk 

li vel » ith the pin ilTea. Judging of 

elinga of his craw from their look*, or more pn 
from hie own. and mxloai to remove the tcniput: 
in ,1. : itdered our eight prisoners to be II 

under the hatches, and ihey were accordingly tumbled in 
with mi little ceremony. 11 . .nd of 

been lost, we had 1 
lining; for our prisoners either did not or would 
.nid English or French. But when they tired 
apen m, from twelve to sixteen mi ihle,an4tbe 

yiU that followed '.>ur discharge was such as i* never ex- 
I from mortal man but by the pangs of the last 

8Lxoi "booters had certainly ; 

oil. V night fancy that an open 

could ban against a vessel of the size of - 
completely bewildered us to imagine. They must - 

een intoxicated, or in the situation ofabeastof prey, 

the goadinga of hunger will impel to rush Doom 

a_ foe from whose face he would otherwise have fled. 

Viewing it in either light, it was anact of the most daring 

Tin- struggle had been fierce*! ' 

passed. The ship was restored to her usual 

tranquillity, and wax ro re a gentle breeze from 



the shore, yet so slowly as scarcely to rotHe the face of 

The tioin of the conflict hid called up the tcrrifii 
mates of the cabin; and all the >hi 
assembled oit deck, lilent, but too d 

rust passed to sleep more 1 1 M try was 

there; her cheeks Hushed with the c 
the events of the nisjht had occasioned. Siil! ■ 

a cnld shudder would rush throof ia she 

murmured, in a suppressed voice—' That fearful 137- 1 
1 shall never forget it.' She was in a state of high nerroo* 
m. Her eye shone with uncommon lustre-, and 
glanced over the sea unsteadily, 
have their turn nest,' said i 

A low creaking sound from the rigging and the warnlnr 
voice of the captain, announ- 
onset of the winds was at hand, at 
head Alary to the cabiu when the ship was b 
upon her side by the pressure of a furious gust. N'o pre- 
caution which prndei and 

the ship in a condition to grapple safel] power- 

ful adversary-, had been our wary < 

No cam-ass was spread aloft but the three clos"--rcef<-d 

la A large detachment of those braasy 1 1 
mentioned I the lenith when the (in* squall 

struck us. It lasted but a minute. That n 

ever was sufficient to War our tops* 
were borne away like feathers on the wings ol 
A dead calm and a ' hurrur of great dark -t|.-»i 

Hollow, whispering sounds were heard in the an 
numerous little halls of pale light glean 
on the dark canopy which had now completely irr. 
arena. 

' We shall have it soon,' observed the captain, in a 

calm, low voice. 

Scarcely had he spoken, when a meteor of uncommon 
size and splendour shot from u point m 
glaucing across the dark background of the eav 
the sea. Then the whispcra 
plied. A sijund arose in the distance us of cat 
to battle, and cv roar 

winds til : waters. Like other 1 

had read of storms 1 mountain ware* lashed 

into fury; but what description can do justice to thw 
terrifie truth o( Mich a scene, or who that is a stranger to 
the »i 

faint ide-a of all that is meant by a ' stor 
burricanes of these seas are as shortlived as the/ apt 
showed no t- tfai tem- 

pest that had raged during I 

.111,1 well- Cat* 

ingo had sunk beneath the b 
heights on our right we , hcvis al- 

most to the zenith. Within a mile of us lay a sloping 
shore clothed with brilliant green in 1 
No naked sand hills marred the beauty ul ape, 

all was green, save where, or 
or an opening vale presented ils painted eugir 
broete mills. 

' If there bo an Eden on earth,' said I, ■ wc hanre it 

115.' 

' The sun shim Oooglas. ' oa as 

beautiful than Jamaica; m - sbsb, 

who seems to have marked out Ihfl fait est portions o«" 

1 lod'i earth for the e .an, is 

might 1 ■ led ■ terrestrial paradise." 

Tin- remark was just and striking, la taking a aonrev 
of the world, it is not upon tl -ncape 

merely that the mind most delights to dwell. A 
though, like of a stranger"* 1 ,r* the 

first objects 1 
eollectinir that it is man who stamp* 1 char. 

, it turns from th 
manners of society. In a community of 
lightened freemen, it discovers a nutter an! 

beauty surpassing everything in the natn 
pride of the forest must stoop to nine , the beauties of 
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vegetation must, fade ; i lie mighty hills are to sink in the 
general wreck of nature; but the virtues that exalt a 
nation are a garland which the breath of eternity will not 
wither. Such is iis just estimatiou of the world. With 
what rapture, then, must it torn to view the country 
where the grandest scenes of nature dwindle into insigni- 
ficance before toe sublimity of man's virtue P But where 
on earth shall such a land be sought. 9 Surely not within 
tin.- tropin. By some strange fatality, this broad zone, 
emphatically the garden of the earth, is trodden by slates 
and barbarians. Here, whore the Deity is most visibly 
present by the works of his bounty and power, rnnn sins 
with the highest bud. Here, where nature lifts her 
altars t the everh'sti-.ig bills ) nighest heaven, his thoughts 
•re most grovelling. The stranger who would leave 
Jamaica with most favourable impressions must view it 
at a distance as we did, or be ■panted to its shores, and 
alight on a pinnacle of its sequestered mountains, wl>. u ■■■. 
without seeing a human being, he can view the bland as 
it came from the hand of its Maker. 

We passed up the beautiful bay of Kingston, and in the 
afternoon anchored about half a mile from the shore. 
Numerous boats were boarding us and departing on differ- 
ent fronds. A hundred ships, were discharging or re- 
ceiving their cargoes, to the cheerful song of the sailors. 
I he passengers soon collected in a group on the rawter- 

deek, crazing on the thousand novelties that met the eye 
from too island, town, and bay. Mary was there, in ex- 
cellent spirits; every moment discovering and pointing 
out, with the most animated gestures and exclamations, 
some new object of admiration. At this moment a barge 
from the castle di the bay, containing an 

and a platoon of soldiers, with orders for the delivery of 
our prisoners into the hands of justice. Accordingly, 
amidst a profound silence, they were marched one by one 
from the hold, where they had been immured for fifteen 
hours, and pissed over the side of the ship into the boat. 
There they were handcuffed and bound. Two other barges 
were in attendance with an equal number of men to act as 
guards. The sight of these wretches painfully affected 
Miss Douglas, and carried hack her Ihjmata to the 
bloody scene of the preceding night. She shuddered at 
th.- recollection, and murmured, ' lie that uttered that 
dreadful cry is not, here.' 

Although she had spoken in a low voice, her words fell 
upon the fir of the last prisoner, who was just in tile act 
ni taping the ship. He was a youth of about two and 
twenty, with a slender but very elegant figure. His 
■'nance might have been striking and expressive; 
but it was now disfigured with a scar, and bore the infal- 
lible marks of long unJ habitual indulgence in intemper- 
ance. I said he heard the voice of Mary. U o stopped, 
and looked as if he were nailed to the deck. He put his 
band to his forehead like one bewildered, and his eve 
wandered over the ship as if searching for the sound he 
ill it fell upon Mary, ami he stood 
gazing upon her with a countenance varying strangely 
the vacint stare of idiocy to an expression of inex- 
plicable meaning and even agony. Sha ras absorbed in 
her own reflections and heeded him not. I made an 
exclamation of aurpfisi eted her attention to the 

miserablf man who was so closely observing her. She 
looked, her eye met the ghastly stare of his, and if a 
bolt from heaven hid struck her she could not have 
fallen more quickly. 

'William Asbton!' cried the wretched father} 'are 
- v.i satisfied ? Will yon take her life tool" 

The miserable man rushed past bis guards, threw bock 
the curls from her forehead, and, gasping for breath like 
one in the agonies of strangulation, gazed upon her. 
Then, springing to the vessel'* side, before any arm could 
interpose, he buried himself in the sea. and never roM 
more- It was some lime l»fore Miss Uouglast showed any 
•urn* of life. At last, after a strong convulsion, she 

opened lirr i 

here n her" said she, starting up in the berth. 
She stared wildly around, and then, pointing with Ler 



finger, a single shriek, as if sent from her very soul, 
burst from her, and again she sunk down insensible. 
The shock had been too much for reason, if not for 
nature. For the remainder of that day and all the suc- 
ceeding night we hung over her, uncertain whether each 
fii might not be her last of mortal suffering. At leugth 
she fell into a deep sleep and reposed quietly. She awoke 
perfectly calm; and looking her father steadily in the 
face, she again said. ' Where is heP' 

' My child, be calm,.' said the old man. 

' Am 1 not calm P Have I not suffered ? and think you 
I cannot suffer more ? Let me know the worst. Where 

is William Ashton r" 

' In pity to your lather, Miss Douglas,' said 1, ' endea- 
vour to compose yourself. You shall know all in time.' 

* I do know it," said she, in a hollow voice ; * 1 know 
it — I sco it : they are leading him to a scaffold — to a 
death of shame.' 

" Mr ■'■'. I, 'let ber know the truth ; U i- 

hardly more terrible than ber present surmises.' 

'1 lie old man assented ; and taking her hand, be re- 
lated in the gentlest manner the fate of her unworthy 
lover. With wonderful composure she listened to the 
narration. The fountain of her tlars broke up, and she 
wept long and freely; then, closing her eyes, her lips 
Were seen to move as if in prayer. Her tears and Mi 

I her. Again she slept, and aw. 
quiet spirits. It almost, seemed that the news of Ash- 
ton's suicide was to her less terrible than the idea of lii> 
suffering an ignominious death as a malefactor. She 
signified to her father that she felt able to travel. The 
bour had come when we were to separate : and now came 
my trial, I wished to speak to her of myself ; but every 
principle of manhood repn-ril tin; selfish thought in her 
present situation. She seemed to comprehend my feel- 
ings, and, extending her hand to me with a smile, said, 
' Farewell, Mr brae; I have crossed your path like a 
dark vision ; but, oh ! forget me. Let it be as a dream 
since wo first met.' She hesitated a moment. ' 1 inay 
have caused you unhappiness : most gladly would I have 
•■I it, and gladly would I remove it now were it pos- 
sible; but look upon my face, and be convinced that, were 
it even as you wish, you would soon have to mourn again. 
May Uod bless you!' 

The boat that was to convey her to tho shore was ready. 
I watched it till it disappeared. 

' Are you ready to land, sir ( ! 

Awaking as from a trance, I gave tho speaker a be- 
wildered stare, and, for the first time during many days, 
I recollected the objects of my voyage. With a feeling 
of solitude, which even the thoughts of my home could 
not subdue, I followed my baggage into the waiting 
wherry, and in a few minutes placed my foot upon my 
native land. 

Twelve months after the events contained in tbo pre- 
ceding narrative had transpired, 1 stood again upon my 
native soil. Various had been my fortunes iu the interim, 
but they are of no consequence to the reader. The com- 
panions of my voyage, with but onctcvorptioa, were nearly 
forgotten— its incidents that were not associated with that 
one individual remembered but faintly. 

I was sitting in my study discussing a subtle point of 
otitic*, when some one knocked. A servant entered and 

handed mc the following note : — 

' An old acquaintance requests the pleasure of Mr 
Brae's company for a few minutes at the hotel.' 

I rosy instantly, adjusted my dress, and followed the 
messenger. 

Mi- i loggias opened the door, and Mary, blooming and 
beautiful beyond even my gayest dream, stood beside him. 

There was no romance in what followed to any but the 
parties concerned, anil it were needless to dwell upon tho 
story. In a single sentence, therefore, 1 nil) my that Mr 
Douglas bad travelled with his daughter until her health 
was re-established ; that be was, at tbo time of which I 
speak, on his way home; and that the Mary Douglaj of 
my story is now the Mary Brae of my bosom. 
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THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

(Continued from page 90.) 

Tub military friars adhered faithfully to the standard of 
Richard, and Marched with him from Jaffa to Asealon, 
where they assisted him during the winter in repairing 
the fortifications. Whilst they were thus employed, Con- 
rad, the pretender to the throne of Jerusalem, sni 
bv the Duke of Burgundy and the French, was intriguing 
with Saladin for the advancement of bis own scheme* of 
private ambition. Richard, when informed of his traitor- 
ous correspondence with the infidels, summoned him in 
appear in the camp at Asealon. The marquis refused ta 
obey the summons, and throwing off the mask, attempted 
to gain possession of Tyre, but was repulsed. in an as- 
sembly of the. barons, Richard denounced him its a traitor, 
and it was declared that he had forfeited his right to the 
share of the revenues of the Latin kingdom, which had 
been allotted to him by the council of Acre. Transported 
with indignation, he made fresh overtures to Saladin, and 
a treaty was concluded between (hem, according t" which 
they were to make joint war agsin-t liich.nd; Ml before 
it could be carried intaeiecutiun the marquis was assassi- 
nated. Sir days after fli- tostb, QHMQ Isabella, bia widow, 
married Richard's nephew, the Count of Champagne. In- 
duced bv tha Templars, Guy de Lusignan agreed to abdi- 
cate in favour of Isabella and the Count., and as a recom- 
pense for the loss of his empty title, he was to receive 
from the knights the island of Cyprus, tbey reserving to 
themselves certain splendid possessions in the country, 
which they were to hold as private property. 

The Count of Champagne and Isabella were crowned 
King 1 and Queen of Jerusalem ; but Jerusalem had yet to 
be conquered. The army, at \ ■ aj n ■nee more resumed 
■rob, with the avowed Intention i>f laving *ie_-c ■,„ 
ili' I loljr City. At Beitnabah the crusaders again halted 
for the apm <if a month, on pretence of waiting for the 
new king and the forces from Tyre sod Acre; bat the 
rugged mountains which lay between them and Jerusalem 
were the real cause of the delay. When the pilgrims 
murmured at this inactivity, Richard had recourse again 
to the advice of the military friars, nnd it was decided in a 
great council that the iotetition of besieging Jerusalem must 
be abandoned. Accordingly, on the 1 th of July the christian 
host began a retrograde movement, and were infested in 
the rear by the cavalry of the enemy. Richard hastened 
to Jaffa, and from thence sailed to Acre, intending forth- 
with to return to England. He had collected his galleys, 
when intelligence reached Acre that Saladin, at the head 
of a powerful army, had advanced from Jerusalem and 
laid siege to Jaffa. The Templars marched by land to the 
relief of the place, and Richard hurried by sea. He 
leaped foremost upon the beach, drove the Saracens before 
him, and encamped under the walls of the town with a 
force of only seventeen knights and three hundred archers. 
Next morning the enemy returned to the attack, but the 
king maintained his position till the arrival of the Temp- 
lars with the main body of the army. 

Both monarch* being now weary of the war, a treaty 
of peace was concluded between them, which was la List 
during three years, three months, three weeks, and three 
days. It secured to the Christians the privilege of visiting 
Jerusalem without tribute or molestation, and to the La- 
tins the possession of Tyre, Acre, and Jaffa, with nil the 
sea-coast between them. The English fleet sailed home- 
wards, and Richard, in the disguise of a Templar, secretly 
embarked in • galley ploced at liis disposal by the erand- 
master. After the departure of Richard, the Templars, to 
secure their dominion in Palestine, erected and garrisoned 
several strong fortresses. The most noted of these was 
the Pilgrim's Castle, which commanded the coast-road 
from Acre to Jerusalem. It was a place of great strength, 
and had a garrison of 4000 men. 

The great Saladin died in March, 1193, and his vast 
empire fell to pieces. The pope, thinking that the dis- 
sensions of the infidels afforded a favourable opportunity 
for the recovery of Jerusalem, caused a new crusado to be 



S reached ; and two expeditions were speedily organized in 
■IV, which set out by different routes for the Holy 
Land. In defiance of the truce, and in spite of the remon- 
strances of the military friars, the newly arrived warriors 
tallied out of Acre, and ravaged the moslem tenrii 
A i 'li licence of the violation of the truce the 

'mans flew to arms. The renowned 
I, i-"t lor of the deceased sultan, rapidly marched from 

Jem at the head of a powerful army, and con 
tli- Hermans to quit the open country and ilirow them- 
selves into the fortified city of Jaffa. Havil 
them to make a rash sortie, be fell suddenly 
main body, defeated them with terrific slaughter, and, 
entering the city pell mell with the ftagitives .mm 1 
the enure Sennas force. The small garri i 
Templars was massacred, and the fort ili cations were rased 
to the ground. 

The military friars now made vigorous preparations 
for a war which they could ii ivoid ; and 

the troops were marching out of Acre the Kith.- of Jeru- 
salem was accidentally killed. By the two orders a 
marriage was speedily negotiated between ' 
Ainauri, king of Cyprus, who wei I Kiug and 

Queen of Jerusalem ami Cyprus; liter whleli 
repaired their ensile'., pul their I ft state of 

owense, and maintained their ground until the arrM 
of the sceond division of German crusaders, whose pre- 
sence gave a favourable turn to the war. The mussudman 
army was defeated in a bloody battle fought between Tvre 
and Sidon, and Saifodden, desperately wounded, fell back 
With DU shattered forces upon Damascus. The crusaders 
now took Beirout, and all the towns between Tripoli and 
Jaffa; but their triumphant career was arrested by dis- 
sension. The two military orders retired to A, re with the 

barons of Palestine, whilst the Germans threw themselves 
into Jaffa, and rebuilt the fortifications of that pan. 
When Saifeddcn heard of the separation of the knights 
from the Germans, he played his old game over again. 
Having induced the latter to come forth into the 

he attacked tbem with his whole force; and. thou 
crusaders gained the victory, it was purchased wii 1 
lives of their best men. 

In the year 1205, the King and Queen of Jerusalem 
died at Acre, and Mary, the eldest daughter of l*abel|s 
by the famous Conrad, was acknowledged heiress to lie 

crown of the Latin kingdom. She wis fourteen yean of 
age, and during her minority the military Irian 

I jroirdians, defended the kingdom against all the 
attacks of the infidels. In 1209, she was married to the 
Count dc Brionne, who brought with him a large ( 
of knights and foot soldiers from France. Th.- Templars 
took tho field with the new King of Jerusalem and his 
French knights, and gained some signal successes over 
the Mussulmans ; but the French soon grew tired of the 
war and returned borne, leaving the military friars the 
sole defenders of the Latin kingdom. Queen Mai 
in the twentieth year of her age, leaving an infant daugh- 
ter, named Violante, whilst the Count de Bricnn 
tinned to wear the crown. 

In the year 1215 the pope summoned s general council 
at Rome, for the purpose of arranging a fresh crusade : 
nnd the King of Hungary and the Dukes of Austria and 
Bavaria having been induced to place themselves at the 

head of a numerous army, composed of many different 
nations, sailed from Venice, ond landed at Aero in the 
beginning of the year 1217. The crusaders, accompanied 
by the Templars and Hospitallers, laid siege to tho strong 
fortress of Mount Tabor; but their patience became ex- 
hausted, and, deaf to the remonstrances of their allies, 
they abandoned the siege and moved towards the coast. 
They were attacked in toe rear by tho Arab cavalry, and 
their retreat would have been most disastrous but f> r the 
gallant conduct of the military friars, who sustained tha 
charges of the nioslem cavalry, suffering immense loss in 
men and horses. 

The King of Hungary and the grealei ,e <-ru- 

s adcrs now returned home, but the Duke of A uatria r«- 
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mained in Palestine during the winter ; ami in the follow- 
ing spring a large body of (rash SRUUtan, with a valiant 
Land (if Templars and Hospitallers, reached the shores ef 
the Holy Land. In the month of May, the galleys of 
the Templars, with the fleet of the crusaders, sailed from 
Acre to Egypt) and cast anchor in the mouth of the 
Nil.'. After a gallant defence, the city of Damietta 
was taken by assault on the 5lh of November. During 
the siege the Templars performed prodigies of valour, and 
several times saved the intrenched camp of the Christians 
from being taken by a powerful inusstilman army. Im- 
mediately after the capture of Damietta, the Grand-master 
of the Temple returned with the King of Jerusalem to 
Palestine, to provide for the defence of the Latin kingdom. 
The Duke of Austria had by this time returned home, and 
during the ensuing spring most of the Crusaders followed 
bis example, leaving the military friars tu maintain a 
desperate struggle for the preservation of their posses- 
sions in Palestine. Conradin, sultan of Damascus, in- 
vaded the country at the head of a vast army, blockaded 
Acre, and laid siege to the Pilgrim's Castle. In their 
intrenched camp at this place the Templars maintained a 
fores of -luOO men, who successfully resisted the assaults 
of the infidels. 

During the summer of 1221, considerable succours ar- 
rived from Europe, the troops of Conradin were driven 
beyond the frontier of the Latin kingdom, and the Grand- 
master of the Temple returned to Damietta, to superintend 
tho military operations in Egypt, where a most disastrous 
campaign was closed by the surrender of Damietta to the 
infidels. 

Shortly after the disasters in Egypt, and the conclusion 
of an eight years' truce with the Mussulmans, John tie 
Bricnnc, with his daughter Violante, queen of Jerusalem, 
landed in Italy, and had an interview with the pope. A 
council assembled at Perentino, which was attended by 
the pope, the Emperor Frederick, ic. The pope urged 
the emperor to fulfil the vow which he had made eight 

J ears before to lead an army to the succour of the Holy 
.and; and the hand of Violante was offered him, with 
the crown of the Latin kingdom as the dowry of the 
young queen. The nuptials were shortly afterwards cele- 
brated ; and all men now expected the speedy conquest of 
Jerusalem, and the restoration of all the holy places to 
the arms of the Christians ; hut the glowing anticipations 
which bad been formed from the union of the emperor 
with the young Queen of Jerusalem were doomed to a 
speedy disappointment. 

In the middle of August, 1227, the emperor set sail 
from Brundciaiuni with a powerful array, but returned to 

land after three days, on a plea of ill health, and Was 
publicly excommunicated by the pope in the great church 
of Anagni. Without troubling himself to obtain a recon- 
ciliation with the Roman pontiff, the emperor again em- 
barked with his forces at Brundusium, and arrived in the 
port of Acre in September, 1226. The pope sent letters 
to Palestine, denouncing him as publicly excommunicated, 
and commanding the military friars not to join his stand- 
ard; As they paid implicit obedience to the pope, and 
treated the commands of the emperor with neglect and 
disdain, the latter instructed his lieutenant to seize all 
the property they possessed in his dominions in Europe, 
and to take possession of their precAptufiM- He also 
made soma violent attempts against the two orders in 
Palestine, and sought to take from them their castles 
and strongholds ; hut the military friars flew to arms, 
and Frederick thought At to decline a conflict with them. 

During the winter be concluded a treaty with the infi- 
dels, whereby Jerusalem was nominally surrendered to 
bim. He then made a peaceful march to the city with a 
' ' few attendants, and performed the solemn farce of crown- 
ing himself in the Church of the Resurrection. The 
bob) affair was a mere delusion ; and after a stay of a 
• days in Jerusalem, Frederick hurried back to Aon 
to prepare for his return to Europe. After his departure, 
the Templars, in revenge for the wrongs the emperor had 
done them, drove all the Germans out of Acre and other 



parts of Palestine, and compelled them to take reluge in 
Tyre. 

V\ ■ are now approaching the memorable period when 
!em was re-conquered from the infidels. The de- 
scendants of the great Saifcddcn had gone to war with 
each other; a new crusade had been preached in Europe; 
and the Templars, desirous of taking advantage of the dis- 
sensions amongst the infidels, had recommenced host ili- 
ii<-., and anxiously awaited the arrival of the crusaders. 
The greater part of those who bad assumed the cross wore 
permitted to compromise their vow, and enrich the papal 
treasury, under tho pretence of paying monev towards 
the expenses of the expedition. The King of" Navarre, 
however, the Duke of Burgundy, and the Counts of Brit- 
tany and Bar, proceeded to Palestine with a considerable 
force of armed pilgrims. 

They marched with a party of Templars to attack tie 
Sultan of Kgvpt, but were defeated in a bloody battle 
near (raza. The survivors retreated to Jaffa, and sailed 
from that port to Acre, where they joined the Grand- 
master of the Temple, who was preparing to carry the 
war into the territories of the Sultan of Damascus. On 
their march towards Tiberias they were met by the sul- 
tan's messengers, who were proceeding to the grand- 
master with overtures of peace, and offers to surrender 
Jerusalem upon terms very advantageous to the Christians. 
The < ! rand-tnastcr of the Temple joyfully acceded to 
these terms, and induced the chiefs of the crusaders to 
assent to the compact ; but the Grand-master of the 
Hospital absolutely refused to bo a party to it. Imme- 
diately after the conclusion of this treaty the greater part 
of the pilgrims returned home, leaving the Templars to 
fulfil their engagement and recover Jerusalem. 

In the year 1210, Richard Earl of Cornwall, the brother 
of Henry III., king of England, arrived in Palestine, and 
aided the Templars in rebuilding the castle of AoollOTli 
This was the only exploit performed by hira in the Holy 
Land, and immediately after its accomplishment he set 
sail for England. Towards the close of autumn, the 

Templars, in conjunction with the Sultan of Damascus, 
inarched against Gaza, and speedily obtained possession of 
the dismantled fortifications. They rebuilt the walls of 
the castle, established a strong garrison in it, and then 
marched joyfully upon Jerusalem. The fortifications of 
the Holy City having been dismantled during the siege of 
Damietta, the military friars entered it without difficulty 
or resistance, and took possession of their ancient quarters 
nit Moriah. The Sultan of Egypt, when informed 
that they were in possession of Jerusalem, sent an army 
across the desert to drive them out of the city before they 
bad time to repair the fortifications ; but the Templars 
advanced with all their forces to meet the Egyptians, and 
gained a great victory over them, having cut them to 
pieces or driven tbcm into the desert. 

The Christians, however, did not long retain possession 
of Jerusalem. The Sultan of Egypt, finding himself unable 
to resist the united arms of the Franks aud the Sultan of 
Damascus, called in tho Carizmians to bis assistance. 
They were a fierce people, originally from the neighbour- 
hood of the Caspian, and were encamped on the left bank 
of the Euphrates, pasturing their cavalry on the plains, 
when their chief received a deputation from the Sultan 

of Egypt, inviting their assistance in the reduction of 
Palestine, and offering them a settlement in the country 
as soon as it w as recove red from the Franks . Thus invited, 
the Carizmians crossed tho Euphrates, ravaged Syria, 
and directed their march towards Jerusalem. The mili- 
tary friars, regarding the city as untenable, resolved to 

abandon it, and many of the Christian inhabitants quitted 
it with them, and proceeded under their escort to Jaffa. 
More than six thousand, who had remained behind, after- 
wards attempted to nakt t h.-ir escape, but only three 
hundred succeeded m reaching Jaffa; the rest were 
slain or dragged sway into captivity. Tho barbarians 
entered Jerusalem sword in hand, massacred the few re- 
maining Christians, and pillaged the citv. Th»y then 
marched upon Gaza, took it by " iKc ikuvv- 
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ton to tha sword ; after which they sent messengers to the 
Sultan of I-'py ]4 to announce their arrival, who thereupon 
dispatched his army, in all haste, to join them befon 

The military friars, in conjunction wilh the troops of 
Damascus and Oarac, marched Dp attacked the 

united armies of t ritmlans, and were 

exterminated in a bloody battle of two days' continuance. 
The liiaicJ-iru.t-'i ,■: .11, ami the 

Qnod-muter of nr. Three 

hundred and twelve Knighl s Templars, and three hundred 
ami twenty-four serving brethren, with MTcral tl 
soldiers in the pay af the order, were slain in the t 
fbht. Tha enemy then laid siege to the Cattle of Asea- 
Ion; hat the Hospitaller* mode such a gallant ' 
that the infidels raised the siege in despair, and spread 

themselves throughout Palestine, destroying and pill 
all the country. 

A new crusade was DOW preached in Europe, hut with 
little, jin'ii-tit enthusiasm had died a way, Hid 

the military friars, for several years, received OBlj 

assistance in men and money. The Emperor Pn 

who still bore the empty title of King of Jerusalem, be- 
stoweil no thought upon the Holy Land, sacepl to abuse 
the Templam, by whom that land had been so gallantly 
defended. Tin- military orders, a . still main- 

tained a brave struggle against the fearful odds Opposed 
It them I Atcalon, however, was taken by storm, and the 
Bg citadel of Tilierias shared the same fate. 
A general chapter of the Templars was assembled in 
t be 1 'il-rriin's Castle, a new ijrand-master was ehns'-n, and 
circular mandates, which were promptly attend 
were sent to the western preceptories. summoning all the 

brethren to Palestine, uddiiwtinathe immediate trans- 
mission of nil the money in t ha dil iiuriee to the 
marten of the order at Acre, In the course of a 
few years the Carizmian* were annihilated ; but the Holy 
Land, though happily freed from the pretence of these 

nans, hud every thing to fear from th ■ p 
Saltan af Egypt, with whom hostilities wen still con- 
tinued. Be had dethroned the 9ul tan of Damascus, the 

ally «if the Templars, and Ins IWM BOW extend' 
many of the fairest provinces of Syria. 

In the summer of 1249, Louis 1\., kins of V ranee, 
landed in Egypt at the head of a powerful army, and 
took possession of I»amietta, which was abandoned on 
bis approach, In the month of June the Mitt 
tin; Templars left ACM with I sir -ir; 
hoard, and joined the French fleet in the miitith of the 
Nile. The campaign in Egypt proved exceedingly dis- 
astrous, hut. we DM 11 ills. In the 
march towards Cairo the Templars led Q)C Van, ■ 

In wo blood; battla widen 
were fought with the infidels, th" greater part of them 
fell, and In the las! the itrniid-mnater was slain. The 
army attempted to retreat when retreat was almost ba- 
ke soldiers were dispersed and scattered ; thou- 
sands died by the SO thousands, with the king 
df, fell alive I >nds of the enemy. All those 
of the prisonerj who were unfit for service as slaves, or 
unable to redeem tbemaelfM by ransom, were inhumanly 
massacred, nnd a circle of heads decorated tbt walla of 
Cairo. The king, having obtsined his flbertt bj tin tar- 
1 of Henrietta and the payment of n vast I 

nmed with the Templars to Palestine, Did t ■- 

rie.irs at A .-re. The ye:ir alter liis dopcr- 

the order concluded a tram with the Sultan of 

JCUS. 

The Tartars, under llolagan, now Invaded Syria and 
Palestine, entered Jerusalem in triumph, and ravaged 
and J eto la t ed the whole country. In the montli of Sep- 
r, 1260, they were completely de fea ted I 
tian array in the neighborhood of Tilierias. and 
■ 1 back beyond the Euphrates. The commander of 
i-'xptian army was tln a famoni Bendocdsr, «■■ 
his master upon his return, arid wi 

1 formidal 
the Teiuplan. He took bj storm the cities of Cesarca 



■ 



and Arsoof, rased the fortifications, and put the garrison 
sword. After an obstinate defence, the itrortjr 

fortress of Saphet capitulated ; but the -.nltan 

broke his agreement with the order, and offered them 
the alternative of the Koran or death. Tliey all n 
to renounce their faith, and were behead--d, : 
her of fifteen hundred. Jaffa and Beaufort were taken 
nison of the former was massacred, that 
of the ' march out wilh the bo 

1 if war la ty of Antioch, contain- 

ing .1 popofiUon of 100,000 souls, was tab 

I to ■ heap Of ruins, the inhabitants being 1 
slain nr carried into captivity. 

Two years thereafter, Louis IX. again landed near 
Tunis, it the head of an array of crusaders, and ape 

fell a victim to tl Imtte. Hit troops, ;.i 

ing severely from sick 

the hopes of the Latin Christians were 1 
appointed, In the summer of 1271, Pi 
England arrived at Acre with fifteen hundred men, and 
ined bv the military friars ; but nothuv 

ancc was achieved. In the spring of the following 
the sultan concluded a trure with the inhabitants nl 
hut only the city and adjacent plain, and the road to 
Nazareth, were comprehended in the treaty. Edward 
returned to Europe in the autumn, and thus terminated 
the last expedition undertaken for (he relief of Pale 
Tho Sultan Kelaoun, who was rai 

pi and Syria shortly after th Dendocdar, 

I the war with terrible suceess. La- 

■.. and Beirout, fell into his hands; an 
was preparing to attack Acre when death terminal' 
victorious career, He was succeeded by his Kolii, 

who, in the iprlng of 1201, n al the 

f sixty thousand horse and 
md foot. The. siege lusted six weeks, during i he whole 
ofwhich period the s dliee and attacks were incessant After 
dian forty days of hard lighting, the double wall 
I the 
and more than three thousand of tho garrison, fl.'d by 

i his ships, and sailed away for I 
general assault, which followed, the militar} friar* r< 
for a time all the efforts of the enemy; but ther were 
overpowered by numbers, the Grand I .nple 

was slain, and the infidels hurst into the city. Thousands 

of Christiana were hilled in attempting to escape by sea ; 
K Bed to the churches, and perished in the 
flames; ten thousand, who Bed to the motlem ramp to 
beg for mercy, were beheaded by command of I 
three hundred Templars, the sole survivors of the 
in Acre, fought (heir way to their convent, itites. 

and bade defiance to the advancing foe; u 
them, with the treasure of the order, got on board a 
small vessel ,' tired 

to a large tower, which, being und :th • 

tremendous crash, md buried the defenders in its ruin*. 
The city was set on lire, I ''ions were demolished, 

and the last stronghold of tbe Christian power in Palestine 
was reduced to desolation. 

Me have now done with the military history of this 
famous order, and have only to notice their cruel per 
lion and downfall. Philip the Fair, king of Fri 
having east a greedy eye on their possessions, resolved 

heir ruin in order to enrich bimsel I 
spoils. • .-, 1307. bjr 

secret orders from the king, .-ill the Templai 
1'rench dominions were simultam 

l/surd and incredible crimes were laid to their 
mch as denying Chr 

on the cross, womhippi'i. 

ingand roasting infanta and anointii 

fat, celebrating hidden rites nnri . fttc. Tin 

Templars, it is very probable, were licentious 

their morals; but these accusations were manifest 

true, and invented for the nonce. During twelve daya o(f 

severe imprisonment, they remained constant in the 

denial of the horrible crimes imputed to tbe fraternity; 
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the king's promise of pardon extorted from them no con- 
fession of guilt, and they were therefore) handed over to 
the tender mercies of the Inquisition. 

Some of them, under the torture, now confessed the 
crimes laid to their charge, but afterwards r o&Mle d lata 
confession ; the far greater part. however, remained firm, 
protesting their innocence to the last. In England, and 
other countries of Europe, they were imprisoned and tor- 
tured, but, with few exceptions, tbey persisted in main- 
taining the innocence of the order. None of tho Templars 
were executed in England, but in France mum- of turn 
were burned at the stake ; and among these the grand- 
master, whom the pope, the creature of the kiug, had 
treacherously drawn into his power. 

On the 3d of April, 13-12, the papal decree, abolishing 
the order of the Temple, was published in die pretence of 
the council assembled at Viennc. To save appearances, 
the pope issued a bull transferring the property of the 
order to the Hospitallers; Ibis bull, however, remained 
for a considerable time nearly a dead letter, and the 
Hospitallers never obtained a twentieth part of the ancient 
possessions of the rival order. 



MISCBIEKS OF A SARCASTIC TEMPER. 
The laws of social benevolence require that every man 
should endeavour to assist others by his experience. He 
that has at last escaped into port from the fluctuations of 
chance and the gusts of opposition, ought to make some 
improvements in the chart of life, by marking the rocks 
on which ho has been dashed, ami the shallows where be 
has been stranded. , 

The error into which I was betrayed, when custom first 

gave me up to my own direction, is very frequently inci- 

to the quick, the sprightly, the fearless, the gay — to 

all whose ardour hurries them into precipitate execution of 

their designs, and imprudent declaration of their opirj 

•Ido-m count the cost of pleasure, or examine the 
distant consequences of any practice that flatters them 
« ith immediate gratification. 

I eaUM forth into tho crowded world with the usual 
juvenile ambition, and desired nothing beyond the title of 
a wit. Money I considered aa below my care ; for I *»w 
such multitudes grow rich without understanding chat I 
could not forbear to look on wealth as an acquisition easy 
to industry directed by genius, and therefore threw itaside 
as a secondary convenience, to be procured when my prin- 
cipal wish should be satisfied, and ray claim to intellectual 
excellence universally acknowledged. 

I I was not long before I fitted myself with a set of com- 
panions who knew how to laugh, and to whom no 
recommendation was necessary than the power of striking 
oat a jest. A inong these I fixed my residence, and for 
a time enjoyed the felicity of disturbing the neighbours 

every night with the obstreperous applause which my 

sallies forced from tho audience. The reputation of our 

■rv day increased, Bed, as my flights and remarks 

latad by my admirers, every day brought new 

solicitations for admission into our society. 

I can scarcely believe, when I recollect my own practice, 
tint I could li .iv.- been so far deluded with petty praise, 
as to divulge the secrets of trust, and to expose the levities 
off frankness, to waylay the walks of the cautious, and sur- 
prise the security of i tless. Set it is certain 
that. ] ears, 1 heard nothing but with design to 
i-l! it . and saw nothing with any other curiosity than 
miter some failure thai might furnish out a jest- 

heart, indeed, acquits me of deliberate malignity 
or interested insidiousticss. I had no other purpose than 
to heighten the pleasure of laughter by communication, 
nor ever raised any pecuniary advantage from the cala- 
mities of others, i led weakness and negligence into 
difficulties, only that I night divert myself with their 

5 and distresses ; and violated every law of 
friendship with no other hope than that of gaining the 
reputation of smartness and waggery. 

1 would not be understood to charge myself with any 



crimes of the atrocious or destructive kind. My delight 
was only in petty mischief and momentary vexations ; and 
acutcness was employed not upon fraud and oppression, 
which it had been meritorious to detect, but upon harm- 
less ignorance or absurdity, prejudice or mistake. 

Th is inquiry 1 pursued with so much diligence and saga- 
city tint 1 WU SOU It relate of every man whom I know 
some blunder or miscarriage ; to betray the most circum- 
spect of my friends into follies, by a judicious flattery 
of his predominant passion ; or expose him to con' 
by pldCiflg him in circumstances which put his prejudices 
into action, brought to view his natural defects, or drew 
: -nii'jn of the company on his airs of affectation. 

The power had been possessed in vain if it bad never 
been exerted ;. and it was not my custom to let any arts 
of jocularity remain unemployed. My impatience of ap- 
plause brought me always early to the place of entertain- 
ment i and I seldom failed to lay a scheme with tho Email 
knot that first gathered around me, by which some of 
those whom we expected might be nude nbaervient to 
our sport. Every man has some favourite topic of con- 
versation, on which, by a feigned seriousness of attention, 
he may be drawn to expatiate without end. Every man 

has some habitual contortion of body, or established mode 
of expression, which never fails to raise mirth if it be 

feinted out to notice. By premonitions of these particul- 
arities, I secured our pleasantry. Our companion entered 
with his usual gaiety, and began to partake of our noisy 
cheerfulness, when the conversation was imperceptibly 
■•I to a subject • 1 1 ; . ■ ! i pressed upon his tender part, 
I urtcd the expected shrug, the customary excUtna- 
tion, or the predicted remark. A general clamour of joy 
then burst from all that were admitted to the stratagem. 
Our mirth was often increased by the triumph of him 
that occasioned it : for as we do not hastily form conclu- 
sions against ourselves, seldom any one suspected that he 

had exhilarated us otherwise than by his wit. 

You will hear, I believe with very little surprise, that 
by this conduct 1 had in a short time united mankind 
against me, and that every tongue was diligent in preven- 
tion or revenge. I soon perceived myself regarded with 

malevolence of distrust, but. pondered what had been dis- 
covered in mo either terrible or hateful. I bad invaded 
no man's property; I had rivalled no man's claims; 
nor had ever engaged in any of those attempts which 

E revoke the jealousy of ambition or tho rage of faction. 
had lived but to laugh and make others laugh ; and 
believed t bat I **j loved by all who caressed, and favoured 
by all who applauded mo. I never imagined that he, 
who, in the mirtli of n nocturnal revel, concurred in 
ridiculing bis friend, would consider, in a cooler hour, 
that the same trick might be played against himself ; or 
that, even where there 'is no sense of danger, tho natural 
Of. iimii.Mi ml .gainst him who, by general 

censures, lays claim to general superiority. 

I was convinced, by a total desertion, of the impropriety 
of my conduct; every man avoided, and cautioned others 
to avoid me. Wherever I came, 1 found silence and de- 
jecliun, coolness and terror. No one wuuld venture to 
speak, lest he should lay himself open to unfavourable re- 
presentations ; the company, however numerous, dropped 
off at my entrance, upon radons pretences j and if I re- 
tired, to avoid the shame of being left, 1 heard confidence 
and mirth revive at my departure. 

If those whom I had thus offended could have contented 
themselves with repaying one insult for another, and kept 
up tbo war only by reciprocation of sarcasms, then tbey 
might have perhaps vexed, hut would never much h»vo 
hurt me ; for no man heartily hates him at whom he can 
laugh. Hut these wounds, which they give me as they fly, 
are without, cure; this alarm, which they spread by their 
solicitude to escape me, excludes me from all friendship 
and from all pleasure. I am condemned to pass a long 
interval of my life in solitude, as a man suspected of in- 
fection is refused admission into cities; and must linger 
in obscurity, till my conduct shall convince the world that 
I maj be approached without hazard. — Or Juhnion. 
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objects op rasfltnr. 

These arc, in some respects, different !u different per- 
»ons. according to their situations in life ; hut there arc 
certain object* of attention which are peculiarly adapted 
to each iinlivi .Inul, and there are some which are equally 
interesting to all. In regard to the latter, an appropriate 
degree of attention it the part of every wise man ; in re- 
gard to the farmer, a proper selection is the foundation of 
excellence. One individual may wasteJiis powers in that 
desultory applieation of them which leads to an imperfect 
utanee with a variety of subjects; while another 
allows his life to steal over him in listless inactivity, or 
application to trilling pursuits. It is equally melancholy 
high powers devoted to unworthy objects ; such as 
the contests of party on matters Involving no important 
principle, or the suht let ies of sophistical controversy. For 
rising to eminence in any intellectual pursuit, (fa 
not a Tule of more essential importance than that of doing 
one thing at a time ; aroiding distracting and desultory 
occupations ; and keeping a leading object habitually be- 
fore the mind, as one in which it can at all times find an 
interesting resource when necessary avocations allow the 

thoughts lo recor to it. A subject which is rultiv.-il.'.l 
in this manner, not l.v regular periods of study merely, 
hut as an habitual object of thought, rises upaud expands 
before the mind in a manner which is altogether astonish- 
ing. If along with this habit there be cultivated the 

practice of constantly writing such views as arise, we per- 
haps describe that state of DHDtd discipline l.v wlii'li 
talents of a very moderate order may be applied in a 
conspicuous and useful manner to any subject to which 
they are devoted. Such writing need not be made at 
tint with any great attention to method, but merely put 
future consideration ; and in this »iaiiii> r the 
it departments of a subject will develop and 
.„ J themselves as they advance in a manner equally 
pleasing and wonderful. — Youny Lad;/"* Book of Piety. 
TlIE ORIGIN OF K.NGH.W i> <;. 
The origin of engraving on copper in ascribed by 
Tasari to Massa Finiguerra, a celebrated nittlatore of the 
fifteenth century : but before telling you how he arrived 

at this invention, 1 will describe the art from which it 
arose. KieUo, or the inlaying of metals, was cmi 
in very early times, and seems to he the same as the 
marqvtteric of the French, and the Eastern lavoro da 
t/tatchino, which I have before mentioned. The pro- 
cess by which the beautiful works we have lately seen 
were executed was as follows ; — The subject being cut 
out with a chisel in a plate of silver, the interstices were 
filled with a mixture of silver and lead, called from its 
dark colour nigellum, whence the Italian word niello was 
derived. The contrast of this dark substance with the 
■hitting rhiteiiett of the ground produced the effect of a 
beautiful relievo. It was chicflyused for tables, cabinets, 
the covers of missals, and sometimes for the hilts of 
swords. Massa Finiguerra was in the habit of talcing 
an impression of has works to prove them, before he tilled 
the cavities with niello : this he effected by pressing the 
frame, thus prepared for its reception on soft earth; a 
reversed copy was of course giveu, as the parts before 
sunk now stood out in relief; he then covered it with 
Liquid sulphur and lampblack, and another impression was 
taken, lie also took proofs of his works by colouring 

them over with u similar preparation, and then placing 
moistened paper on this, passing: a smooth round roller 
over it, which gave to the impressions, Vasari says, 
'not only the appearance of being stamped, but made 
them look as if designed with the pen.' Only two or 
three of Finiguerra's proofs remain, but many still exist 
Of that period. The transition from this to the next 
step in the art of engraving was an easy one. Copper 
was substituted for the more expensive material which 
led to the discovery, and the attention of artists was now 
turned to the new effect to be produced ; and greater 
accuracy and delicacy were introduced into the execution 
frames intended solely for engravings. — Mist 
Taylor's letters from Italy, 



FRIENDS AND EXEMIF,s. 
While we value the praise of our friends, we should not 
ensure of our enemies ; 
the latter we frequently learn our faults, which the par- ' 
liality of the former led them to overlook or conceal. 



THE COOBSE I 
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A I»OSi:n. 
As a teacher of the 'young idea" was employed one 
day in his ' delightful task' of teaching a sharp urchin tr> 
cipher on a slate, the young philosopher put the following 
question to his instructor — ' Wharedisa' the figures gang; 
till when they're rabbit ootr" 
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ETCHINGS FHOM LITE, 

THE OLD CLOTHESMAN. 

Hurbvinu from the University one cold rainy day, at the 
beginning of tie winter session, my attention was drawn 
from my umbrella and my footsteps by a timid plaintive 
voice whispering in my ear ' Old clothes, sir? ' A stranger 
in the city, and unacquainted with its habits, 1 instinctively 
glanced at my garments, which hud grown pretty grey in 
my service. Raising my eyes, I beheld, crouching at my 
side, the figure of a man. He was attired iit a faded suit 
of black clothes, much too large for his person, which was 
•mall and thin ; and from the brim of a shabby bat the 
rain fell in heavy drops. The expression of his counte- 
nance I shall never forget. It told the tale of friendless 

misery in tokens not to be mistaken. ' Any old clothes, 
sirP' said be, in the whisper which the pride of their 
customers compels the dealers i 11 old clothes to use. ' I'll 
;'»'■ tlM best price*,' be added, perceiving my ignorance 

meaning of his question. * Xonc older than those 
I wear,' said I ; ' and they arc old enough,' I ejaculated, 

iiiiiiR from him hurried home. ' Poor soul," thought 

I, ' what has been thy crime tbat thou art so miserable P 

What haat thou Jonc to merit so hard * fate ? Thine seems 

Indeed to be a bitter lot." 
As I passed daily to the University, 1 observed him 

always on the same spot, and making the same inquiry 
at the passers by as he bad made to me. To me, how- 
ever, he nercr repeated it. 1 know not a bother he had 
observed some signs of pity in my countenance white I 
apuke to him when ho addressed me ; but he seemed to 
look wistfully on me as I passed, as if anxious to discover 

s>ome token of sympathy. Insensibly I became deeply 
led in the poor dealer in cast-oft" apparel ; and it 

ih anxiety that I observed bis form daily present 
sickly appearance. 1 was confined to the house 

.'•»s, and upon again passing the spot where the old 
mail via in the habit of standi ng, he had disap- 

I. I made inquiry concerning him at the shops in 

tin- n> iqliLeurhood, but to no effect: ami with a heavy 
heart 1 was about to desist from my attempts when I 

information I wanted from a member of the 
aune profession as the object of my search. Standing at 
Ike door of the shop where I made my last inquiry, ha 
>rd my question, and acquainted me with tbe abode 
of tbe old clothesman. Following his direction, I hastened 
to that part of the city where poverty and wretchedness 
have their peculiar abode, and into tbe lanes and alleys 
of which the cheering beams of the sun seldom penetrate. 
After considerable search I succeeded in finding the home 



of the uld clulhesinan in the garret of a wretched house 
in one of the filthiest lanes in that quarter of the rirj . 1 
knocked at the door, and receiving no answer, openwj ll 
and entered, The apartment was almost entirely desti- 
tute of furniture, and filled with smoke arising from a 
newly-kindled fire, through which 1 discovered i . . 
old friend stretched upon a miserable pallet in the fori belt 

corner of the room. I advanced to the side of his untented 
bed. ' Ah ! this is kind, sir," said he, recognising I 

I caino forward; 'this is iudecd kind,' and he bn 
away a tear, which xuy sympathy, reminding him of his 
, dependence upon strangers for it, seemed tu hare called 

! up. Poor wretch ! he was a miserable object. The few 
days during which I had been confined to the house, and 
had not, seen him, had niado fearful changes in his counte- 
nance, which, though always of a sickly appearance, now 
presented the pallid hue of approaching death. I in- 
quired of him, in as delicate terms as possible, the par- 
ticulars of his history. His talc was soon told, and the 
burden of it Was — misery. Yet had joy thrown a gleam 
— fitful and shortlived indeed — over some part of h is li fe, 
for he once had gay hopes and high imaginings. There 
was a time when life seemed to him a bright stream, all 
sunshine ; but, alas I it soon changed its aspect to dark- 
ness and storm. From his dreams of happiness, which 
were once so sweet, he awoke to the dread reality of wak- 
ing misery — and now he was a poor heart-broken wretch. 
He had once been a flourishing merchant, with an ami- 
able wife and a family of smiling children, in whom he 
was too much bound up to be long happy in this world. 
At that time, while prosperity attended him, he had 
many friends, who courted his society and who reaped 
tho benefit of his generosity, with many a warm protesta- 
tion of friendship. Times changed, however; a sei 
losses, through the dishonesty of debtors, reduced hini Ifl 

beggary ; and he, at whose table many were fed, was now 
in want of food. Then the world used him harshly ; those 
who were warm in their professions of regard, while all 
was well with him, now greeted him with coldness, or 
treated him with absolute rudeness. In a miserable lodg- 
ing, supported by the work of his hands or tii>- uncertain 
charity of relatives, he beheld his wife and children sink- 
ing through want of the necessaries of life. In u few 
short years, disease and want had rendered him, once so 

happy in his family, desolate, like a noble tree stripped 
I ranches by some untimely stroke. Overmli 

with that sen&e of loneliness, that feeling of utter dc 

tion, which sits so heavy on the human heart, he Wan 
from his now comfortless home ; for araid.-,t all his :., 
the music of bis children's voices, and tbe smile of bit 
loved one, had thrown a ray of joy over his heart; and 
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scarcely heeding how he lived, had found a subsistence by 

ring that occupation in which 1 found hint. Acute 

ring was oow superadded to hit mental wo, 

and ho wouM have bad little pretensions to sensibility of 

character trim Citild have looked without emotion upon 

him as he lay on his couch, the wreck of a once noble 

It is ono of the many blots upon the purity of our 

nature, that there exist individuals who delight to weep 
over the sorrows of a ' Worther,' or tome imaginary being, 
and who shun the abodes of real misery as they would a 
pestilence. If half the pity and the tears which are ex- 
I upon the creations of the imaginations wen- be* 

I upon man himself, and allowed ts product' their 
natural effects, many a weeping eye would be dried, and 
many a wounded spirit would receive the balm of that 
consolation which sympathy alone can afford. 
I found theoldclothesman in danger of absolute si 

for Bo one had visited him during his illness ciccpt 
an old woman, his neighbour, who lighted his fire, and 
who was herself unable to render him any pecuniary assist- 
ance. In her haiirls I placed a small sum, to be expended 
in his behalf on articles of food and such rc5torativt-5 ll 
bis exhausted frame required, and took my leave, with 
Hie promise of a speedy return. I did return speedily 
and frequently, sod at each lOCCMttiniJ visit I observed 
him approaching nearer to the brink of the grave. Not- 
wil Islanding the grmcral expression of wo upon his 
countenance, there was a calmness and placidity in it 
which rendered him a picture calculated to excite in the 
breast of the spectator feelings of stronger sympathy than 
ia generally given to more passionate sorrow. 

The last time I saw him in life, I asked of him his 
name, which he had never communicated to me ; for, see- 
ing his end approaching, I wished to learn it in order to 
erect some mark to point out where his ashes lay. ' All ! 

lid he, ' I perceive your intention. But uo matter. 

now live who would weep over ray grave, and it b 
as well that it be undistinguished and unknown.' 
him no more in life. When next I returned 1 found some 
members of a charitable institution for the huri.il .if Hie 
J. ill ute, making preparations forliis interment. I at- 
tended his humble funeral, and dropped the only tear 
which was shed upon his grave. ' Farewell.' 
'broken-hearted. Thy troubles are now ov*r ; thou hast 
now reached the last resting-place of the gay and the 
wretched ; the small and great are there,' 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

PROFESSOR PLAYFA1K. 

Tisu is no period in her literary history of which 
Scotland has more reason to he proud, than the close of 
the last and the commencement of the present century. 
Even yet the fame of Hume and Boberl 
of Smith, Iicid, and Ferguson, in metaphysics and political 
science; of Stewart, Black, and llutton, in physical In- 

Siuiries, have few rivals ; and thrse. U they left the scene, 
ound worthy successors, among whom the subject of our 
S resent memoir was not the least distinguished. John 
Nsyfair was born on the 10th March, 1 71k, at Betrris, in 
i hire, ..I vUoh place, his father was clergyman. 

His education was conducted at home till the age of four- 
teen, when he entered the University of St Andrews, in 
order to study for the church. Hero he was so distin- 
guished for his genius and application, especially to ma- 
thematical studies, tint, during an illness of Professor 
Wilkic, ho conducted the class of natural phit 



In 1706, when only eighteen yean old, be brcanie a can- 
didate for the professorship of mathematics in Marischal 
Collcgr, Aberdeen, and on a comparative trial was only 
surpassed by two competitors— Dr Trail, who was 

litl, and Dr Hamilton, who afterwards filler! the 
tame [dace, and acquired great celebrity by his Essay on 
the National Debt, < In the conclusion of his ttudii 

I chiefly in Edinl 'ying the frh 

many of the distinguished men named above. In 177*2 
he was again a candidate fur the chair of natural phi- 
losophy in St Andrews, but unsuccessfully, owing In ibr 
powerful private claims of his opponent' In 

i the death of his lather, he wa» presented to the 
vacant charge j hut the right of the patron beir 
be did not obtain ] till the autumn of 

ing year. He then took ttp his residence in the country, 
chiefly engaged in his pastoral duties and insuperin 

ll younger brothers, who had been 
left dependent on him. ilin ewn studies were not, ho»- 

leadeeted, and his correspondence shows that the 
works of the ancient and mod-rn philosophers then en- 
gaged much of his attention, as did also mathematics. 
In 1771 ho visited Dr Maskelyne on Schehallien, when 
engaged in his experiments on the attraction of mountains; 
and fonr years later, his first mathematical essay, on iro- 

Eosi hie qualities, was presented by that ■ la the 

oral Society of London, in whose Traductions it was 
published. 

In 1782 he resigned his church, lo take charge of I he 
education of the two Mr Ferg 
Dugald Stewart having exchanged the chair of matlie- 

in the University of Edinburgh for that of 
philosophy, with Dr Adam Ferguson, l'layfair was «p- 
pointed joint-professor with the latter, lie now con- 
tributed several papers to the Transactions of the 
Society of Edinburgh; and in 1799, his treatise on the 
elements of geometry appeared. The foundnt 
this work was, of course, the system of Euclid, whine 

unrivalled merits, as be states in the preface, hare been 

E roved by the experience of two thousand years. He, 
owever, not only modified many propositions of the Greek 
geometer, but entirely remodelled some branches, and 
added highly valuable nates. On such s subject clearness 
and perspicuity sre the highest qualities, and tin 
tlmsed use of his treatise shows that ho attained them, la 
I In' t wo following years his attention seems to have been 
chiefly directed to the subject of physical geography and 
climate, with an investigation of some theorems on the 
figure of the earth, subsequently published. 

In 1 71)7, tho death of his friend Dr Janus Mutton gave 
a new direction lo his studies. lie drew np a 
iminoir of his life for the Koyal Society of Edinburgh; 
but his theory of the earth required .i more extended 
vindication. A peculiarly obscure and complicated style 
had repelled the generality of readers from the writings 
of Hutton, and the hold announcement — that our present 
continents wore Hot the first of the kind, that trace* of 
at least three which lind preceded them were to be 
i'I'ti'-I in tin' earth, that they thus formed one in a 
series, whose beginning and end were alike concealed 
from us — startled many by its novelty, ami revolted others 

apparent opposition to revelation. The patr 
rival theories had lakea advantage of those elrcumsl 
to prejudice the public against bins, and Unfair was im- 
pelled to explain this theory, both by a belief in its 
truth and by a desire to vindicate the memory of hi* 
friend from the aspersions unjustly can on it. The result 
of this was his Illustrations of the Unttoniin Theory of 
the F.arth, which appeared in 1802. This work 

BUBSashll for its simplicity of style and consequent 
clearness and precision, than the original work had been 
for the reverse qualities, and soon acquired great cell 

and was translated into foreign languages. It forms a 
striking proof of the vast Importance of mathematical and 
physical science to the student of geology. His training 
jn the school of Qreck geometry imparted an accuracy 
sod ilistim Iness to his reasoning seldom found in similar 
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works, whilst his knowledge i f the physical laws of the 

universe enabled him to unfold many oinBcultlea which 

erptexed his predecessors. It also showed ili.it the 

-t exactness in reasoning may he conjoined with the 

il eloquence, .mil th.it toe study of the 

tiad sciences is not inconsistent with attention to the 
f composition. 
In 1805 Mr 1'lavf.iir exchanged the chair of mathcina- 
r that of natural pblli inl by toe d 

sor Kohison. In this new stLoati I more 

rtunity of displaying his peculiar i 
le fundanvhi .1 1 1 nical science 

I simplicity, but i 
lung the wonders of the starry I. 
after published some obsorvatl 

.jress of be 
.inM a lithological survey of Schcballlcn, undertaken w'uh 
a view to correct the [entity, 

which Imd been deduced from I'r Maskelyne's ol 

In 1-11 he published Outlines of Natural Phi- 

udents, and some years after- 

w srds .i dissertation mi the pxogret • of m tthematical and 

d science in the supplement to the BncyCJ 
ifrinmrica. He also contributed many papers to the 
I urgli Iteview, principal!; ..:> subjects connected with 
eal geography, geology, or mathematical 

These articles were distinguished net less for the beauty 
of expression, than fir their philosophic views, and the 
skill with which the results of most abstrui 
were explained in a manner comprehensible to all. It 
i» much to be. regretted th.i-1. Iwaya care- 

mi to gnard hia news against misapprehension, a,nd one 
Eapcr on Laplace's Theory of Probabilities was rej 
ny as hostile to the evidences of Christianity, and 
mrt v. reprehension. The influence oi these 

papers on the pi. science in Britain was highly 

. I'lc known to English stu- 
dents i 1 which mathematics bad made on 
the Continent, and destroyed those national prejudices , 
which had prevented them adopting many valuable im- 

The_. have aWo proved in the end 
tagcous to the cause of religion, since the very principles 

urerturn in evidence arc t 
when to Ihcir lull extent, to support and eon- | 

lirm itr truth. 

Mr I'i.r, fair lad long mediutcd publishing - a new edi- | 

lof the Hut Ionian Theory, orrather 

a new he same subject. In this lie meant to 

' .ill the well-ascertained facts in geology, and having 

I these without .my mixture of hypothesis, to deduce 

from them such conclusions .is they seemed to warrant, 

and finally, to apply th ■ to an eiainination of i 

i I the establishment of the one he considered 

ned ; and though others 

haves I llie same plan, it seems yet to remain 

•r ied him to undertake many 

re into different parts of Great Britain, and 

;', 1815, to • • to the 

m. Of this journey «n intercating account i 
nephew, principally from his notes made in | 

ris, where be remained 
iiisennis, ; • i„' with 

■ other distinguished men of 
tli.it i .in Paris he 

land, where, in passin lura Mountains, he 

■ ■Us of granite from the Alp*, t 
listant, found on them, and) pointed out the g-la- 
■ i the only natural agi of conveyii 

of rock free fr 
rudui-nd this theory into hi ■ Illusl 
is therefore "Is true author, ir from carr; 

agsat length ufa 
bate rcccntlj broughl il .-. tin before thepubUe. He 
inc«l some time i aritfa which I 

famili.ir from I 

ed in Ins excursions. He then 
sitnplon ii.. ':cing the peculiarities 




of the I ; the skill wherewith a road has been 

gl wild denies and perpeadafnlar clifts. 1 1 
Hiko, Ii i found rich eoTIeotiozii of the tertiary fusils ami 

volcanic productions of Italy ; aud also met with 

At Bologna, he especially 
admit . i i was ; ana 

. librarian of the 
instil do, who was said I ib in thirty 

languages. The relics i idelCimeni 

iociation of experimental philosophers 

than even the naileries 
.in. I works Marl in which that city so abounds. 
in which il, oca met, the table al 

which they sat, Ihe instruments they employed, . 

can I'nlly preserved ; even ll rlgbaal telescope of Galileo, 

of two sem;< f wood, rudely hollowed out, 

■ I. i by threads and covered with paper, may 

still he seen. His next halting poinl was Etome, where he 

remain I he society of the nu- 

itrangcra then lirongmg to the city, Howaaalso 

employed in examining the remains of antiquity, studying 

iiures of tb ling conntrj 

iog, but in vain, for mamnrripti of the aneieut 
Greek geometers in the Vatican library . In the following 
summer he visited Naples, where Vesuvius, Sommo, the 
Solfatara. .iij.l the aumerous volcanic phenomena round 
that i-ily, formed a rich field of highly instructive obser- 
vation. He had now an opportunity ofcompnring a country 
of undoubted volcanic origin with the trap rocks so corn- 
land. The result, it need liar i 
stated!, Fully confirmed hia belief la the igneous ori. 

lough he did not fail to observe some poh 
lity, arising in the different conditions under which they 
had been produced. From Naples, he returned by Home 
and Florence to Genoa, and thence, visiting the marble 
quarries of Carrara on his way, proceeded through Turin 
and Milan in Venice. He had thus an opportunity of ob- 
servinn the rial plain of Lombard)-, strewed with boulders 

from the Alps, and sasv in the Po a rciuarkaLlu example 
of the power of running water to effect changes on the 
of the earth. His route nest led through the pass 
of the Brenner into Tyrol, and thence along the northern 
declivity of the AJpa, to Lucerne and Genera. Having 
finished his evaminalion of Switzerland, he proceeded by 
I rniiviit, in Auvergne, where ho found himself 

again in l volcanic country, containing rocks in every ro- 

I kfl those mind Naples. No historical uieuioir 
remained of any eruption from these mountains, and many 
were unwilling to allow that volcanoes long extinct could 
exist in the very centre of France. No theoretical pre> 

liona, however, stood in his way in arriving at the 

...rniscd their viliMuic 
character. lui traced some of the lava currents to their 
source m the mouiiUii.s. Fn m this ha returned homo 

ravelled four thousand miles in ■ 
teen mi igh now bordering on seventy years of 

The rich store of materials thus collected was destined 
never to be employed. In U {1819,1 

disease, I long been 

liable, recurred with inorcMed nolrsoe, and tenninated 
his existence on the 19th of July. The true character of 
a literary man is to 1 ■■ v; tings and his la- 

bours in the cauac of science, by which he stands in the 
closest relationship both to the dim of bis own times and 
to posl following traits extracted from a 

masterly, portrait Lord Jeffrey, may not bo 

without interest. HewMonaof the o i ma- 

tbematiciana • an aw the first, if n 

very first, who Introduced the beautiful discoveries of the 
latere ten t" the knowledge ofhii 

try men. lie poa i c w cd, in U dl f»fl 

■ iii a ■ - and a powerful un ng — at 

it— but more distinguished, 
,utimi and auroneaa of its march, than 
illiancy or rapidity ol ii* moToment*. WltbooJ 
having made any great diseovsries himself, ho was a moat 
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eloquent expounder of that magnificent system of kanvr- 

whirh hoi i 
labour* of so mam pned inMiwImls. These Dualities 
rendered hin eminently useful at a teacher, enable 
(" din rt I the i : triple and Iv 

ir minds, from the very 

eommenoemsnl "f the study, irlth ih.it Bo* relish Ibrtae 

I, and tost high MBM of tbj majesty 

with wiiirii they were invested, that predominated in hit 

m bOMBL 

Tin' following account of his style of compotltfan by the 

■ I 1-.1 iii^uinhcc] rati 

own sake; ' There la ■ certain mellowness and rich- 
.bout bis style, wiiiih ■ LlsgnisiBg the 

ii and nervi n.-li la its o 

ie— a sedategracellilness and manly simplicity in the 
level passages— and a mild majesty and 
enthusiasm where he rises above them, of which*. 

re to find any other eri I here ia great 

equability too, and sustained foree m ewerj pari or bit 

writings, Han is liim*elfin flasl I .]-i- 

r languishes into tatnencas or in 
first sight, vo'i would say Mi if frlahrmftt* and good sense 
were the predomtnetli . by and by, this 

simplicity ia enriched aitli I and vivid colours 

Sua imagination — the free ami forcible ' lies of a 

lights and (hades of an 
uiirrritrg and harmonizing taate, In comparing it trlth 

fills -i .'temporaries, we would 

say that it wn Iv and peculiarly a 

■tj le— and, then I ted Lhi asamameati Qui more 

properly belong to oratory. It had no imjictuosity, hurry. 
Of \ ■■ In- rtn-n ■■•• - tin hursts, or sudd 

that of Burke; and though eminently smooth and 
melodious, if was mi I modulated lo an uniform fysl 

lamatlon like that of Johnson, nor spr 

in the etcher nnd more voluminous elocution of Stewart; 
II leal broken into that patch-work of scholastic 
'ry and conversational smar h has found 

ita admirers in Gibbon, It is a style, in short, of great 
I. in the & ;.Io of a 

.lie. .'I'nl neither that of awit 
throwing out his cxtempom with an affectation of care- 
less graro— nor of a rhetorician thinking mora of his 
manner than his matter, and determined to be admired 
ll expression, whatever may be the fate of his senti- 
ments' 

Of his private character, an equally beautiful picture 
ha* l»-cn drawn. The most learned philosopher -if his 
day, ho had the manners and deportment of tl 
perfect gentleman, ami the same admirable taste which is 
ootupicuoui in ii . or rather the higher prin- 

clplei from which thai taate was but id raanatwa,eproed 
* similar charm over his whole life and conversation. 
\\ iih ilie greatest kindness aud generosity of nature, he 
united tin" most manly firmness and too highest prinei- 

i honour, ami the most cheerful and social i 
lions with the gentlest and steadiest i Inde- 

pendent of hi* liigh attainments, Mr Flayfair was one of 
the most amiable Me of men! delightful in his 

manners — indexible in his principles, ami generous in his 
ions be lii I all that could charm in society or at- 
tach in private. Although in MUM parts Ot*tl 
the partialities of friendship may be visible, there can bo 
no doubt that Mr PlavTair was one of the most remark- 
able men of his time an Though, from the ra- 
pid progress of science, his works may be superseded by 
ethers embodying the results of modii . 
he must always be rcspecli'd as one who BaWBtlaHj COB- 
tributed to that progress by Ihereviv.il of mathematical 
studies in Britain. It must always be remembered labia 
honour, ami thai of the University of Edinburgh, that in 
discoveries of Laplace were first taught in this 
COUtttry, as, in a former age, Maclaurin had expounded 
from tbc same chair the philosophy of Newton, when the 
i « of Descartes were still alone tolerated in the halls 
ol' Cambridge, 



A P P I, I C A T I X S n 1 S C I B N ' 

beolouy /nii AoaicciruBE. 
In some recent numbers of this journal a short sketch of 
ecology was given, explaining certain of the Inost impor- 
tant facts and best established principles .jf tbr e 
These pipers may have shown our readers what 
field of instruct ion and amusement is opened up to them 
in tins study. They may also hove shown how much a 

know ledge of the strucli bote to 

mjoymont of nature, and what a new interes' 

Wfl ini- 

mcdin' irhoodi It may rp -t be in every one's 

in its lull extent, but there are few 

.i knowlcdg I enable 

to under. I .mil ill 
tbey live, or even to a considerable i their nalise 

a nd such a knowledge is of great importance even 
lot the • iy 

longer dead and meaningless. Ion each lias its hist, 
its traditions, not less true and scarcely less romant . 
those ;. the feudal tower or i '. ubbei, 

the comiuui ■ more 

Iterest. Their daily occupations 
lead them to bus* themselves with < ><f the 

mineral kingdom, and I know- 

■ ■( their pi ; i uses. Hut in g 

would find these more fully 

Iy many important pr ictical facta, I reason 

tl and their i that 

Agriculture ii probably that profession which, alureall 
others-, brings men most directly into contact with i 

nal natiii,'. Ii is also one of those eioplo; men ts.ti 

■ has been recently applied with most beneficial 
results. Though practised from the earliest periods of 
human history, and honoured by the favour of kings and 
legislators, the cultivation of the ground has seldom been 

considered as a science, or studied with the attention its 
importance demands; and its progress baa been such u 
might have been expected from this mode of treatment. 
Whilst all other departments of human industry wet 
iuipno :ied ill almost the same state 

from maratton to generation. In many countries this is 
Mill the ease, and neither the methods of cultivation, nor 
iiimenU employed, are at all better than thi 
nturiea ago; Mil in our own country aud in many 
other parts of Europe, the progress of population, com- 

ns to Bed their food on the same 
where, a hundred years ago, only one lived, has given a 
great stimulus t.. I 

these countries it has made vast progress, and seen: 
lined I rith still greater rapidity, its | 

pies are no longer regarded simply as matters 
to bo followed because such has been the custom fron 
immemorial. The nature of plants and their relar 
I base been studied, and science called upon : 
der an account of practices whose utility experien. 
confirmed. For this purpose chemistry has been | 
pally called ti 'ii, to analyze I 

manures, so as to show the relation subsisting between 
them, and how the one is able to supply what the other 
wants. Geology has also been made use of for the same 
purpose, and we shall now point out some <j{ the informa- 
tinii it is lined to confer. 

There are few more remarkable proces-s •< than the 
ill which soil is produced and preserved. By soil, we mean 
those earthy matters which cover thu 
ground, and in which trees and plants fix their roots and 
row. Ever] red i!ijI ti' 

ry thick— in many places only a f< 
and rarely so much as several yards. Below tin 
earth • 'iard and solid rocks, whiel 

formed the surface, would have been utterly barren, \A hy 
I i may be asked, does Ui is so seldom happen f 
this sheet of fertile soil so thin and yet so uni- 
formly spread over the surface of the earth ? Many causes 
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seem employed in removing this soil and stripping the 
rocks of (his covering. In dry weather the winds sweep 
it away in clouds of dust , in wet weather the rains wash 
it into the riven, which float it down into the ocoan. Slow- 
though thes? processes may be, still, unless some means 
existed of repairing the waste, thesoil would be gradually 
vanishing and the fertility of the earth decreasing at its 
population increased; but such we have no reason to be- 
lieve is the ease. What then are the means employed in na- 
ture to preserve the due amount of fertile soil on the earth P 
Many facts show that the soil is generally derived from 
the rocks below, and owes its origin to their destruet ion ; 
occasionally the who! B process can be readily traced in 
some natural or artificial section. On the surface are a 
few inches of vegetable mould, or earth mixed with th,- 
decaying roots and steins of plants which have grown upon 
it. Below this is a layer of fine clay, containini; nt Brit 
none, then a few stones or pebbles ; next is a bed in which 
itones, fragments of the rucks below, begin to prevail ; 
then these increase in abundance and size, farmtngi con- 
siderable portion of the mass. Below Ibis, and immedi- 
ately above the rock, brokeji I i alone 
appear, besrinning indeed to waste and decay, but still 
retaining ail the marks of their origin. Here we bans 
the whole process of the formation of soil exhibited in all 
its various stages. First the solid rock ; then Ibis broken 
and beginning to moulder down ; next the fragments 
mixed with earth, or the decayed rock; and, final I v, the 
whole is decomposed, and nothing but the loose mass uf 
.l.iv remains. This decomposition and pulverization of 
the rock is. evidently owing to the influence of ; 
The oxygen and moisture it contains attack the iron and 
Other substances iu the rocks, destroy their cohesion, and 
reduce them to an earthy powder. The water, too, pene- 
trating their pores and crevices and freezing there, tends. 
by its expansion, to force them asunder, as by a powerful 
lever. Hence no stone exposed to the influence of the 
sreatber long remains unaffected, and even the hardest 
sooner or later crumbles into powder — that is, into soil. 

In. this way the permanence of the soil is maintained. 

thll that wash away the sur. 

of half decomposed earth and rook t>.> the atmospheric in- 
fluence, and thus repair the loss thry have occasioned. 
But certain elements are necessary to the fertility of soil, 
and when these arc exhausted it becomes barren, and 
yield* no crops or those of an inferior quality, 
itifie agriculture tries to repair this defect by Intro- 
ducing manures, which contain the elements wanted; but 
nature, too, has her method of remedying thecvil. Whilst 
rcpc:il ■ is exhausting tbe ground, decomposition 

mineral masses proceeds along with It, and] : 
a new supply of the necessary elements ; and the surface 
washed away by the rains is chiefly tbe worn-out soil, uo 
tosuppl* the materials of vegetable existence. 
That layer has fulfilled its purpose in the economy of 
nature ; it is no longer fitted to perform this ; and an- 
■-> comet in to remove it, and to allow its place 
to be occupied by a fresh and unexhausted layer. In tins 
is a singular analogy to many parts of the animal 
"n '. where tissues, or even organs, are removed when 
function is completed. Not less striking is il -i an- 
alogy to the succession of animals on the earth, each new 
■ linn of them having, as it were, a new earth to 
supply them with food and nourishment. 

ain chemical elements are essential to the fertility 
of soil, and unless it contain these, plants will not grow, 
thrive upon it. Whore these elements are 
greatly deficient, the crops fail in bulk, and still more in 
quality, as substances adapted to the nourishment of aui- 
mals. The plant may be considered as an apparatus or 
machine preparing inorganic matter for the sup; 

d existence. Man and at least the higher races of 
i seem incapable of compounding their own food 
_ ont of the simple elements, or of those in that 
•:b they occur in the mineral kingdom. The 
most skilful chemist might die of hunger in a laboratory 
filled with the pure elements of human food. Plot ' 



the necessary intermediate step in the process, combining 
these elcmonls in tbe proportion ami form that animals 
require for their subsistence. The higher tribes, like 
man, .win to require more highly prepared and fully or- 
ganized food, living in part on I lie hVsh of other animals. 
Now, it is evident that the soil must be capable of furnish- 
ing plants wild tho elements that comprise the animal 

-with the twelve or thirteen substances that arc 
found in the human blood — otherwise these plants cannot 
form nourishment capable of maintaining men in health, 
llence the necessity of a truly fertile sod befog a highly 
complicated one, for though plants supplied with distilled 

■ ml ,iir orient grow in pure flint sand, or iron filings, 
they would not furnish food capable of permanently sup- 
porting man. Hence arises the question, is the mineral 
character of rocks, as made known to us in geology, such as 
to produce by their decomposition a soil of this nature P 

Now, some of the most important elements of organic 
bodies arc the common constituents of water and lot ai- 
mosphere — oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon. But, 
besides these, both plants and animals con tain many earths 
and metals, lathi example, chlorine, phot) I 10- 

t-us, sulphur, the banes of potassa, soda, lime, and ma.-' 
with iron, and traces of manganese, have been detected. In 
grass and corn, silica is an essential element, and both 
wheat and coffee are said to contain copper, whilst other 
plants contain other metals. Such elements must be de- 
rived mediately or immediately from the rocks, and t lie 
question is, are these fitted to furnish them? This could 
only be fully proved by an analysis of the various rocks, 
but may also be known so far from their mineral constitu- 
ents. Thus granite consists of certain well-known mine- 
rals which have often been analyzed, and greenstoi. 
basalt of others. From the composition of a rock, then, 
certain indications of the kind of soil it is fitted to pro- 
duce may be obtained. It would lead US far too much into 
detail to examine each rock in this respect, but a few 
may be mentioned. Granite, which has been estimated 

I two thousand square miles in Britain, contains, 
according to the analysis of its common minerals, silica, 
alumina, soda. I'i'iiassa, magnesia, lime, and iron; whilst 
minerals with phosphorus, and several of the metals, are 
not uti frequent in it. Trap rocks, which arc still more 
widely distributed, are equally various in their composi- 
tion, and contain tbe elements in still more favourable 
proportions. The stratified rocks, as some sandstones 
and litncstonPK, have often a very simple composition — as 
the Cruigleith sandstone, with less than two per cent, of 
other Batten than silica. Such rocks form the most 

barren of all soils, and where a largo district consists of 
them pure and unmixed, (ha poverty of the vegetation 
shows the deficiency in its natural variety of nourishment. 
But such tracts are of rare occurrence. Stratified rocks 
•-ra Hi- intermixed with each other, and beds of 
sandstone, shale, and limestone, are united in various al- 
ternations, in many of the most fertile districts of Scot- 
laud, also, is the Lothians, Fife, and Berwickshire, as • 
fiance at a correct geological map would show, trap rocks 
live frequently broken through the strata, and thus added 
to Hie variety oi tlie soil. 

But not only should all the elements occur, they must 
also exist in due proportion, to constitute a fertile soil. In 

latitude is allowed, provided the pro- 
portion is not such as to render the texture too tenacious 
on the one hand, or too open on the other. Tbe former 
happens where it contains too much aluminous or clayey 
matter, the latter where it is too siliceous or sandy. Now 
the tendency of the soil in various districts to either of 

these extremes may be known from its geological charac- 
ter. '1 tms the sandstone districts, unless mixed with 
shale or trap, form too open and loose a soil, which, it a 
Pembrokeshire farmer said of it, ' eats all the manure 
ami drinks allthewiter.' The grey wacke and clay-slate 
I an opposite soil, too stiff, tenacious, and retentive 
but readily iinproveable by draining and a 
mixture of lime or sand. Most of tbe igneous rocks, on 
the other baud, produce good soils ; and, indeed, where 
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Uck upon tbo lovely object of village chivalry. The 
maidens loft their loom* anil quilting frames, the children 
1h>'ir noisy sports, the slaves their labour, and the old men 
their arm-chairs and long pipes to witness and triumph 
in the success of the vietor. All prophesied and many 

wished that it would be young Carroll. He HI '"<- 
handsomest and best-humoured youth in t he country, and 
all knew that a strong 1 mutual attachment existed between 
him and the fair Annette. Carroll bar! won the reputation 
ng the best leaper, and in a country where such 
athletic achievements wcretboatne yeo """ of i man's 
cleverness, this was no ordinary honour. In a contest like 
the present ho had, therefore, every advantage over his 
fellow-athlettr. 

The arena allotted for this hymeneal contest was a level 
apace in front of the village inn, and near the centre of a 
grass plot, reserved in the midst of the village, denomi- 

'1 he ferdnra was quite worn off at 
this place by previous exercises of a similar kind, and a 
hard surface of sand, more befitting- the purpose for which 
it was to be used, supplied its place. 

The father of the lovely, blushing, and withal happy 
prize ( ("or she well knew who would win), with three other 
patriarchal villagers, were the judges appointed to decide 

levers! competitors. The last lime 
Carroll tried his skill in this exercise, he ' Cleared, ' to 
use the leaper*! phraseology, twenty-one feet and an 
The »igual was given, and by lot the young men stepped 
into the arena. 

' Edward Grayson, seventeen feet,' cried one of the 
judges. The youth had done his utmost. He was a pale, 

intellectual student. But what had intellect to do in such 
an arena? Without a look at the maiden he left the 
ground. 

' Hick Bouldcn, nineteen feet." Dick, with a laugh, 
turned away, and replaced bis coat. 

' Harry Preston, nineteen feet and three inches.' 
• Will done, Harry Preston!" shouted the spectators; 
' too have tried hard for the acres and homestead.' Barry 
also laughed, and said he only lumped for the fun of the 
thing. l(' / was a rattle-brained fellow, but never 
thought of matrimony. He loved to walk, and talk, and 
langh, and romp with Annette, but sober marriage never 
into bis head. lie only jumped for the fun of the 
thing. He would not have said so if be was sure of win- 
ning. 

irlejr Sirams, fifteen feet and a half.' ' Hurrah for 
Charley ! Charley '11 win ! ' cried the crowd, good- humour- 
edfy. Charley Sirnnis was tho cleverest fellow in the 
Hi- mother had advised him to stay at home, 
i him if he ever won a wife, she would fall in love 
with his good temper rather than his legs. Charley, 
however, made the trial of tho latter'* capabilities and 
lost. Many refused to enter the lists altogether ; others 
made the trial, and only one of thcleapers had yet cleared 
twenty feet. 

'Now," cried the villagers, 'let's see Harry Carroll. 
He ought to beat this ;' and every one appeared, as they 
called to mind the mutual love of the lasl competitor and 
the sweet Annette, as if they heartily wished his success. 
Harry stepped to his post with a firm tread. His eye 
glanced with confidence around upon the villagers, and 
reaied, before he touuded forward, upon the face of An- 
nette-, as if to catch therefrom that spirit and assurance 
which tie' occasion called for. Returning the encouraging 
glance with which she met his own, with a proud smile 
I forward. ' Twenty-one feet and 
lultitude, repeating the anuouiice- 
S of the judges ; ■ I and a half, 

ill for ever ! Annette and Harry !' Hands, 
cap*, and handkerchiefs, waved over the heads of the spec- 
tators, and the eyes of the delighted Annette sparkled 

n Harry Carroll moved to his station to itri 
the prize, a tall, gentlemanly young man, in a miliury 
undress frock-coat, who had rode up to the inn, dis- 
mounted, and joined the ipe , erceived *bl 



contest was going on, stepped suddenly forward, and with 

a knowing eye measured deliberately the space aecom- 

I by the last leaper. He was a stranger in the 

His handsome face and easy address attracted 

BJ of the village maidens, and his manly arid sinewy 
frame, In which symmetry and strength were happily 
united, called forth the admiration of the young men. 

'Mayhap, sir stranger, you think you c ; in beat tli.it,' 
-.ml one of the bystanders, remarking the manner in 
which thcoycof the stranger scanned the arena. • ll \ on 
can leap beyond ll.in y Carroll, you'll beat the best man 

in the colonics.' The truth of this observation was 
assented to by a general murmur. 

• I* it for amusement you are pursuing this pastime? ' 
inquired the youthful stranger ; ' or is there a prize lor 
tho winner ■• 

' Annette, the loveliest and wealthiest of our village 

Dt, is to be the reward of the victor,' said one of 
the lad 

' Are the lists open to all ?' 

' All, young sir," replied the father of Annette, wiih in- 
terest, his youthful ardour rising as he surveyed the pro- 
portions of the straight- limbed young stranger. ' She if 
the bride of hi in wim out 1.- ij— Harry Carroll. If VOQ will 

try you arc free to do so; but let me tell you, liarrj 
Carroll has no rival in Virginia. Here is my daughter, 
sir, look at her and tnakeyour trial.' The officer glanced 
upon the trembling maiden, about to he offered on the 
i her father's uncon<iucrablo monomania, with jii 
admiring look. The poor -,'irl looked at Harry, who stood 
near with a troubled brow and angry eye, and then cast 
upon the new competitor an imploring glance. 

Placing his coat in the hands of one of the judges, he 
drew a sash he wore beneath it tighter round his 
and taking the appointed stand, made, apparently without 
effort, the bound that was to decide tho happiness or 
misery of Harry and Annette. 

• XveBtj-feVO feet and an inch!" shouted the judge. 

The announcement was repeated with surprise by the 
spectators, who crowded around the victor, tilling the air 
with congratulations, not unmioglc!, however, .villi load 
murmurs from those who were more nearly interoab 
the happiness of the lovers. 

The old man approached, and grasping his hand ex- 
ultiugly, called him his son, and said be felt prouder of 
him than if he were a prince. Physical activity and 
strength were the old leaper's true patents of nobility. 

Besoming his coat the victor sought with his. eye the 
fair prize he had, although nameless and unknown, so 
fairly won. She leaned upon her father's arm, pole and 
distressed. 

Her lover stood aloof, gloomy and mortified, admiring 
the superiority of the stranger in an exercise in which he 
prided himself as. unrivalled, while he bated him for his 
success. 

' Annette, my pretty prize,' said the victor, taking her 
passive baud, ' I have woo you fairly.' Annette's cheek 
became paler than marble, she trembled like an aspen leaf, 
and clung closer to her father, while the drooping avis 
sought the form of her lover. His brow grew dark at tho 
stranger's language, ' 1 have won you, my pretty flower, 
to make you a bride — tremble not so violently — 1 mean 
not myself, however proud I might be,' he added, with 
gallantry, " to wear so fair a gem next my heart. Per- 
haps,' and he cost his eyes inquiringly, while the current 
of life leaped joyfully to her brow, and a murmur of sur- 
prise ran through the crowd—' perhaps there is some 
favoured youth ain(ii;ir the competitors who has a higher 
claim to this jewel. Young sir,' he continued, turning to 
the surprised Harry, ' me thinks you were victor in the 
lists before me — I strove not for the maiden, though one 
Could not well strive for a fairer, but from love lor the 
manly sport in which I saw you engaged. You are tho 
victor, and as such, with the permission of this worthy 
ly, you receive from my hand the prize you have so 
well and so honourably won.' 

youth sprang forward and grasped his hand with 
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CtStude, nnii the nasi ntotngot Lanettt *u creeping 
rt upon his shoulders. The welkin runs with 
hied villager*, and Mold the 
■ act, the al 

withdi is crowd, m- horse, anil spurred 

Ot through the villafre. 
i tl night Henry and Annette were married, II 
health "•traoger was 

drunk in overfioi -r» of rustic bovcr a go. 

In proem of time. Intra wer* bora unto toe married 
i <, and Hurry Cifroll bad I 
I Henry Carroll of the revolutionary army. One 
i.i returned homeafur a hard campaign, 
th ln~ ftmil il.-ry efhht hand- 

urier rode up afid 
announced th? approach of Ueneral Washington and suite, 
M should crave his hospitality Ibr the 
ttJght. The necessary directions were >;n.ii in reference 
to the household preparations, and Colonel < 
ordering his horse, rode forward to Died to his 

house the distinguished guest, whom lie had n- 
although serving in the Ma xtenricd Bin 

m the 

dignified, matronly, autlstill handsome Mra Carroll, could 
not keep her eye* (rota r ber Illustrious ' 

moment or two she would ileal a glance at hli 
ires, and half-doubt inply, half-asjurcdlv, 
shake her head and look again, to be still me 

Her absence of mind and embarrassment al lei 

i to her husband, who inquired ul ... If she 

ill. 
' 1 suspect, colonel,' »aid the general, who hud b< n 
•ome time, with a quiet, meaning smile, observing the 

f if his fealurca, ■ tint 

Mr» Carroll thinks she recognises in me an old scqnaint- 
tniled villi a mysterious air, aa he gazed 

ind a ft int. memory of the past 
.■■I u lie gazed, while the Iadyroaeiin- 
m her ehatr, and bending eagerly forward orer 
the tea-urn, with rlnsped handa, and an eye of i 

inquiry, filed full upon, him, stood for a D 
« .III her lin* parted as if she would speak. 

I in me, my dear madam — pardun me, colonel — I 
RJQSl put in end to this scene. I have become, by flint 

IP f.ire and hard usage, too unwieldy to leap again 

•two lect one inch, even lor. m fair i I 

1 wot'- tv 

The recognition, with the surprise, delight, ami I 

nesi that followed, are left to the imagination oi the. 
reader. 

CiEMittt. Wasiiixgtos was indeed the handsome young 
leaper, whose mysterious appearance and disappearance. 
in the native vilJape of the lovers is atill traditionary — 
and whose claim to a substantial body of bona fide flesh 
and blood, «ras -t<>u'ly contested by the village story- 
tellers, until the happy ilcnoutmcnl which tOOS pdacc at 
the hospitable mansion of Colonel Carroll. 



PARROT'S ASCENT OF ARARAT, 

Tail publication of a translation of this work, forming the 

first of a new series of voyages and travels,* will be bailed 

mil! i m •■■■ id pleasure by the scientific world; but will 

fonnd to preient mutter of high interest to the 

reading public in general. 

The author of the work has only recently deceased. 
Uo was a Russian, and professor of Natural Philosophy 
in Ihe University of Dorpat. The lingular interest at- 
taching to the holy mountain of Ararat — not less from 

• II' i v; or Recent 

..; I Kpli.i u, . I. rtnfcrn 

rlntil* by Bommaod uf Foreign rrnflqqea ami 
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the veneration with which it has never ceased to b« re- 
garded by people of almost all known religions, ihj: 

i al times by Ire 
torsacli vn — had highly excited the enthusiasm 

of M. Parrot Poi twenty years had he cht 

ascending It, but was nnable, from the proliaCJad 
wan between Russia anil Tcrsia, I . least step 

toward* its aeeomplishment. At length i treaty of peace 
was signed in Pel 28; and In April 

tho Pro feawr, with three t sod a 

military courier appointed by the ted on 

their journey. The expedition was a bold a:> 
onf, Abut two dies of a wild and barbarous, 

in some case* hostile, country had l» • -d — at 

the end of which the Cm* nil. 

the ajH'ent of Ararat, had only cone.' i ' 

The travel!' r-' road -li CsrS c .untry of lb* 

Macks, Cirauaia, I Russian. Arin 

' ng which rogiona, however, wc have ti 
than we might have been led lu expert— tli 
nth hurrying over minor matters in 
more speedily to attain I unbitldB. 

i linns the common accounts regal' ': 
beauty of tli' laudCircasi as that 

■ompinled I drawbacks in otberir';' 

- 'I lie- 'ieorgisn would win the Gil ' the world 

did he but iiniie. with the symmetry of bis MfMQ and 
the en-. icter, a taste for ■■ 

and the laudable Improvement of the faculties of his 

mind; while the women of Georgia would b 
on all hands to have a just claim to the | 

1 order of female loveliness, did I . re ma- 

turely impair Ibe adrantagt-s which nature has so Is 
bestowed upon them by the immoderate uae of eonnetJOS, 
of apparel nnjodkrial to their health, and by their reck- 
less licentiousness, instead of -1 . r oting their 
the regulation of their households, 1 

lucation of their children, and the other i 
pVPCT t'i their IBS,' 

The Georgian] bail an early knowledge of Christianity 
— 5<i far back, according to some authorities, is the I 
CCntntl ; DQl Wi Parrot states fh.it tli- I 
made any advances towards that more spiritual ackuow- 

iti truth! which i- ihown by its influrc 
the collective habits of a people ; for ever sine 
version till the present time, the political life of the 
gians, foreign and domestic, has I ; opted 

■f devastating win 

The Armenians, as i> well knosi 

ligious establish merits in the neighbourhood of M 
Ararat, amongst which is ' the far- Ian. i-ry of 

Echmiadzin, with its dependent establishment and vil- 
lages. This is the seat of the patriarch of the h-ly 
tynod and dignitaries of the Armenian church — the 
centre from which issue the radiations of its influence, 
h tbe fruits of gratitude and veneratwo 
MpiQUslf reflected from every point of the earth 
in which its members exist, that (be riches ind splendour 
of i iii-. metropolitan reaidenco might [but for the e 
lions of the Persinn iovi vie with that of 

If, The wall by which Echmlad- 
zin is • forms merely a square, and in, as far as 

I must confess that my delight at find- 
ing myself in lbs I' Ararat m m gleet 
much that was In tl i he monastery), about I 

h, I .ii 1 1 of I. nek, merely dried in the sun, lilc. 

tliotse nsed in tl"' fortifications of Erivan, with loopholes 

angles and on each side-wall, with two 

main and three smaller approaches, nnd having « circutn- 

<it a mile and a quarter. The buildings for 

,d other cattle arc partly against tl 

and partly against I rn wall. Al some til 

within the v. , open 

courts and gardens, stand several lines of houses, of ona 
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and two storeys ; these contain the residences of the patri- 
arch (on the west), the archbishop, archimandrites, dea- 
cons, and their servants, the strangers' hall, library, and 
school- rooms ; though, at the time of my visit, there was 
no school. IiesidM these, there are enormous granaries 
within the circuit of the walls, as well as the grand refec- 
tory, a low gloomy sort of passage, furnished with tables 
and benches along each side, both of stone, and calculated 
for the accommodation of more than 100 persons. Here 
the whole body of the monks, with the exception of the 
patriarch and a few very old archbishops, take their 
frugal meals (as they arc aaid to be) in common. Proper 
places are also set apart for a bakery. baths, and a market 
or bazaar, as it is called : here buying and soiling, and 
many different trades, are carried on by persons who live 
in the adjacent village of Vagarshnbad, and only remain 
in the monastery while they are at work.' 

' The exterior appearance of the villages in this quarter, 
whether Armenian or Mohammedan, is but little calculated 
to produce a pleasing impression. The houses, constructed 
of clay, have roofs completely flat, anil covered with clay 
likewise, with here and there a small square opening in- 
stead of windows, looking generally into the court-yard, 
where the entrance is found ; a clay wall surroienls these 
courts, and winding passages, without regularity or cleonli- 
ness, run in all directions between them. .Savage dogs, 
of formidable size, dispute the passages with every 
defenceless stranger, who, in the Tartar quarters, especi- 
ally if hi bo a Christian, is exposed to serious danger 
from bis fellow-man; as we ourselves had afterwards pood 
reason to know upon many occasions. Villages, such m 
now described, may well be supposed to display but little 
of the neatness and picturesque appearance of thoae of 
Europe. They are, from one end to the other, from the 
roof to the ground, so like the earth itself, in condition 
and colour, that they are not to be recognised at a little 
distance as human habitations at all ; and would, without 

a doubt, be frequently overlooked, as does sometimes 
occur, if their sites were not distinguished by the tree* 
growing near them. Even in the spring, when the earth 
is covered with her natural carpet of verdure, it is dilli- 
cult to view tho mass of dull-green houses and their en- 
closures as anything but a heap of rubbish. If to all this 
we add the heat and drought suffered during the summer 
in this exposed valley, it will not he easy to comprehend 
why the founders of Echmiadzin, whatever might I"' the 
inducements it originally appeared to oiler, had not rather 
ted one of the delicious, healthful, and no less fruit- 
ful sites, to be found on the Ookcbai, or in the valley of 
Lori, The reason given by Armenian writers for this 
preference is, that the Saviour, after his ascension, ap- 
peared toStUregory, the apostle of the Armenians, where 
the cathedral now stands, and on the spot shown, within 
ail enclosure of masonry cased with marble, and enjoined 
him to have a temple of the true and uncorrupteu faith 
erected there: the outline of which was marked with a 
ray of light, by which it was traced as by a wand. Hence 
i derived the Armenian appellation of tho monastery — 
Ituhinladllri — the descent of the Only -begotten: the dab: 
of its foundation is referred to the end of the third cen- 
tury.' 

After a toilsome but not particularly dangerous JosAev 
months, the intrepid travellers at length stood at 
the base of the holy mountain- The Plttft t w It 
acribes his sensations when the object of all hi* an*iety 
and toil rose uninterruptedly before him : — ' 1 gave mj II 
up to the uncontrolled enjoyment of the scene which uow 
lay before me— the goal I had so long sighed to reach— 
and again of solemn musings on bygone scenes of active 
life and etcfiflnl ages. Could it indeed be otherwise? 
Was 1 not at the foot of Ararat, the hallowed mountain 
of the ark, where the soil, though parched and thirsty 
now, retains the most indubitable traces of those waters, 
which were once commanded to subside from its 
capped summit tu leave a resting-place for all that sur- 
vived of the human race P Did 1 not stand in the valley 
of the Arises, upon tho banks where Hannibal sought 



refuge, after having paid the penally of his superiority 
on the plains of Italy P Was I not now before the walls 
of Echmiadzin, the ancient episcopal seat and palla- 
dium of the Armenians, where Chi-i*tiuiiity, ever since 
tli- Graf century of its propagation, has maintained 
a habitation, in despite of the uninterrupted persecu- 
tion, insult, and degradation of its professors ; in dasptita 
of the unceasing contests between Parlhians, Roin.nn, 
Persians, and Turks, for the possession of the soil j H* 
more, even in deepU»cf Lbe Dura] corruption in which 
its priesthood was sunk? Here that seed was cherished 
when it might have been chokcil up by the weeds of 
idolatry; and here, though crushed and distorted in its 
earlier growth, it was prcsened fur a more genial season, 
by a sacrifice of blood and treasure which few other 
Christian nations would have made.' 

Ararat is n vast pile of broken volcanic rocks, covered 
towards the summit with perpetual ice und snow, while 
immediately below the snow line is ■ wide ira"t at) 
with angular fragments of lava and traetnir, over which 
It is painful aud dangerous to force a way. Every at 
to advance into its higher regions had hitherto failed, no 
traveller having reached beyond ihe lower cone. The 
universal belief amougst the Armenians was, that Noah's 
mained to that day 00 the top of the mountain, 
and that, to ensure its preservation, no human being was 
allowed to approach it. 

' The mountain of Ararat rises on the southern borders 
of a plain, of about thirty-five miles in breadth, and of a 
length of which seventy miles may be taken in with the 

eye; being a portion of the plain which is watered by a 
wide curve formed by the Araxes. It consists, correctly 
speaking, of two mountains — the Great Ararat, aud its 
immediate neighbour, the Less Ararat; the former on 
the north-west, the latter on the south-east; their sum- 
mits distant about seven miles from each other in a right 
line, and their bases insensibly melting into one another 
by the interposition of a wide level volley. 

' The summit of the Great Ararat lies in 39 deg. 12 min. 
north latitude, and HI deg. 55 min. east longitude from 
Ferro; it has an elevation of 17,2 In feet pcipi-nilicular. 
or more thau three miles and a quarter above the sea, and 
14,320 feet, or nearly two miles aud three quarters, above 
the plain of the Araxcs. [This gives about 60U0 feet 
above .'Etna, and upwards of 1500 above Mont Blanc.} 
The north-eastern slope of the mountain may be assumed 
at fourteen, the north-western at twenty miles in length. 
On the former, even from a great distance, the deep 
gloomy chasm is discoverable, which many compare to a 
crater : but which has always struck mo rather as a cleft, 
just as if the mountain had been rent asunder at the top. 
From the .summit downwards for nearly two-thirds of a 
mile perpendicular, or nearly three miics in an obliqna 
direction, it it covered with a crown of eternal snow and 
ice, the lower border of which is irregularly indented, 
according to the elevations or depressions of the ground; 
but upon the entire northern half of the mountain, from 
ll.OHO feet above the sea, it shoots tip in one rigid crest 

to the summit, interrupted here and there by a few pointed 
rocks, aud then stretches downward, on the southern half, 
to a level somewhat less low. This is the silver head of 
Ararat ! 

• Little Ararat is in 39 deg. 3° min. north latitude, and 
02 deg. 2 rain, longitude cast from Ferro. Its summit, 
rises 13,000 feet, or nearly two miles and a ball', noMured 
perpendicularly, above the level of the sea; and above 
the plain of the Araxcs it is 10,110 feet, or nearly t* 
miles. Notwithstanding this height, it is not always 
buried in snow, but is quite free from it in September 
and October, and probably sometimes also in Angu.i, or 
even earlier. Its declivities are considerably steeper Hum 
those of the Great Ararat ; its farm is almost perfectly 
conical, marked with several delicate furrows, which radi- 
ate downwards from the summit, and give tho picture 
present". I by this mountain a very peculiar and interest- 
baraeter.' 
aralioos were immediately made for the ascent; 
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bat 1). , 'i first essay bad well nigh borne 

fabled Armenian prohibition. i'n the morning of Sep. 
temher 84, M. Parrot and bis companion M. Schicmann, 
with tVO attendants, set out from the hfraiitagi 
James, and by six in the noting readied the lower girdle 
of snow, wli o imped for the night Next day, 

after incredible roe, from the 

and slippery nature of the accent, they passed the border 
;it lee at on attitude df I 8,03 1 feet, and by 
three In the afternoon (bund tfaemselYei 16,400 feet above 
the sea, tli .k of Ararat being still far above 

them. lly this time their I wo attendants bad tuned 

urban, hopeless of gaining the summit! ha 
ing, and finding it impossible to remain where they were 
without the necessary supplies, they reluctantly resolved 
to dea 

' Hating made our barometrical observations,' the Pro- 
fessor goes on to say, ' we turned about, and immediately 
fell Into a danger which we never dreamed of in ascend- 
ing. For, while the foaling is generally less cure in Ba- 
ng a mountain than in ascending it, at the same 
time it i* extremely difficult to restrain one'a self and to 
tread with the requisite caution, when looking from abovo 

ien I iiiiilii'iu SttfxaM Or ice and snow, as spread 

from beneath onrfeiel to the distance of two-tliirda of a 

mile without iiitei-riiptnTi. ami on which, If 91 happened 
to slip and fall, there was nothing to prevent our rapidly 
(hooting downwards, except the angular fragments of 
rock *hich hound the region "I" ice. The danger lore 
i ire in want of habit than in real difficulty". The 
active spirit of my young friend, now engaged in hit first 
miMiiitaiii journey, utiil when Mrem-th and courage were 
well able to copo with harder trials, was yet unable to 
»i ihshnui this, treading Inemtloual/, be fell: bat, ai ba 

wnaboui twenty pa behind me, 1 had time to strike 

me in the iee as deep as it would go, 

[0 plant my loot firmly on my excellent many-pointed 

iee-ahoe, and, while in; r ight hand grasped the staff, to 

:. BehJemana with my left, as lie was sliding by. 

My position was good, and resisted the impetus of hai 

rail; bat the lie of tbi iMboaali ao strong that 

it ippeirad to be of a piece with the sole, gave way with 
tie' strain , the straps were cut through as with a knife, 
and, unable to support the double weight on the bare sole, 
I alio fell. If, Schicinonn, rolling against two stones, 
1 1 a stoppage, with little injury, sooner than myself; 
the A r Which I was hurried almost un. 

..'i-ly was little short of I njuartrr of I mile, and ended 
in 'lie debris Of lava, nOi far from the border of the 
glacier In tin-, diaaiter, the tube of my barometer waa 
; my chronometer was opened, and 
sprinkled with my blood; the other tliities which I had 

in un- pockets were flung out by the centrifugal motion as 

I rolled down ; bat i - nrt.' 

Undeterred by this disaster, which he DarefBllj Mr- 

i from the Armenian*, whose prejudices it would 

r I i confirm, M KM I Mem- formal 

attempt on the 30th September, on alm-h ooOaaloQ hia 

id canted to thirteen, including Ui forma tarn- 

pinion M Si-hii'iiunn. They carried with l hem a large 

i tinted black, which they prop m i to plant m the 

lit they might reach, Passing the nlgbl at an 

■ii of 13,000 feel, th new their toilsome 

l io'v "t seven next morning, and two hours after 

snowy limit. I I, J In reel above tie 
an instant we halted at the foot of the pyrauiid of anow 
which, Wore our eyes, waa projected with won d rooi 

clear blue sky : we choae out such matters as 

i "iih, an l Icfl lie-in behind a rock; 

, and not without « devout 

I upon thai region who h a 

human being had ever trodden!' 

not) the progress waa easy, but, 'after we 

it '.'(id paces, the steepness increased to 

bat we were no longer abh> to tread 

it. in order to save ourselves from 

sliding down 60. the ice beneath it, we were obliged to 



. have recourse to that measure, for the employment of 

■Men J had taken can to equip myself and my com* 

I pardons, namely, the cutting of steps.' For this purpose 

some bad brought bill-hooks, some little axes, u bile 

made use of the ice-staff. In this lie 
gress, passing deep chasm* and turning craggy projo 
of ice, so much lane was lost, that the travellers, on 
reaching a snowy plain ld.utiO feet iu altitude — the high- 
est ever attained— reel the oroM and to descend. 
If, PaiTOt was gr* med, he says, at this second 
fuilure ; but there was no remedy, and he consoled hiui- 
! self with the hope that he should still accompi. 
object, At ten the following morning the party rw- 
entvred the walls of the hermitage without I 

The third ami successful attempt was now to be made. 
Being furnished with three oien and four peasants, be 
left the hermitage on the 8th of October. ac< 
also by an A ruivnian deacon named Abov ian, 1 1 
a gentleman from Uorpat, and another peasant who 
volunteered his service? Profiting by lus former expe- 
M. Parrot resolved to halt foe the night aj near 
the line of perpetual ice as possible; and accoi -dur.-ly the 
, party lighted their fire at the elevation of 11. ow feel, 
where they remained comfortably till D 
urometer standing so high as 4(> deg, of Fahrenheit. 

1 \ t i.li" fir^t dawn we roused ourselves up, and at about 
half-past six proceeded on our inarch, 'the last ti . 
rocky fragments were crossed in about half on houi 
we once mom trod on the bun '■now nearly 

in the same place as before, having first lightened our- 
selves by depositing near some heaps of stones such ai 
as we could dispense with, lint the snowy- region bad 
one a great, and, for us, by no means i«vo iraMs 
change. The newly fallen snow, which had beeu of souse 
use to us in our former attempt, had since melted, from 
the lotiieaaeJ heat of the weather, and waa now changed 
into glacier ice, so that, notwithstanding the mod 
steepness of theacclivity.it would b.' necessary to cut 
from below. This made our progress a bvboi 
and demanded the full exertion of our strength from the 
first starting, We were obliged to leave one of the pre- 
vail! o behind at the place where we spent the i 
com plained of illness , two others, tired in av 
glacier, slopped at first only to rest, but afterwards went 
back to the same station. The rest of us, without allow - 
! ing ourselves to be detained at by these accii 

pushed on unremittingly to our object, rat her excited than 
aged by the difficulties iu our way. Wo soon after 
came again le the treat crack which marks the upper edge 
of the icy slope juat ascended, and abou ck wo 

found ourselves exactly in the place where we had arrived 
on Iho former occasion at noon — that is to say, on the great 
plain of snow, which forms the first step downward from 
the icy head of Ararat. We saw from a distance of about 
half a mile the crorss erected on the .null September, hut 
it looked so uncommonly smalt, perhaps owing in III black 
colour, that I could not help doubting whether 1 should be 
able to make it out, and to recognise it with an ordinary 
telescope from the ; lain ■( the A raxes. In the direc- 
te 'ii "f tli -iimm.il. «-..- had before u > an acclivity shorter 

but steeper than that just passed over; and betwi 
and the furthest pinnacle there seemed to intervenu only 
a gentle swelling of the ground. Alter a short rest, we 
ascended, with the aid of hewn steps, the next slope (the 
steepest of aid, and then .-mother elevation ; but Dow, in- 
stead of arcing immediately In front of us the grand t 
of a" 00 ->s, a whole rev; of hills hail 

itself to our eyes, and completely intercepted the view of 
the summit. At this ant* spirit*, which had never fluc- 
M long as we supposed that we had a (few of all 
the difficulties to be surmounted, sank not a little- ; and 
our strength, exhausted by the hard work of Bailing steps 
in the ice, seemed hardly adequate to lb nt of 

the now invisible goal. Yet, on calculating what was 
already done and wli.it remained to be done — on consider- 
ing the proximity of the succeeding row of heights, and 
casting a glance at my hearty followers — care fled, and 
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"LoMly onwards !' resounded in my bosom. Wl passed, 
without stepping, over a couple of hills ; there wc felt the 
mountain wind; I pressed forward round a projecting 
mound of snow, and behold ! In- fore my eyes, now intoxi- 
cated with joy, lay the extreme cone, the luVhest pinnacle 
of Ararat Still a last effort was required of us to ascend 
a tract of ice by means of steps, and, that aeCoutpl 
about a quarter past three Da the 27th September ('Jib 

. U -'h VK STO'O. OV OK Au.UIAT.' 

The appearance of the summit is thus described : — 

' What 1 rirst aimed at and enj ~t: I spread 

out my cloak and sot down on it. I found myself on a 

Killy vaulted. Dearly cruciform surface, of about two 
lidrcd pace* in circuit, which at the imirvin sloped off 
On every side, hut particularly towards the 
th-cast and north-east. Formed of eternal ice. with- 
rock or Hone to interrupt it* continuity, it was the 
austere silvery head of old A rant Towards tin; east, this 
summr men nnii irmly than elsewhere,, and iu 
this direction it waa eon icted by means of u rlatii-.li de- 
pression, covered in like manner with perpetual ioe, with 
a second and somewhat lower summit, distant upparent- 
. th.it on which 1 stood aborc half a mile, but in 
reality only .i'Jl yards, or less thon a quarter of a mile. 

■ pre- 
sents a plain of snow moderately inclined towards the 

over which it would be easy to go from the one to 

ier, ami which may be supposed to he the retr spot 

on which Noah/l Wk raited, if the summit itself be as- 

tumedl as the scene of that event, for there is no want of 

requisite space, inasmuch as the Ark, according to 

'tis, vi. 15, three iniudred ells long and fifty wide, 

d not have occupied a tenth part at tin- surface of 

depfcasfoBi , . , Should any one nai inquire 

respectitn; the possibility of the remains of the ark still 

existing on Ararat, it may be replied that there is nothing 

«thst possibility i I with the laws of nature, 

it only be assumed that immediately after the Flood 
the summit of that mountain began to be covered with 
perpetual lea and •nor, an assumption which cannot be 
reasonably objected to. And w lie n it is considered that 
on great moantauoi iccumaleted coverings of ice and snow 
exceedim.' 100 fecttin thickness are by no means unusual, 
'ivions that Jin the top of Ararat there may be easily 
a sufficient depth of ice ts. cover the irk, which wa, ouli 
thirty ells high.' 

I'ai let having ascended to the highest 
of Ararat baa been questioned — ungenerously, and 
h little reason, ns it appears to us. liut the circum- 
stance of whether or not he diit actually reach the very 

it point of the mountain seems of little cuiiseqr 
he is acknowledged to have went far beyond any pit 
traveller, and the value of his facts and observations re- 
garding its composition and appearance still remains. 
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ETHXOGBAPHV. 

SECOND r.M-EB. 

last paper We brought our notice Of this inti 

il when all appeared to be in chaotic con- 
The enormous nuu.l-r of languages that were 
to be spoken throughout the world almost ex- 
coount seemed on the 
bring utterly falsified j and philosophers, in tie- prl 

a intellect, abandoning the holy guide ■■ 
hazarding dangerous speculations and laboriously 
building up the crudest theories in order to explain the 
extra Bnomeaa. 

lint hither bit u began lo throw man 

awe light into the uncertain darkness. Indubitable affi- 
nities were soon detected between languages at first sight 
ih each other. They were discovered to 
. Bad UaCM groups again were clearly found 
to ha-.- I contact, uud mere or less relationship, 

so as t ilia* , and these families also, on minute 



inquiry, were included in tomfl wider generalisation. 
These were vahudde discoveries, and pregnant with ini- 
portant consequences. We shall now proceed to a more 
panic ulnr statement of these affinities. 

Two methods of investigation have been adopted, and 
each has had its zealous lUpporteK. 'II..- one, ■Thiol) may 
be called the le;,. : r the affinity of lauguages 

in their words, which are eonajdered by tho as] 
the lexical meth.xl as the stuff or matter of language, 
and grammar as the men moulding or fashioning. The 
which may b • 'i ignited the grammatical, - 

TOOm to detect tin hip of languages by mea 

structure. The va^ue munner in wliiili 
these studies had been pursued, tho crotcbetty theories 
that every new iriiiuiii-r promulgated, and the visional •;, , 
absurd, and far-fetched resemblances which the li 
philologists so often endeavoured to establish, bid "ell 
nigh discouraged the study; but it has been amply vindi- 
cated by recent investigators, among the most eminent 
,i may be named Adeluog and Valor, I- Sehlegel, 
I!o|»]., Klaproth, and our own countrymen Murray and 
Jaiiiiuson. The present lexical school docs not presume 
tn fuund conclusions on casual resemblances ; tbey do not 
deem it sutricient to delect indubitable analogies unless 
:.eidotices are found in words which express ideas 
of primary and universal necessity j and when to this is 
a!hd the .vv-n-r io.p,iii roe-tit s oM ho c:raiii mat ic.il mIiooI 

— that is, when a pretty extensive coincidence is dis- 
covered in primitive words and in grammatical strueiure 
— the languages in which they are found may suh 
considered as related. lot there may be instances where 
■. lei'iiil cause may have been exerted upon s lan- 
guage so as to make its words belong to one tongue and 

otnnr to another; but here the general rcsembL-fice, 
or rather identity .of its vocables, including those roots 
and terms denoting natural and universal ideas, will bo 
sufficient for the purpose of the intelligent and • 

! | -liiiohwist. 1' lii s has 1h?oii the case with the 
Anglo-Saxon; the Italian has sprung from the Latin; 
and, according to Crawford'! '•pinion, tbc of the 

Kani i a people of the Indian Archipelago) is Sanscrit, 
(of its inflexions, and having in their room the 
prepositions and auxiliary verbs of the vernacular dialects 
of Java. And even wlu'n such an alteration lakes [dace, 
1 it is only by the springing up of a new laiigumro. I'lninix 
like, I mm the ashes of Another; there is a veil of * 

thorn n over the change; the language seems to , 
weh of mystery round itself, and to enter into the chrysalis 
state, and wc see it no more till it emerges, sometimes 
more, sometimes less beautiful, but always fully fash 
and no farther mutable. And even there we shall see 
i!«.,l ilie former condition held already within itself the 
parts and organs ready moulded, which were one day to 
■pc and life to the succeeding state,' Some authors, 
an I these men of stand judgment too, have entertained 
the notion i hat there is a principle of gradual dcw-lnp- 
ineiit in languages ; but surely this is erroneous. The his- 
: philology has afforded us no example. The 
I and the latest structure of a language is essen- 
tially the same. In the lapse of time, some words may 

become obsolete and others be received ; by the pro 
of civilization, and ihe plastic genius of poet-. 01 
and historians, slMMeM ma) I"' rendered more polished 
and copious, and exhibit a greater flexibility in the col- 

i of its words, and a greater variety of c o n s t rn c- 
lioni out ill essential forms, its 'specific disliactiie-. ' 
aodergo no change. Iu all essential lineaments it comes 
forth, in ■■! remains «. '1 he Sanscrit and Chinese have 
existed for WOO] ears, ind in their grammatical sttiMtura 
they are the same now as they w e re in the remotest times 
tn which they can be traced. The ancient Aeg> ptiatn, as 
wiil ten in hieri^'iyphie-. on the most ancient monuments, 

:i proved by Lepsius to be identical with the 

tic of tho Liturgy ; the Masque, surrounded as it has been 

for so many ages by hostile idioius, retains its ancient 

; i : the ban) of Chancer has the same strings and 

structure as that on which Wordsworth r.o sweetly plays. 
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though (he tones be different ; tin' eldest Brack is, in all 
essential qualities the same as that of (be Altic tragedies. 

Greece brought ititi> rude and invincible Latiiim the grace 
and humanity of poetry and art ; ils In i 
more dImhboo and pliancy, wit ' ii"t .» d'-oleimon wm 
added to its grammar, a particle ta its lexicon, "r .1 latter 
to ils alpha)*.- 1.' \\ . Voo Humboldt speaks of this tcn- 

mi all languages to preserve their original kirn 
at a truly divine power — the creative genius of naii 
especially in its 1 ■!"•" all tb 

il have a BoravtvM power, 
and when man has an instinctive for<'l l ii"wlodge of com- 
binttioav, which he would never have arrived Bl by the 
slow and gradual march ofe Mr Da Po 

the eminent American philologist, in consonance with the 
Tiers of Humboldt, remarks, ' it is more natural to sup- 
pose that tho Almighty Creator has endowed mankind 
with a natural logic, which leads them, as it were by in- 
stinct, to inch methodi in the formation of their idioms 
as are best calculated to facilitate their use. No language 
has yet been discovered, •• ilher among savage or poHshed 
. which was not governed by rules mid pilaUplea 
which nature could alone dictate, anil human science could 
never bra bauagined.' These are most important con- 
siil-r.it ii. irv : 1 la Mo- 1- 1a1111n.it iralfchool 

as the safest and least fallible guide. Bui the onion of 
lioth leads to almost absolute certainty. By regarding 
the grammatical structure as an essential element of lan- 
guage, and not as the mere fashioning or form, a rule has 
been laid down for examining verlial affinities, WhiCfl eem- 
bines the good of tho lexical and the closer demands of 
the grammatical school. It is thus enunciated by Br 
Wiseman: — 

'This rule is, not to take words belonging to one or 
two languages in different families and treat Iheir re- 
semblance, which iimv be accidental or cotnmunl 
draw inferences referable to Mm entire families to vfcica 
they respectively balsa mpare together words 

of Maple import ami primary necessity, which ma tstnmel 
the M ltV», and, consequently, are alioriginal 

therein.' 

By means of mil rule, as a guide, ethnographers have 
traced atrio.iii.-i which seemed little prebabH M tirst. It 

was soon found that the Teutonic dialects were intimately 
related to the Persian, that Hussion bore a family like- 
ness to Latin, and that the theory of the (I reek verb was 

1 ted by Sanscrit grammar. In fact, that languages, 
derived from the same parent stock, were spoken by 

of the most dissimilar habits, creeds, institutions 
and physiognomy. This family of languages is oalla I t be 
lii>l'.>-'""riii<iiiii' or I ml'- l.uropran, and includes the San- 
scrit or sacred language of India, Persian, Teutonic with 
its various dialects. Slavonian. Greek, Latin, and their 
derivatives, and dm Celtic OBslecU. TneM languages 
are spoken over a broad expanse of the terrestrial 

forming nn immense belt from Cetion to Iceland. From 
lUl aio to be excepted small tracts where the Finnish is 
spoken; and the interesting nook in Spain, and Aattt- 
taine in France, occupied by the Basque, a remnant of 
the old Iberians, whose language, though i< contains words 
of Celtic and Latin origin, has essential differences and 
sceuis to bo distinct from other languages. It is probable 
that the Iberians were a peculiar rac-, and had arrived: 
id Eur the Indo-KuTopeaa ttatJOM, This was 

a great step in sslateORnbJctJ science. An immense 
iiinol.er of languages, which are proved to be identical in 
loth from their extensive resemblance in primary 
Torables and grammatical structure, are thus reduced into 
1 mily. 

Kurt her researches have disclosed wider and 
coincidences. Malte Brun supposed that the march of 
n f.iniih sraa a rres te d in tlv 

the Caucasus and this supposition he founded on the 
languages spoken there, lint this notion must now be 
greatly nivliNel. if not altogether abandnoed. Adelung 
also, who, as Dr l'ritchard thinks. o\amined the language 
very superficially, concluded that tho idiom was di; 



from all others, but at the same time observed that its 
grammatical utruetum approached more to the European 
than til languages. Klaproth, bow 

j ii -V t" the Caucasus, lias made it clearly appear 

the Armenian language is a branch of the Indo-European. 
He has given ua a vocabulary of Armenian wo, 
ing seventeen quarto columns, in which a considerable 
proportion arc Indo-European. The ArTghan language 
also, which was aui be an exception, has shared 

the sail" .' saw adoj 

were the descendants of the Ten Tribes, but this e| 

to be ns hist 1 ■ the descent of t 

and llritons from the Trojans, or the huh (rota tat) 

Milesians. The so lished philologist, whom we 

haves-' ■ ". compared a vocabulary 01 

than two hundred Affghanwords and irrefragably proved 

them to belong to the Indo-1 tee, and thai 

are to be looked upon as a link in I 

lions which extends from the flanges to the ! 

. 'I'h" I [nntrarlan baa I d to belong I 

Flnniah family, which, compii 

over the north of Asia. The] is arc 

the Tpcbudish anil Sanioicdc; numerous taal 
bets/eon the words in the latter language and in those of 
other.. • Hi- far the greatest nnml lees are 

11 the Samniede and Tachudlsh dialects, an I 
to these, between the Samniede and Caucasian languages ;' 
and Klaproth baa shown th:it these latter clearly belong 
to the Indo-European. These coincidences arc not attri- 
butable to accident or recent inter c o ur s e, ' they consist of 
words designating the most simple and universal objects 
such as each nation expresses by vocable* 
out borrowing from its neighbours.' l>r ; -tates 

that in t he few specimens that we have 
the Mordauans and other Tschudish nations, and in 

of the Samoiode stock, he had obe 

'itli the Anglo-Saxon, and ho is of o| 
full examination woold prove some affinity between thrm, 
Are not these phenomena evidences of the common origin 
of nations long since separated ? 

Before proceeding to make any remarks on the other 
great leading families of languages, we will select a few 

proofs of the affinity ol 
eluded in the Indo-European, 

1. Verbal affinities between the Russian an 

Pastor 

• 
1 

\imus 

1 'rumens 
Spina 

Josraat 

Sinn. 

The same writer from whom these examples are selected, 
Mr F. Adelung, has show n similar affinities betw. 
Russian and German. ' lie lias put together a few sen- 
lan^uapes, containing '■ filly 

words, literally translated from the one language into the 
other, and striking out all the vowels -' only 

the consonants as the bones or skeleton of the words, he 
has shown tlo 111 b) I- exactly the same.' 

As an exat -ilical analogy 1 

Latin and Rosaian, wi subjoin the present tense ■■ 
mi tnitli languages: — 

aswafsssV. 
Latm sum ex est 

HiutiM sstsxi csi esti 

HmmL 

■fas snmos estis sunt 

«"«m« cam VI <ti« 



BuMsinii . 


Enulish. 


l'astir 


Slwphcrd 


< li .1 rusch 




Paschet 


Hi i'c<ds 




Mieep 


Vidit 


llr 


A glietx 


A lamb 


Karrnana 


A I'nrso 


Bpina 


A thorn 


Beret 


He carries 1 bears .1 


faun 




Saekemiii 


uie 


Stroit 


It-- builds 
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2. Between Anglo-Saxon 
m 

aide, hol/t 

haUg, 

aer, brans 
aeer, <i/. 

»Cl'M . 

m mi, mrcleM 
lic.i i . 

Il.ci , J'.l/l" 

dochtcr. ii dim. . 
■n, u> fc*& 

ham. i' /. 

bonda, ii husUind 



and Laplandic 

Lafitmdig. 
aide. » favour 

ailes, holy 
air, 1/rniB 
akrr, n/". id 
tkajo, 

amies, mimrubk 
bani'', <■> .'"ii 
black' k. sale 
naktar, aai 

iMo, iiulrhnrut 
l-'ili'l, (0 I 
heinia, ij /m-use* 
Kails. •" OMl 
bond, a huAawt 



Mr Sharon Turner gives nearly 200 affinities as close- 
as these, and itates tliat there an- niiiny inure which lie- 
omits, that lie may not overburden tin- attention of tiis 
I ■.. I tr. ' As the. Lsplaudic,' ho observes, ' is a branch 
of the Ilunni-.li stuck. » liicb came I - • I ■ - -■» t into Europe, its 
affinities with the Saxon indicate a ronaaiuTiiiiiit 

val ancestry, which concurs with Mm ml to cor- 
roborate the ideas before nmtieud ft the originai unity 
and subsequent dispersion of mankind.' 

3. Between the Ki;_'!i-li. Herman, Latin. e..-.. and San- 
scrit. 

Lai. cdn 

Lat* l;/"'J ltUKS. clilH 

Lat. n| 
Qr, anna 



Sans. flats, 1 sal 

Suns, lurhiti, fire 

Sans. an, give 

Sans, ijhtnu, a woman 

Sana, hymn, cold 

Sana, j/uoyj, yoke 

■h, a man 

Sans. mMj mother 

Sans. — WBBj frontier 

Sans, mlsrtx, to mix 

Saus. ii.'.-'i/. ii.. I ! 

Sans, uiuireii 

Sans. meoaU, gr- 

Sana. jritirow, a li 

inurdian, a uiirr.Vsn 
Sans, jurt 
Sans. Wai, oil 



ie may serve as a speci men of verbal altkit Let, but the 
coincidence of grammatical forms botarean the Qroek, 
Latin, anil Sanscrit, and other [odo-Boropoail 
perhaps more striking and valuable. 



Present tense of the verb To Bo. 




Singi 




1 


asmi 


i$a 


Ortdt 


etnmj 




Li Hi a 


(c)sum BJ 




■ 


rSlll est 

DML 


eati 


fimaori) 


HN 


Stan 


firvtt 


eaten 

Plural. 


eatag 


Smurtt 


smus sfha 


sun t i 


1 


esitif n i-ste 


enti 


Isitin 


■omul est is 


mnt 


■ 


tsmfi 


ntt< 



Ruas. thtna 

J. at. Ini. .lit, winter 
Lat. jtKium Lapi i 
Lat. i/V. Ang.-Sax. 

I, .it muter Gr. merer 
Snr. in .irk i landmark) Old 

Oer. uuirU (a frontier) 
Lat. nseMo 

Ocs*. '■ 

ADg.-Sax. amcr-ar; Eng. kwm 
tfr. uugale Ang.-Sar. mown 
Lat. isrjw 

Ger. urartm 
Lii?. taut 
Aug, -Sax. 



The conjugations of Ibe Sanscrit, verbs are very similar to 
those of the Greek in mi. particularly in the Doric Six- 
led. Lei hi uke three di tie-rent mrfaa in Banttrit, Qreek, 
and Latin, in order to show the coincidence of Urwina- 
tfen. 

Sanscrit verb To Be, present tense. 

"lar. Dual. 

1. bhuv.iini bhavavas 

2. L'li bbavat'hos 

.'I. bhavati bhuvatas bhavanti 

limok verb To Stand, present Icnu 1 1 W 
I. isl«-ini lata 



■-'. 



I.I-, 



a) 



latatoTJ 




iatate 


islaton 




isUuli 


To Lore 




teusi:. 
manna 
amatia 

auiaot 



3. i stall 



1. amo 

2. amas 

3. uiuat 

A great many other affinities might be exhibited between 
tin* Sanscrit and the abovu and others of the Inju- 
European family r but enough has been said to prove their 

iutimaii- r«laQoi(abip and identity of origin. We shall 
conclude these somewhat tedious but valuable proofs of 
our foregoing statements by 



A Tani-E or Ncmebals. 



Bameili 


IVr-i ■/>, 




Oreofc. 


Latin. 




I'.'U-ll, 


i. ti ia ua| 


Dani'lt. 


!;•• mu. 


Valab, 


aika 


yika 


aen 


ci , to 


-1 II M - 


one 


ecu 


einn 


ecn 


odin' 


m 


dwi 1 
hran j 


du 


do, da 


duo 


duo 


two 


twee 


tvo 


to 


i dva 
I dvic 


• 1 HI 

dwy 


tri 


idi 


tri 


treis 


trei 


three 


drio 


thrir 


tro 


tri 


tri 


chatur 


chehaur 


keathair 


l» arana 


quatuor 


four 


tier 


fiorir 


lire 


chelyre 


pedwar 


pancha 


penj 


kuig 


pants. 


qumr|ue 


five 


iff 


limm 


("in 


pyai 

sheaf 


pump 


shash 




se 


eks 


MX 


six 


7.C 4 


sex 


sex 


riiu..li 


aati tan 
aslita 




sccht 


'cpta 


septein 


seven 


icven 




«yv 


sem 


•111 111 




ocht 


ukl.i 


neto 


eight 


tent 


at to 


aalto 


pan 


u..,l, 


navan 


nob 


□o> 


ennea 


ooren 


nine 


negen 


mu 


in 


■levyat 


naw 


dash an 


il..|i 


ilcicb 


deka 


daaen 


ten 


tien 


tiu 


ti 


.li iyal 


dag. 



By * slight change* of those consonants which arc of tbesatne order, nearly all these words in the different languages 

are evidently cognate. 

• hi die tr»n*ni!,«K»M yf w..r,J* fynm on« Innguafin U)auu4li,<r. in 'lilTt-f'lit Jin).-, U of Ihi- «nio laDiiuiii-t'. aii'l Bl ili(T.l<ul |*i1odsiB 

. rulili. i linnu» taki- plsi • Amu limet IrUnrs are tnunqs-Knl, itiroe . tale ot enphon), oUiers 

I... (auUilair npuliii i>f aUerance, ami in longuogo iota another, Die peculiar termini 

om tn taken amy mil i&om of liir oilier »ub«!ii'''' 'I. One consonant l* ^elianei'd fur snvUi«.r; an.l tohoU. having u 

tanstapcy Lo aliilv m mto vack viher than canaonaiiU(*UJcli enav bo eoiuiili'nd u the boav«ajid stuew* of ■ w«,nl) uth1«t- 

ao more xari.,u, . ) : . i .'uvhihuoc mar be changed for another. Coiuonsnla geuenJl) Uilrrohana:* with timae of Lbs 

■ana elaaa, >< I .— 



p aound* *■* P. I). pLi (f. vl — t *..un.i4 a* It, fffhsnl), ch (q. c bard) — t aooiitl* R« 1. <l. lb. 
With I »..iiuit« the follotrtng ala-i interchange :— a, t, g (noft), < (soft). 



, h, t. c •oft : d, ( «oft. j . g. !. slau With lbs 

. n carefutly I .uy of Ihe apparent differences in wonli, abu-h are raally relatcl, may be haimonired. 



alalance of 
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THE WIDOW AND I! Kit SO 

IH'nr>o my residence in lb 

: at the old rillage-chareh, « nidi H oo I in ■ 
filled with ancient EumiiaB, acd within it* i old 

ration*. Its shad Icriog monuments, 

its dark oaken panelling— ell i"om of 

depart 

meditation, A Sundaj , too, in ll 

its re| 

nature— Hi i 1 '■> '* charmed down, and 

too Mod gutlj 
ins U P within us: 

I do not pretend to be what i* called I devonl man j but 
then are fi nw to ■ country church, tmjd 

the beautiful sen Inn, which I experience no- 

i if not a more religion-, 1 tliink I am a 
Idler man OH Suiidiy I hall .in IB} other day of the 

Hut in tliis church 1 felt myself continually thrown hick 

up. ii the world, by the frigidity and pomp of tbo poor 

worms around mo. Thi [thoroughly 

I the humble and prostrate piety «f a true Christian 

was. a poor, decrepit old woman, bcndiny under the « 

i .mud inlirniities. BbobOM the traces of something 
better than abjeel Hx lingr rings of decent pride 

were risible In her appeanMe, Her dress, though luunble 
in tin- extreme, was scrupulously clean. Soma trivial 
i, loo, had been awarded her; for she did not take 
it among the village poor, hut sat alone on the 
steps of the altar. She seemed to hav 1 love, 

all friendship, all society, and to have nothing- left her 
hut the hopes of heaven. \\ baD 1 saw her feebly rising 
and bending her aged form in prayer — habitually conning 
her prayer-book, which her palsied hand and failing eyes 
would nut permit ber to read, hut which she evidently 
knew by heart— I felt persuaded that the faltering voice 
oflhat poor woman erase to heaven far before Ihe re: | 
nf the clerk, the swell of the organ, or the chan. 
the choir. 

I tti fond of loitering about country churches, and this 
was so delightfully situated that it frequently a::: 

lite I *1 1 OB a knoll, round which a stream made a 

beautiful bend, and then wound its way through a long 
reach of soft meadow scenery. The church was sur- 
rounded by yew-trees, which seemed almost coeval with 
itself. Its tall Gothic spire shot up lightly from among 
them, with rooks and ceoe • ge n e r ally ■ heeding about it. 
1 was seated there one still, sunny morning, watching two 
labourers wh<i were digging a grave. Thrv had chosen 

one of the most remote and neglected corners of the 
churchyard ; where, from the number of nameless graves 
around', it Mould appear that the indigent and friendless 
were huddled into the earth. I was told that the new- 
made grave was for tbe only son of a poor widow. 

While 1 was meditating on the distinctions of worldly 
rank, which extend thus down to the very dust, the toll 

of the bell announced the approach of the funeral. They 
were the obstante! of poverty, with which pride had 
nothing to do. A coffin of the plainest materials, wit bout 
pall or other covering, was boras by some of the villagers. 
The -.cston walked lieforo, with an air of cold indltl 

Tbere were do mock mourners in the trappings of affected 
wo ; but there was one real mourner who feebly tottered 
after the corpse. It was the aged mother of tbe deceased 
— the poor old woman whom I had seen sealed on tbo 
steps of the altar. She was supported by an humble 
friend, who was eudeavouring to comfort her. A few of 
the neighbouring poor had joined the train, and some 

children of the village were rootling hand in hand, now 
shooting with unthinking mirth, and now pans 
gaze, with childish curiosity, on the grief of the mourner. 
As the funeral train approached the grave, the parson 



mi, i th~ church -porch, amy e, with 

prayer-book in ban. I, a Th * 

:i deal Uiiii-, end the 
was shuttled 

unfeelingly. The I riest mow rl 

from the rhnrch-d 

ai iin- . ■ never did I hi 

i ciiiniiy. in ■ 

ii .is. 
I appr oa ch ed the grst -. 1 be i offin was placed i 

■ 

mother had i 

II. -r withered bands wi s if in pi 

coold i 1 / a feeble rocking ol the body, and a 

convulsive motion of the li| i, that she was ga 
lid of her son with the yearnings ol 

Tin' service being 

There a 
si ir wl I srshly on the feelings • 

■ ■ u in the mid ti 
rUdng of spsdes into sand and gmvel, wl 

tin- moil ■ . 
ing. The bustle around seemed t" a». 
from a wretched rcvei I ores, 

about with ■ faiol wildncss, \. tfee men 
ihed with cords to loirai tin 
she rung her hands and broke int.' an 
The poor woman who attended her took her : 
endeavouring to raise her frmn tbe 
something like consolation— 'Nay, now — nay, now 
take II so sorely to heart.' She coold only 
bead and wring her hands, ;i rted. 

As thoy lowered the body iu to the earth, lie 
tbo cord-, seamed iu ageaise her ; but when, on semi 
dental obstruct nn, there was at j netting ol i 1 - 
the tenderness of the mother burst forth — as if any harm 
could come to him who was far beyond the reach of 
worldly suffering. 

I could see no more: my heart swell' throat 

— my eyes filled with tears 
barbarous part in standing by and gazing ; 
scene of maternal anguish. I « I r part 

el the churchyard, where 1 remained until the funeral 
train had dispersed. 

When I saw the mother ah etting 

the pravc, leaving behind her the remains "I" jII lb 
dear In her on earth, and reluniin: 

intern, my heart ached for hi r. I, era 

tbo distresses of the rich ! they have friends 
pleasures to beguile, n world to din 

griefs. What are the sorrows of tbi i ln.-ir grow- 

ing minds soon dote above the wound, lie 
spirits soon rise beneath the n and 

ductile affections soon twine round new objects. Lot the 
sorrows of the poor, who have no outward a| 
soi.ihe— the sorrows of the aged, with whom life at best 
is but a wintry day, and whoi rowth 

of joy — the i widow, aged, soli tar i 

mourning over an ■ ce of bar j 

these arc indeed sorrows which make us feel the im po- 
tency of consolation. 

It was some time before I left the churcl 
my way homeward I met with the woman who bad acted 
as comforter j sbe was just returning from no 
the mother to her lonely habitation, end I dr.- 
some particulars connected with the affecting scene I had 

The parents of (ho deceased bad resided in the x i 
from childhood. They had iuhahitei 
facta, and, by various rural occupations and the assistance 

of a small garden, had supported ill 
and comfortably, and led a happy and Id 
They I ■. who had grown up t 

pride of thi ' lb, sjr I' said the good 
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was well a likely lad— so sweetly tempered, so kind to 
every oue around him, so dutiful to hi* parents ! It did 
one's heart good to see him of a. Sunday, dressed out in 
his best, so tall, so straight, so cheery, supporting his old 
mother to church ; for she was always fonder of leaning 
on George's arm than on her goodman's : and, poor soul ! 

the might well be proud of him, for a. finer lad there was 
not in the country round.' 

Unfortunately the son was tempted, during a season of 
scarcity and agricultural hardship, to enter iuto the service 
of one of the small craft that plied on a neighbouring river. 
lie had not been long in this employ, when he was en- 
trapped by a press-gang and carried off to sea. His parents 
received tidings of bis seizure, hat beyond that they could 
leam nothing. It was the loss of their main prop. The 
father, who was already infirm, grew heartless and me- 
lancholy, and sank into bis grave. The widow, left lonely 
in her age and feebleness, could no longer support herself, 
and came upon the parish. Still there was a kind feeling 
toward her throughout the village, and a certain respect, 
as being one of the oldest Inhabitant*! As no one applied 
for the cottage in which she had passed so many happy 
days, the wu permitted to remain in it, where she lived 
solitary and almost helpless. The few wants of nature 
were chiefly supplied from the scanty productions of her 
little garden, which the neighbours would now and then 
cultivate fur her. 

It was but a few days before the time at which these 
cinrti instances were told me, that she was gathering some 
vegetables for her repast, when she beard the cottage- 
door, which faced the garden, suddenly opened. A 
stranger came out, and seemed to be looking eagerly 
and wildly around. He was dressed in seaman's clothes, 
was emaciated and ghastly pale, and bore the air of one 
broken by sickness and hardships. He saw her and 
hastened toward her, but his steps were taint and falter- 
ing j be sunk on his knees before her, and sobbed like a 
The poor woman gazed upon him with a vacant 

and wandering eye. ' Oh, my dear, dear mother! don't 
you know your son— your poor boy George P" It was, 
indeed, the wreck of her once noble lad, who, shattered 
by wounds, by sickness, and foreign imprisonment, bad at 

I Length dragged his wasted limbs homeward, to repose 
Wong the scene* of his childhood. 
I will not attempt to detail the particulars of such a 
meet ing, where joy and sorrow were so completely blended. 
Still he was alive! he was come home! ho might yet live 
to comfort and cherish her old age! Nature, houcvr, 
was exhausted in him ; and if anything bad been wan ling 
to finish the work of fate, ftfl 'desolation of his native 
cottage would hare been Miilicient. He stretched him- 
self on the pallet on which his widowed mother had 
passed many a sleepless night, and ho never rose from it 
•gain. 

The villagers, when they heard that George Somen had 
a him, offering every comfort and 
assistance that their humble means afford,-.). He was 
too weak. In >» ever, to talk — he could only look his thank?. 
His mother was his constant attendant; and he seemed 
unwilling to be helped by any other hand. 

There is something in sickness that breaks down the 

t manhood— that softens the heart, and brings it 

back t infancy. VYIm that has languished, 

in advanced life, in sickness and despondency — who 

has pined on a weary bed, in the neglect and loneti- 

of a foreign land, tut has thought (n the mother 

that ' looked on his childhood,' that smoothed fail pillow, 

and administered to bis helplessness? Oh! there is an 

enduring tenderness in the l"Vc of a mother to a son, that 

-nds all the other affection* of the heart. It is 

r to be chilled by selfishness, nir daunted ty 

ir weakened by worthlessness, n 

■■. ill sacrifice every comfort lobis ■ 
Vtniraice, she m ill surrender erery pleasure to hi 

ti she "ill glory in bis fame, and exult in his pro- 
(vcrsity overtake him, ho will I* dctrer 
rortune; and if disgrace settle upon Ins name, 



she will still love and cherish him ; anil if all the world 
beside cast In in off, she will be all the world to him. 

Poor George Soraers had known well uhat it was to be 
in sickness and have none to soothe, lonely and in prison 
and none to visit him. He could not endure his mother 
from his sighl ; if she moved away, his eye would follow 
her. She would .sit fur hours by his bed, watching bin 
as ho slept. Sometimes he would start from i feverish 
dream, and look anxiously up until he saw her venerable 
form bonding over bim ; when he would take, her hand, 
lay it on his bosom, and fall asleep with the tranquillity 

of a child. In this war ha died. 

My first impulse, on hearing this humble tale of afflic- 
tion, was to visit the cottage of the mourner, and admi- 
nister pecuniary wifTlMTT. and. if possible, comfort. I 
found, however, on inquiry, that the good feelings of tho 
villagers bad prompted them to do everything that the 
case admitted ; and as the poor know best how to console 
each other's S0H0WS, I did not venture to intrude. 

ill- next Sunday I was at the village church ; when, 
to my su rpr ise, 1 saw the old woman tottering down the 
aisle to her accustomed seat on the steps of the altar. 

She had made an cITort to put oil something like 
mourning for her son ; and nothing conld be more touch- 
ing than this struggle between pious affection and utter 
poverty : a black riband or so — a faded black handker- 
chief, and one or two more such humble attempts to 
exprMaby outward signs that grief which passes show. 
When I looked round upon the storied monuments, tho 
stately hatchments the cold marble pomp niili which 
grandenr mourned magnificently over departed pride, 
and turned to this poor widow, bowed down by age and 

sorrow at. the altar of her God, and offering up the prayers 
and praises of a pious though a broken heart. I felt that 
this living monument of real grief was worth them all. 

I related her story to some of tho wealthy members of 
tho congregation, and they were moved by it. They 
exerted themselves to render her situation more comfort- 
able, and to lighten her afflictions. It was, however, 
but smoothing a few steps to the grave. In the course of 
a Sunday or two after, she was missed from her usual seat 
■I church ; and before I left the neighbourhood, I heard, 
with a feeling of satisfaction, that she had quietly breathed 
her last, and gone to rejoin those she loved, in that world 

where sorrow is never known, and friends are never 
parted. — Washington Irving. 



TRAINING OF CHILDBKN. 

I have often observed the injury inflicted by the restless 
over-nnxiety «>f parents to excite and amuse very young 
children, and an convinced, that in many iMIa iw e i it 
layi the foundation of that nervous susceptibility which 
forms a prominent feature of the constitution for the 
remainder of life, and ultimately becomes the source of 
mil suffering of both mind and body. Morally, also, it 
inflicts an injury, by the real though unintentional ml- 
tiration of the selfish feelings of our nature. When a 
child finds itself unceasingly the object of the exclusive 
attention --f those around it, it comes in time to rely 
wholly upon them for its comfort and entertainment, and 
l present for no other purpose than to 
grauJV its desires and devote themselves to its caprices. 
Its self-esteem, thus early and assiduously fostered, be- 
comes daili-inorc vigorous snd exacting ; and, in propor- 
tion ostlic'infint feels its power, it shows the tendency to 
abuse it, and becomes a tyrant initaown petn m 
The promt who, in the meantime, lavishes all her affection 
upon it* gratification, in toe hope of a rich return of love 
and regard, is wounded and disappointed in reaping only 
coldness and Indifference, And vet, keeping in mind afac 
principle that every faculty is strengthened by exercise on 
objects, what other result could ressonabiy be 
hoped fotf The conduct pursued towards the child, of 
yielding every thing to its wishes, is the direct stimulant 
to its self-esteem and love of power, much more than to 
its affections ; and consequently the telfithneas of para- 
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pered pride, arid not tlie beaming of affection, is eminently 
the characteristic of spotted children. When, a^sin, in 
our whole tntereoturso with children, we occupy • • iraefvea 
exclusively with their feelings and doing*, and dress and 
appearance, and make liul fart lu draw their 

attention outwards upon other being), or dbjectl 

themselves, what can we expec thai would 

become the constant subjects of their own thought 
educate litem to selfisbiu'.v n Aiianpoil 

tho success of our own eflbrts! Bi nature hoi 
child !s by no means so enacting ami selfish. It ft 
dependence from an early hour, and, right] v treated, it 
will repay kindness with kindness and gnutUM combined. 
Hut where the good feelings ut an Infant in 

lav by genuine maternal benignity, and its will la 
i ill. Kd to simply as the means of obviating discontent, 
ilie amiable emotions necessarily languish from want of 
erercise. Here, then, we have the selfish reelings aefvuafa 

-ihcncd, arid the higher feelings iWiVceJ/i/ weakened ; 
and what en: 
deterioration of tho infant's dispositions, and that per- 

) of character of which we bear the pun', 

ice it so pathetically complain ? ContrutJn 
uianagenii'iit wiili (hat of an infant (rented from the first 
with the same kind intentions, but directed by l 
intelligence and higher moral principle, how different do 
we fin Itl Let tk rercise a salutary 

control over the manifestations of the purely selfish de- 
sires, and steadily oppose what she feels to be wrong, 
while, at the same time, every means of] grati- 

fication an kindly, cheerfully, and ungrudgingly bestowed, 
and the infant Will display in return, not only an affection, 
but a ■■ ill It! parent'' kindness, which is never 

shown in the other case, and which affords a striking 
indication of the accuracy with which BTCO id Infant can 

discriminate the natural language of human feeling.— 
info 

la.VPTlAN AMtSEMKHTB. 

Tliepcoplcgenernih vniita 

or Arab race, are good-natured and light-hearted, and, 

like all idle and ill-educated people, passionately fond of 

|0W laitl-i 'ii'i-v. Day after day, aud all day long, groups 

'i on the Esbekieh, clustering, with int. 

n I some coarse posture-master or bad conjurer. I I t 

part* which appeared to me to be the most attractive, 
stationed always under the glow of the same west wall, 
anil always surrounded by a throng of unwearied admirers, 
consisted of a white-bearded old man, with the green tur- 
ban of a Hadji, who tat on the ground dancing two puppets 
on a string, to the sound of three, little dniiai of ID 
pi as* shape, thumped with straps by another man and two 

veiled women sitt , luliim. Before tbeae three 

wero conjuring cups and vases, which they occasionally 
turned up, and out of which would crawl a serpent, or hop 
■ tame bird — one should say, when least expected, if 
one judged by the buzz of surprise with which the Ij 
tion was always received. But the same event happened 
so often, and in just the same manner, that there » as. in 
truth, no moment at which the spectators had not a fair 
right to expect it. To this party of performers belonged 
■ cine it, or jester, whose running commentary on the fcaU 
of the others was above measure popular. But Ml win 

eipal jest was this: every now and then he would pick a 
quarrel will) the puppets, and aim a blow at them with ■ 
strap, or courbash, apparently with intent to kill, but 
always contriving to make the instrument miiss bis In- 

I rictim and come round, with a loud crack, on his 

own shoulders. This was always received, happen as 
rfleil as it would, with shrieks of delight by the bystanders 
— children, women, and men, of all apes and all condi- 
tions;, There was one very venerable and w-ll dressed old 
gentleman, in a flowing caftan of yellow silk, and ample 
turban, with a large cbaplet of beads round his neck, and 
a long ainborlipped chibouk, which he silently and gravely 
smoked, never disturbing it, save aa often as this event 
of the clown's self-castigation occurred. Thi 
was too much for bis grai its-, which, from his app. 



at all otbei moment*, I doubt whether any thing else ever 
did or could affVet This never failed. I do not re- 
■r ever passing this group without b same 

atlernen always coi ._- this performance, and 

robably some ran 
or agent wfa I forth with intent to cross the 

, business, 1 I in paassing 

this spot. A and throughout the night, 

these places are occupied by another class of buffoons, 
croncrs of wretched tuneless ballads and tellers of endless 
by torcb-ligbt, who vury their entertain: 
U little, and excite the sain. ■ interest in 

ludience.— Lord tfugtnPt Lm&i Clauico: 
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a win:. 
When a man of .sense cornea to marry, it is a com- 
panion whom he wants, not merely a creature who can 
paint, and play, and dress, and dance. It Is a being who 
can comfort and counsol him; one who can reason, aud 
reflect, and feel, and judge, and act, and discourse, and 
mate j one who can «5>ist him in hU affairs, lighten 
bis cares, soothe his sorrows, purify his joys, strengthen 
his principles, and educate bis children. 
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novels and no\ bl-readiko. 

No species or literary composition is at all so eaten 
goIUTtiod and pktronized in our time as that compre- 
li^nil'-<l under the general mines of Romance and Novel. 
With few exception*! the whole; reading public are more 
or less familiar with it — almost everyone is, or has been, 
to some cilenl a novel-reader — while, with a large class, 
sorry to say, it forms the only kind of reading in 
i! icy can be persuaded to iudulge. Of the evil effects 
which such a habit of mental dissipation produces, there can 
he but uric opinion, but we by no means buld with those 

who pan a sweeping censure aeon (be ■ h »ic race of novels 
as a flimsy and frivolous species of literature, anil as a 
worthless if not dangerous kind of reading. In all such 
cases, wholesale judgment, whether it l> - In the shape of 
n or of praise, is too indiscriminate to be implicitly 
trusted or assented ti irithout eon ;'ialifieitioo. 

In fact, the love of ticlitiousnarrativc in its various forms 
of allegory, fable, parable, tale, and epic, has man i 

it all periods of human pragma, showing that it 
must emanate fromsom .• powerful principle ul'oumature, 
which finds its appropriate exorcise aiOODg '-triking'or un- 
common incidents. Mention is somewhere made of a 

philosopher, who, lifter listening to a lino musical per- 
formance, pronounced it only a more tolerable kind of 
noise. This sagacious person must certainly have been 
gifted with the musical faculty in a very small d 
and we tod to attribute to a somewhat similar 

Meet of foaling for the ro m a ntic, At obj ctiow brought 
light literature by those who characterize it as 

thing very stupid and absurd. We confess wo have 

re sympathy with the other objection, »hieh pro- 

tiuunc l waste of time, which ought to lie 

Jeroted to other and more imp 'riant ..hjects. Bi: 

those who take this view, while they seem to demand a 

a the useful or the edifying beyond 

what human noture can well sustain, overlook the fact, 

tb»t the best and wisest haio not sera] led to ett| loy this 

heart and understanding of man- 

ir own day arc not all 

nnociMiiilj either Mtinslructiva or incapable of affording 

cliuble moral les- DOS. 1 i * these reasons wc ai-e not dis- 
posed to class novel-reading even among what the world 
call ' ]:. « hen kept within duo limits, and con- 

fined to works of real merit ; while we think no one need 
Wush to confess that be has occasionally resorted to their 
pages, as a relaxation from severer toils. 

term romance is derived from the circumstance of 
the early compositions of this kind having been written in 
the vul ropejuj countries, 




were derived from the Roman, at a time when 
Latin was still the language of the learned. Hovel, again, 
is derived from the Italian word novella, a talc, news; 
but the distinction between the two species of composition 
is by no means well marked, and in En;:'.ish the same 
wonl tak, must be used to designate the Italian lb 
the French neuvtfU, and the Italian conla. Their va- 
rieties are, in fact, innumerable, from that form in which 
a series of historical occurrences is hel d ' 
slender thread of fiction, to the most monstrous raj 
of a distorted imagination. Nor is it difficult to compre- 
hend why they should form so prominent of ."11 
literature, any more than it is todiscovcr the cause which 
nukes the love of romance a principle, more or less si 

in the intellectual constitution of all men. Its foundation 
is to be sought in that thirst for excitement and love of 

the marvellous, which we see everywhere at work among 
us, and which, however its extreme manifestations may 
occasionally excite ridicule, has an important influence 
in the economy of life. Now it is when this feeling is 
occupied with the changes wrought on individual fortunes 
by events outstripping men's hopes and calculations — 
when our pity or our love, our hatred or our fear, are 
strongly excited— that the romantic element comes into 

play. Without this uniou with human sympathies the most 
novel and unexpected event that ever happened 
bo in no respect romantic. Nothing comparatively can 
be more dull than history itself, when made thn vehicle of 
recording merely a bare series of events ; but when a pro- 
found interest is awakened on behalfof the personages who 
have acted in former scenes, the historical muse borrows 
something of the voice of her more inspired itUten, and 
not only stores the memory but speaks powerfully to the 
heart. 

For this very reason there are many who find in indi- 
vidual biography a charm which they in vain seek in his- 
tOTtta] productions. Indeed, it is by no means to be sup- 
posed that nothing but fictitious narrative can appropri- 
ately minister to our appetite for romance. The records' 
of human life comprise many a scene of thrilling interest 
which would gain nothing from the additions of the no- 
velist. ' Truth is strange— stranger than fiction.* Tha 
noblest deeds which fancy ascribes to bcrhcroo* hav 
performed by real personages, and the fairest form* which 
people her domain have been transferred to it from the 
common world. Accordingly, the most IqgondOOt and 
successful works of fiction are those which adhere most 
closely to the probabili ties of daily life ; and thus it is that, 
from the improved taste of modern times, the novel, | ro- 
perly so called, has nearly superseded the older forms of 
the romance, which dealt to a large extent in iinpr 
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>ncems of mankind at large, 
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the fashion. But we muit recall the class of prodn 

bis works drOVa lata merited obscurity, to fec.1 the 
li in which this gifted poet aud hial 
, mis as Tani J 
ick Random, aiu! Perdlaood Count Pathou 
ever Ingenious as -works of art — and the first is acknuw- 
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of the age which produced 
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thoir ; i depraved taste, 
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tore, it no bettor, or rather some degrees worse than those 

of oar own police reports and Old Bailey trials. Nor can 
we possibly accept them as records showing the geucral 
complexion of their times without, feelin? malted at such 
a ccrrupb and truly horrible state of society. Ncvcrtlic- 
K'H, however reluctant we may he to admit such aftonclu- 
ikn, wo can hardly help drawing it, and believing that 
morality and decency scarcely existed at ill 

the obominably ribald tales of liandello did not | 
that voluminous noicllicro from being appoiutcd to a 
| ric and wearing the mitre! 
Hav. 1 upon the sort of morality in whS 

more celebrated of the Italian noceUUri deal, we will 
allow ourselves to make a few brief observations as to I lie 

«y of novels and novel-reading generally. We 
have already demurred to Uie opinion that this branch 
of literature is uniformly and pernicious. 

Undoubtedly there nre still in circulation many works of 
the kind that tend to corrupt Hie mind and subvert 
the principles, and which nre calculated to cv 
sympathy with rice, snd a secret approbation of it, even 
though they may not always lead to tlie practice. Let 
the talent d i'i them lie ever to great, far be 

it from us to stand up as the apo] icb produc- 

tions, more especially as the ability shown in them is 

to reader them all the more da ng e r ous , and to 
serve as a passport for them among these who would else 

■void them as open contamination. BtBA v.o must not 
therefore wish, like Ncru, that the wliolc race had but ■ 
single neck, in order that we Bright ■ -.terminate it at a 
bios-, and make Bg tni ' guilty l| .v giving 

no quarter to anything bearing the name of l 

lew large class of idle persons who will read nothing 
else but novels, it may be law that the habit is at least a 
cheap and comparatively harmless mode of passing their 
tiin •, better than, absolute yawning idleness, or 
body gossiping about their neighbours* affairs, or coarser 
kinds of excitement. Still, granting it to be harmless in 
one sense, and that these works them selves contain nothing 

tionable on the score of morality, it by no means 
that inch reading does not do hnrm to those who 
so indulge in it. Besides the di.itnste it almost necessarily 
creates for works ot solid information and instruction, 
it more or less tends to give mrntdinglv erroneous end 
.us views of real life. Ivor are we to be charged with 
inconsistency and self-contradiction in saying so, after 

baring allowed that novels afford a more complete i 
into the manners and the constitution of society than any 
other species of . n. Not only as regar 

delineation of manners and character may there be great 
truth and spirit, hut t!i- Incidents also may be highly 
!, whether fly or in connexion with 

erfch other; all the circumstances and era 

quite possible, an.I yet the 
be most improbable nud chimerical if taken as 
likely to happen to any one else in the course of ordinary 
A novelist may deal with ev pie, he 

may draw his characters from any class of men, but he 
can not afford to deal in that plodding everyday routine 
of occurrences which i:. Mass — 

whether they be great folks or little ones — who jk> on 
from their cradle to their grave without a single .. 

worth speaking of. To a greater or lest extent, 

therefore, a fictitious narrative, let it I robabb 

it, must be based upon some exception to the usual 

course of things, or else it would be in inevitable danger 

of being pronounced ' humdrum." Snch bein^ the case 

. arc apt in time to mistake 
the exception for the rule, ind to imagine that they tncm- 
telres are exceptions to it, in never baring- met with a 
tingle one of those lucky chances which generally turn up 

tedly t ' those whe> have the 
pririlege of being 'hero < ' and •heroines." No natter 
into Kb Itlea inch persons fall, they are 

from them. Like cats, they in- 
variably light up t, while other m 
be •iajiud • , ' Ue who ii born t 



tayt the proTerb, 'will never be drowned}' and in like 
manner, they who are to be made happy at the end of 
thteo volumes will pass securely through both fire and 
water, and at last obtain ' poetical justice. 
Unfortunately, however, poetical justice is one of the- 
of all rare things in tin world 'ae it is/ though 
l ■ mere matter of course in the world ' as 
it ought to be' of novelists. On this account alone, 
then, novels are somewhat tmper&ci mirrors of real 
parting, so far, from the prose version of it. 
'iiercfjre, it would be as well were the Wl 
frequent!/ to doff their spectacles, 

1 a more prosaic turn to the ' wind-ii; 

Or II the? must continue to deal in poetical justice, they 

t curb it a little, and i; 
MproSiMB, A moderate shower of 
but! perfect torn ; I . i ■ rat her too 

u.::eii, especially when I 1 1 who could 

be content to live in a cottage, and who, we aro bound. 

to believe, have certainly nothing sordid in their nature. 

So far, therefore, the moral almost invariably inculcated, 

though, t" or ' mannenV sake,' not expressed in words, is 

that noble feelings and fine scntinvr ' r Ml, 

better than 'claptrap,' und that virtuous conduct 

valued not for itself but for the ' solid advan- 

ire in the shape of pounds, shillings, and 

pence. 

That the purport of these few observations may be- 
fully understood, we may be permitted again to vsarn our 
young readers espo ist contracliirgtheperti' 

and enervating habit of mere novel-reading, to the e 
Bion of more serious studies. Youth istbeseason of labour, 
of effort, of progress ; when the nntircil energy of the in- 
tellect Cab master difficulties which, in more adv 
life, become nearly insurmountable. But if the valuable 
time and mental strength which it affords have been 
squandered in the indulgence of a profit less habit, it wilt 
form but a poor compensation to refli ct [ha it lias been 
amused by the mod perfect productions of romantic fic- 
tion. Let the no\ ex p. lice as a re- 
laxation, not as au impediment to useful studies and im- 
perative obligations, and we have no quarrel either with 
its authors or its reader*. 



INFLUENCE OF EXTERNAL AGENTS ON THE 
WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE. 

HABtTATtoSS. 
A few years only have elapsed since the truth came fully 
before the public mind, that the great masses of the people 
cannot with impunity be left to wallow unheeded and 
without assistance amid filth and wretchedness. Society 
has learned the Ituon, that from this source springs a 
large proportion of the diseases which work such havoc- 
in our large towns. The conviction has of late been greatly 
deepened that whatever deteriorates and degrades the bulk 
. bob produces mischief to all classes of 
\he community, and that the true amelioration of society 
consists in imparting comfort, intelligence, and religious 

tion to all. 
To this we are mainly indebted for the agitation about 
baths, and public walks, and better •'.>. Mings for the work- 
ing people. It is indeed most desirable thai philanthropists 
would look at the subject in all its bearings, and i 

Bbrti to the removal, not of one, but of all the ob- 
•ut the devotion of the labouring classes. 
'1 lie possession of higher political privileges, or <■■ 
higher rate of wages, would not rata than) much in 11m 
teale of society unless certain other causes of degrad 
were likewise Those tradesmen v. I 

liberally remunerated for their work arc not unfreq 
very low, both as respects their physical snd moral i 

imply, because their tastes and habits are not im- 

. txM became lhaj continue to live amidst filth ami 

I: I tbi ..itiiying to every fi 

species to i leasing interest which. 
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prevails respecting the renovation of society by the removal 
of many physical causes of moral degradation. 

.<• Poor and 
Working Man is destined to ilo much for his own eleva- 
IM calculated to produce a beneficial effect on so- 
lvit to aceoinplifh tois improvement in 

all its broaches, the working dub must lend a helping 
hand himself. Without this "all philanthropic efforts will 
he lost. He ran b tin' national and local 

■y remove local impurities, he must 
uously promote personal and domestic cleanliness. 
On the-.-' three things chieflj depends the improvement of 
the dwellings at the poor. Without these, a full share of 
the light of heaven, and an abundant circulation of air, 
will be of no avail. 

. Is the first step 

towards the Improvement of bsblutione. We shell in the 
hfcjfij to the s.>iiK' of Iocs] eleanll- 

I personal purity mainly de- 
le promotion. Our information is derived chiefly 
of the CoramMonerg on the Health of 
which discovers to us a sad want of attention on 
■utboritla to the cleanliness of 
thickly peopled districts — which may be ascribed partly to 
their i! >t being invested with sufficient powers, and partly 
to the lick ition on the pert of the people. 

A thorough in-. of the subject ihowa beyond 

' i that the filth ol t our larger 

towns is the fertile source of degradation and disease. 
■ ny of all the medical nun who were examined 
ires us thut to the 
la which are allowed to accumulate, both within 
l the dwellings of the poor, we are eUl 
I for the prevalence of fever and other epidemic'-, 
and that thousands of deaths arc occasioned by no other 

[mate cause this the noisome exhalations which arise 
.1 in mot of local cleanliness. 
M ',. are bound to admit that the proper means of 
: matiy places not yet within the reach 
king man. The drainage of the locality in 
which bis r situated, for example, may bo im- 

i Lor entirely Swan ting; or, if drains exist, there may 

notboa sufficient supply of water to cleanse them. Still, 
we are persuaded that ignorance and indolence combined 
are leading causes of much of the pollution by which wo 
rounded, ami that legislative enactment and autho- 
rity ..if requisite both to provide the means and to stir 
up tin- people to use them. If the mothers of our me- 
chanics' families wire persuaded that the impurities al- 
lowed Id accumulate about their habittliOBi shorten their 
own esnsCence and destroy that of their offspring ; if it 
could be shown by statistics (as it easily can) that the 
almost doubled in some quarters of our larger 
by the absence of proper drainage, and the effluvia 
of putrefying ma f loot would either use greater 

efforts to preserve local cleanliness, 01 I I • See to some 

other quarter and seek relief from the pestilence in a 
sweet and wholesome atmosphere. If landlord/) were fully 
how much loss they sustain by the disease thus 
generated among their poorer tenants, depriving them of 
the m Ing their rents, they too would take more 

ual precautious against uncleanliricss around their 
properties. And if the government of the country were 
alive to the degrading and enervating influence of local 

im purity on our peasants and artisans, on whom depends 
of our commerce and the defence of our 
country, Instant and effectual means would bo used to 
remove this crying evil. 

We might present our readers with many distressing 
illustrations of our remarks from the government report. 
Let the following suffice. Mr Swarno, a medical prac- 
titioner, in his evidence rctipecling the sanitary condition 
of H n-tol, says— ■ I have observed thai epidemics and con- 
tagioui fevers, together with common cholera, prevail 
most in those parts of the city where drainage in bad.' 
Again, when ordered to give some marked instance of 
this, he says — '1 had a xery remarkable iufattet last 



summer in an institution which 1 attend — the Female 
Orphan Asylum — near the large ditch or brook in Ashley 
Vale. During the dry *eatber, the ditch, which n 
all the sewerage of the neighbourhood, became very offen- 
sive, in consequence of tho 
through it; a fever then In rj suddenly, ten 

duals having 
twenty-four cases amon sons. The fever con- 

tinued without abatene ■• | reeau- 

tion. until, by the copious fall of ruins in the at 
brook was filled with a stream of Muter, whet 
immediately ceased.' 

I»r Budd, another practitioner in the same i 
the following; case of enervation and disease ai 
the vicinity of noxious exhalations, lie exarairo 

r of the family thus : — ' How long have you resided 
N'early two years. Have you enjoyed good health 
since then P Noj all our troubles have come on us hem. 
1 used to be strong and lusty, ablo for work ; but now 1 
am weak and sickly. I have had many children, and 
never suffered from my confinement! till 1 e 

6 lace; but since then I have had two dcad-hom children. 
>ut what distress " is, that ray children, who 

were healthy before, are becoming very puny; and my 
husband not able for the work he used to do. God has 
dealt hardly with us f I think, somehow, 

that we are worse when the smells are worse, and we are 
about to move to sec if we can get heller.' This poor 
woman lived in an underground kitchen, POST some ac- 
cumulations of impurity, which, the witness assur 
debilitated herself, destroyed her children, and inii 
tho health of her husband. It is needless to multiply 
cases of Ibis kind. A reference to the report will furnish 

eler with an endless variety in all the large towns 
I by the commission. It will doepeu our 
Of the fatal influence of local uncleanli: advent 

to the startling fact 

n, respecting its effects on infantine life. Mr I 
wick, in Ml sanitary report, tells us that while one-fifth 
of the children of tho middle and hi^l or classes die before 
five years of age, nearly one-half of those belonging to 
persons who live in the impure and densely crowded parts 
of our cities die before the same age. It also appears, 
from « table showing the rate of 

tending schools in ' r, that while those who lira 

in the streets show only 11 percent., the children 

i siding in the more polluted parti of the city show 
41) per cent, of sickness! This fact is so strong and start- 
ling. In missionen rest mainly on it the follow- 
ing recommendation :—* That after a limited period the 
use of cellars, as dwelling*, be prohibited, unlesi 
rooms are of certain dimensions, are provided with a fire- 
place, and window of sufficient Dade to ope: 
have an open space in front; and that the foundations be 
properly drained." These cellars, or underground kitchens, 
ore common in all large towns, especially in Knglaud ; 
they arc full of pollution, ill aired, and often Itai 
.with pools of water, and thus become the fertile n 
of contagion. 

We might here safely close our case against local un- 
cleanliness, and call for a verdict of condemn. tie n, bol 
our eye has lighted on another conclusive proof of its dele- 
terious influence which we cannot withhold. Dr B 
Clifton furnishes us with the following remarkable 
tration. Clifton is divided into upper and lower, each 
containing about 7000 of a population. The former in 
built on the brow of a hill, the latter at its base; the one 
is well aired and well cleansed in consequence of its eleva- 
tion and the natural slope on which it is built, the 
is tho reverse; and the result el' this is, that, although the 
population is nearly the same in both, the rate of mor- 
tality, even deluding tho deaths in the poorhou 
mora than double in the lower division of the town. 
has been the uniform result during a period of mi years' 
careful observation. This intelligent practitioner admits 
that much may be traced to the interior comforts of the 

s above the other, but be ascribes the great differ- 
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ence of mortality chiefly to defective drainage, imperfect 
ventilation, and want of cleanliness, and concludes liis 
lent thin — ' If prevention be hetter than cure— pre- 
cautionary means wiser than remedial arrangements — tho 
counteraction of existing and immediate mischief more 
judicious thin its subsequent and tardy- correction — then | 
it is the duty, as wc doubt not it will be the wisdom, of 
the legislature, to enact laws that shall meet the crying 
preMDt evils, and rectify, so far as may 
be, iiio abuses of the \ 

The magnitude of the evil is too great, and its effects 
too clamant, to admit of longer concealment or delay. 
Parliamentary Interference i» Balled for. SpeeUle and 
positive enactment alono will avail in the case. !.■ I U 
urge on this good work, and seek out remedial measures. 
It is iiLrh time for us to evince, by every means in our 
sense we entertain of the necessity of 
local, domestic, personal cleanliness to the health and 
happiness ff the people. 

'Mi Um two last branches of cleanliness we do not 
olii-r at present any extended remarks. Let the fit -t I 

• I, iunl the when will in a great measure follow ns 

a matter of course. It is not easy to maintain domestic 

.1 eleanlinan when all around is polluted. But 

ir artisans and mechanics a clean sweet neighbour- 

and many of them will he indue. I to extend the 

i to their dwellings an J their own persons; 

such practices as that prevalent among some colliers, of 

marking time by the day on which they an n vtillg wash 

:omc obsolete; the bath "ill he in daily 

ition ; and the practice, rendered imperative on 

if tbair prophet, of frequent ablos- 

r the whole body, will be voluntarily and cheerfully 

adopted by thousands. 

Inquiry then is, how is this grail be ac- 

. What means arc to be employed? Wc arc 
persuaded that legislative enactment is requisite I 

.my scheme of amelioration ; that amide 

: be vested iii the local administrative b 

and tli .isnres as the following should le adopted 

- ruclural arrangements for the future, 

remedy as tar as possible the evils of the present. 

aired Mies mint bo selected 

iiing.-. of the labouring classes. A high situa- 

an a low, and a dry than a moist one. 

'I hi' higher the sleeping apartment the better) especially 

if tin' mil in the neighbourhood be damp or moist. The 

woodcutter on the Missiisippi has his 1. 

nigh as he can, to protect him during 
from the eibalati river; and the inhabitant of 

.lelta of the Orinoco lives in the loftiest palm 
b ■ fire in a mat filled with elay, to pre- 
serve him from the miasma of a marshy soil. 

Th- paving of public streets and courts, tad alleys, 
providing them with surface drains, and, wherever II i* 
hem such an inclination as shall assist in 
carrying off the waste water, is another important sten 
ii process of reformation. And if we add to this a 
comprehensive and complete system of underground drain- 
nd an abundant supply of water, wc shall have the 
most efficient means of sweeping away from our larger 
i he causes of a groat proportion of the dbeas' 
the community. Tho coit will be great, in the 
ute these improvements and amend 
are imperfect ; but the money thus es- 
■'. besides procuring greater comfort, will so<'n be 
i ban saved to I imnnity in doctors' bills, und 

would more than recover their on 
tier paid rents. We hue ample evid 
rents are always best paid in healthy towns. 
ns extract from the report aires 
to is the result of cxtcr Ligation :—' The i 

■ . is permanently improved by the 
drainage, anil the risk in losses by rent red- 
increased ability of the poor to pay in consequence of their 
iir Little, the owner of numerous 
small tenements in London, when asked what sre the 



chief causes of the loss of rent P says, ' Loss of work first, 
thou sickness and death, then frauds.' He afterwards 
says, * Three out of Bve of the losses of rent that I now 
have aro losses from the sickness of the tenants, who are 
working men. I have decidedly found that rent is best 
paid in healthy boo. 

After all these things have been duly attended tn in 
localities, a regular system of cleanting must 
be maintained. It will not do to trust to mere structural 
arrangements and leave them to wash themselves. The 
ca miM saion also strongly recommends the removal of all 
shambles and pig-styes from the centre of towns and til- 
ls addition to the regular cleansing of str 
and alleys. It may be important to state, as a means of 
piddle attention to this subject, that public scaveng- 
ing is by no means such a costly thing to a large town as 
is generally supposed ; nay, it i'. sosnathnoa I soartO of 

. . na the following facts will show. In Edlnl 
the expense of the cleansing department is about £ 12,000, 
and the. HCCiptS from sale of manure about. *ll 

r, thus securing the great blejsing of comparative 
local ch-anliness to a great city at the trill 

Id Aberdeen, the work is done at a profit. 
of £600 s-yesi to the ert» ; and other towns in Scotland 
similar remits. 
Lei society bestir Itself in earnest in this work of 
ration. Let human beings no longer live amid pol- 
lution and Hastiness. Let the virtue of cleanliness Le 
cultivated, and then all more 

. n the minds of the people, and they 
«ill n. seek foreducati': n.or.-.l, alio 

ns. How can society be elevated while a huge 

Grtion of tho population are buried in filth? 'I 
t inaccessible io the r. hoolmsater sad tho teach 
divine truth. The minister and the missionary arc aliu< H 
driven from their dwellings; or if they enter, it is at r lie 
risk of catching contagion and carrying it to their own 
houses; or perhaps at the risk of lift itself. Why arc 
to many of our best tradesmen degraded to lbs end of 
their daysP It will not do for the people to tell 01 
poverty is the solo or even the chief cause of the > 
cleanliness. Facts are stubborn things, and they nil i s 
the reverse — that the man who Is earning (well e sbtUlnga 
a-week is often to he found more cleanly himself, and 
living in a cleaner and more coinfei table dwellio 
one who bail twice that amount. Many who 
faTc, strange Ibongh it may seem, are yet found Hi 
the midst of dirt and pollution. They rcsembl 
YorksLireman spoken of by the poor-law commissioners — 
'A painter, whose bed was without blankets, bis room 
without furniture, and its floor more filthy than the pub- 
lie street ; and yet this man had at dinner a roast leg of 
pork stuffed with onions, a Yorkshire pudding, a jug of 
ale, and cheese, and salad !' Sensible to the comforts of 
eating, he was jet utterly indifferent to any higher tStvU- 
ment. 'Why are so many of the working part of the 
population so rude in manners and appearance ? Not be- 
CSBH the* are possessed of worse natural endowments, 
ansc they live amidst disorder and pollution sraleh 
debases the whole system, physical, intellectual, and 
Oh, for another Howard, to enter with all his 
heart on this new walk of philanthropy ! " ha very jails 
and penitentiaries are now palaces compared with the 
dwellings of the people. 
Cleanliness is the initiative of nobler sentiments 

higher condition. It bespeaks a rising man. It tells of 
something like a sordid worm casting off its Covering of 
earth, and rising into the air a brighter and li 
tion. Show us a man who has a strong taste for cleatili- 
i cal and domestic, and in most cases U will be 
(band that that man is rising in ! It is 

from this class, and not from our filthy hovels, that we 
DI Watts and our Arkwrights, and »ll those men 
who have raised themselves from being humble mechanics 
to be masters in manufactures and in science. 

lite Internal Jiconouiy qf llalntatumt must occupy a 
separate paper. 
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THE r.XI'LORERS OF BRAZIL. 

"I* the town of Senile, in i! b century, was born 

Andrea Sabbato, of poor and bumble parents, whose living 
depended on tlieir labour. Andrea, who was a sickly in- 
fant in UU earlier years, was roared with as much care as 
could be expected when the family were the pre;, 

,11ld was At iptcdi on MCCSBl of lis- 

from the unceasing nmt toilsome occupation to which 
persons In b were usually ■objected. Whoever 

auflVred, and who red, Andrea's complaints were 

attended to, and hit wants fust suppl, 

All ties W4j \'--, b if ai be gn 

i;:i health became oouurined, be fuund his fa 
idleness no! men-, ling but as Ineon 

den. With more philosophy than many who were blessed 
realw learning than ho possessed, be set I 

to remove I ncy, much again.J the- will of bin 

in iiiiu only th-ir boli 
u Id not let tlieir rjumghtl .tu the rapid 

rower, 
ro occupation in ■ 

engaged: bat he met innumerable in his path : 

nfirmed habits i 

■ and want of skill, rl 
Lis tasks anything but light. He changed from o. 
ter to another with little success, till he became at last so 

I ion for days 
together in i 1 node* through the town seeking 

norc congenial t» bis disposition. 
If, however, he barely earned bread, he baoratuted 
■If by these oddities ao much with t over- 

seer* of i hat through his means he obtained 

far more— a small share of burning; 
while, in return fur lb 
•hoar, for a trifling sum in the year, upon the plant 

ipi look "advantage of t] 
and guildeM simplicity of the peasant. 

Thus time awed OB, Andrea being I by his 

?*rents rather than adding to their Beamy star 
ii, when lie was about five-and-tvuly, bis mother 
1 bis father became so infirm that it w«'. 
I hi? trials in this world were nearly over. In this 
'rea, so incapable of helping himself, was of 
but he bail I firm (kith 
m starve, and this faith was 
fck ero.it somforter. Happening to be in Cadii una day, 

•i a large gallcoD, which, 
•ic. Company with two others, was preparing for a, voyage 
«t» that world which bad not I vcred many years 

before the birth of Audi".-.' — tin; new " ' item be misphere. 
rv eye 1 with aatoolahtnent the rich stores ready to 
•ops who were to assist thru 
4ar«rs, and the air of awe Md reverence « bleb evidently 
I the crowd who looked on. 
' I have heard man] ■ I land,' murmured 

Andrea to himself, ' yot, strange to say, never till this 
it did 1 take any iatoi tn : bat nn 

ntly.' 

pping up toone of the looker? en, he said, 'It must 
-lis sumo gr a to pel il their lives and 

■obatanoe to go to n land which tt kn- and* of 

leagues off; can you, friend, give me V 104 idea ofwhal 
»Joat great isf 

' t v. i ask,' returned the old man 

^rtiotn ! it' 1 had not a foot in the gra 

Dtesd of shivering idli on th ! shore, ( would join so noble 
they ere going, you b 
In gold ; the silver is scattered 

round the I 

A man 
-amy ii. It is bard t 

I was grey- 

ranlagcs, nei ^id an- 

- other, ' but; ireaomedxi 



Of tw.i ago only, there were two or thi 

were ever built in Spain, and no tidings beard of 
them. Then there were some of t In- train 
people who rental 

my part, I would not R0 if the stores W thrice 

as large.' 

Thus the. hut Andrea said no more, tiiousrh 

be gazed with a longing' eye upon the adventurei 

rose for employment more agreeable to bis 
taste. Wnffli he returned to Sevill 

speak i: ' things to his father, who, bowed down 

I little capable of un 
danger of such a scheme, 
i it. 
' what I shall we leave our flourishing Spa! 
' for an uncertain tenure in an unknown land? ' 

i he worst'. ! Unless you m 

my da, ne faithfully, n 

moat i ■ while I live you will never seek after 

lies of Ame pica. Why cannot y( 

: I :iturj' 

lly and happily, and why should ni 
do the samcP* 
Andrea sought in vain to rem ■ 

he I I 

.ive him. I ■ ' nt that t] 

duration; but he never for 
picture of the new country, and rdgt 

of reaching it when his 

Andrea had a sister Darned Aula Je Maria, to I 
he not unfr i parted bis hopes aud desires, and 

■ r!v shared in them. Indeed, it was not w 
!nl that tiicy should he infected by ibis mania. I 
well known that iti Spain and Portugal, I w, rich 

and poor, were under its in lb 

ly as shin after thi 
turera; but he held h 

It wns not till tin .'i iii., i . ! 

that his father died, and then bis 

what a -till sledfa I 

though perhaps few embarked for America with 

simple views as the vincgrower's sun, he having no 

for wealth, being impelled rather by a bJT< 
than anything else. 

'1 belittle properly they had (for Aula de Mai 
to accompany her brother) they turned into 

'd a passage among the retainers of the i 
who were eager after tin. 1 new world. II. re. waa not a 
bosom hut Was inflamed with the wildi . i.otan 

eye but was dazzled already by I 
from the desired land. Audi 
de Maria were as excited as any, though Bew i 
so little means, or so humble in birth, 

solely upon their own footing into the new »■ 
They found the con , 
different chutes. Of the nobles, the greater portion were 
those who had ventured thither already, sod 
1 them to desire to •' 
Others having obtained permission from the !. 
out iho natives, and grants of lands belonc.iu; to tlaa 
. had gathered large nnml is and 

vassals together, in order to make their exl 
war secure. There were those \ 
selves in their na: I 

fortune in n new one. Then: were restless, greedy. 

E spirits always di 

• priests, ti. idlers ; i'.i 

they « 

palleons, bul 

In which Andrea had tat par- 

new world nlr 

■ 
I, an 1 

lichee 
and fa 
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the new wi 

Andrei and Aula do Maria were among the first who 
rent ashore. • Think Heaven, brother,' said Aula de 
Maria, ' »e are at length arrived ; this is the place where 
.11 l>c Loth rich and li 
' I do not doubt it,' aid Andrea; ' but lot us not be 
joined either with the nobility or the merchants. They 
arc bent up<ju<l> ' not join them. We are 

poor, but i It fa to easy to be 

rich, 1 "ill be rich lawfully. I would sooner work for a 
savage than for some of those we have come with.' 

' A» row 1 1 ed Aulade 

assured!/ we shall have some difficulty in suei 

. by oar own poor endeavours. I know that some 
of the great pco ae with os in the ship 

rdl over this land, and of us 

I sed seize the country, it will 

id oo their enemies' side.* 

' I will keep iny promise,' said Andrea, looking with a 

the rich and i eautifhJ country, so new and 

■ I ;im bound to one of them 

I year. Ah, who eaii tell what a year may do!" 

ile, the Senar de Bastones, who was governor 

. part of the ••• plored country for the kins of Spain, 

■nonages of the i In his 

house. 'How Jo matters stand between you and the 

natiTe tribes P' they eagerly inauirefl. 

1 Oh, not on so good a footing as we would desire,' 

replied the governor. ' They are an obstinate race, as 

tenacious now of their riches as if they wore Jews. Can 

it, that by these I igtst we have been 

cooped up in the miserable walls of this town for two 

as, and if you had not arrived, should have been 

lo the alternative of cilher drowning ourselves or 

dying of starvation. To prevent a repetition of ti. 

must take severe measures against them.' 

iid Yallados, • of Andrea, ' we shall 

I suppose these barbarians think we 

iani have no right tu their lands, but we will en- 

r to reduce them to ri 

The com] upon the necessity of this measure, 

ivided upon the manner in which they 

should put it in execution, and they dis. tonnilv 

/or some time. At length two or I IffrestpW- 

b with a sufficient number of 

a llry, III tr 

to lutl the suspicions of the ludians, and if possible to get 



te reach the rich monarchy of the sun, the seat of the This measure was h 

Incis. Vallados having- ■ join the expedition, .'. ■ 

It was a long wearisome voyage; want of wind, slortns, in company with bis other retainers, follow. 

Unskilful navigators, greatly delayed them; but amongst The adventurers set forth to t 1 i 

the avaricious and Impatient crowd! Andrea found one to persons, taking with them two Inl 

and help him ; this was Vail ados, a rich merchant liid.-s to attract the simple Indians ; thi 

lends, who, though past the prime of life, had, with armed. They journeyed along the cooi 

bhi son, followed the popular torrent. He had with him Orinoco, amidst interminable fore^i 

many ad hearing that Andrea and his sister infested by swarms of mosquitoes, and 

were less, as was not far from the truth, their thick foliage; in fad it was nil bul . 

be offered to take htm into bis train, Andrea willingly anything be inso] i avarice. To eyes una 

accepted the offer, and bound himself tor a jest to serve turned to tl •DM, the trace l . 

him, but for no longer, [rod not to join in any found in this verdant wildcrn 

cruellies, and certain words which dropped from the lips them hade the band be upon the '. 

rra biro to understand that they natives were about, hi spring up as il 

- their lawful NTj audi. 

nly as their slaves to 1 -st them. V I there was 

They now thought they must he near the term of their beauty as is only | .. 

voyage, uad k peeled to see land : bnl a calm which set I!' 
in, and lasted several days, so retarded their pt 

tint their | were nearly exhausted, and they dark vistas seemed to 1 

bailed with delight the little mi a where the the r though the] 

. trst settlement in this part of rumen; 

of the forest was the bra 

brightly in the sun, n followed. 

Thai the) twirl onj Andres now attracted 1 
glittering splendours which the sua 

led wild, now ah 

neath the tropical heat, and joining In I 
companions that the; might not n 

bnt be successful in their treat) with the In I 
When the sun set, they an 
campinent fur the night, appointing n sufficient r. i 
to watch while the others wore b<> >b, In the 

"i" the ndghl an alarm was given, and sud 
Ding, they learned from the sentinels (I 
as yet could they see) that l be n 
The 9paxiardl seized their arms, and en 
aid of a number of torches to find their foes, and i 
undaunted courage soon placed them in ord 
discovered, Circling them on all sides, about Out) 
natives, their dark tawny visages hardly discernible in 
the gloom of the forest ; but they became more s 
of their presence when dozens of poisoned ■ 
among them, wounding* severely one or I wo of 
The Spaniards would have returned this sah 

their fire-arms; but the Marquis of Iferida, a d 
sense and experience, who tod i, restrained 

all violence, and stepping forward with the two interpret- 

and gestures in'.iinated that they 
with the natives. Then followed a long pause, tl 
which the Indians seemed rioli ntly dispul 
selves; at length they too advanced, and meni 
why tbc strangers cam* into their woods, sud WW 
contented with the shore which the* bad nhMid/wed to 
them ; declaring they would not be their slaves or trust 
them. 

The interpreters, in reply, in the most winning 
ner, assured them that nothing was farlher from 
thoughts; that il ; in their v 

it was only to seek then that they might live in | 
and la since ill rasplesi a s ' adust of so 

the Enropcans might have raised. Further to I 

•hey produced some of the ( . 
with them, which the Indian chieft for the | 

..lies was chiefly on th 
The Indians set up a loud shout, and bade lii 
follow to one of their villages; and to Ibis 11 
were compelled to submit. The trooji 
tbcm to take their arms and pn 
and flinpring them into the ri 
to have two to each Spaniard, and tie re I 

most profound Barbie 

.-.;.' with unci 



! susp 

r the chiefs to venture into the town. 
■ I would net willingly injure them,' ■. vexnor, 

of humanity ; ' bat you Enow, my 
ik first of our gracious sovereign's sub- 
■ heads 
aonself-defencowill i 
tore:. fully settle oursol 
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VWd in n manner thai very much astonished Hie Eurn- 

r, now began to dawn, ind 

id turned a curiam eye. upon the children of the 

I whowalkod bj bil line. One of them particularly 

attracted his attention: lie wan a young man of about Lis 

own ace. » itli a clear olive complexion, and fixtures which, 

In the highest degree, had leas ferocity 

than .1 and though, when he spoke, there 

was a sort of wildnesi in his manner, yet his opeu couote- 

was pleasing from its animation and the good faith 

bey n 1,1 relied half the day together, 

I gesture* became very good 
i! though ! 1 rstood what the other 

Midi 

00 when they rime upon a village situ- 
ated in the burl of Ilia Ibrett, snd so secreted ih.it il 
bio In tin, I it without n complete know- 
of these wild*. All the inhabitants rushed oal to 

Is and gal 

they found they were t<> Basks room for 
them iii their wigwam*, and the chiefs and Interpreters 
vehera itheachothi i treaty, 

had be ■•■•. I i lie readiness 

«illi '• 3] tniarda had followed tliein: they did 

Hied to 

A in ths m I ntn&ony, though the noblei 

to hat e revenge Ear the tedious delay and 

lalion which they were forced to enter Into, 

while the eye* of their follow d upon ro 

gold ornament! whicb 
Indians wore. When evening came on, Andrea and two 
of hit countrymen were led by the young Indian • 

bed with him to bit hut, in which he lived tritb hit 
re ih ly (band leaves and moss nre- 

Eared for i 1 ind they lav down with the Indians 

■:n. 

' teeh l" tlcep, as lie expected t-i he 
called i in some, affray ; and I 

\irds (who little thought be 

'I, sod advance poniard in bmd 

towards the old Indian, who wars, twbUd t«0 Of three 

liamonds of great pries. Andrea, 

ig up, exclaimed, 'Beware I what would'et then 

man started, and. It i ■!. oo< nl.-u mod, wasso sur- 
prised that, ho stopped midway; w bile the noiso awaking 
ihc old Indian, he saw the Spaniard advancing towards 
bin with bfat drawn we a po n, sb8 concluding be came t» 

murder him, he let Bp I yell Which troOSM the Indiana 

who were near, and I hey began to pour into the hut. The 
miords vra-i at this moment Imminent, 
I'.ijiti' uhrlv of \tidrea ami his two companions; a blow 
Dpm ,i tomahawk laid him who would have licen a thief 
senseless ou the ground, and had not the other two nod 
their fire-arms the. woold have shared his fate, as there 
wore ahout thirty Indians in the lint now, and the mingled 
shouts, Cfiftfl, and blows which arose od all sides showed 
the alarm was extending itself. 

The ofd man flung himself U]»oii Andfea, intending to 
raveni h 1"' bad in realltj 

hltliu : and An. In a, now toting to teH-deieaee, hesitated 
not to ward off the Mot I il Ihruat of hit | 

in the md at bt i edin rushing 

: Ihe hut, When hi H)W the terrible work that WM 
going en. The Indisaa were flocking upon the Enro- 
peaus, whom, of course, ttly ouCnam 

tbit psrbipa wsi of little coi Span- 

uld have on I their 

hi of this unditeiplined horde. Dohoppitj 
we're I n small parties among the nti 

I cere cut off in the Si 

n the Ihtoln tl "I the affray ; 

lians poured their arrows on tloni. which they 

oed with their fire-arms, while the Marquis of 

I to draw Ihe greater part of 

Lis Iroop out of the village. Aided by the guides and 

an Indian whom they had taken, and whom they forced 



bo help them, they reached si Isst the Boropesn settle- 
ment, diminished in number, some dyi 
uroni the intense hei 

ut by wandering in the forest. I 
town were not a little terrified at this all 

i n the Indians for all I 
mb r who were ei 
who were slain, or 

from the savages, as ihey termed them, none were so 
overwhelmed with grief and horror as Aula 
when she found that Andrea had nor return'' 
ill-fated expedition. I i 

mrvivon. The greater pari knet 

specting him; hut two said thai the la^t they saw of biia 

merchanl fell cihaust- 
ed in the stood. Andrea would not abandon I. 
certain death in th" horrort ibis, Lut si" 

share 1 

This lale admit I ' hope tli il 

live, and Aula de Maria would nol believe thai hi 
fallen a victim to his humanity ; lie who was all to I 

her — without who! r in a strange 

land I Oh how she clang to the hope that he wa 
alive ! 

This hope gave her courage. She resolved to seek for 

that lay In the way. she communicated hei 
Vallailos, who won hazarded his life for bit 

son, hud il noi been that he wax suffering severely fr 
climate; but he liberal on, y, which 

I her to bribe a guide and an interpret o 
puny her in (bis apparently hopeless enterprise. Her 
anxiety told her thai every minute which 
might be fata! to Andrea, and therefore she insisted on 
I hat very ni 

sh • had many privsiionsand sufferings to endure* Th? 

ii v. Ii il direction thefu 
might have strayed, and tun tndcred about all 

■ 
In the woods without a trace to guide them lo 
I sired object, The morning tun flamed brightly 
I rat, and darted hisfici 
upon the little c weari- 

ness when they came suddenly on the so oca and 

vestiges of a human body on which some wild beast had 

evldi nl taking its meal , 

At this -ighi the guide and interpreter thought them- 

tlready in the don of the lion, a;, iw ino- 

•f painful suspense th ntlon of 

returning, convinced of the hopelessness of their 
and anxious to es , .unfold dangers. Finding 

their hapless companion dctcrmh thoy 

began to retrace their steps without her. Aula do 
in vain cabled to them, in vain entreated them I 
they would not hear her, bnl fled with all speed, I 

lone in th- 'so hideout wildt, whoro savage boasts 
prowled, and men more savage still, and where death 

I in a thousand fearful firms. Overeon 
-ir i.l rear Aula de Maria sank beneath the shade, at 
thegreater part of Ihe da; I motionlei 

i m! ion. Wh 

of evening b ■; the tops he re- 

vived, and urged by dci 
though she expected only to find bin dead I 

At length, hid as il were beneath 1 palm, 

ihe suddenly found An 
eribed : b 
d he wai almost dying, hi 
and though he had escaped the wild I 
fever had tei be waa 

evidently did nol i 

lencia, foi 
sake Andrea had to g< : 

Aul l from the neighbouring rivor 

some water strove to succour A 

ami in some dan led; fur though be could not 
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■peak be revived considerably. But without sonic more 
efficient assistance she knew tins was only prolonging 
misery ; and Aula do Maria, hoping tliat even some Indians 
might be about, called aloud, but in vain; nothing was 
heard save the hum of insects, the ripple of the river, and 

tin" ri'tos c.t~ tin- birds. At length, when evening was fast 

darkening into night, sbe c.nmlit a glimpse of a light at 

ce. Impelled by hope and fear, she hastened 

la it, ami fiiund that it proceeded from two or three 

rude huts, 1he inhabitants of which were stated (in spite 

oi ill" lie il ) round a large fire they had kindled in front, 

they could not understand one word of her 

r Iran tic gesture! and tears induced them to 

lufra her to rhore poor Andrea lay, whom they lifted 

up and carried carefully to their huts, and attended bin 

1 :m with ■ kindness which could Dot 

of their own tribe instead ! 
r medicines >nd simile j 

but Andrea soon got rid of his fever, recovered his con- I 
■ ud endeavoured to the best of his power to 
thank hU deliverers, as Aula de Maria had indeed striven 
to do a thousand times lie fore, for nothing could exceed 
the humanity with which the simple natives had treated 
them ' 

I hut to which they had been led was shared by an 
nan, her son, and daughter ; and Andrea was at me!; 
Iiich the young man bore to the Indian 
no bad walked u hi* guard bj Ins aide on the m-tated 
i hen they left the European settlement. They lived 
in the moat perfect harmony tor ten or twelve days, daring 
which time the Spaniards caught many words of the Brav- 
xilian tongue, and were pleased and astonished with the 
tad maon irs of the people of the woods: One 
morning a number of other Indians joined the friends of 
i and his sister, and the news they brouirht seemed 
to produce a terrible effect upon the peaceful village — the 
ding with cries, and moans, and ■bricse; and 
mlard: at length nude out that they were lament- 
death of those wbo had fallen in the late affray, 
which had nearly cost Andrea his life. Into the hut 
received them came the son of the old Indian 
whom Andrea had slain in self-defence, and who was a 
relation of the woman to whom the hul belonged. 

He did not know Audrea was the man to whom he 
owed the loss of his father, but producing the weapon with 
which he had been Idled he showed it to his brethren, 
and while tboy looked on saying a exeat deal to each 
other in their uncouth language, Andrea suddenly ex- 
i, " Why, this is mine !' arid would have taken the 

All the Americans fell bark in astonishment, and there 
was an ominous pause for a moment or two, till the de- 
cased Indian*) son said— "Art thou the owner of that 

' xet, good brother,' replied Andrea, for he did not 

Understand the importance of the question, and if be had, 
he had no fear to induce him to hide the truth. 

■Then dost thou know that it was found in the throat , 
of oar father ? Was it thy doing?' 

' I'i truth,' replied Andrea, 'it is' possible that un- > 
happily he fell by my hand, but if he did it was in self- j 

s bun, and nothing else can ve prove against 
me.' 

this answer il was probable that Andrea would have 
to the vengeance of the Indians, if ' 
i by saying — 'He is our! 
- 1 st not now be stained with his blood ; hi 
ill seme other day, but to shv him at this moment 
■ I oar forefather. We 
wcver, scud them away from 11.' 
the rest agreed to ; and laying hold of Andrea and I 
brought them out before their huts, 
all i red round, the son of the old Brazilian 

Mgux a long harangue to Andrea, in which he told him ' 
on henceforth he must consider all that tri 
liana his peculiar and irreconcileable enemies, j 
That they would enable them lo rejoin their countrymen, , 



and give them provisions, but that be had better look 
well to himself, as the sons of him whom be had (lain 
would be ready and foremost in every skirmish to avenge 
their father. ' And we set thee free,' concluded he, 
'though thou hast injured as, and art wholly in oar 

power; thy chiefs, with all their boasted superiority, 
would not thus dismiss us hud we fallen into their hands. 
Return to them, and say they had better beware of the 
Indiana, as we have to return upon their beads the re- 
compense of their evil deeds.' 

A II the tribe loudly applauded this speech ; then, bestow- 
ing sundry stores of fruit upon Andrea and Aula do 
Maria, and giving them a lad of their tribe to goidi 
Ml Of the forest, they bade lliem d 

Aula de Maria straw to soften the sudden hatred they 
had cone ived against her brother by the present of the 
few ornaments attached to her dress, which the Indians 
had seemed to admire, and endeavoured to make tbtVD 
understand it wan unconsciously and unwillingly lie 
lost their father through him. 

'No.' they said, 'we will trust the. white peopl 
more. You are good- but your countrymen are trei 
ous murderers, and we will bu atenged on them though 
*• would not hurt you.' 

Bo>tl li DDC youth who was their guide led 

I hem faithfully out of the forest, and when IMD ihe 
border of tho Kitropean settlement bounded hick agjin, 
making .i thousand grimaces at Andrea by way of de- 
fiance. 

AH the Spaniards were astonished and very glad to see 
them, not doubt in.- they bad fdlcn victims to llie various 
dangers that lurked in the woods ; and the governor, 
of their arrival, Bent for them, and asked many 
questions respecting the Indians, and where they were 
encamped, and whether they were SOBS milled in large 
bodies. Andrea told him all, not excepting the message 
the Indiiin., had sent, at which the governor smiled con- 
temptuously. 

'I do not fear them," he said: 'and I think 1 i 
return their warning and hid tie ni beware of themselves, 
Wrt it not wc are so distant from our own country. As 
for you. Andrea, I congratulate yon on your escape ; and 

since the merchant of Valentin has dli-d grieving fur his 
son, you had better enter my service, as you arc brave, 
and possessed of prudence aud humanity (qualities very 
necessary at this juncture), and I will keep you about 
myself." 

Andrea joyfully ( if at such a moment joy could b 

d tbe offer, aud tried to persuade Aula de Maria 
it was tbe best thing he could do; but she was not to be 
consoled. 

' I know this land will prove thy destruction,' she an- 
swered ; ' it cannot be otherwise, since thou art marked 
by the natives for their vengeance. Would it had pleased 
Heaven wc had stayed in Spain!' And Auls de Maria 
became more « retched every day, ami lived in a state of 
anxiety and terror to which death itself would have been 
preferable. 

The affairs of the little town did not advance very 

: maty, owing totbecontinual inroads of the natives. 

'1 lie Ewfopeana had made another settlement about thirty 

leagues hicje'r no the river, cultivating all the land that 

ween j and the Indians whom they could obtain by 

I (rand thy C inpclled as slaves to do all sorts of 

laborious work. 

This injustice met with its reward. In some instances 

the native disturbed their plans, cutoff any who ventured 

singly or In parties of two or throe to leave the walls, and 

repaid tbeir wrongs upon them by instant death; and 

lues they shot their arrows into the town itself. 

At length the SeBor de lliistane*. having received some 

: rcements, from the mother country, sot 

fiscal with nbout a thousand men and some pieces of ar- 

till.rv, which, though rather cumbersome, was thought 

hs] for destroying the Indians. Behind, in two 
or three days, another detachment equally large was to 
follow, in case the first should provo insufficient. Aals dc 
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I resolved at all hazards to follow Andrei, wliat- 
Les might be in the way : and her determi- 
nation was natural, seeing that all I r . he new 
illy worthless iu hef eves uu- 
1 ilre.i had shared I . by a strange 
f superstition, she believed them both fated soon 
to die here, aud that she was I ing for their 
1 rem i but she did not tell her brother of her 
I tfoi 
>iians, and nti order was lamed lh»( for the lint 

10 those who fell 
'-••if hands. 'I lie swift lira-. itately 

this formidable body, who advanced steadily and 
iv about five thousand 
Indians had made a stand, ami were sore to fall a cer- 
i tho invaders, though rendered flereer by 
■ wild bca*' wools. ,\ 

few hours sufficed to overcome them, and the ■ 
made unrelenting havoc, while thuse who eac I 

iarm anin: bat for days and 

days they marched in solitude, without fLndiDg th ; faintest 
track of an Indian, 
At length opened the end 

i cii oxtrm 
Bome estensi'.o ranges of mountain*. Hen the 

-.t of the noble Spai i were brave and 

their advice that they should advance 
and effectuall) c xtermi 

Don Anrisco, urged (hat they should ri 

cleared iiiis fa I be, ' 1st as 

l from again 

in it, and not advance whither we kn»w not, 

I ;aii)st 
ny of oor number havi 

1...I1, hut it ii hardly worth, 
to hunt thii 

rds.'„ 
It 1 lly prudent to act on this 

1 ; but a» the Totes of all th reanmat it, 

. took the I rid they ad- 

luwards the steep mountains, scorched 
sun, wl 

I to the settlement had ke out 

amongst th> m. The governor himself caught it, and so 
many were ill and " t hey were forced to halt for a 

It was a dreadful matter 10 be compelled to 
v climate was de- 
struction to them; and sumwofthc strongest and asyetun- 
:i deserted in the night, and returned to the 
nent, not considering themselves 
thefa! -i fortunate companions. Andrea was ill 

ut not in any danger, 3= a good many of the expe- 
wcrc ; bul i o well tie the Bl il 

as daily diminished 

unless tie- 

he snuif d' their 

1 attack 

Era he 

i 

• 1 them 

ted for 



'Alii! he ii dead,' has fallen 

d the governor. 1 is m_ 

doing. My God! shall I not appear I but to 

1 Gar the lives of these mm? T 
rash attempt!' Oh, save them even now! But j 
faithful 

well, and bid them return lest i 
too, y r my boon ere m 

Andrea sjs too affected to reply for some re 
st length he said, • Half of our number, your 
are got. id for us who remain there is noli 

be second division is advancing; hut, for the mo- 
ment, I cue 1 a draught of wad 
i\y i seemed to u 
Miat the Indians were around them, and he f 
as one dying; while Ai tent, called with 
a voice Kit thond at to follow 
' Let us not die,' be said, ' lite dog> here. Pi 
the Indian b 

This said, be sprang forward, and about thirl y 
followed. It W3 ' 

that the very reel. c irclied. The Indian 

I, gave way, in fact ill ■. j down t 

oirtin' 

'1. Having 
the re! . 

: Indians 1 <l, and 

■ il< i. ifai* k as nail 1 all sides. 
'•■sod amon." 

Dumber of tl 
.1 reached the Scuor il 

ind the govt 
1 by that salutar/ beverage, a mi 
ing at this terrible mon 

■ country, seemed to be endued for an instant eita 
nil pressing his hand in 
. -for at this moment thou li. 

one — already wounded, and fox tuv sak'.-! Ah, SSI 

□on it be possible !' He fell back aga : 
ile Maria suddenly entered the tent. 

' There is no flying at this hour,' she exclaimed | 
be thanked I cm at least die with thee !' For at th 
meat we are almost alon •, with enemies on every d 

Irea advanced to tho door, and beheld the Indians 
dence on such of the 
peans as were ;ick and could not lly, while their jells *nd 
war-whoops made his very blood run cold. "1 1 
now,' he said, with a sigh of despair, ' fly to mei 
but shall be the first victim myself ere ye enter . 

In a few moment* two or ; I 

it, and the foremost aimed a blow *t 
Andrea with his tomahawk, which would have Imme- 
diately finish. il his days; but he, avoiding it, sud 
rushed npon the assailant, and both fell on the gi 
where the Indian's companions would soon have tennt- 
nateil 

il'd auxiliary iu Aula de Maria, . 
I rotber a hi 

ty of the t] 
king a pistol which lay beside the go 
e'd to the comb 
for a moment, astonished by such bold 

her ns th 
. . .Slill iim 

thought so too, ai 
10 frantic. 

I be hard to I a lud- 

itris was beard 

the noiss 
around 
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heeded no danger; she only prayed to din with Andrea. 
i f s rlinri was. however, at hand, for amongst the Span- 
iards who had desarted the little band on the mountains 
were some who felt pity for their hapless condition, and 
rhaa they met the advancing reinforcement, they trem- 
•i- thecoDM q ' their departuro, turned bade, 

and guided them to where their mflerinfl ("-_- X 1 ■•■.•.- -e 
men were encamp I. 

'Hi y (I mid, vara shej CUM up. a large nnmbei of the 
irds dead or dying;, and a (till larger number unlit 
to journey; yet not oaring to stay, they placed tho 
wouud..-'! in litters and slowly marched back. 

Autlrc.'-'s wound*, when first examined, were ni I 

posed to be mortal, but a poisoned arrow bad inflicted 

; them, and the poison spread through the system, 

and being unhappily forced to remove, h':s strength was 

exhausted and his fever iiici\ I. Mora they reached 

Itlemeni he expired, and Aula de Maria, hcart- 

!i, found neither her uuwearied affection, her daunt- 

■ lf-devotion, could ar- 

Ihe band of death. Amongst those who u.ourned 

in the town laud th ny), none wept ao sin- 

u ho was now indeed alone in 

jild. Her little fortune was, however, con- 

ibty increased, for the courage and faithfulness of 

1 the governor's life, even though at the 

expense of his own; and tho Scnor de Ba&tancs cudca- 

il by a ven handsome | resent to 

. who, though now totally uninterested in the 

heart-uiniiig events that were passing; around, might 

luve found fortune there still. But it v.as not that which 

led her, but a presentiment that her own doom was 

and though life was prolonged sit or seven year.', 
it was only an unhappy state, strengthened and supported 
hope of a better. 
At length both Andrea end Aula de Maria slept in 
I .sands of their country - 

, carried off by war, climate, pestilence, and their 
own dissensions, for such was the fate of many of the ex- 
plorers of Brazil. 



It V. V E L *. TIOK8 OF S P A 1 N.* 

-s, bearing this title, were lately issued from 
etropolitan press. The book escaped our notice at 
the moment of publication ; but the rapid disappearance of 
the fii ion having induced the author to revise 

it, and add a number of additional chapters, we arc led 
that our readers will feci indebted to us for 
redaction to a work which to many must be perfcet- 
., and to all must possess Features of no ordinary 
I attraction. Mr Hughes does not write or think 
in the style of a mere tourist. A minute acquaintance 
with national manner* and peculiarities, the result of a 
long residence in the country, has enabled him to give a 
most complete, spirited, and faithful picture of tbe pre- 
sent condition of Spain and the character of its people, 
is scarcely one single point of interest connected 
!i has not been treated of by the 
author. In his own words—' the country, under all its 
.in all tbe phases of their contra- 
racter, pass before our eyes — Spain 
i- inounctng and fraternising — Spain 
in the circus and the senate-house, torturing bulls and 

—Spain in Its hours of mad felly anil its 
its of reflection.' 
commence our extracts from Mr Hughes's 
»itb a sketch of the Kpsnish capital:— 
' At Madrid, wind, rain, and dust, in their respective 



- 



lloo. with iioi '. aru. 



seasons, have undisputed mastery; and the wintry blasts 
' from the Guadarama hills have frozen to death, more 
1 than once, in their boxes, the sentinels at the royal palate. 
| Beneath tho summer sun it is a torrid zone, with beats 
j as sultry, and dusts as suffocating, as in the deserts of 
I Andalueia. Unhappily, too, like woman, in tbe poet's 
libel, it is ' to one thing constant never;' and tbo varia- 
tions of temperature are of a most fatal character, carry- 
ing off numbers of tbe population annually with /in.' 
t'a!::iini<nte. In March and October, one day is like a 
warm, bland May, the next like an English February. A t 
noon, perhaps, there is not a zephyr stirring, and the 
MadrucsM in tempted forth to the fields which skirt 
the Manzanarcs. Presently a wind blows full from snowy 
;.una, which thoroughly explains how the ancient 
cloak bn retained its popularity m the .Spanish metro- 
polis. Von pass at once to an ice-house from an oven ; 
and cannot choose but to admire tbe wisdom of the so- 
vereign who pitched bis capital 2000 feet above thi 
of the sea, sacrificing everything to the central point of 
his kingdom, with pantornetral cowjmiss in h. 

' The pulse of Madrid, the barometer of public 
ion, and director of popular movements — is that In, 
but potent assembly which meets at the Puerta de] 
the laziest loungers in Estrone, but perhaps the m, 
live debaters, the prejudice and impelled 

by rumours, yet correct in the mam as to their estimates 

nscter, and the condusions to be derived from 
ing events. 

' Here there are nopalatial toimaumea, no social 
ventionalisms, to mislead or to suppress ; no ; 
tary forms of phraseology and discussion to I; 
cramp the utterance of undisguised opinion. Truth 
tlourishes in the open air — a hardy plant — shoots up in 
the dew and ripens in the sun, without prunlni 
or covering with glass-houses. Tbe debaters here are 
frank and plain-spoken, and the :iu<lionce mingles rnire- 
buked in t,he discussions. With every cigarrillo a character 
:•. j nit'..! .-i i«h deroaii I . (fire), 

v ii thrown upon the world of n : 
1 Hero is a fellow in rags who wears his tattered cloak 
with the dignity of a grande, for every Castilian d 
himself noble ; there is a more youthful yicaro v. 
hat more highly peaked thin ordinary, aud an inert I 
supply of tags adorning its velvet round — that is the en- 
ergetic youth of the assembly — the Gonzalez Bravo of the 
pool — the young Spain of Ian herewith a 

loose faja or red sash swathed round his waitt, wit] 
gings thrown wide open and displaying those muscular 
calves, with a short and tight-fttlinc jacket exhibiting to 
full advantage his amazing breadth of shoulder aud depth 
of chest, is (he Mars aud Massaniello of the part; . 

pared to take the lead of a popular army ; ami a 
and in tbe midst of every circle is tbe due propot' 
Madrid Mario! as, the viragos of metro] olitan low life, dis- 
cussing more eagerly and far more fluently than tbe rest, 
9 shing eyes and dilated nostrils, and each with a 
formidable knife stuck between her right lc-g and stock- 
ing, beneath tbe garter ; some, too, smoking their paper 

cigars with .is much* nonehaltinCG as the men. In tofl 
centre of Intelligence and focus of popular disturbance, 
you will hear more in one hour of tbe scandalous secrets 
of Madrid, ami learn more of its patriotic or treasonable 
i, than in th mm of its must exalted 

diplomacy." 

As a companion picture to tbe above, we may present 
the author's description of Cadiz, so rich in 1,. 

: — 

' There is a melancholy, to a rcfle. over- 

i the aspect of Cadiz from its 1 ■ r city 

■bore the water's edge, and ready to I 

,a tale thit, probably enough, awaits Lt)~ 

the eight af no n eOf in Europe csn pat 

gone ages has seen such wealth v 

ir, none other DOW is such a sleeping si 

Commercially it is dead. Its port is closed agaii 

bj the wilful act of its rulers, aud its Merchant 
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navy suffice; only lo n as its scanty 

irtions. Here, where the rick sod thorns- 

ile Armada float ng-amacks,_ 

; in the win 
!_v riiitonii What the limbs of die rotten 
rt Spanish empire dro| • : iriome 

more than any portion of the 
i by the shock. Since the declara- 
ith America, and 
■ natltatira in Bepteml the victory 

by the Cotambiiii army in 1821, and the rceogni- 
f the independence of Columbia, Peru, and Mexico 
in thi* following ye*W, t Iio shipment! of specie and of bar 
: were the heirloom of southern Spain, have 
been b to London, and Cadiz is a commercial 

.a aei Palo 
•fni b]obaj v and ittbe lownnd 1 

ie lit. 'a fortified wall, where n ot li i □ jr 

breaks the chain Dtcmotony of 

. j ii ttaink j it behold one of those panoramas of 

in which nothing U absent bat life, and 

og wanted but real! j. Yon bare fallen si 

the beautiful plat Berth, and still you think it a 

dream. Surely il is a | I'lue expanse 

of water that stretches awn;, b thing can lire 

lull and mot! irade awakes 

i. Uow could it, alnce the part of Oadli is 

closed he world ? rail consent, it is 

■ted fur commerc" than any port in I 

i i Spaniard] : j Latin 

lying-abed are what chiefly flourish bet 1 1 sunk 

in a long siesta, and tier commerce is exchanged for 

1 l he rooft of (he house* in Cadi?, are still made dm "f, 
■ twofold purpose of a cool promenade in the sum- 
met' evenings awl nights, and !i eeHecter of wa1 

'1 be roofs" are all flat, 
11 i- i (he A2otea, as it is called) 

is a pleasant resort fur enjoying tin 1 ■ Mug a 

and hearing tho ladies of the family tooch tile 
Il ia constantly used osea in stnn- 

. Ayres and Monte Video. The i 
■'.' water in winter is very simple, the rain (l I 

into reservoirs beneath. When it in adapted for pro- 
tnenadc, it i.-. enriooa in that elevated locality (ftn all the 

rooflt of .i thousand 
dwelling! similaii I, and And, In (hot, a 

i he solleeUon i r 
the greatest possible quantity of the tilling water 
dered most desirable by the miserable position of I ' 

■ .id to this essential supply, as If engineering fa- 
were held in contempt by the inhabitants. 
'Cadiz still retains its honourable reputation of lying 
■ the '.leanest tOWU in Bttrope. It is, indeed, a 
marvel in the south, l.ven ii^ i.'.iMe StKia* or Dirty 

. for it posses - s one of this name, is equal to a 
leading street in Naples tfaneiUcs, i ■ innplc. 

It is a lingular fact that 1 1 ■ 

much Salter than on t I was itrn k 

by the cirniiusto the billows in the 

bays of Oadil and Gil ml tar, and the Mediterranean, "lie 
cause of thii Ii the gi it id bj the 

iyi of the sun— the Main principle of the salt- 
iteanu off and tbo snlt remains. Th- 
in th- liny of Cadi* has been analyzed, and found 
Iteenth part ef its weight of salt, while 
: the British coast ivntainaonly one-tbirty- 

' ri bo can sail as this 

in coast, without having bis heart e: | 

led by the triumphs of Brill 

this Bay of f'.nliz sailed the thief section of the Armada. 

i invincible, the gathering of all the southern and 

eastern ports of Spain; here lav the ship of the admiral, 

a prince of this province — the Duke of Medina Sidonia — 

and here, like the ben-bird gathering her cbickeDS, he 



tor Lisbon, and c 
the prodnea of the northern and Atlantic ports (far n 
corner of the Peninsula was then exempt from the iron 
sway of Philip), ti> be broken in -pened, and 

i -h coram i 
Howard, ind his rijlil arm, Dral 

that mormons bull:, ami left III" completion of their work 
to the elements, |ierforniedi eight years afterward 

1 u log exploit in history — destroyed in this bay and 
harbour thirty ships of war, a v, 

with munitions ofall descriptions, prepared for the 
:i "t Ireland, and upwards of six-and-tbirt . 
chanl iil with their rich cargoes I 

look and held the city until hf was 
Oremled by the Opinion of the naval commanders, and 
return 1. basing caused! in one 

d.iv a lose to Philip and his subjects of t lions of 

' Sere Bloke destroyed s whole 'Uecns 

' ipturing i 1 
r in contempt, 
i '.'fore his magnificent achie \ 
at Trafalgar. 

1 T '!■ ii nary if reduced to a shell, and 

though Cadiz is lowered froi nenee, by a 

losed ports and ; tariffs, to • 

lion which i fornix 

ess, wiih 
and with smugglers in the .(-. yet the 

pride of its olden days is fa 

guished, and the l.uk of solid strength is supplied, a* it 
• 

There is still a port admiral, >■ frrand : 

corked bat, a fine pail twom 

teleacoi e. There ho is — Don Ji.se Maria i >r< 

Cross 

mene; 1 mdier of 1lic Artnsda 

mandai ne and of the l'lara and 1'ioviuce of (V 

dla, and Judpe of the port-arrival* fn 

that the Indies do nol remain together with the 

titles! The j om| 

a weight of dignity, has rar ' duly 

to discharge than to look t. I 

whatever portions can I e sas - ed i ■ wreck 

filing on tho shores of tho I sin ' 

evening I .saw liim scry busy near 

Ii in, superintending the salvage ol 
Oolel i which was datbe 

south-wester upon the tremendous reel 
into the Atlantic at this part ol the fi 
cargo was scattered in every direction, of »urh 

humble materials as staves, trunks, anil planks 
walnut-free, oak, and lieccb. which the rare growth "I 
wood here makes valuable. A different wa I 
the spices, silks, bard dull., is. and ingots of ; 

iiii-h the rich galleons were sect aid to 

waft into this nol 

Oneof the most deplorable characleri-: Spanish 

people, andwln.Ii more thtm all the rest i 
shows how far behind they arc as regai 

d in thoir recklessness of human life — may i 
say in" , take in shedding M 

barbarous taste is fostered by the continual civil bi 
which the count i ed, but tno 

savage and revolting exhibitions, the I 
are attended by both soxesand all classes of «bc 
from tho qu 
sanguinary spectacles s 

Uior, but « to their 

( public niiml : — 
'Bloody spectacles are familiar 
are popular in the stage, and in real 
murder is on n hundred public a The .ruin on 

altar has pal bead U> 

martyred saint* »r* clotted with 
gem. The common class of church and content 

Cintiosjs is ensanguined iu every portion of the canvass, 
spattered with crimson gouts. The lorchbearer laughs 
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H he accompanies (he funeral procession, and the priest 
grius Id liio churchward within a minute of perforating 
the obsequies. QeoeraJ I iTHmnel lately gratified, at Ha- 
vana, (his passion of bis countrymen for the pul>!i : effusion 
of blood. A criminal cut his throat to escape the indig- 

:' being shut next day. Rut the general had him 
-hi DOtwfthgtandiog. His cold and lifeless body wag 

. a Stake, With the head drooping over the further 
shoulder, to expose to the public gaze the red and yawn- 
ing gash. Human justice was wreaked upon a corpse, 
aud criminal law became a bloody revenge. A party of 
musketeers was drawn up, and twenty bullets were driven 
through an unhealing heart! 

' There is a brief, off-hand, business-like, and matter- 
of-course mode of recording homicides and attempt* at 
assassination here, which is at least as amusing as danger- 
ous. The official accounts, and the notices in the journals, 
are never loncrcr than this: 'Yesterday, the body of a 
rain, name unknown, was nicked up in the Guadalquivir, 
stabbed in several parts of the ehest.' ' In the Iriana 
some market-people and Gitanus qnarrellcd , a female, 

I Maria del Carmo, was despatched with lialf-a- 
. yHn<itt"l'i£ (blows uf a knife).' ' The night 
last, in the Calls de la Sierpe, a quarrel arose between 
sonic patittnvs (town's-pcople) ', high words were ex- 
changed, when, in the exaltation of the parties, one drew 
out a pistol, and shot hisappot,< :.t il ., I. It is said (olmvc 
been a love dispute. Justice is informing itself." This 

inguinary iffilr rook place in front of my hotel. 
iissin escaped. Justice is rather slow here in ' in- 
forming itself,' for it has not yet detected the murderer. 
That pistol-bullet night clearly have been as readily put 
into any other man in Seville. 'Juan Pedro, soldier of 
battalion of the regiment of .Vragon, was ar- 
rested for ■ disorder in the Alameda Vicja, havingwounded 
lalj with a knife two men and one woman, at eight 
What a lingular contrast this to the three or four 
columns which such an event would have occupied in the 

London journals ! ' 

■y limitations, illustrative of national manners, 
stall conclude the present notice of Mr Hughes' very able 
work. 

t mm oimej or nan. 
' Though we pronounce ourselves fir in advance of 
Spain, there arc points in which we might, with advan- 
tage, take a hint from Spanish customs. Spam has an 
illustrious order for distinguished female merit, and Eng- 
land lias none. 

' This order was established by a Queen of Spain, and it 
is called " The Order of Noble Dames of Maria Louisa.' 
i the first acts of the young Queen Isabel, after it- 
he plenitude of royal power, was to elevate to 
this dignity her n.iine-ake, Unna Isabel Domingnr/. de 
ra, mother lo the Minister of War, Serrano, from 
whom the new order of events may be said to have sprung 
at Barcelona; and likewise to confer its. cordon upon the 
ess da Carnpo-AIange, relict of one of the bravest 
- in modern Spain, distinguished alike in the Wars 
of Independence and Succession, who fell while el> 

baracleristic ardour the Carlists before the walls of 
The same honour was afterwards conferred ou 
mother of the celebrated General Cordova. 

:.jt rank in England has the relict of statesman, 

tor general? M hat badge to denote that she was 
rears since, a new Order of Female Merit was 
much tpoken of ;>t home, and Ihe crowd of brilliant fe- 
male writers has increased since that period. Fair ar- 
ivc sprung up in considerable number. Are 
we to be outstripped by Spain in : itiot of emi- 

•m rendered to our country by genius, valour, 

:i>P" 

raLSTirr's raoueii REOnaEWT MDmvDIa 

' The readiest and most practical device for supplying a 
ixuent with an impromptu uniform is that which 
' the Homeric chiefs and the chivalrous 
later times- even loan to kill o hero for him- 
self and itriphim ofhis armour. But a* results are proble- 



matical since the use of ' villanous gunpowder," and frater- 
nising is a more rational way of waging war, the ingen uity 
of the Spanish solrtarftsca was set on less perilous devices. 
Accordingly, a tai lories* regiment at Matard availed it- 
self of the disbandment of a refractory battalion of na- 
i lilitia, and jumped into their coats and breeches ! 

' It is probably without parallel in Ihe history of the 
world, that in the month of October a subscription was 
set on fool at Cadiz for defraying the expenses of supply- 
ing new uniform to the Royal Infantry regiment Of As- 
turius, then doing duty in garrison, Me Provisional 
Government had failed to perform its provisional are 
mises ; the money duo to the commissariat and the 
military chest was not forthcoming ; the soldiers' clothes 
were literally dropping from their backs, their shakos 
from their heads, their shoes from their feet, and private 
generosity was appealed to, to supply that lamentable de- 
ficiency which was permitted by public justice. My little 
mile was contributed for this purpose. Many ladies 
joined in the subscription, and among the rest many 
widow! of military officers. 

■ The reward of the loyal soldiers, who at Algcciras 
and Tarifa resisted the subtile demoralisation of Noguc- 
ras, consisted noil her of crosses, nor medals, nor d. 
Coin, but of something much more substantial, and use- 
fully if not elegantly ornamental. A hundred chapters, 
written on cotemporary Spanish history, and on tbe state 
of DM Spanish army, could not lie so illustrative M this 
one announcement: 'Brigadier Cordova has opened a 
subscription, and placed himself at the head of it, (bf fur- 
ni thing a pair of pantaloons to each of the valiant soldiers 
of Asturias!' 

SMEOGLUNO IN STAIN. 

'Spain is, of all European countries, the most helplessly 
exposed to contrabandist operations. With an ill-paid 
and sometimes ragged army, and with rcvenuo officers 
directly exposed to temptation by inadequate salaries, she 
has 500 miles of Portuguese frontier, and near 300 of 

l'yrcncan ; and with a fleet crumbled into ruins, and no 
longer of the slightest efficacy, she has 400 miles of Can- 
tabrian and 700 of Mediterranean coast. Four hundred 
thousand smugglers are coniUn tly engaged in demolishing 
her absurd fiscal laws, and some 1,0011,000 pounds weight 
of cotton jnwds alone are every year illicitly imported. 

• The quantity of limestone and potatoes which goes in 
the small country boats up tbe Guadalquivir, is enough 
you would suppose lo build another Seville annually, to 
found a duplicate Cordova, and choke the inhaUtants of 
both cities with the nutritive Hibernian plant. Soini 
dogged folks contend that it is a thin layer on the sur- 
face, aud that all beneath is crammed with contraband. 
Large wocdrn cases arc often cleared without paying 
duty at the Sanlucar, Seville, and Cordova customhouses, 
the inspector ' being informed and verily believing' that 
they only contain potatoes, packed thus tenderly for 
greater security; and huge canvass bales sre likewise 
cleared, and reported to lie indubitably filled with the 
said potato*.:;, the aoCbMssof the packages to the touch 
arising probably from the fact of their being boiled ! 

* Tbe rapidity with which a cargo is run, when there is 
any particular occasion for expedition, is truly wonderful. 
Long practice gives to the contrabandist a masterly faci- 
lity En tho dexterous pursuit of his profession, and tho 
division of labour, which accomplishes such miracles, from 
pin heads and points to the complicated details of a steam- 
engine, attains to equal |ierfcction in the art of eluding the 
treasury. Upon the Spanish coast, indeed, no very extra- 
ordinary capacity is required, so general is the range of 
corruption ; yet it is not to be supposed that there are not 
bull-dogs of exchequer vigilance, and dragons of fiscal 
parity, even amongst the needy and complacent Carabi- 
ne rosde la Hacienda, who turn up the nose at a bribe, 
and growl at a smuggler's generosity, as if it were felony 
or treason. One men man there was near Vejer, whom 

i. could silence— an implacable Cerberus, whose 

pt fur dollars could on no ascertained principle bo 

accounted for. A cargo of tobacco from Gibraltar was 
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upon a certain nieht tobc run upon thiscarubinern' 
and a aquare-biiili and dcterniiucd contrabandist, named 

1 it, to tape 
■.. liich was accomplished in UlB fol- 
i0 -.—'Mi" Cerberus of the coast was very well 
an. I dangerously ul sword buckled 

Did a brace of loi 

but be- 
lli nil. sooor 
which tn.iv be witnessed on the municipal police In towns. 

li -' ptl '■ _■ ! 

. 

: nh with ths quickness of 

is, Puig 

. ord frotniti iheath, tripping up his 

ii'ul blow on the ing him 

pound. ! his pistols, 

and iill three (in a* — but 

be silenced. Tuig nourished 

Led sword 

whole car.i- 
detachment. N '..( tn«r there be many 

■ for ill-- I acrous ; 

rpttrh la ; 
a handful of pebbles .v • ■ uth : a 

. ■ ■luntvrily Inflicted on 
I I ime ago, to ' 
certainly cured Cerberus's ul I rttt time, tat ii 

her ! 
1 I was amused on one nodi ofjwr 

inj. V. raltarat flrstgun-fire — a quarter to seven 

at thai season it was dusk. Twenty minutes 
i ' our stern, and hi twenty mi - 
mites more wo were near Tar'! V V e ' -ngers 

on in. ard :it the instant cl" parting, who had more luggage 
than eye* fell to the lot of passenger b< I 

■ flight, moan-looking men, of the class • ■: 
rellen, but each 
b i <-d upon the deck, and during the whole ■'. 

light they were Incanot in then Unitlon 

that none of these went astray. 1 went below at 
'ul was told to keep a sharp look-out 
(bar in the Darning. I rather overslept myself. 
but shortly after that hour I beard n noise on deck, and 
above I found the pi inks cleared of everr trunk 
and parcel. I went to r rs were taken 

in, and the luggers we bad been towing were no longer 
within view. 1 looked over the gunwale, and wit 

alar sh/ht — the trunks, loses, and packages, 
which figured as ci-dcvanC luggage, were floating al 
the bay to the extent 1 1 son ty, All had 

been made rater-tight, and small smuggling boats were 
picking them up as fast as the;, could, and rowing ashore.' 

i- UK. 

lancst the popti! in proaresi there is a 

serial publication, entitled ' I 1 '.'nonages of 

the Nineteenth Century. 1 The selection of celebrities is 
nnt a little a the following is the order i f | ' - 

-i : — Louis-Philippe, CI, uric- the Tenth of i 
Cristina (Dona Cristina do Borbon), the Puke 
of Vi ellington, and Abd-el-Kuder. Bell • ■■■ orh 

• d one or l\ so of Oulwer, arc 

translated; but (ho marvels of hydropathy, and ii 
founding pretensions of V, ssnilz, find still 

readier circulation and oureneT, The l'lxnoramu is a 
work imitated from our Penny Journals, in which the il- 
lustrative woodcuts are bad copies, and demonstrate gre.it 
' 

Correct as it should be ; and though 1 am far more Uis- 

exsctly ap- 

( rove of such slovenliness as • L ■■■'.. '.. 
lOcli Lomond, and Nottingham-Lire in the impenel 

• 
1 lyda Park the puffing 

system nourishes here upon a ridiculously inflated scale. 



Thus I have seen a Trodigy of the press! a continuous 

libra? of work* literary and | 

tlve, and pious (spectacles fur all ages), at i 

the volume ! A volume 

and conditions! — which prodigy was unhappi! 

in the womb; an "Omnibus - which rolled over the . 

mid breadth of Spain for son 

progress while in 
by pore ausmanagement : a • . . onder 

of the .\rt I the publicat ion of a vo- 

lume every day, consisting of one bundr 
at -the incredible ; hand- 

some c- i bordered cover,' Tbl , -half- 

penny marvel became wheezy on the set 

■ n the third. 

ring at a gr 

they are absolutely Impractlci aim at 

ath. They aim at an , but « 

revolution, HI 

means; and I her solid o 

but disgust an In tincnt can bo the result l'ol 

iog is relished but the ; 

National L; 

the shareholders ; let,' 

In closing our extracts fi rk, wo regret to 

has been under the necessity 
I -id of Mad 
ite of his health. In the preface to a poem ef bis, 
d the ' •->< I bus speaks : — 

'In cases of confirmed phthisis, the el 
can only produce an alleviation of the distr.- 
toms, and a iit prolonpn 

• ill is ii gutJid try a fit 

that a brief period mvstput an end to it 

In the hope ih ii his aid forebodings maj .diied. 



B CHOES, 
The word signifies a sound reflected or reverberated from 
lid concave body, and so repe : ear. 

The anew nts, being wholly uii:o 
cause of tie ibed it to several, which are 

•ical. Cut the modems, who kn i consist ha a 

i tremonror vibratiou in the sonorou> 
munical -il to tin: contiguous air, and by that means to the 
ear, give a more cons ant of eehces. For » 

t i>i i: ii Ions body, striking on another solid body,_ may 
evidently be repelled without destroying or dimii 
it- tremoor; and consequently n sound may b 
by the resolution of the tremulous body oi" the air. In 
order to produce an echo, it would seem a kit 

nry, in ordi 'iug to 

. 

find is the case . wh«rc 

a eoncai . required. 

In off" ct, ns often as a sound strikes perpendicularly on 
a wall, behind wl thing of a vault or n-- 

mother parallel wall, so often will it be i 
r other adjacent ones. 
For an i .-bo to bo hi ord, therefore, it is necessm 
the car should be in the line of reflection ; for the person 
who made the sound to hear its echo, it is necessai 
ho should be perpendicular to the place which 
and i'-r ■ manifold echo it is necessary that there should 

lis and vaults, or cavities, either placed 
behind or fronting each other. A single arch or 
can scarcely ever stop and reflect all the sound; I 
there I ition behind it, part 

propagated thither being collected and reflect 
will return another c uutUcr 

concavity oppossd at s due distance to too former, the 
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■ootid reflected from cr.e upon another will be tossed lock 

i.ain l.y the Litter. 

Echoes arc distinguished into different kinds. 

o'hocs are those which retarn the voice but once. Of 
^jroe are tvnicat, which only return a voice when 
tatad into some particular musical tone; and i 
polijsyUcbical, which return man 

ices. Multiple or lautolu ■ those 

which return •vllahles and WOrdsofUl ' 

At la, wife of t'mssii- 

I what was said five times. Authors 
■ - dob, where pcetcd 

One of the' first echoes we read of 
irtliiut, in his notes on the 
| ealed the words uttered <erenlecn times.- 
i on the i ink) of the Naha, b 

■■".:. I;., thins assures ns, that he had 
I what lie writes, and had counted seventeen repoti- 

We subjoin an account of a rcn !io detailed 

ii! t'.i • Phil Transactions : — "As to 

I, there isoi Is that answers fifteen I 

■ doSci 

1 lience to a noblemau's pole irrcat 

..dine) living in one end 

The building i« of some lc ■■ front, and 

lU only one 
[tire, About one hundred paces before 
■ small brook, nod that very slowlv, 
int. -a. we 
le pistols with us, and firing one of them, I 
fifty-sue reiterations of Doll first twenty 

. itb some distinction ; hut then, as the n 
to fly away, and answer to u ; ice, the rep 

was so, doubted, as you could hardly count them all, 
i if the prune!) al . i iu its pas- 

sage by reports on this and that side at the lame time, 
of our company that reckoned above sixty 
ia louder pistol went off: and indeed it 
was a very grateful divertiscment Hut on the other side 
•n the opposite wing, it would not sound . 

. in a certain chamber, here two 

fa from the ground.' 
Ii the : eighbourhood of Edinburgh, are soveral re- 
markable echoes ; and one author mentions hearing, iu its 
immediate vicinity, the notes of martiM music with the 
of viewless cannon thundering from the cliffs oi 
castle of Horn, in the count, oi 
, is a ruined chapel, opposite to which ia a precipice, 
t> of which, if a pen n calls or speaks a scn- 
repeali it lo one who stands near the 
bapel, clearly and unbrokenly. In the 
the Abercorn family, at Paisley, in the county 
re is an echo exceedingly beautiful and 
nt !<• . Vi Len the door of the chapel is closed with 
. reverberations arc equal to the 
Ureathe a single note in music, and 
i ith a multitude of echoes till 
i : numbers. If of one 

l«i»trv .litful, that of several in concert is cap- 

- — f v r it eicitO most tumultuous and rapturous 

■enuti' ■ rota called 

hhasanr. several 

ly; inal iwerat Baiiarla, it tn- 

ilar echo is 
Brbera- 

;, within fifteen or six- 

t the- grotlo; al which place 

ibratcd rock 

Inating 

l to a 

. in, 
in the si- 



Delphi, and increased the veneration which prompted 
thousands to visit the Temple of Apollo, the splendour of 
which, in marble and in statue* of gold . ■ 
many agei unequalled in Greece. In Norway, and upon 
the lake Ontario, and in many of the West Indl i Islands, 
the echoes are enchanting ; while among the (irisous there 
reigns an eternal silence. Clothed in a wmdrng-sheet, not 
an echo repeats, tin- full of a torrent, or the ruin of an 

avalanche. I istry of St Giovanne del Batti 

there t repeated a note of music six 

Lucretius mentions one tli..t repeated seven i 
thai lucre is one echo, beta 

li repeat.-. A few miles from 

Narbonne, the traveller is led by his guide to a I 

Ii which is heard an echo which repeats twelve 
times; and Migron mentions one iu a lower, below Lau- 
sanne, on the borders of the lake of Geneva, which re- 
peated twelve syllables. 

There is said to be one also heard from the north side 
• if Stepney church in Essex, which repeats twenty-one 
syllables. I'liny relates lliai the seven turrets Of < 
cum rcdoubl several times, after the manner 

of echoes; and that a gallery at Ob/mob, dedicated to 
the seven liberal arts, afforded seven repcrcu- 

Justin also notices an echo on ' il.wnpus, which slill re- 
mains, that reverberated lovera] d as it, ap- 
proached the rocks, increased like volumes of appro. 
thunder. There is an echo also belonging to t 
efSimonelta. Dear Milan, which repeals the hut syllable 

■ I times — it has been said a hundred. If a gun be 
fired, it rebounds like the running fire of a . 
soldiers. If any single instrument be well touched, it will 
lucre the same effect as a great number of instruments, 
andproducearr.e .1 concert. 

Ii. tlie garden of the Tuilerics there was an ar 
one, which repeated a I without the lots of a 

But among the hermitages of Montscrrat, par- 
ticularly those near to Saotifshna Trinidad,, the 

e so many echoes that the birds arc said to warble 
in answer to the reverbenti.ms of their onn music. 

By the sides of rivers in the vicinage of rocks, in cas- 
tellated and monastic ruins • rywhere abound. 

Whowuuhl not listen with a thrill of delight on the ivied 
arches of a lintern, or Hie precipices cf Niuit-Frangon, lo 
the continued repcrcuss! 

Hut no echoes arc more agreeable than tho-.e . 
along the sea-shore, when in tlic distance the waves dash- 
ing against the h, | the wand wafted from nook 
to nook, and from cavern to cavern, till the consonances 
have died upon the car with the tide, and being succeeded 
by those soft lulling murmurs which are so tranquil in 
their character and so soothing to the soul. 

So singular and agreeable arc the mysterious sonnds of 
an echo, especially in a night, that il is BO tubji 
wonder that the ancients, who embellished everything, 
should have touched the fascinating nymph with the 
wand of allegory. Echo, says the poet, was the da 
of Air and Tellus, the attendant of Juuo, and confidant 
of Jupiter. But having displeased her Imperious mis- 
tress, she was so far deprived of speech as only to have 
the power of response. R' -• the 

she '. eheld Karri ■ as, and loved him ; but he des- 

Eor, and shi: pined to death, though her voice is still 
eard in the earth. 
In times when men were less interested in the investi- 
gation of the causes of the phenomena they heard orsnw, 
the echo mu ; ■■rplcxca them. Were 

i lion, it would Hot be 
II to picture to ourselves the amazement and e D- 
itemation with which an inhabitant of the newly | 

uould he s >-'! the rocks far 

and ii " - til.''' escaped 

from his lips, as he wandered along by the banks of a 

ii the mountains. There is 

much in external nut awaken the con- 

. sible power, iea in every 

i entirely contaminated by vice. — Bvckc. 
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«IIK)W OF CAIT.UN COOK. 

The widow of the (treat voyager Cook survived him for 
more than ' beriehed the 

most d 1 11 liter 

l nut speak n|' his fate 
lotion. Bueh wa asib lity, tfatt on re- 

■ 

i bar muni the i of her 

loam, she committed to Ibc flames almost all the I 
ihe bad raodred bom his father. For a long -period she 
resided at Clapham, where her unaffected goodrn 
generosity secured unl I ..ml nr.pi-et. Bar lat- 

lui ■ [iiwcifl iwij hi InTiuTimnc nil ids, and 

discharge of thus; offices (ifdiaritv and kindliest in 

which her heocvoJeni mind delighted. The afflicting 
loss of her husband end children, nouch borne »itli rob- 
nibttivc resignation, wis never effaced from her mi 
and m are informed that then W I melancholy 

anniversaries win ml of her i devoted 

to aeelusioti and pioUi iibscrvonec. Sh iS 13th 

May. 1636, in thl f her ago. Her 

body was deposited in a \jult in tin: churrli i 
thi- Ghreaf, at- < 'ainbridge, where bi I Hu^h 

were b)tlrred< To the perish in whlefa aboiraa buried 
she assigned £1000, under the conditions, lh.it, from the 
-t of that sum, *he monument alio i I to the 

her family sh.ill bfl kept in perfect replir; 
that tbc parochial clergyman shall receive a small annual 
remuneration for his attention to the due discharge Of the 
trust; and (hat the remit inter shall be equal ly divided 
yearly, oa SI Thomas' Daw, imong fire poor and aged 
women 

Besides many 1. I'VIOtS, 

the lift to the |>oor of Qaplian CTSO, and to the Schools 

IJlind and ' 

E1000. The Copier Mi led to her hoahandj 

and one or the gold medals struck in bis honour by the 
he bequeathed! to Ibe Britllfa Mojeona. — 

T1IF. WISDOM OF GOD. 

The distance at which the heavenly bodies, particularly 

the sun, are placed from the earth, is a manifest evidence 

of Divine Wisdom. If the sun were mucli nearer ut> than 

ho is at present, the earth, as now constituted, would he 

1 ami parched w itb eacesaive beat ; the waters would 

be turned into vapour, and the rivers, seas, and oceans, 

would soon disappear, leaving nothing behind thein but 

fill barren dells and gloomy cavern* ; vegetation 

tease, aud the tribes of animate! 

langoiali and lie. On the other band, were the no 

farther distant than be now It, or vera Hi bulk or the 

of bit rays diminished one half of what 

laud and tli« ocean would 90on become one froien 

IDd universal desolation and sterility would over- 

ice of nature ; and instead of a pleasant 

and comfortable abode, our globe would become a fright fill 

. a state of misery ami perpetual punishment. Hut 

herein domofGoddwplayed, that he hat formed 

the sun of «uch a determinate size, and placed it 
a convenient distance, as not to annoy, hut t.. refresh" and 
cheer oa, and to eolhnsn the soil with its genial influ 
so thai we plainly perceive, to us- the language Of the 
prophet, that ' He hath established the world by his wis- 
dom, and stretched out the heavens bj bin understanding. ' 
— Dr 2Mb*. 

nasi all at mi u u i 

It is not enough to account for the fall of the leaf, to 
say it falls because it is weakened or dead; for the mere 
death of a leaf is not sufficient to cause its fall, as, when 
branches are struck by I killed by a bleak wind, 

or dio by any similar cause, the dead leaves adhere tcna- 

. to the dead branch. To produce the natural fall of 
the leaf, the branch must continue to live while its leaves 
die. and arc thrown off by the action of its sop-vessels. 
Tin change of temperature from but to cold seems to he 

. the principal circumstances connected with the 
death and fall of the leaf. 
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GOOD POR EVI I .. 
The last, best fruit which comes to late peifec' 
Uie kindliest soil, is tenderness toward the I. 
ance toward the unforbcaring, warmth of heart I 
the cold, philanthropy toward the luisanthn 
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THE LAW OF DEVELOPMENT. 
Cukatt'N is 3D act of which we can form no adequate 
concept inn. Wi know flat the term to create means " to 
make out of nothing; ' hot bow n universe could bo called 
i simple expression of will, me cannot 
ittfldi Wherwai then baa bMfl speculation on 
the origin of tilings, there baa been » tendency to bring 
this mystery within the narrowest limits, by devising 

> -winch leave little scope for the immcdial 
rise of omnipotence. Ilad the disposition to c 
away the agency of Deity in civ.it iou been confined to 
dent philosophers, it might have been ascribed Jo 
-advantages of tbeir situation, In their schools, 
miking was a favourite amusement; their warmest 

..dinner.-., however, being judges, they wore bungling 
■■•■ii, for their cosmogonies arc f:ir more uniutelli- 
lian creation itself. It i.-. strange that theories of 
. in should be propounded by men who have in tboir 
hands a history of the work from the pen of the A uth.>r 
The btJI would be less, if these were gene- 
■ rsons who were animated by love to God, and wh o 
•irous of ascertaining, in a i -evcrent and humble 
how far it is possible to trace the workmanship of 
who ' in the beginning created the heaven and the 
th.' But they have been too often persons whose 
II scarcely diagui*ed aim was, to correct in their writings 
* tho mistakes which have been committed by ' holy men 
W of old.' The latest attempt of this sort of which we are 
I aware is in a hook called ' Vestiges of the Natural History 
|l «rf Creation. - This essay has attracted so much atn-n- 
B, that we intend to give a short account of its coo- 

Xbc basis of the new theory of creation is ' the law of 
development.' As the author ii avowedly promulgating 
at l»w of nature which has not hitherto been recognised, 
-.-ssary to attend to his explanation of this phrase ; 
and not the less, because he uses it in a sense which i I does 
not readily suggest either to a general or to a scientific 
reader. 'The law of development' does not denote eitln-r 
liar process by which plants and animals pass omrtrd to 
maturity, or the process by which, according to the 
sj item of Lamarck, all existing species were avobrtd from 
c I cm en tan- matter by the force of circumstances. It 
denotes a principle by which all the present forms of 
organised existence have been deduced from a simple and 
.»« type, the first giving birth to tho second, the 
>n«i to the third, and so on— a principle which has tbe 
relation to the organic as the law of gravitation bos 
tie inorganic departments of nature. It is generally 
| believe**, for example, that the progcnitnrs of the various 



tribes of animated creatures sprang into life by the im- 
mediate fiat of the Almighty. If ' the law of de- 
velopment' accord with fact, this opinion must be tddtd 
tn the li.it of vulgar errors. The whole work of the 
Creator consisted in the production of a globule with 
another globule within itself, such as may be produced in 
albumen by electric agency. The albuminous atom has 
advanced, by slow stages, from the rank of an animalcule 
which no microscope could discover, till, after many peril- 
ous adventures, it has clothed itself with the honours of 
humanity, and it is cow awaiting another metamorphose 
which shall raise it to an elevation from which it will 
look down on man a- man does on the animalcule. No 
limit can he assigned to this series of wonderworking 
transformations. 

The arguments by which this theory is supported are 
drawn principally from astronomy, geology, and natural 
history. Its merits cannot be accurately tested without 
bringing under review each of sfrsas MUrUM of argumen- 
tation. It may be premised, however, that the leading 
fallacy of the book i:., to assume as data what the most 
competent judges would pronounce to be mere conjec- 
tures. The theory is thus based on a law that rests on 
assumptions, which the greatest proficients in the sciences 
to which they respectively refer do not sdtnit to be mat- 
ters of fact. This is, ISTiIti Hilly, creation made easy. 
With a due allowance ». I who would not under- 

take to construct a theory not less poetical than that of 
the author of ' the Vestiges,' and without a tithe of thi 
parade of universal knowledge ! If we arc allowed to as- 
sume, that although we cannot prove that a certain event 
took place, yet it may have taken place before tbe birth 
of time, or it may bo taking place beyond the horizon of 
earth, or it may take place after the consummation of all 
things, we need feel no difficulty in explaining any phe- 
nomenon. But if this license of assertion be conceded, 
in the present day, to any individual with or without a 
name, then has Lord Bacon lived in vain. 

Tho astronomical argument is derived from what is 
usually rolled the nebular hypothesis. The elder Hur- 
schel and Laplace proposed it as a probable explanation 
of the constitution of our solar system, that the sun anil 
all the planets were once a continuous man of liquid fire. 
A s the heat decreased, a portion of the mass became sol id, 
ni'l being flung ofT by a centrifugal force, entered on a 
separate existence ns a planet. The same projection of 
the crust was repeated at successive stages of the | 
Of cooling, till the plan. ii, as it now exists, was 

completed. If cne of the systems that occupy the regious 
of -pace was produced in this way, there might have been 
more than one; and these astronomers persuaded them- 
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selves ilia! they could descry several masses in a course 
nfprej be the homes of animated beings. Thau 

masses are the nclml:p. Such is the hypothesis which 
nnr author has seized to support bis cause; for if the 
principle of development ha- loyed so largely in 

the manufacture of worlds, why should it not be am] 
to adom and to poop!'* (betlD '' According to hia rcpre- 
ion, time was when the whole of our firmament, if 
N"f the whole of space, contained nothing but a measure- 
vuniulatiotj of fire-mist, which needed only a favour- 
.f circumstances to distribute itself into 
suns and systems. As if for the purpose of falsifying bis 
daring speculation, a telescope of unprecedented power 
has lately been directed by 1, rd Kn t Into the starry 
heavens ; and one of the earliest results of bis observa- 
tions has been to resolve one at least of the nebula*, and 
to prove that it is not nebulous but a collection of star*. 
lie his discovered that what former observers regarded 
as nebulir, undergoing a process of condensation prepara- 
tory to their appearance as worlds, exhibit no signs of 
progression, WntUr these results are Nail to the 
overthrow of (lie nebular le. | is not for 11 

termine, If we may judge from a speech delivered by 
Sir John Herscbcl, at a late meeting of a scientific asso- 
ciation, it is his opinion that his father's hypothesis is in 
danger: Professor Nichol, in a recent edition of one of 
r niomictil works, contends that it has sustained no 
material injury. Not having been indulged with a peep 
li ' the monster telescope," wo cannot speak for cor- 
to Una matter; nor would we presume to decide 
' doctors differ.' One thing is plain, that no man 
is entitled to adduce as the basis of bis reasoning what is 
not capable of satisfactory proof. Till the nebular lupo- 
id unanimously admitted among the facts of aatro- 
. it cannot servo as the groundwork of any theory 
of creation. 

Tin' geological argument is intended to demonstrate 
that ' the taw of development' has been exemplified, not 
only in the architecture of the heavens, but in the physi- 
cal history of our own world. It proceeds on the suppo- 
sition, that the vegetable and animal remains which are 
found in the various rocks of which the earth is composed, 
yield undeniable evidence that the order of nature has 
evermore been from simpler to more complex forms of 
organization, the simplicity of the form increasing in 

exact proportion to the antiquity of the rock, Were the 

supposition consistent with truth, it could not support tho 

i argument which is raised on it; however clearly it might 

te that it has been the uniform rourse of the Creator 
to proceed from lower to higher forms of existence, it 
could not show that he has established a law by which 
the lower gives birth to the higher in interminable pro- 
gression. It is not consistent with truth. Without a 
more intimate acquaintance with geology than is open to 
the general student, one may venture to state it as a fact, 
that in the chronology of this science the higher types of 

often belong to a far more remote era than tho 
lower, and that their structure has often as little trace of 
correspondence as their date. Instead of pursuing the 
author of the Vestiges' thruui-li the « hele lino of deve- 
lopment, we must select a fen illustrations of the contra- 
diction of his theory to facts which arc admitted by all 
t'eologists. The first traces of vegetable and animal re- 
mains are discovered in thegr. ij t tbfl 'grauwacke slate,' 
SO that if the theory of development were true, we should 
here reach the lowest point of the scale of organization. 
Is it soP On the contrary, the remains of the bones and 
teeth of fish may lie seen In rocks of this series, without 
travelling out of our own country ; and be must be a bold 
man who will consign the fish, with its backbone and Ita 
Bystera of nerves and muscle*, totfca bwribfaMt rank of 
existence. Nor arc there wanting other animals with 
form as curious and organs of sensation as complete. Tbe 
author of the theory does not deny the existence of some 

H classes of animals at what is deemed by geologists 

the very dawn of organic life; but, instead of acknow- 

ledging that it u fatal to his argument, he affirms that 



• it is impossible to believe that these were tho first sole 
examples of life that existed Optra 
perhaps for him, who has determined beforehand that his 
Own theory is infallible, hut not impossible for such as 
hold that all theory must bend to fact. The group of 
rocks oust to the grauwacke slate is the Silurian system. 
As it presents a large proportion of animal remains, it 
yields a favourable opportunity for impartial inveatig.itimi. 
They have been identified as belonging to de 
animals which have not been accustomed to MM the 
lowest plaae to the catalogue of the scientific inquirer — the 
radiate, the molluscous, the articulate, and the vertebrate. 
The industry of the modem geologist has discovered among 
them a fish, which may be cited as a sped meu of the 
■ of its own kind— the oldest fossil fish whir 
D brought to light, thus giving its silent vote against 
the doctrine that I of form is a certain mark cf 

priority of date. To the silurian system succeeds tbe old 
red sandstone, or the Devonian, as it is sometimes called, 
from the name of an English county. While it has in 
general the same fossils as its predecessor, it is distin- 
guished by the number of its fishes, and these, it is ha- 
ll to remark, belong in the grcati- 
superior species. Of tbc four orders which exban 
classification of the finny tribes there are examples of all 
but one; none of them, however, belonging to the 
ranks. The author of the theory strenuously contends, 
that tho fishes of this formation bear evident traces of 
i >m tho lower to the higher grade, some of 
them bouig gristly and others bony. The ablest geol ogists 
are against him, and there arc some of them whose names 
are specially identified with this department. It is not 
every anonymous writer whose bare word will countervail 
the authority of Agassht, and Murchison, and Hugh Mil- 
ler, in what relates to the old red sandstone j one of whom 
at least has entered his deliberate protest against lie 
version of his researches to support ' the theory i 
successive transformation of species, and of the desa 
organized beings now living from a small number of pri- 
mitive forms.' The old red sandstone is followed by the 
carboniferous formations, consisting of the coal mea 
and the mountain limestone -, but these illustrations must 
suffice to show the weakness of the geological proof by 
which it has been sought to establish the law of del 
ment. We are not going to canvass here the merits or 
demerits of modern geology. We are not going to inquire 
whether its advocates have not sometimes given us 1 
instead of facta, and claimed tbe same homage foi 
opinions as for their observations, as if a man who has 
very good eyes may not have a very weak judgment. We 
take the science, for the present, as it is unfolded i 
writings of its professed expounders, and we mai 
that, whatever else it may prove, it does not prove 
tho simpler forms of plants and animals have always pre- 
ceded the more complex, and much less that there has 
been a gradual transition from t he one to tbe other. 

The object of the argument from natural history (as 
we have called it for the sake of brw it y > is to show that 
' the law of development' is .supported by many facts in 
general science. The render will smile when he learns 
what some of these are. Look at the inside of your win- 
dow on o frosty morning, and you will sec on the glass a 
striking resemblance to the form of t vegetable i do you 
not immediately perceive that all vegetables must be the 
results of crystallization? Look at tbc marks 
positive electricity leaves in its passage, and you t 
the. ramifications of a tree and of its individual leaves ; look 
at the marks of negative electricity, and you will see the 
shape of a root, bulbous or spreading ; have you not here 
onolar demonstration that the figure of all plants is de- 
termined bj eta tri >i causes, and indeed that a plant U 
jut the electrical brush P The author, however, does not 
deal exclusively in this 'philosophy in sport.' He lays 
tmiili §treas on a circumstance which was the subject of 
gnat public curiosity a few years ago, when it was an- 
nounced at a meeting of the British Association— that 
insecta have been brought into existence by means of gal- 
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vanism. Ilad the experiments of Cross and Weekea been 
as successful as he represents, they would not have served 
the exigencies of bis theory ; for they were not said to be 
mere monads, that emerged from a fluid under the eye 
of these gentlemen, but animals of a rather high type. 
But it is easier to assert than to prove that their experi- 

- were successful. That they saw live insects no- 
body will deny : whether these insects were the offspring 
of galvanism demands a doubt. If wc may depend on a 
course of experiments which is reported in Professor 
Owen's lectures, it is unquestionably false. The doctrine 

i i vocal generation is pressed into the service. Plants 

>>iimals are often observed in situations where it is 
d iliicult lo give an explanation of their appea ranee. Who 
has not seen swarms of insect* where he could not tell 
how an egg could be deposited J Who has not seen a pro- 
fusion of vegetation where he could not tell how a seed 
could be conveyed P These are facts which strongly pro- 
voke speculation, since the vacuum which is occasioned 

■ absence of knowledge may be filled up with guesses. 
Some have supposed that these plants and animals sprang 
up without progenitors. We thought this doctrine had 

lung since exploded ; for surely it is hard that oven 
these foundlings should be disowned as legitimate mem- 
bers of nature's family, for no other reason than that they 
cannot produce an extract of the date of their birth. Let 
(he advocates of equivocal generation produce something 
which has been generated out of the ordinary course of 
nature : and wc deny that we are burdening them by this 
demand with the proof of a negative. The doctrine of 
embryology is also summoned to the aid of the new theory 
of creation. It is here assumed as an ascertained truth 
that the higher classes of creatures pass, during their 

fcetal history, through all the gradations that separate 
them from the extreme verge of animated existence. 
Thus the embryo roan has at first the form that is pecu- 
liar to the animalcule ; then lie enters on a career of de- 
velopment in which, at successive stages, the structure of 
his heart, and bones, and nerves, resembles that of the 
fish, the reptile, and the bird j and it is only after he has 
worn the appearance and the attributes of each of these 
three classes that he is ushered into life ' a true human 
creature." If he hod diverged from the straight line at 
stage A (for the author resorts to the use of the diagram) 
he would have been a fish, while at stage C he would 
have been a reptile, and at stage D a bird; so that he 
happens to be a man merely because the process of de- 
velopment, was neither unduly arrested nor protracted. 
Not considering this sort of discission as suited to our 
pages, wc would not have noticed (his argument if it had 
not evidently been considered a leading one ; but we leave 
its refutation to the common sense of our readers, none of 
whom, we presume, have yet seen any of these flab-HMO, 
or reptile-men, or bird-men. 

As our concern is with the argument of this author, we 
do not feel ourselves under any necessity to notice all the 
riding discoveries which he has announced, such as 
lie old-fashioned distinction between physical and 
moral is a distinction without a difference, that the brain 
is an electrical apparatus, that the speed of thought is 
precisely 102,000 miles in a second, and that • there are 
other guests to come and take their places at the peren- 
nial banquet of the High and Bountiful Master.' 

In common with all sincere friends of religion, we have 

aed, v. ith the utmost regret, the publication of this 

Hie matter of regret is not that it is likely to 

mine religious principle where it already exists; 

Rons who will surrender their belief for a tissue of 

however brilliant and specious, must have 

religion to lose, and cannot know too soon that they 

it God in the world.' It is, that the large 

who think themselves entitled, on the ground of 

Miperior attainments, to treat revelation with BO- 

slioiild bo furnished with an apology plausible 

lit their purpose; and that the daily increas- 

i of the rising generation, which is devoting 

nit of knowledge, should be Uu^-i. 



seductive a style to prefer a system which substitutes a 
law for a Uod. We would not brand the author as an 
atheist ; far bo it from us to apply the odious name to 
any one who would not apply it to himself. Bat it is 
beyond question that the theory here propounded cannot 
be reconciled with what it is fashionable to call the Mo- 
saic cosmogony, but what we would rather call the Crea- 
tor's account of his own work. The law of development 
receives no sanction in the first chapter of the book of 
Genesis. Yot perhaps the time had arrived when the 
appearance of such a book was to be anticipated. It is 
well known that in consequence of the more general dif- 
fusion of scientific information, there has lately arisen, in 

some quarters, a spirit of hostility to the first principles 
of religion, and that many crude notions are afloat among 
certain ranks of society-- V.-irious hints and surmises have 
been thrown out, in the froe intercourse of the social 
circle, amid the excitement of debate in the club and 
coterie, at the close of an article in a literary journal, or 
in the appendix of a philosophical work. Was it not 
desirable that some person should collect these ' vestiges 
of the natural history of creation,' and give them the 
compactness and regularity of a system P And now when 
the system is before us, what is it worth P Is it not an 
utter failure P Does it not add another to the mass of 
proofs, which has been accumulating during the whole 
history of philosophy, that wc must attempt in vain to 
trace the footsteps of the Creator without the aid of the 
torch which his mercy has supplied P ' Through faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed by the word of 
God, so that things which are seen were not made of 
things that do appear.' Let us abide by the decision of 
the volume of inspiration ; and instead of believihg that 
the Creator has abandoned the universe to the control of 
general laws without any immediate interference on his 
own part, let us rejoice that his eye is ever on us and his 
arm around us, that he hears us when wc speak to him, 
and that if we seek him through that work which out- 
shines the splendours of creation, he will be our guide and 
guardian while we live, and admit us, when we die, to a 
banquet of pure and perennial delights beyond what poet 
or philosopher ever feigned. 
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MRS SIDDONS. 

Tins amiable woman and famous actress, whose maiden 
name was Sarah Kemble, was born at Brecon, in Southern 
Wales, on the 5th of July, 1755. Both her parents be- 
longed to that profession of which she and other mem- 
bers of her family, especially John Philip Kemble, were 
such distinguished ornaments. Her father, Roger Kemble, 
was the manager of a company of players who performed 
chiefly in the midland and western towns of Kngland. 
Uer maternal grandfather, whose name was Ward, was 
likewise on actor, though not imbued with a passionate 
love of the stage. 

While yet a mere child, Sarah performed j uvenile parts 
in her father's company. At so early an age, indeed, 
was she brought upon the stage, that the audience, of- 
fended at her childish appearance, expressed their dis- 
pleasure by hisses and uproar, 'The timid debut 
says her biographer, Mr Campbell, ' was about to retire, 
when her mother, with characteristic decision, led her to 
the front of the stage and made her repeat the fable of 
the ' Boys and the Frogs," which not only appeased the 
audience, but produced thunders of applause.' At the 
early age of thirteen, she frequently played the part of 
heroine in several of the English operas then most in 
vogue. She also appeared, with tome eclat, in the cha- 
racter of Ariel in the Tempest. When nearly fourteen, 
she personated, at Worcester, the young princess, in a play 
called Charles I., written by an "actor named Havard, on 
which occasion her brother John, then scarcely twelve, 
appeared as James, duke of York. Hor education was 
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,- a theatrical one, her jrincipal accomplishments 
iD(] instrumental mas iiion, When 

Tcnteeo, Mr Millions, who was an actor 
in bei ■ of that, class that, v. 

I ,r failure, van play anything', 

I his attachment was rceipro- 

iJ been bred to business at Uirmingbaru, 

hut, bring bai ■■ stage, 

tils versatility — bis range ofebaracters, nui told, 

extending from llamtct to Harlequin — frnra tbc I 

to the ridiouloui I no small share 

I popularity Sarah's parent* were averse t «> the 

match, and to remove her from tbc object "if her i 

: licr in the family of u leatl of Guy's 

Cliff. \ lire, where Dearly two 

J ears, ber chit f • mj 1 1 m lo read to the elder 

ad. In li i ear, Hie coi 

ber pi log been at I istly obtained, she 

was married to M i il Trinity Choi 

il»-r 26, 1773) ami oa | 
tbeir eldest son Henry was Lorn it WcdverliaJni I 

r tb dr marriage^ Mr and Mrs S I nncd 

and other places. In 1771. 
1 liiaro, which, : Camp- 

bell, though now an opulent and i m, con- 

ran a clear stream of wider, with 

ng stones, that served a* a bridge. One evening 

th.it Belviderain ' Venice Preaened,' the non. 

1 iHmgarvan, ami afterwards 

married to 1 

.Vvli'-l'iiiT, and his lor 
bo was so much struck with l.er actii a*, thai she re- 
: to become her friend. Mr Campbell thus relates 
Hi'- ininie.liatc result: — 

• Next day, Mr Siddons met in the sitrecl with Lord 
iiry, who inquired after Mrs Bidden' health, ami 
expressed not only bia own a fher but nights 

exquisite acting, but related its effects ou the ladies of bis 
party. They had wept, be laid, n excessively, that tlnv 
unpresentable In the morning, and were confined to 
their rooms with beadacha. MrSiddoni hastened home 
to gladden his fair spouse, with Ihll intelligence. Miss 
ioOn afterwards visited Mrs Siddons at 1 1 - i- lodg- 
ings, took the deepest interest in bar fortunes, arid con- 
tinued ber ardent friend till her death. It is no wonder 
that Mr* Siddons dwells with ! endi-rncss in her memo- 
randa on the name of thin earliest oncoui-ager of her genius. 
M is Boyle was a beauty of the first order, and gifted with 

ilar mind, aa ber poetry (she * M toe authoress of 
several pleasing poems, one of which, ' An Ode to the 
Poppy,' wm published by Cliai-lullc Smith) and her patro- 
nage of the hitherto nnootiotd actress, eviuce; though 
tatronago is too cold a word for the friendship which aba 
(•stowed on so in foresting atiohj.Tt. Though the powers 
of the latter wore by her on 00 still crude, yet 

her noble young friend consoled and cheered ber; and, 
with the prophetic eye of taste, foresaw ber glory. Miss 

upon her the direction of her wardrobe, en- 
riched it from ber own, and made many of her dresses 
with her own bauds." 

Through the Aylesbury family, (iarricb:, .it that 
igor of Dmry Lane Theatre, received iucb a favour- 
able account of the young actress, that be was Induced to 
Mr King to Cheltenham to saeher in -The Fair 
tent,' and the report being sal -he was soon 

alter engaged, on very low terms, to go to London, the 
great object of the ambition of all prom* ltd acton, She 
ber (I hut at Drurj Lane, December 89, 1775, in 
baneterof Portia, in the ' Met chant of Venice,' being 
uaced for the part aa ' a young lady' merely. The 
following critique on tl tuction too 

London audii'iu'p, from the pen of a newspaper writer ol 

the day, and interesting a- I Brat Tcrdict passed 

in the metropolis upon her powers, and aa forming a 
striking contact to the end ulogiums « 

cd seven years afterwards, has been frequently quoted .— 



'On before ua," says the R ratbes than 

Ling jonng crea- 
ture, dressed in a most unbecoming manner, in a faded 
talmon-coloared sank and coa t, and unci' 1 1 

itber her I'v or be* li et. 8he spoke in a broken 
close of a sentence, h r words 

bate a hurried whisper that was abso- 
lutely inaudible. After ber lirst exit, the burzing ccm- 

il ran generally, ' She is eertaUil;. 

pretty; but then how awkward! And what a shocking 

dresser t' Towards the trial scene she became 

1 lei-tod, and delivered li to Sbylock 

with the iii' il Mill Hiifi a faintoect 

Hill rather of jdiysical 
weakness titan a deficiency of spirit or feeling, Alto- 
. the impression nude upon the aodienoaby this 
fust effort ma of the i The 

manager bimaelf seems to bare had amnrc di- 
tluii the i i-i tii- irhowre Jpt u oed to 

■ 1 the dawi 
in its maluril I splen- 

dour i i 

'.n, that, in a dispute at this limi villi Mia* 
. I' bis | rincipal 

td, • I 

Ac haute, w -oec to 

rward, would odi| I in yuulli, beauty, 

lent." In this remark he is thought Id have aj- 
ludrd to Mr.= Siddons. 

Dnriog this her first season in i 
secondary parts that she w.i i ear. Two 

characters only were assigned to hi 
opportunity of being on the stage wiih i iisclf; 

■ . Mrs sn ill. land, in Iloa 
as [lusboJ i linger i aud the 

other Lady Anne, to his Richard the Third, "llio Utter 

'aincd twice, the last tin nee of 

royalty; (be tragedy being performed, June 0, 177 
command of their majesties. In the el 
Anne she does not appear to have made 
presaion ; aa a coteinporary • that 

'."s appearance as Richard beggared all descr ., 

wcul on to say, ' As to most of the ether char. 
ticolarly the female ones, they wen' wretchedly peri, i 
Mi - I bipkina was an ungracious queen, Mrs Juhostooe a 
fright fill duchess, and Mrs Siddons a Unnci'tahlt Lahf 

.Inn, I ' 

This first appearance of Mrs Siddons in London was a 
failure, arising in a great measure from her timidity — the 
great obstacle, aa she herself after lo the 

i arli dcvelo; ;• powers. Mr Campbell remarks, 

'Altogether, though this first ■»' the greatest of 

actresses evinces nothing like 1 1 lithe or acute discernment 
in lb- public taste, and though the criticism quoted was 
most heartlessly uncandld. yet 1 am not prepared to blame 
her audiences implicitly for wilful blindness to her inoriL 
i in ber own confession she was infirm in her health, and 
i»a fully nervous. It is true, she '. nticaj Mm 

Siddons, who, a year afterwards, electrified the provincial 
theatres, and who, in 1782, eclipsed aJl rivalship what- 
soever; hut it does not follow that she was the idctilxcal 
licr case adds but one to the many instance* in 
the history of great actors and orators, of timidity obscur- 
ing the brightest powers at their outset, like chilling ta- 
pours awhile retarding the beauty of a day in s| 
the day of her fame, when it rose, well repaid her i 
lateness of its rising, and its splendour more than atoned 
for its morning shade ; indeed, it renders her bUtor. 
interesting by the contrast.' 

After the London season, she accepted an e n gagement 
al llirminghsm ; but still ba ; ions of being re- 

stored to Dmry Lane. In this, however, she was • 
pointed, for she received an official intimation that ber 
services there were no longer required. This she says in 
her memoranda, ' was a stunning and < orrr- 

* helming all my ambitious bopes, and involving peril 
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even to the subsistence of my helpless babes. It was, very 
near destroying me. My blighted prospects, indeed, in- 

4uced • state of wind Ui»t preyed upon my health, and 
for a year and a half J was supposed to bo hastening to a 
decline, For the sake of ray poor children. Low- 
roused myself to shake off this despondency, and my en- 
deavours were blest with success, in spite of the degrada- 
tion I bad suffered in being banished from Drury Lane, 
an a worthless candidate for fame and fortune.' In 1777 
sin- played at Manchester, sustaining:, as at Birmingham 
and other provincial theatres, the principal characters, 
and became so popular, that she received an invitation to 
York, where she became a general favourite. The parts 
in which, at this, time, she was thought to excel, were 
Kuphrasiu, Alicia, Rosalind, Matilda, and Lady Townlev, 
At Manchester, one of her most applauded characters was 
Hamlet, which she performed many years afterwards in 
Dublin, though she could never be prevailed upon to play 
it in London. Hit next engagement was at Bath, on a 
•alary of throe guineas per week, having six years before 
been recommended to Mr Palmer, the manager there, by 

thecclebratedHondi i>"ii. who, a lun performing with her 
at Birmingham in the summer of 1770, was forcibly 
struck by hat ripening genius. At Bath, where she re- 
mained fur about three years, she played the highest cha- 
racters in tragedy, although she had to personate many 
subordinate parts in comedy , i be principal being by con- 
tract in possession of another actress. Here she had 
severe study and hard labour. She herself says, ' Hard 
labour, MoM it was; for, after the rehearsal at Bath, 
and on a Monday morning, 1 had to go and act at Bristol 
on the maapget the bum day ; and reaching Bath again, 
after a driTe of twelve wiles, I was obliged to represent 
some fatiguing part there on the Tuesday evening.' But 
■he soon had her reward. Besides gaining in reputation, 
both public and private, she was acquiring influential 

la, OUB of whom, the Duchess of Devonshire, on her 
grace's return to Loudon, spoke so enthusiastically "t bar 

rs, that, in the summer of 1782, she received the 

offer of in ' from the managers of Drury Lane 

Theal: pled. She took leave of her Bath 

friends in a touching poetical address of her own composi- 

that three reasons urged her 

> ( them, she presented to them her three children, 
with the words : — 

...lr - it at heave me from 
Whore I was looted, whan 1 could huvc died.' 

This beautiful and affecting appeal will remind the 
reader of the noble answer of Cornelia to the Roman lady, 
who, after showing ber all her ornaments, asked to be 
allowed to look nt Bets, on which, presenting her children, 
ahc exclaimed, ' Thesearc ate jcwi 

'Hi of October, 1702, Mis Siddons made her 
re-appearance on the boards of Drury Lane, after an in- 
terval of seven years, in the character of Isabella, in 
Soutbcme's tragedy of that name, when her supremacy 
aa the lint tragic actress on the Knglish stage was at once 
acknowledged. The verdict that Henderson had been the 
tlraC to pronounce was now universally confirmed, ' that 
ahe never had an equal, and never would have a superior.' 
Speaking of her first nppearance on this, to her, momen- 
tous occasion, Mrs Siddons afterwards said, ' of the 
general effect of this night's performance 1 need not 
■peak ; it has already been publicly recorded. I reached 
tBJT own quiet fireside, on retiring from the scene of re- 
iterated shouts and plaudits. I was half deal . and my 
joy and thankfulness were of too solemn and over: 
ing a nature to admit of words, or even tears. My father, 
my husband, and myself, sat down loafrugal neatsuppcr. 
fcn a silence uninterrupted, except by exclamations of 
Idons. My father enjoyed his re- 
frrabmenta : but occasionally stopped short, and 
down hia knife anil fork, lifting up his venerable 
sud thrown!- back bis sliver hair, gave way to tears of 
happiness. Wi soon parted for I and I. worn 

cod laborious ex 
D fell into a sweet and ] ro- 



found sleep, which lasted to the middle of the next day. 1 
arose, alert in mind and body. 1 should be afraid to say,' 
she continues, ' Low many I -]| a was repeated 

successively, with still increasing favour. I wu now 
highly gratified by a removal from my very indifferent 
and inconvenient dressing-room lo one on the stage floor, 
Instead of climbing a long staircase; and this room (oh I 
niMSBeetad happiness) had been Garrick's dressing-room. 
It is impossible to conceive my gratification when I saw 
my own figure in the selfsame glass which had so often 
reflected t he face and form of that unequalled genius ; not 
perhaps without some vague fanciful hope of a little de- 
gree of inspiration from it. About Ufa lime ; 
honoured by the whole body of the law with a present of 
b purse of one hundred guir- 

Mrs Siddons performed Isabella c-icbt limes between 
the 10th and ituth of Oclobcr. She next appeared suc- 
cessively as Euphrasia in the ' Grecian Daughter, 1 Jane 
Shore, and Cahsta in the 'Fair Penitent.' In 
parts she was admitted to have combined all the separate 
excellences of her predecessors and eotenaporariea, and to 
have added to llicm new charms and perfections of her 
oun. Her unprecedented attraction induced the] 
tors of Drury Lane Theatre, in addition to her . 
salary, which was upon an annual rise from £10, to allow 
her two benefit nights, and to relinquish on both the 
nightly charge, about £90, Prudences - one of 

ber distinguishing personal qualities, a; ,,i suc- 

cess led her into no extravagance or unnecessary expendi- 
ture. To be neaf the theatre, she Trtable 
lodgings in the Strand ; and, animated i 
ings for her family, -she prepared herself," says ono of 
her biographer*, ' for a life of such exertion as mod 
mere manual labour.' It 
' r, and her door at this time saw more cat 
■fore it than that of aaiy other private residenco in 
n. For her first bei 14 th December, 
she chose the part of Belvidera in ' Venice Pre* 
and obtained an additional triumph in a character of so 
much tenderness, and in every wav so much adaj 1 

her powers at that period of her life. Mr Camp! 
marks, that when be saw Mrs Siddons act Beh idem, she 
was in the autumn of her beauty, large, aug> 
tronly, and that be may have judged of Iierunspirilually, 
and too much by external-; ad that he could have con- 
ceived another actress to have played the pari mcr 
fectly. But when she was young, there were, he says, no 
two opinions about ber perfection in the part, < hi March 
16, 1 1*1, before the close of the season, her second benefit 
took place, when she performed Zara, in the ' Mourn inn; 
Bride,' which, it is said, was not inferior even to her 
Lady Macbeth, that she afterwards made so exclt) 
her own. This second benefit produced to her the sum 
of £050. 

' It was at this time," says Mr Can:| VII, ' that she 
•at for her portrait, as Isabella, to the distinguished artist 
Hamilton. Her immense popularity was now shown in 
the general euthusiasni to see her picture, even when it 
was scarcely finished. Carriage* thronged the artist's 
door, and if every fine lady who stepped out of them did not 
actually weep before the painting, they had all of them 
at least their white handkerchiefs ready for that • ; 
stralion of their sensibility. One day after her sitting, 
Mr Hamilton and his wife were bidding good morn. 
the great actress, and accompanying her down stairs, 
when they pointed, out to her her own resemblance to an 
ancient, sculpture of Ariadne that stood on tho staircase. 
Mrs Siddons was taken bj VOT] rise, and her honesty was 
traitor to her vanity. She clasped her hands in 

i. and said, ' Yes, it is very ,' hut, Immed 

tins; herself before she got out the word like, she 
substituted the word beautiful. • It is so very beautiful, 
that you must be flattering me.' She then sal down on 
tho staircase lo contemplate the sculpture, frequently 
exclaiming, ' It is so very beautiful thai you m 

■ I 
pleased to believe in the likeness ; but it would rcqiire 
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one to be a* handsome as herself to have a right to blame 
i ncy.' 
At the clo ison she visited Liverpool, Dulilin, 

and Cork, acting at all these places with her wonted 
power. In tlie ensuing October she commenced her 
second reason at Drury Lnnc, and performed, I ; 
Command, Isabella in the ' Fatal Marriage,' on which 
ion their Majesties, accompanied by the Prince of 
. the I'rineess Royal, and the Princess Augusta, 
honoured tho performance wild their presence. About 
the end of the same month she was invited to the house 
of Dr J"!ir]-on, in Bolt Curt. This inter. ' 

in her iii,- ft u -' When At came Into the 

room there happened to hcnn rhair ready fur ber. ' Ma- 
dam," said Johnson, with a smile, ' you, who so often 
occasion a want of seats to other people, will the nan 
easily excuse the want of one yourself 
with which of Shakapcare/s characters she was moat 
pleased; ujv>n her answeriti-r t! the cha- 

racter Katherine VIII.' 'ho most 

natural, ' I think so, too, madam,' said he, 'and when- 
fut yau perforin it, I will 01 M mora bobble out to the 

re myself.' When sbe && perform it, five years 
afterwards, the (Treat moralist was in his grave. He told 
her that her ' great predecessor, Mrs Pritchard, was, in 

nan life, a vulgar idiot, who used to talk of ber 

£.., on the stage, she seemed to he inspired 
Dl Qltjr and linden 
On the 3d November. 1783, Mrs Sidd ins appeared in 
one of Shakapeare's principal characters for (he first time 
idon, by pi.; for Measure," 

I riuiseeiident maimer. TbtMrl the 
i;;hu after, by royal command. Her first appcar- 
U .■ lb e njul Ction with her brother, John I'hilip Kcm- 

blfij was in ' The Ga m es ter ,' Noramber 22, in which she 

performed Mrs Beverley to his Beverley. The sal 

son, his Majesty, George III., bavins expressed a wish to 

i brother and sister together in the tragedy of ' King 
John, - she appeared as Constance, ii part with which sbe 
so entirely i dantified herself that, we am told, ' it was 
not unusual for spectators t I leave the boom \. In»n her 
part in the tragedy was over, as if thej t Did M longer 
enjoy Shakspeaie i when she seated to be hfi in- 

terpreter.' She was U to Bocking- 

ham Palace, and to Windsor Cnsllc, to i to their 

• n<l was afterwards often sent for, tot the 
same purpose. She also received the tiomiml appoint- 
ment of preceptress in English reading to the prll 
a .situation which gained her more honour than emolu- 
ment. Dcforc the end of the season this year, Mr and 
Mrs Siddens removed lo a house which they had taken in 
Gowcr Street, and set up their carriage. 

During the com , Sir Joshua lleynolt's painted 

•il p Ttruit of h"!- as the Tra pe Muse; the 

original of which is now in the a; ' ction of the 

I the duplicate at Woolwich 

College. The uame of the great artist and the date of 

lure were inscribed by him on the hem of the gar - 

: the only In ii said, in which lie 

them Many of bia productions when MraSiddons. in 

Sir Joshua's presence, examined the picture in its finished 

slate, she pen eive I that it contained (he great painter's 

and on her remarking this to him, he replied, • I 
BOnld not lose the opportunity of my name g ing down to 
posterity on the hem of your garment.' Burke, who 
in ij ..tried the progress of this celebrated picture, pro- 
nounced it ' the noblest portrait he had ever seen of any 
age.' 

summer season of 1781, Mrs Slddons i 
I r the first time, and performed so much to j 
the delight of her audiences, that the people crowded is 

i the door of her hotel, in (heir 
anxiety to ■ 
I i ' tificd by the following simple Ini 

I l;en that IWBCl 



made me greet sac sair yestreen!' In Edinburgh, Mrs 

Siddons became will 11, me, ill- author of 

' Douglas," Dr Blair, David lliuiie, Dr Bratlie, EUnrj 
Mackenzie, and,' nt UUruii of the dsy. She 

did not visit Olssgow for a year after this, hut great num- 
bers of the inhabitants of the western metropolis hastened 
into Edinburgh to see her. They also sent her a massive 
piece of plate with an inscription, bearing that tin 
scuted it to her as a proof of their being able to appreci- 

, atrical genius as well as the people of 
Ih, crowded state of the theatre, on every occasit" 
she acted, occasioned an epidemic complaint, which got 
the name of the Siddona fisver. 

From Edinburgh Mrs Siddons proceeded to Dublin, 
where she was received with great enthusiasm, and was 
entcrlained by all the first families there with genuine 
I v i: ! i hospitality. 

On her re-appearance at Drury Lane, some calumnies 
actively circulated against her. caused her to be received 

With ll i .ii to be met with a storm 

of hissing and hooting when she made her entrance on 
the stage. ' Against her eharacter as a wife and mother,' 
says Mr Campbell, scandal itself could not whisper a 
surmise ; and it was equally hopeless to impugn her 
genius as an actress. Km the] spread abroad that ah< 
was avaricious, uncharitable, and slow to lend ber | 
aional aid to unfortunate fellow-players. Twe B| 
charges alone of this kind could be alleged, and they were 
both met and refuted by (he clearest denwnsti 
' The most cruel of these aspersions," she says herself, 
' accused me of having inhumanly refused, at first, to act 
for the benefit of poor Mr Digges, and of having at last 
lo tlo so upon terms so exorbitant as had never 
been bcord of. A letter from himself, however, 
full of grateful acknowledgments, sufficed to clear me 
from the charge, by teslifjing that, so fur from having 
deserved it, 1 had myself arranged the affair with the 
manager, and bad acted Belvidera under lbs most annoy- 
ing and difficult circumstances. Here ended my disgrace 
and persecution ; and from that time forth tl 
[nlilie, during the remainder of the season, recen 
mtrft evil succeeding night with shoots, huzzas, and 
waving of bandkt rbicb, however gratifying as 

testimonials of their changed opinion, -.. 
to obliterate from my memory (he tortures I bad ei 
from their injustice, and the consciousness of a bomiliat- 
i Hi-! vocation.' She afterwards declared to 
friends, that ' for many a day after this insult, all her pro- 
l ibitli ii drooped in her mind, and that 
she sickened at the thought of Wing an actress.' 
Mrs Slddsai fir I b in London (ihc 

■ in the provinces) for her se- 
cond benefit Feb. 2, 17s5, and her genius acquired a new 
triumph by ber unrivalled exhibition of th 
grea'estofs. creations. The impression \ 

she made in this pari was eniphal 

words that • if, since the 1 lumenides of Kschylus. tragic 

had produced nothing so terrible aim 
the Macbeth of Sbakspcare, it may be said with 
truth, that since dramatic fictiou has been invested wilS 

log reality, nothing superior to the Lad 
Mrs Siddoos has been Ken.' During the same season, 
s aciing the principal parts in other stock piece*, 
she appeared in two more of Shakspcare's chart 
namely, Drsderui I ilind, in which last, he. 

she was excelled by Mrs Jordan. In her first performance 
of Dcsdemona, she unfortunately got a damp bed 
upon iii the death scene, in .- .nscqueuce of wbi 

contracted a severe- rheumatic fever. A I 1 
March, 1802, when sbe played lleruiiene, intl 

;u fire when she was star,! 

and She was in imminent d-nycr of 
burned to death, hail not one of the scon,.* 

1 • ami extin- 

guished the tmiucavitho.it her knowing 

h she Lad : 
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In tlio summer of 1788, she again -visited Edinburgh 
for the third time (she had been there in 1785), and in 
nine nights her profits there amounted to as many hundred 
pounds. At the conclusion of her engagement, the Fa- 
culty of Advocates presented her with a massive silver 
tea-tray, bearing tho following inscription: — ' To Mrs 
Siddons, as an acknowledgment of respect for eminent 
virtue?, and of gratitude for pleasure received from un- 
rivalled talent*,' 

Among the remarkable incidents of her life, was the 
fact, that she was one of the first persons who perceived 
in George HI. the early symptoms of that mental malady 
which commenced in tho autumn of 1788. Being on a 
risit at Windsor Castle", bis majesty one day handed to 
her a sheet of Hank paper with only bis signature inscribed 
upon it- With the discretion that uniformly marked 
her conduct, she immediately handed the paper to the 
queen. 

Soon after the commencement of the season at Drury 
Laneinlhe whiter of 1788-89, Mrs Siddons performed for 
the first time Queen KfttheC&M in ■ Henry VIII,,' v. !ii BO, 

like Lady Macbeth, became one oflier greatest characters, 
On the 7lh February she appeared M Wumnia, her 
brother John acting Coriotanus ; and for her second bene- 
fit the same season, she came out as Juliet. Her great- 
ness in Queen Kathcrine was perfectly electrifying, and 
Mr Russell, one of her fellow-performers at Kdinburgh, 
relates, that one ntgbt when she played it there, he met 
the poor fellow who enacted the surveyor in tho piece 
coming off the stage perspiring with agitation, after he 
bad received the queen's rebuke—' You were the duke's 
surveyor, and lost your office un the complaint of the 
tenants!' ' What is the matter with you?" said Mr 
Russell. ' The matter, - quoth the poor player, ' that 
woman plays as if the thing were in earnest. She looked 
OB DM :••> through and through with her black eye:.. that 
I would not for the world meet heron the stage again.' 
In the season of 1789-PO, she did not appear at all at 

Drury Lane, owing to the difficulty of obtaining payment 
from that most accomplished personage, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, who was then manager and treasurer of the 
theatre; and the following season she performed but 
little, owing to the state of ber health. In 1 781, Drury 
Lane was condemned and pulled down, and the company 
removed to tbc Upcra-Housc in the Haytnarket while 
their own house was rebuilding. Tbc new theatre at 
Drury Lane was opened in April, 1791, with • Macbeth.' 
Mrs Siddons continued with that company till the close 
of the season 1802, when she and her brother, John Philip 
Kemblc, retired from Lirury Lane, and the following year 
they appeared a! I rden, where they remained 

till that bouse was burned to the ground by accidental fire 
in September, lj*Q8. The new theatre was opeued on the 
18th September, 1800, and there it was that MisSiddons 
took her professional farewell of the stage in tho character 
of Lady Macbeth, 29th lime, 1812. During the ensuing 
season she gave public readings of poetry in the Argyle 
Rooms, London, alternately from Milton and Sbakspcare. 
Boon after, she received invitation* from the most eminent 
character:, of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge to 

-nd gave her readings 
eat satisfaction, at what were called private par- 
ti. s. Ike principal members of the universities being 
present. 

DOgb Mrs Siddons had taken her leaveof the stage, 
she was induced to return to it on thp following 

sioas : — Inlbl3,shc acted twice gratis for the Theatrical 

Fund. The saino year iJuii" II' 

Garden for Charles Kcmbte's benefit. At Bd 

irforracd ten • and family 

deeea -A ->n. II I 

acted again Garden for the b Mr and 

Mrs Kemblo. She performed June Mh and 22d ihesamc 
year, at the express desire of the Princess Cos 
vented by illness from sttei 

ical I'l'iwl. In tho following 
1 for Charles Kcmbii '-■ 



fit. Her last 'appearance on any stage' was on June 9, 
1619, for the benefit of Mr and Mrs Charles KemUe, 
when she euacted Lady Randolph, never at any time one 
of her most effective characters. After twice visiting the 
Continent, she passed her latter years in prit 
loved and respected by all who 'knew her. This great 
actress died of erysipelas, on the 8th of June, 1831, in 
the 70th year of her age, and was buried in the new 
ground of Paddington Church. In theinaidcof tbecliureh 
there is a marble tablet to ber memory, near the altar, 
with the text, ' I know that my Redeemer liveth.' She 
was the mother of five children, three daughters and two 
sons. One daughter and one son survived her. Mr 
Siddons, her husband, died at Bath iu 1 

As an actress, it may be enough to say, that Mrs Sid- 
dons exhibited, in all respects, such an entire identifica- 
tion with the characters she represented, as has never yet 
been equalled ; to such an extent, indeed, that the cha- 
racters themselves, in the minds of all who ever saw her, 
became identified nitli her. She studied her author with 
intense care, and kept nature alune in view, in the con- 
ception and execution of the parts she embodied ou the 
stage. She submitted the character she was to personate 
to the most patient and severe study, until she had made 
herself complete mistress of it, in all its individual and 
moral bearings. So proi'ound was her devotion to her 
profession — so entirely absorbed were her faculties in her 
stii'ty, that she, in a manner, became abstracted from 
herself, even in ordinary life. The following is a well 
known instance of her habit of giving dramatic emphasis 
to common-place observations : — She went one day into a 
mercer's shop at Bath, and after bargaining for some 
calico, in the midst of the shopman's commendations of 
it, she put the question, ' But, will it wash?' in a touo 
a:. ' manner so tragical as to make him start back electri- 
fied from the counter. Cotetnporary criticism is unani- 
mous in its enthusiastic encomiums on her genius. ' Mrs 
Siddons,' said Lord Byron, was the beau idial of acting; 
Miss O'Neill 1 would not go to see, for fear of weakening 
the impression made by the queen of tragedians. When 
I read Lady Macbctb's part, I have Mrs Siddons before 
me, and imagination even supplies bur voice, whose tones 
wore superhuman, and power over the heart supernatural.' 
The greatest pleader of his age, ICrskiDC, said, that her 

performance was a school for orators— that be had studied 
her cadences and intonation, and that to the harmony of 
her periods and pronunciation be was indebted for hi 
displays. In her leisure hours, Mrs Siddons took great 
delight in sculpture, in which she acquired considerable 
skill. Her first impulse to attempt the art of the sta- 
tuary, arose from the following circumstance : — Being at 
Birmingham in the course of 1789, she happened to bo 
one day making some purchases in a shop where the 
busts of distinguished personages were sold. The shop- 
man, without knowing her, look down a bust of herself, 
uid told her (hat it was the likeness of the greatest and 
most beautiful actress that was ever seen in this world. 
Mrs Siddons purchased tbe piece of stucco, but she had a 
very different opinion of it from the shopman. She 
thought, that though she had never tried raudellin 
could make a better likeness of herself than this wre I 
production, and from that time modelling in clay became 
her favourite recreation. She produced, among other 
. medallion of herself, a bust of her brother Jobs 
PbUTp Cemble, in the character of Coriulaniis, a study ' f 
Brutus before the death of Caesar, and a bust of President 

In private lit" ill ■ i I represented as possessing, witjh a 
stately manner, high self-respect, and grest a] 
serve, n quiet aud kindly temper, and much benevolence 

.-ition. She was less taciturn in society tba 
commonly supposed. Phe sang many simple ballads 
taste, and, in select cii lueed a pec: 

dry hum mr into amusing Iriflrs. Sh i h ul d-.\ 
impressions; and her character al 
profession.il, was one that has rarely been equalled, 
never surpassed by any member ol 
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THE BEAR .si B A K. 
Br Mrs Oaows, .Snili ireia ct 
'At what Lour is the ordinary ' J ' Mid I I" the host of the 
hi-. 

1 ho ; ' and I recommend ion 
to be punctual.' 

There was something very significant in bit 

and 1 asked liim what he 
meant mind,' Mid he, 'you'll mo; onl} be 

punctual, that'll all.' 

' You may rely on that.' replied I ; ' I have walked 
from Bex tl.. Itlog the Mil D 

and I'm as ravenous as a hear.' 
1 Ha! ha! ha!' cried tie host, bursting into i violent 

fit of laughter. L WtSS, I. ■ • punctual, that'- ull.' 

I had every intention of being so, out I fancy ray watch 
was somewhat he), and when I 

entered the company was air I east an 

eye at 1 1 ■ ■ - Ul I • In search of a vacant place, hut th 
none ; and, hungry as I wns, I ■ a 
a volley of abuse >v m;. McSid the boat, wb«i i fell a tap 
on my right ■boulder, and, on looking round, I perceived 
that worthy functionary hud Iniil me a cover on ■ little 
table in the corner. ' This tnjr/ be Hid, putting hi* 
lip, i Hi m air at nyiler] . ■ a ■ ■ 

n ere live dishes on the table, and in the 
• one was a steak that, might have shamed the best 
cook in England. 

■ i ili, said I, drawing the diah tow.inl- me, ' Ibis looks 

1 I'oesn't it P' said mine host, with a triumphant 
•; ' to tell you the truth,' in t whisper, 

■ d there wool i not be i nocgb foi my ; so 

' MiEpiii nothing abuiit it, and laid this little table for you 
in lln" con 

• Hull's there anything particular*»bout the beefsteak r* 

' It's bear, that'* all,' said he, with another look of 

i-li. 

ir!' exclaimed I, Involuntarily pushing back ' lio 
ii of .-. -r i ji i , trretehed animal* of 
that denomination, with a chain through their noses, that 
I bad been accustomed to see dragged through the mud 
of my native city, to the music of a tabor and pipe, did 
not inspire me with Mr/ great appetite for the worthy 
bosfl delicacy. 

' Try it,' skid he, with a knowing wink, ' thai'* all :' bo 
I cut off a morsel as big; u a lia/el-uut, oik! opening my 
lips very wide. 1 summoned resolution to put it into tny 
mouth : I was astonished. * Well ?' (aid mine hu*t. 

1 Is that bear I" uidL 

1 1 1 is,' said he. 

I tried another mouthful as big iwrain us the first. ' In- 
deed |' said I, ' it'sdelicious ! 3 could never have belioved 
it.' 

' Eat away,' said he, ' while it's smoking, [must go and 

look after the company, d'll tell yon more about it prc- 
KBtty ; ' and away he went, leaving me paying every re- 
spect to the bear he eoold poaribly desire. It was the 
best thing I ever nte; and when he returned, I had pretty 
nearly cleared the dish. ' Ah,' said he, ' I wtl Mire you'd 
like it. He was a famous fallow that' 

• A capital fallow, indeed !' said I. 

• The lar.v.-t bear 1 ere* saw,' Mid he. 
1 I ndced ! ' slid I, still munching away. 

is, too,' coutinued he — ' dreadfully ferocious !' 



I llgny, the Oetoiunu of llio Romans, is a small town, or 
us. in Oie ■-anon of Vain -land, nru an 

. Boons, and i 

ooailools owrr it,*- (ir«'ii SI H-ni-o-l. The 
monks of Hi Brrnw«i lur- bio til* lawn, 

• I'ry are 
In " 
Unu> u' 

KB, 



1 Ah!' Mid I, putting the last morsel in my not 

' Before he expired,' he continued, ' hecontrired to eat 

the he. og iuan 

that killed hiin.' said mine host. 
The morsel dn.pl from my mouth—' You're joking I' 

said I. 

too true." 

,' cried 1, fall in:. 
chair. I tbou Id have rel 

' I'll tell you the story,' said the host, pouring out the 
brandy, ' It'i rothi r ii 

you've no id i i 1 1< adi id had 

not the slightest I mm of m ii 

' but, as I wis going to t >or William Mona that 

he ate was l sly, B village hard by here, 

immcdi I hi beat 

have just finished, for til 

a particular fancy for some fine pears that grew i 
orchard, and was in the habit of visit, 

Juently. William, naturally enough, suj posed the 
ntor was some boy belonging 

'ii a fright, he put a heavy charge 
of powder in his gun, and flj 

situation to watch the Intruder. Hut, lo, just as the 
clock struck eleven, the distant roar of a bear met his 
ears. • Ah ! ah!' said he. 'there's Bruin on the n 
tain ; the first leisure day! have I'll pay hiin a vis. 
a reward of eighty franks fur tl 

bear taken, which, together with the ikiu and the car- 
cass, make it a handsome prize.' 

However, the bear, who, perhaps with some reaacn, 
considered himself the oldest inhabitant, thought | 
to take the first visit on himselfj and presently a 
roar, so near that William bad no lime even lo n 
into the house, announced that, I 
Willi a gun charged only iiilli powder, and ti 
of concealment, the young man's situation was not 
suit. All he con I il do was to throw himself fljsl on his 
motionless, and pray to i M visit 

might be intended for the pears and not for h i i 
so it proved. Bruin climbed the hedg-e at the corner of 
hard, marched deliberately serosa, passe, 1 within » 
dozen paces of William, ascended one of the trees— one, 
by the way, which bore part icularly Sue pears — the rogus 
hud a tooth in his head — madea plentiful repast, all I 
descending, walked quietly out of the orchard, and re- 
turned to the mountaio. Mi thin Srirt roar to 

his departure, occupied about an hour: and it m 
supposed that the time passed less ; 
than to the bear. ' Ha! id W illiatn ; ' it , 

turn now, we shall 6ce whoso it will be next.' 

' \\ bat ore you doing that for P' inquired a neigh 

who, looking into William's cottage, ou the inomin 
this adventure, found him sawing the iron l< 
rake into little plet 

•'!''■ tmoM io. •■ ii. perha| ,* replied William. 

' Ah !' said Francis, the in 
for some few minutes, ' 1 have it — ygu hay 

track of a bear, and you think those pieces of iruo 
than bolL' 

' Will, ■opprac I Ih'it- answered William. 

• Why, then, let us go halves,' said Francis. ' Two 
men are belter than onr, particularly when the sdverwry 
is a bear.' 

' That's as it may be,' answered William. 

' You don't like to divide the reward," pursued PrwOCOj; 
- I>ut you know 1 am at liberty to go and look after the 
bear if I please, and free «o kill him il" I find liim.' 

' Doubtless you an'.' replied William, loading his gun 
with I! I iron, and a double charge uf pov. 

' TO ! 'nres P' said IV.: 

none' 
' Very well," iai.1 Francia; 'every man for bi 
then, I f I find him I kill him, that's all ; ' and away be 
il it the trick of the l« ar, u 

little difficulty In disrovering! but, »» he had nor: 

into his neighbour's en up \,\ K r^. 
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tion at night outside the orchard, io the line he thought 
the bear most likely to follow. 

It was a fine moonlight night, ind he had not been loog 
in ambush when he saw William come out of bin boas?, 
with his pun on his shoulder, and i sack over his arm. 
After looking about, apparently to ascertain that nobody 
was watching bin, he advanced to within about twenty 
paces of the pear-tree, where there lay a lar g e gr ey stone, 
that had rolled down from the hill. Here he opened his 
sack, stept into it, and tearing nothing out but his head 
and his arms, he hid himself behind the stone, so that any 
one who did not know he was there would scarcely have 
discovered Mm. Nearly an hour c! re any 

sound was beard that unno'inccd the approach of the 
enemy ; but at length a fearful r .nd long, set 

tbo hunters on the alert. Francis cocked his gun and 
lielil bJmaelf ready (br hi* shot ; but whether it washy an 
instinctive caution, or whether bis n"«e (lor their se,-nt is 
ishiogl warned the bear of the presence si Ail 
second 

taking to the left of Willi. in, as he bad done the night 
be passed him on the nj.-lif, within ten paces of the 
end of his gun, but quite Ml H -h of Francis. 

William never stirred, anymore than if he did not see 
the bear : whilst the animal, for his part, appeared quite 
unconscious .ft'' if the man ; probably he was 

jo — for the wind being in the contrary direction carried 
the scent away, and the ;ick and the stone rendered him 
scarcely pcrceptililc to the eve. On went Bruin toward* 
the tree, but at the critical instant wli>'n he rose on his 
hind lege to commence his ascent, William pulled his 
trigger— there was a flash, a report , n roar of agony ; the 
bear look to his fore legs an I ing again close to 

William, who had, with ill Speed, 'sack. 

This lime, however, the hear, instead of leaving the 
orchard where he had entered it, made a circuit, and 
dfmbed the hedge at a spot that brought him directly in 
a line with Francis; and roaring with agony, roiling in 
the dust, and furious, he advanced on the hunter, who, 
with a irt, and his finger on the trigger of his 

gun, meanwhile awaited his approach. ' Now for it!' 
muttered he, as he took his aim; bu; at thai moment 
the Lear and 1 i.l- stopped, drew the air into his n 
with | Ion? and loud inhalation, Ml ilongod roar, 

turned beck, and re-entered the orchard : the wind « la 
in his favour, and I"- had scented his assassin. 'Look to 
yourself!' cried Francis; 'the I a you! 'and, with 

•, he rushed after I he animal, knowing 
that if ' bad not reloaded hi) pun, he was a dead 

man. But ho hnd no: made a dozen steps before a fear- 
ful cry — tl bUOMO v-ice — a cry of terror, of 

agony — aery that called for help both from <~>'od and man, 
assail ■ . then all was silent, Then was not a 

aoul awake in the village that did not hear that terrible 
but rain appeal. 

Francis flew rather than ran, and as he drew near lie 
began to distinguish the infuriated animal moving back- 
1 in the 'hade, trampling and tearing 
the wretched victim, from whom no sound issued ; and so 
occupied was the beast with his prey, that he appeared 
quite unconscious of. or indifferent to, the approach of a 
second enemy; whilst Francis, although within four paces 
of the spot, did nut dare to fire, lest from bis agita- 
Unstcadinesa of his band, he should miss his 

m and hill William, if life yet remained in the tortured 

f the bear. 

In cider to force him to abandon his victim. Francis 
and threw it at the beast, who, in 
facing rissn? on his hind legs, advanced upon 

■M were the combatants, that Urn breast of 
lie of the gnu as 
FrancUdrc r; and almost before the i 

was a- >n the 

dost— I be body, and 

iral column. 
By this time '.'■ i he men and the roars of tlie 

bear Y. ' • llt * of the 



village, who came running from all directions, with lights 
and arm*, to five their assistance, and amongst them 
came William's wife and children. The; sack was lifted 
:inil e mntn ed. What it contained was ho longer a man — 
il was not Won a corpse : the head had disappeared alto- 
gether; all that remained was a shapeless mass of bone* 
and flesh. There was not a dry eye in the village of 
Francis generously yielded to the distressed 
family not only the bear and hi. skin, but alio the govern- 
ment reward ; and there is a subscription opened for them. 

li, perhaps, Hon iew will add his nam 
tainly, 1 will,' said I, rising from the table, and 
staggering towards the door, with a sensation at in . 

that warned me ol" the necessity of a speed} 
from the dinner-room. • Doubtless,' added I, when I was 

■i it recovered — ' doubtless, a bear steak is a capita] 
!' !i I it. eh, my friend, let me recommend vou never 
again Io gnnii-.li it with his biograph . ! ' 



VEGETABLES FORMING THE 1 
OF MAN. 



an: i. — >iaize — mii-let- 






Itt the arrangemcnl of nature, by which even Satiety of 

climate oe the earth's mriacebH its particular kinds of 
plants, a, bountiful Providence baa taken care to i 
each region with its useful grains and grasses for Lb 
of man, and those animal) dependent on him. Wheat, 
barley, and oats, are the grains of temperate and 
Bold climates— they will not crow luxuriantly under a 
tropical sun, or in marsh and Hooded grounds ; thi 
quire gentle and regular shower, and a genial stall, while 
the periodic torrents of the equatorial I 
by a powerful and scorching heat, would prove their de- 
struction. Il is otherwise villi rice and maize, v.hieli 
form the chief grains of the greater part of A -i I, A I ri. ■ i, 
Booth America, and even the southern parts of li 
these grow up and II nrfab bast Is climes of ardent 
and abundant, moisture. 

Bici btjpm mMm] is a tall strong plant, not unlike a 

stalk of wheat, but larger, and with a greater number of 

'Hie mala stalk divides into branches at the top, 

im each of which is an ear, not unlike that of barloy. 

Each grain is terrain tied with on awn or heard, ami 

ehtdeti b ■ rough yellow husk. This bulk adheres very 
firmly to the grain, and is only to be separated by passing 
the rice between a pair of mill-stones, placed at such a 
distance from each other that the friction will remove 
the husk without crushing the grain. There is be 
this a nhin inner skin, which is removed by beating ttM 
rice in usrge mortars. The seed then appears an oblong 
body, not unlike barley deprived of its skin, but of a winter 
and more pearly lustre. Rire differs from the other 
grains in Being almost entirely composed of starchy 
matter, with a small portion only of gluten. This; grain 
has been known in Asia from the earliest ages, mi 
formed the chief food of the great mass of the population 
of India and Chios. It is also one of the chief products 
I't, and bai been introduced into the warmer parts 
of America by l'*uropeans. 

The natural toil of the rice plant is marshy ground. 
There are at teast three varieties of the species : the 0ass- 
j/iwii Ha* plant which is the strongest and largest, and 
requires abundant moisture '. the <.rr/y rlcf, which 
smaller size, and comes to maturity sooner than the other; 
and the mountain rice, which grows on the sloping sides 
ol" hills, with only an occasional supply of moisture. Foe 
DrBsful cultivation of rice, then, a wet toil il lb > 
necessary; and thus a natural marshy or OCO 
river-flooded plain mnst be selected, or art 
irrigation had reo-mrss to. The great valley of the 
'ally flooded by tin 

... II for Hie i i 
culture, I: 
wholesome and ol menl III 

• liclJs are attn. 
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nong these labourer! is bo very great, that an sn- 

i inportation of fresh stares is necessary to keep up 

•■ipply of bands- No white man can lire iu the 

low marshy rice grounds during the sultry heats of autumn. 

'.- sown in drills. In Carolius, in the 

1 is carefully put in regular rows iu 

iboot tftgbU I apart i the sowing is 

illy performed by negro -women, and is completed 

about the middle of Mareh. The water, which till this 

time had been kept off by flood-gates, is now permitted 

iw over the ground freely, to the depth of several 

to reman) in this state fur about a 

work. During this time the gi of the seed 

takes place; and on the water being sritbdraw ii, (lie plants 

ind in a month attain the 1 three or 

four inches. The ground is again flooded for about six- 

< ■■ n .1 1 , |nd I' taUs ; rOCS - ; all weeds are destroyed. 

It is ' i remain without (hither 

tig tilt the middle of Jul;, pMtedlr hoed 

during the interval. stionea water 

ia again admitted, and it continued tilt the ripening of the 

i, which take* place ab I The 

iber, or 

. by the 

iii!.' the fei p, ''t Um 

leaves or bundle*. In Hindostan and China, 
irrigation is practised on a large scale. In many parts of 
antsy, the rice fields arc formed dirsuc- 

cesslon of terraces, one above the other, so that the water 
of irrigation i; made to flow -neoessivety from one level 
to another, the plants in the various terraces being in 
successive stages of growth. The Chinese bestow great 
pains on the culture of rice, both iu the preparation and 
manuring of their lipids, and in the subsequent irrigation. 
This people use rice not only as bread, and in a variety of 
dishes, but they also ferment it into a sort of wine, and 
dbtil it into a spirit 

nice is also cultivated in the south of Europe. In the 

flat meadows of Lombardy, which are irrigated from 

the waters of th" I'm, thin grain is eartenklraly raised. 

After the seed is sown the water is tamed on, and allowed 

to cover the surface to the depth of several inches daring 

hole course of its growth, and ii:;i is ripe. 

Three crops are taken succc. lively from the ground in 

this manner, without manuring; hut the soil is then so 

Ml it moat be manured and planted for a 

time with other crops, before another luccession of rice 

harvests can bo drawn from it. It is a pr 

but ila culture is as unwholesome for the labourers as in 

the tropical r •. 

In Valencia in Spain, the rice culture is similar to that 
in Italy. The water remains on the ground even during 
the operations of harvest, and the reapers are obliged to 
wade up to their knees in order tu cut the grain ; other 
persons follow to receive the sheaves as they are cut, and 
to convey them to a dry place, wlic re the grain ii del 
from the car by the treading tif mules. 

In Egypt) the principal rice fields arc around Iiamietta 
and Rosotta, which lie most convenient for irrigation by 
the Nile. Tl.s Egyptians are supposed to have been in- 
structed in the cultivation sf this plant under the reigns 
of the caliph*, at which time many useful plants were 
t across the Red Sea. The old traveller Hassel- 
quist thus describes the, manner in which he will 
in Egypt the separation ofthe grain from the husk: — 'It 
is pounded by hollow iron pestles of a cylindrical form, 
SO inch in diameter, lifted up by a wheel worked by 
oxen. \ i ■ I -'. between the two pestles pushes 

forward the rice when these ore rising; another sifts, 
winnows, and lays it under the pestles. In thian 
they continue working until ' free from chaff 

When it ii dean, they add a tblrtie 
of salt, and pour.-' , by which the rice be- 

comes white, which before was grey; after this, it is 
to part the salt from the rice, 
and then if S ready for sale.' 
ltiet . mora extensively used as an article of 



food than any other of the re real! a, not excepting even 
wheat. It contains less actual nourishment, h 
than any of the others, yet it forms a light and pleasant 
article of diet in warm ci unlries, where lev; muscular 

i-ias. 
m Corn <;«■« moyi i, is a native plant of 
the New World, and when America was firs! 
it was the only grain which the natives possessed, and 
was cultivated and nscd as extensively as rite in Asia. 
The plant consists of a strong jointed stalk; the leaves 
are large and broad like flags, and spring alternately 

from each joint. The top of the bunch 

or laud of mile flowers of !ours. TL 

proceed from the stalk at i itanoes from the 

ground, aud are ctosel_, I by several thin leaves, 

forming a thmth or bask. The number of e- 
stalk varies from three to six or seven. The ear or COO 

is on oblong porous body, over tho entire surface of 
the seeds are fixed, forming eight or more rows, eat 
consisting of thirty or more needs. These seeds ire of 

M of large peas, much flattened on the sides , 
their eyes, or germinal points, proceeds a long silky I 
or filament of a bright green colour. All these threads 
are collected together and hang out from the p 
husk in a thick cluster, and are called tin' iilk. These 
are the stiwiala of the female organs of fructification, and 
they arc thus disposed, in order to receive the fertilizing 
dust or pollen which drops from the flower ou the top or 
tassel, and without which the cars would produce no seed. 
As a proof of this, if th it off either by a 

go previous to the development of its flower. 
ears will prove wholly barren. The grains tire of ■ 
cut colours — generally shades of yelTow, but varying from 
■i deep. : low to white. There are at leas t three 

varieties of this plant cultivated. Tht American J 
Ojrn is the largest known variety. It is found in a wild 

lands, as well as 

I parts of America. Under cultivation iu favourable 
ns it grow* to the height of from seven to ten 
feet. The cob or ear is sight to ten inches long, and five 
to six inches in circumference. The plant 
two or three suckers from the bottom of the stalk, but 
these ate get] 

growth of the main stalk, but, if left, n 
tng, and thus impede the harvest of i 

• •ij- cultivated in Central America, and 
in the United States, but will not thrive in En n 
three to five grains of tho seed are deposited together at 
regular intervals of three feet, in rows sufficiently far 
apart to admit of a small plough passing between, I 
purpose of loosening the soil round the roots, and i 
moving llie weeds. Ko manure Is used 3:1 Mexic 
irrigation is practised. The productiveness of the plant 
is most astonishing. Some favoured spots have 
known to yield an increase of eight hundred gra:: 
one, and it its very common to gather from three hundred 
and fifty to four hundred measures of grain for one 
measure that has been Bown. I n the n 
mate of the Unite i produce is not so great ; but 

even there, where the average crop of wheat do 
exceed seventeen bushels per acre, that of maize amounts 
to twenty or thirty bushels. 

.V variet] of maize with while grains is cultivated in 
Spain and Italy, but it is a smaller plant than the A i:ie.-i- 

eaa com, and seldom exceeds six feet in height. A third 

variety, with both yellow and white seeds, is still .in' 
in favourable seasons it will grow in Qermany and 
land, and it is cultivated in some parts of North A 
I^jpcricnce his proved that Indian corn forms a vei 

I and palatable food, both for men and animi 
appears to contain more mucilaginous and saccharine 11 

1 c other grains, and on this account is less adapted 
for bread, but it is used as on article of food in 1 
variety of other ways. Before it is fully rife, 

1 of their leaves, arid ri 
lire till the grain is brown, and eaten with a I 
butter, are s> great delicacy. When the gi 
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and hirder, the ear* boiled in their leaves and eaten with leaves are long, pointed, and embrace the stem at. their 

butter, arc also good and agreeable food. The ripe grain base. The flower produced at the top of the Mem in like 

is used in a variety of forms, either tinned and soaked a large panicle of grass. The sugar-cane is a native of 

into a kind of wop, or ground and fcraed into a pottago Asia, of the South Sea Island*, and of America, although 

or pudding, or- made into cakes, l lorses and cattle are some doubts are entertained of its being indigenous to tie 
also fed on the soaked grain; and tho leaves, dried and , latter continent. At all events, the cultivation of sugnr 

t ie d up in bundles, form excellent winter forage. The from tbecane, on a large scale, is due to European settlers 

stalks, when bruised like tho sugar-cane, afford a juice in th it country. The cane is propagated by cutting, nd 

wojch is fermented, and yields a spirit on distillation. It is planted in rows and regularly hoed. When fully ripe 

is said too that of this juice the ancient Mexicans made tho canes arc cut down, divided into couvenient leiijrtbY 

a kind of syrup, or even sugar. tied into bundles, then conveyed to the mill, where they 

Millet [silurm II.- kind of grass, which, in are crushed between iron cylinders, and the juice which 

countries where tho soil U light and dry, is cultivated as flows out is collected into troughs. This juir ■ is then 

!utc for corn. 'ri>« r ^ n ,\ ;_- «i i . iJ- —_ n / — . ' l.<». « . ..... 

much I; 

ear or 

than a thousand feeds; bene the name of the plant is 

supposed to bare bti oi r'v. d f. o;n mil!. . ■ t" nam], It 



ira wiierc me sou i« iigm ann dry, is cultivated as flows out is collected into troughs. This juice bj then 
itute for corn, 'i I; ■•xtremely small (not boiled and evaporated to the consistence of syrup, which, 

argcr thau a pin-head ora mustsrd seed), but the j on cooling, granulates into the common brown sugar, 
panicle is extremely prolific, producing not less while a quantity of thianer syrup remains, cjltcd mo- 



grow i on a jointed sti!. 1 , three io four feet in I eight, with 
a long broad iMfeaibraciug thest m. The Italians make 
a coarse brown bread of the ground seeds, bat nsc tbcm 
chiefly for feeding i ooltrr. This kind of bread Ls also 
used in India and Egypt, Among the Arabs it is called 
dhour 

As tho grains are the stiple food of man, so the 
grasses furnish the food of .. I irj ■■■ \ roporlion of qua- 
drupeds. And^ as man has domesticated certain of the 
herbivorous animals, so has he also taken into culti- 
vation a number of the gra;ses which grow in a state 
of nature. The grasses, Indeed, form a more numerous 
than the grains properly so called. They grow 
abundantly i:i our peatorea and meadows, so that if 
a turf of about sis inches in diameter be taken from 
any common meadow, it will be found to contain, very 
frequently, from six to ten different species within it's 
narrow area. Of grasses indigenous to Britain alone, not 
Ira than twenty-five families are known, and many of 
these families contain from twelve to eighteen species in 
each. Different kinds axe adapted to different localities. 
ire found to flourish in dry and light soils, others 
in rich meadows, and not a few in marshes and moist 
places; and thus we have bill and dale clothed with their 
recn and appropriate verdure. No scene imparts a. 
greater charm to the eye than the rich velvety swards of 
grassy hills and meadows in the temperate countries of 
the world, compared to the totally diflercnt vegetation of 
the tropics, where either llie face? of in tun tce::is with a 
luxuriance of tall exuberant plants, or nothing is visible 
but the dark brown and bamed up soil. Among our va- 
ultivated grasses, the ray or ryt grass seems now 
to have obtained th? ascendency. It came originally 
from Norfolk, and is now" universally eoltlvwted in Britain. 
It affords a sweet, nourishing, and ogrecablo food for 
cattle, and is peculiarly well adapted for making into 
hay. There are three kinds of this grass — the perennial, 
lasts for years; the annual or bearded; and the 
white i darnel. As it may be of use to Mine 

to know ' be i Xl :rnal distinctions between them, we may 
it tho perennial grid is known by a 

ilk and large roots; the spicules are 
longer than the calyx ; the dowers are beardlc 

iBl a reddish colour, a sweet smell when fresh, a 
.mall 1. 1 1,, not swelling much in the middle, but heavy, 
and no appearance of awn or beard. In the annual, again, 
arc of equal length with the calyx, and the 
Sowers have short beards. The annual species is, for rari- 
isooi, less suited to the general purposes of the agri- 
hough it is slid by some to yield the heaviest 
CIW of hay. The various plants called junci, or the reeds 
all belong to this great family of the yraaa- 

■M 
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Sugar, from at first havingleen considered as a luxury, 
has now become almost I D esnrt of life, and is uiml 
alike by prince and peasant. It is nutritious, though not 
in such a degree as those vegetable substances which con- 
tain glttlm, beings composed of the same elements as 
Starch, The reason of its universal popularity seems to 
be, that it lends a pleasing taste to the more insipid ar- 
ticles of diet ha common use, thus affording us one 
among the numerous other instances of the bountiful 
provisions of uature, where not only are things necessary 
provided (far the l' a.: of life, but s-jbstances highly g 
ful to the palate. It is on the same principle that the 
beneficent Creator 

• Huh marie all milun. Iwautj to the *ra 

An.: mm.': ij Hi; ear.' 



II belong to ttns great lamiiy oi inc i/raira- 

:nong them is the famous reed 
am the thin plates Of the bark of which afforded 
ed in writing. The bamboo, or 



canes of Asia, al.*> belong to this fain. 

is oue of the moat celebrated of the 
perennial plant, with a round, smooth, ;.•:::!. with him, His figure was tall and po. 
I, ,r simple stem, about IwcdI? feat Ion '. Tho liU feature* handsome ; but in the curl of his lip and 



INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF AM 
ITALIAN BRIGAND. 

T::v. following story, illustrative of the deep fooling of 
revengo that so often manifests itself in the Italian an ! 
h peasantry, was related by a poor Italian mendi- 
cant, with whom the writer happened lately to meet. 
We believe the narrative is in strict accordance with 
truth. 

Some forty or fifty years ago, on a delighl 
about the middle of July, a young girl might have born 
se?n sitting before a little cottage on the outskirt- 
small village near Florence. She was busily ai 
plying her needle, and the warm light of an Italian nntet, 
as it shed a rich line over her glossy ringlets, an 

Creased the deli -ate tint of her blooming cheek, with the 
fragrant flowcr-b edl 1 1 inted around, and the neat and 
comfortable-looking cot fpge, formed a picture of rural fe|L- 
qpitt enchanting. By her side was soafcl 
avooth wfa ., e appeared to regard lier motions with 
an interest that betokened a feeling in his heart stronger 
than tbat of friendship, and a look of disappointment 
1 to tell that he had I d some expected 

favour. ' You will not go to the ball t '-iii,-ht. Urn, 
Julia? 'at length he said, addressing her ; 'and all my ex- 
pected enjoyment will be spoiled.' 

• You know, Francesco,' replied she, ' hoar ill my poor 
mother is; and it would be very unkind to leave her 
alone. 

' 'then, if it mn?t be '. I shall not go at nil; 

for without you, the ball would hare no attraction for roc.' 
So saying, Francesco arose from bis seat, and, bidding her 
adieu, turned his steps towards home, while Julia si ill 
continued busily plying her needle. 

Fraui alio a I th* MB of a small nroprielnr 

occupying the principal house in the Milage. Ilis youth 
bad. Mi voted to acquiring skill in athletic r.\- 

In his boyhood he was the leader in every 
and foremost in every feat of daring. As bu adrani 
age, and took his part in the Tillage games, he excelled nil 
th, no one thought oi i 
Ilis figure was tall and pot 

the 
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■Ion of bi» eye, there was an iinUcation of pride and 
. .equeucc of the light in 
his companion! as the village 

Julia, the affianced bride of Francesco, whom m 

. was a fair raaidoii of 

■u. with laoghing blue ere*, ami Wight auburn 

ill rosy lip*. She was esteemed the prettied 

-, and Tin"' !' course son, 

: i cause to chide her. 
A tn weea* I . interview tiiok \ 

a Rome had come to reside a shot 
ili ■ I'uri'ose of ikctchii 

"ed by liic beauty 
Iv in his walks, 

cuaca l Julia, flattered by the 

red bia 
visit* wi iroused 

artist willi no fl 

be threw her 

.11 argument was not to be resisted, 
I lusy was banished. On the 
ii j wt have was to be ■ lull iu the 

' forward to the fete with 
Folia there. Ii . 
..ilrcady saiJ. he iii disappointed. The • 
passed •ii, hi I, u be ler the ihl 

tree b ■ house, hii thoughts tamed la the 

enjoyoneuts he had been promising; himself, and his mint] 
waa poiies.1.' 1 by thai 

with an illv ro- 

up an. i 
ibakiu 

lying , o beguile Ibe time strolling along 

liic Bank - of a neighbouring itream bing the list 

Ig sun aa they l| pplinpr 

The sun 1 1 .1 ■ I mim!< below the hi ri/on, and " 
streak* of daylight were scarcely visible ID I 
sky, and still Francesco wandered on ehj or 

when he cent] till at length he approached the ro 
an ancient tower overlooking the stream. Connected with 

wex there was a legend, tint many ■• 
a jealous lover ha, 1 urarderod his rival within it- walls, 
and it wat reported by the pejuntrv that tl 
Ibc assassin was seen at night wuden&g about the ruins. 
Francesco, undaunted h us, entei od at the 

low pori.il and stood within die moas-coverod walla. The 
moon, which had risen in a cloudleH sky, was shining 
through the narrow window, and costing a stream of light 
on the opposite wall, iMMadng tenfold, by its contrast, 
the surrounding darkness. Francesco looked around, and 
a shudder suddenly ran through his frame, as be 
n one corner, half revealed by the moonbeams, a i.ill 
figure robe.I in white, with a frowning aspect, and I, 
a drav. In Lis hand. He stood for a short time 

in suspense, but remembering to have *ocn a rude figure 

n the wall, bo approached, ai that the 

the .ii utling effect that 
at first seemed an apparition. The loneliness of the spot, 
however, and this startling incident, filled his mind, 
though not ".i-iiy daunted, with something like terror, 
.hi,! ha began to retrace his steps hastily towards the 
•fill -. 

rned borne, bi ■ mil I filled with tl 
-hts reverted to tho legend d 

i red lover. The scene 

by the loneliness of the spot seen 

i i'.irlly before him, and pursuing Ihis train of thought, lie 
, - events of Ks, and 

tho ji-i' ' young art' 

, mind Silt 'l with rash glo 
lie wai sound 

it no grout (Balance, uoofch 



he found that tha sounds of mirth proceeded fromahouse- 
near the wayside, the i Liantly 

lighted up, and the: flitting .shadows passing across showed 
him that the dani ■ ithin, 

Francesco recollected at once thai I be the 

ball-room where the fe 

held, and cut opted him to approach. Lifting 

the latch of a lit lie door thai 

lich he must pass 

reaching the 

: l the >.ir, and tl, 

Iks wrapt for some tin ra thought* 

out heeding the looks") 

intrudin h a gun. *\ i 

time I. 
wide oj 

■ 

iih in- 
, as he 
Julia whi ■! in the gi 

waits. • ,•,'. The ' 

Julia, i i of the pr r lover, « 

■ 
to approach the window. she stnrted with t. rr 

towards 

-luli i sank on the , 

Lorenzo escaj rd t In- 
I 
i fortunate Julia, had inflicted a wi 
I mortaL Ail were in consternation at tin- 
. and there were many sad hem 
that nii.'ht. for Julia bad neral Fan ur 

assassin ; but lie was nowhere I" be found. 

A week passed on, and a fun ral | recession might 
tiding down the | 
accompanied by a band of maidens dressed io 

tearful eye among them as tli i their 

fhvouril (he graw, over which was | 

,i simple stone recording 
Week pa -till' there was no ia- 

aoe of Francesco, and the dark etent was beg i 
i the minds of the villagt 
months inighl hai evening a vi 

was toiling up a steep ascent on t : 

emed to be i ae of th 

ErCtending descri] ;lc horse, wl 

by was leading up the ascent. A youth, pal 
ciated, was reclining back i 
to have recovered from sever, 

of expression, Mid bis face seemed lighted upwiili - 
slam as he looked around on the scenery, which al 
part of the road was very wild and ragged. I 
of rock rose on each miIo, forming .i nai 
ofwhicl - 1 odi'd,and the ov< 

on the Path beneath, 
Wrapt incontew| lation of liic grandeur of I 
Lorenzo (for i'. was he who occupied the earns,;, 
who hid now nearly recovered of his wound) did i 
servo some figures seemingly as wild tl 
around, who were occasionally pc 

his moremcnU. On turning an an 
I. however, became in view of so 

who were collected in --i group al 

! at thi-ir appear 
'it nothing 

re level, droi 

rapid | ' ■''■ DOt proceeded far, hov. 

some on attdenly from tli 
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the reins, ordered Linj to halt, at the HUM time Minting 
1 U> his breast. Lorenzo looked towards the bri- 
gand (for such he teemed 1, ami turned pale with terror on 
recognising in him the assauiu Francesco. Tin? i 
lion was mutual, and Francesco, with a fiendish limit, 
exclaimed, • Nov,-. I shall finish my revenge,' and imme- 
diately tired the pistol at his breast. At the same in- 
stant the other brigands rushed forward, and dragging him 
from the carriage commenced to plunder him of anything 
thai.' i cupidity. In the confusion il)3t followed, 

the boy, wbo had remained unheeded) seizing the reins, 
drorc off at full speed, and succeeded in escaping, al- 
though followed hy a shower of balls KDl after Mm by 
the brigands. 

On reaching the village the news of the affair were 
quickly spread. It was ascertained that Francesco had 
collected a band of ahout twenty ruffians, of whom he had 
been chosen captain, and they had betaken themselves to 
the fastnesses, of the. neighbouring moontohisfbr the pur- 
pose of sallyingforth to waylay travellers. Another week 
;■ intelligence of a fresh attack on several traveller.-. 
ad been overpowered and plundered! Consterna- 
tion tilled the minds of every one, and a troop of horse 
sent cut to scour the country in pursuit of them. 
But thrir places of concealment were too well chosen to 
be easily traced. 

Francesco, who, we have said, was remarkable for bil 
agility and muscular power, as well as for hi? daring 

: er, became so fearless after a time as sometimes to 
enter the village alone or accompanied by a single corn- 
Ms home for the purpose of procuring 
i. On one of these occasions, information 
having been received of his presence tn the village, some 
of the viUagers placed themselves in ambush close to his 

father's cottage, expecting easily to take him prisoner. 
It chanced on toil ucrasion that one of bis companions 
had accompanied him, and was stationed outside to keep 
guard. Observing several of the villagers, who appeared 
to be watching for some one, his suspicions were excited, 
and he Immediately gave the alarm to Francesco, who, 

retreating to the back of the house, thought, to make his 
escape by a window unnoticed. But his motions were too 
closely watched, and as be leaped from tho window a 
power! extended to scire him. With one blew 

from a Itlllctto, however, Francesco stretched his assail- 
ant on ■ I, and -tarted off towards the mountains 
pursued by the rest of the villagers who bad been waiting 
in ambush. Such was hisdextcrity, that, loading his gun 
several times during his flight, lie turned round and fired 
on bit pursuers. By this means and by his swiftness of 
foot he succeeded in freeing himself of all but one, who 
seemed every moment to be gaining on him. His am- 
munition was now spent, and, as his pursuer was armed, 
there seemed no chance of safety but in flight, llestraln- 
ed every nerve to escape, hut in vain. They had now left 
the village far behind and were approaching the moun- 
'1 here was a deep ravine or gully at no great dis- 
horn in the mountain side, by a rushing torrent, 
(lowed at a great depth beneath. Francesco's de- 
aden was instantly taken, and toward this ravine 
ecied bis thght. A few hundred yards brought him 
I at to attempt leaping it seemed certain death, the 
distance across being more than twenty -sis feet. For a 
moment he hesitated, but there seemed no alternative save 
ring himself » prisoner. Despair nerved him with 
Mipernatur.il strength, and with a bound like a tiger he 

I I lie yawning chasm, and planted his n 

safety on the opposite brink.* A few strides more 

brought him to a place of shelter, and his pursuer, who 

•H not daring enough to attempt to follow him, was ob- 

turn alone. 

We must now pass over two years of Francesco' ■. life. 

which he had continued to be the terror of the 

unrounding country , and a large reward had been offered 



-Irly •cijl|-(«rcd »lone m arks the *pul nlicr. ihls eai f or- 
4ialrf U«p itu UkeB. 



to any one who should give information that would lead 
to his apprehension. An ofitr lien as this TO 
tempting to such lawless men as those who were associ- 
ated with htm, l>uf, according to the common proverb, 
' bononr among thieves,' they continued to remain i';u'ih- 
ful to him. At length, however, having quarrelled with 
one of them, anger aided by avarice induced the robber 
to determine on betraying his leader. 

i hoe sultry evening Francesco was reclining listlessly in 
front of one of his secret mountain recesses, enjoying 'the 
refreshing coolness that proceeded from a waterfall closest 
hand. The spot seemed to hove been formed in 
nature's wildest moods. A mountain stream nudum; im- 
petuously down the steep, tumbled over a lofty precipice, 
the noise of its falling waters sounding in load rever- 
berations from the sides of a deep ravine, along the bot- 
tom of which the stream eonl inued its course- The ascent, 
almost perpendicular, on each side was rlothed with luxu- 
riant foliage ; here and there an immense mass of rock 
jotting out in bold prominence. A little to the one side of 
the waterfall, and about fifty feet from the bottom of the 
precipice, scarcely perceptible at more than a few yards.' 

', was the entrance to a small cave, clued in and 
almost concealed by the rank vegetation that grew around. 
The approach to it via by a narrow and difficult path 
winding up the most precipitous side of the ravine, and at 
one part crossing a deep hssure in the rock hy a rude 
bridge formed of a singletree, along which it was no easy 
task for even the lawless mountaineers who tenanted bug 

guide their foul 
Feeling himself secure in the concealment, of a retreat, 
so secluded, Francesco, we have said, was reclining list- 
lessly in front of the cave, basking himself in a sunbeam 
that darted its long stream of light into the surrounding 

gloom. His companions having gone on some expedition, 
had left hiin alone in the midst of the dreary solitude. 
While he watched the golden rays of the setting sun re- 
treating slowly up the side of the ravine, as it rank to- 
wards the horizon, he could not refrain from contrasting 
its joyous light with the gloomy darkness that filled ins 
own bosom ; for even the most hardened cannot 
smother the workings of a guilty conscience, bat, like a 
baipy continually preying on the vitals of H 
will give a foreboding of the punishment reserved for a 
fotore .tale, when it will be ever inflicting increasing tor- 
ments. 

Bis eye had just marked the last point that b* d 
gilded by the sunbeam, now vanished from his sight, 
when his attention was attracted hy the sound of foot- 
steps in tho direction of the pathway appruacbing the 
cave. Be started to his feet, and, seizing bis gun, advanced 
a few steps. Suddenly some one darted from the tangled 
brake, and, grappling with him, attempted t.. i 

him. A fierce struggle ensued, and Francesco had nearly 
(breed his antagonist over the steep front of the precipice, 
when he was seized by a strong arm from behind and 
thrown to the ground. Several others now approaching, 
disarmed him and took him prisoner, and conducted ion, 
down the pathway. 

The party who had thus taken Francesco prisoner had 
been conducted to the spot by the rubber with whom lie 
bad quarrelled, and he it was who had nearly met a 
death by being hurled over the front of the precipice when 
rescued by the timely arrival of assistance. 

Francesco was conducted under a strong guard t 
rencc, followed by the execrations of the multitude, 
there safely lodged in prison. In a few days b 
brought before the tribunal, amidst an immense croud uf 
i.e judgment. It needed but little proaf 
to establish his guilt, and he was speedily condenn 
death, without receiving from anyone a murmur at aj n- 

Eathv. When again lodged in prison, be sent I 
rother, a wild, reckless youth, wbo had frequentlj joined 
him in hit marauding expeditions, lie cane the same 
evening, and entering the cell where his bruther was con- 
lined, tiegan to condole with him on his unhappy fate. He 
was quickly interrupted, however, by Francesco, wb 
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addressed him : — ' Giovanni, will you listen !o the lastrc- 
i !* a brother, and swear to perform it ? ' 

' I nrear,' replied he. 

'You know, then," continued lie, ' that I have heon be- 
trayed by one whom 1 trusted as a friend. I cannot die 
in peace if I am not revenged. Swear to rue, fiiovanni, 
that you will find him out, bur/ your poniard in bis bosom, 
and bring to me the heart of the traitor.' The desired 
assurance was gjren, and Giovanni departed to e 
bis fearful mission. We need not dwell on the deUfll of 
the revolting trap Ml to say, that ere many days 

elapsed Giovanni returned, and, again entering the cell, 
; d his brother that the deed of Mood hid been done. 
In a few days morr? Francesco was led to the scaffold, 
•There, supported by his grc 1 courage, lie met 

death with stoical indifference, anil was consigned to a 
.. grave, unhonourcd and unwept. His brother 
Giovanni succeeded in escaping from the hands of justice, 
and was lately m a In • maritime bum in i.ngland 
wandering about, a poor and helpless mendicant. 






FUTURE TRIUMPHS OF 
CHRISTIAN! TV. 
Tut following picture cf the fbtnr triumphs of sacred 
truth we extract from on essay on Christian missions — 
their authority, scope, and encouragement— b;, the Rev. 
i \\~. Ilamilton, Leeds. The essay is characterised 
hout by great vigour and originality, bothi t' thought 
nod expression. There are many passages in it which 
n mind the reader of the sublimity of inspiration itself. 
Having adverted to those fields a] ready occupied by Chris- 
tian missionaries, our author nest proceeds to descant on 
the fiiturc prospects of the Church. He says : — 

* Would that our missions were in every place more 
numerous and effectual ! But their all- re most 

1 1 .]i|iily selected. They command the principal points, 
If military language may be employed, of the inhabited 
earth. They hi \y I aeh other. It would be difficult to say 
which most is wanted, or which could best be spared. 
Like the ecliptic, they girdle oar globe as with a sun- 
track, with a belt of over-spreading splendour. 

Yet what are these in proportion to the real world P 
The depth of continents— the swarm of populations: 
How few arc redeemed out of than ! ' They are destroyed 
from morning to evening : they perish for ever « ithoul 
any regarding it.' What a small impression has hitherto 
hade on the long accumulated darkness ! ' Wchave 
Dot wrought any deliverance iti the earth ; neither have 
the inhabitants of the world fallen." ' Wherefore should 
the heathen say, Where is now their God?" 

But He who is ' a light to the Gentiles, and the glory of 
his people Israel," shall have undivided dominion. • llo 
shall be great unto the ends of the earth.' ' All nations 
shall call him blessed"— ' all nations shall serve him.' 
Think of the most hostile countries, the most rebelli- 
ous against truth and righteousness, and then believe 
that they shall all yield to his sceptre, and walk in his 
ways. We see the beginning, though only beginning; 
there are manifestations ef more than hope. It is like I 

ii^imtiiiii-M'iii.-, where summit catches after summit, 
according to their altitudes, the rising sun, while all below 
la night. The morning corneth, the day bath broken, the 
darkness flees away ! 

Japan ! That country guarded by rock and shoal and 
TOltex and typhoon — more by the cruelty and jealousy of 
pie ; firmer in its hatred of all that it knows as 
inity than any other under heaven— holding an- 
nual festival to trample on the image of the I 

mIit foot of each infant must spurn it— a nation of 
ruthless m: !y .—those 'isles of the Gentiles' shall hear 
the voice: 'Keep silence before me, O islands!" ' The 
kings of the isles shall bring presents.' The royal crown 
la pledged to the Crucified One, and shall shine among the 
many which are destined to deck his head ! The true 



cress shall be blessed with universal acclaim, and every 
knee shall bow to him who hung upon it ! 

Wnmoyeda! Ruder than Man forefathers, 

hardly possessing their waggon or their wigwam, atarufb 
partaking of the wild frei doin of a nomadic race — withal 
oppress >n and driven before advancing civ ilization- 
inhabitants of the mate, long exiled from the fan 
man, shall beUcre In ll;m \* BO is ' for salvation unto the 
ends of the earth." Ho that was first announced 

ids of Bethlehem keeping their flocks, shall be 
■I to t lie ln-iil, men of these fastnesses : ' Thcj thai 
dwell in the wilderness shall bow before him ! ' 

Hindustan ! Bandied from power to pow- 
worthy of constituting an empire of bound! 
and wealth — adorned With art, not un>- . 
part of who i;ave way before the icon' 

liny of the Mohammedan, receiving, however, a las 
and fieri are in it! room — what a place among 

the nations is it destined to attain ! There may now be 
the timidity is cowed it, and the 

dissimulation which thought to guard itself against rapine, 
ami the recklessness which treats ease and pain almost as 
equal, aodth has superinduced. 

But that character has been brought beneath the influ- 
ence of a spirit ■ b nth, and of a sound mind. 

The nafi'.f prol I defied every inducement of 

interest and terror to abandon it. Chambers of imagery, 
so full of pollution that our wont sensualist could nut 
penetrate them, have been cleansed. Selfishness, so sys- 
tematic that our most heartless intriguer would in a mo- 
inciit have been counterplotted, has warmed and expanded 
into the divinest charities, All those hiveing millions 
shall bo added to the Christian family. All those high 
energies and endurances which now characterize them 
shall be impressed with a full consecration. From the 
Indus to the Teesta, from Comorin to Imaus, the false 
tutclarics shall flee away, and religion shall unfold its 
ft— the true Avatar of Chnat'a Beth, the true 
metempsychosis of the Spirit's work, the true Veda of the 
Scripture's inspiration. 

China! There is fixed, in rigid immobility, a mass of 
human beings yet uncomputcd, through every change 
unchanged, the one generation standing inflexible what- 
ever its accessions or subtractions, like mighty galleries 
filled with the uncorruptcd dead— history no monitor and 
experience no guide, a throbless stagnancy, an embalmed 
life. But' a prophet shall be raised np to them, whom 
they shall hear : and a king shall reign in righteousness.* 
'llir diagrams of Confucius shall no more engage its mind. 
When it knows that ' blessed arc the poor in spirit,' i hen, 
not in the style of arrogance hut or truth, its shall be 
■ the kingdom of heaven." lucluding more than a fourth 
part of our race, the whole in mysterious unison — when 
the Saviour shall be known to those hundreds of millions, 
when ' these from the land of Sinim' shall come to him 
— may we not trust that the same uniformity shall be 
evinced, that as one people they shall be converted, that 
the confession of ' the true God, oven eternal life,' shall 
be with one voice, one heart, one mind P Whs 
to he • born at oneo ! ' Open thy portals, Pekin ! ' Lift m 
your heads, O ye gates ! ' Thousands of Cuttlaffa shall 
follow that devoted man, entering thy bays and penetrat- 
ing thy cities ! Thousands of Leang-Afas shall traverse 
thy dominions in the footsteps of fhy native apostle! 
Thousands of Morrisons shall gird themselves upon his 
tomb, taught by his example, animated by his zeal ! Still 
thou shall hold the custody of that precious dust which 
slumbers in thy mould, not to perish, but which as a germ 
is sown to bloom into holy fame and yield a hart' 
glorious fruit fulness 1 Thy soil shall soon contain, Dot 
only his consecrating ashes, but thine own dead in Christ ! 
' Behold thy God." 

Tartary! Birth-place of the superstitions which have 
deformed the Christian faith and ritual— that, like the 
sand-columns rushing through those deserts, have inun- 
dated Its form alid destroyed its life — where are all con- 
trast of magnificence and ruin, verdure and Sterility, 
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raullilude and loneliness— that mysterious lair of the Old 
Serpent cannot be overlooked in the conversion of the 
world, lis living bio] must cease, when other nations 
(read into the dust their stocks and stones. They alio 
bad all given heed to biin from the least to the greatest, 
saying. This is the great power of God — to whom they 
had regard, because that uf long time he had bewitched 
them with sorceries— shall believe the things preached 
concerning the kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus 
Christ, and bo baptised, both men and women. Some 
evangelist shall go down nnd preach Christ In Lassa, and 
there shall be great joy in that city. 

Persia ! The Araxes yet rolls, the native rose yet hlows, 
the citron-grove yet flourishes, the biilbul yet waroles — 
bat long since the heart of tfcti great empire has beaten 

low and dull. Its pristine glories are fled: no Cyrus 
it laws, no Darius lavishes on it embellishim-nts — 
no Zoroaster m0rali7.es, no II afiz sines. But Christianity 
shall restore it from its long exhaustion. The star 
■ Lii-h led its magi to the stable where lay the holy child 
. shall anew be kindled, and here find its true ascen- 
dant. ' The prince of this kingdom' shall 'withstand' 
liim no more. Sabianism and Baotan shall fall together. 
Sushan may revive, Puritn be celebrated by the ' Israel of 
God," and ' light, and gladness, and joy, nnd honour' re- 
bound through the land ! 

Arabia ! The foot-prints of the church in the v. il.ler- 
ness might still be imagined, and the grim scenery of 
those solitudes is still monumental of the raareb. A midst 
its haggard defiles the contrite Saul of Tarsus meditated, 
prayed, and wept. Yet here the bate He of Mohammed 
had its rise. Ihat imposture quickly passed from those 
into the region which is call With the 

rapidity and blast of the Samied, its own angel of death, 
it swept from Medina to Yemen. But its days are 
numbered. Its sign is not now tbc crescent when it was 
young: it is only that form in its dimmest wane. Sinai 
shall no more gender to bondage. Horeb shall become a 
ill rock, a holy type, and that rock is Christ ! The 
llagarcoes shall open their eyes, and drink while they 
discern the living water! 

Afabaron ! The Parsee fire is burning there, while from 
I ndia come the successive conrses of priests to tend its 
flame. The ancient worship, which many supposed to 
have ceased, never bas been abandoned. A midst exbaust- 
leia beds of naphtha it has burnt for unremembercd ages. 
Its cone is seen from far. How shall it be scorned in its 
ashes, when its votary is baptised with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire ! 1 low shall it be loathed, when he discovers 
that the only vigil is watching unto prayer, and the only 
offering a living sacrifice ! 

Anatolia! 'I lie Seven Churches shall rise again, and 
angels shall return, ministering to them. Galatia 
iliall once more be filled with communities that can 
know no other gospel. Christians, no longer persecuted 
strangers, scattered throughout Pontus, Cappadocia, and 
Bithynia, shall unite nnd dwell together in quiet, while 
grace and peace shall be multiplied to them. Those 
rich valleys shall not be Invaded by the- marauder; those 
Dt cities shall he renewed, though sown with the 
salt and ploughed up by the share; and those songs shall 
break out of their long silence which erst were heard along 
Igria, ami the Euphrates, and the Grtnieus! 
Judea ! Whatever people may call it at that time then- 
own, whoever may be the citizens of that country, Low 
shall it be the resort of those who must venerate it as 
the scene of the most glorious visitations ! Bethlehem, 
r, Nazareth, Jericho — Carmel,Tabor, Calvary — what 
names are these ! Will not the converted child of Abra- 
ham rejoice to behold the Christian synagogue rising on 
every side, and steal to the ['lace where bis Saviour 
1 ••nt bis blood, weeping as he goesP Will he not 
to blend himself with the Gentiles, who no more 
tread down the hnly place, but worship in it!' Soljms! 
M. ther of us all ! How meekly beams, on all out of every 
nation who M-it theft, thine impartial smile, thine equal 
eye I Nor sec we weakness and superstition in that high- 



wrought mood which is moved by localities like these. If 
an apostle, in remembrance of the Transfiguration, may 
call the spot the • holy mount,' is not this, mere t ban in 
poetic license, holy ground? He is not to be Htvtad who 
could traverse it unaffected. There, on that upland 
where still the olive grows, stretched Gelhscmene ; and 
hark! Kedron murmurs just beoaata • Amidst yonder 
crumbled heap rose the prtrtoritun in which Messiah bore 
bis nameless indignities, and the pillar at which he was 
ignoramiously scourged. Along that winding steep he 
sunk beneath his cross. That was the summit without 
tho gate where he was crucified I Are these reaem- 
brances, are these associations, which can ever dicP May 

we not 1j.ir-.i-, with .ill our experience of material images, 
with all our distrust of sensible impressions, that tho 
heart will only draw pure sentiment and feeling from 
each of theae Mftorio monuments, and that simple 
combined with sublime sensibility, shall • fill the brc-iJili 
of thy land, O Inimnnue] ?' 

Egypt ! The young child went down inlo it, and there 
found refuge from his bloodlhirsting foes. It know liim 
not. But he shall 'come into it' again: and • the idols 
of Egypt shall be moved at his presence, and the heart of 
Egypt shall melt in the midst of it.' From its Ion 
gradations, from its ruins of Karnnh and Esno, shall it 
Lift up its mourning head. 'The Resurrection and the 
Life' only can bid it live. That sound shall be heard; 
the Passover shall be kept throughout the land ; and 
Nile, that reflected so many idolatrous fanes, and wafted 
so many unholy odes, shall be skirted with the gates of 
the Lord, and be vocal to the ' song of Moses and of the 
Lamb.' 

Africa 1 That realm of wonder, that scene of glory, 
where still moulder the ruins of Thebes with its hundred 
gates, where still the pyramid glasses itself on the stream 
of Nile, where tho Delta still yields its miracles of fer- 
tility, where Beath cannot, after three thousand years, 
destroy the dead — whose eld is so illustrious and whose 
heraldry is so renowned — she shall soon stretch out her 
bands to Ood I We will not speak of it in its smaller 
divisions: we know that its whole extent shall be re- 
claimed, and won to him of whom it is written: ' The God 
of the whole earth shall he be called.' Nor will we point 
to those isles of the West, whither its kidnapped chililr. 11 
were basely torn i dying prematurely beneath a crushing 
bondage, or not uncommonly from simple grief of exile, 
yet thus hoping to return to the blue hills of their father- 
land. When civilization and religion shall take possession 
of its mighty territory, what an uninterrupted course they 
may ran, what a glorious triumph they may signalize ! 

Scenes rise np to our faith, such as never could be pain— I 
by our philanthropy. We see you, ye golden-rooted and 
minarcttcd cities, reposing in your greatness, with your 
schools, your hospitals, your asylums, your temples — 
crowded with lift and gladness, "the 'old man with Lis 
staff in his hand for very age, and boys and girls play- 
ing in the streets thereof!" We see you, ye noble 
churches, your order, and the stedfiutucss of your faith, 
how ye have rest, how ye are edified and increased, 
varied but united, purer than when your Cyprians and 
Augustines taught and ruled you ! We sec you, ye ma- 
jestic ports, thronged with every bark — a cloud of sails, a 
forest of ma- .ores of merchandise, not without 

many a lading of Bibles — your multitude of sea-farers, 
not without many a levy of missionaries — for lands where 
; still no vision ! We see you, ye peaceful villages, 
set against the mountain sides, shaded by the palm IU 
wreathed by the tamarind-bine, echoing with songs of 
patriotism and religion ! Ve see you, ye mighty common- 
wealths, that need not envy the senate of Utica nor the 
army of Carthage — rich, generous, free — only cot 
wrong, only decreeing justice, only conquering peace ! 
Land of demoniacal inflictions, on which every tyranny 
spends itaelf, which, at this moment, to its Great Desert, 
i, ih.> slave-chase to the world, weep no more! The 
blessed Jesus gave thee honour, and bade thee hope when 
drawing near to the scene of death that he might be 
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"crucified in weakness!' Wiukinp l.rnc.ith the weight nffhe 
transverse of his cross, thou wast snrniin>iicd to bear the 
load. Thy sable, woi I msn of Gyrene, Simon 

— who as tbj m for thee 

surety . bin fell the. dignity — through him on 

thyself— fir whi' I martyrs would have 

borne a thousand tortures more, a thou* again ! 

And soon shnll that cross be carried bv nil thy peoples 
and nations, DOt eompellod as was their ancestor. Ye 
i and nations, ye shnll sour own accord, 

the syroln.1 . Ilia signal of your hope, the 

light yoke ol ii nothing save in 

it! Tcncrifle, lift up tlr . thy throne of clouds — 

• ni mituiii cry ! Break 
forth into aingin. CoDgD) waft that 

strain upon youi tides! And tin throng!) all 

thine awful solitudes, rejoice and blossom u liie rose! 
' O earth, earth, earth ! hear the word of the Lord I ' 



f-i.tonr I in*, i m.-i.a. 
Sir Walter Scott, nlkiiw one day ul uks of 

tin' Yarrow, where Mungo Park was born, saw the tra- 
veller throwing stones into the watT. an J anxiously watch- 
ing the bubble that succeeded. Scott inquired the object 

of oil 'I was tliiaik.in.-_ 

often 1 had thus tried to sound the rivers in Africa, by 
calculating bow lung 1 a time had elapsed before the bubble* 
rose to the surface.' 1 1 was a sliy I, ■ nice, but the 

traveller's safety frc<|uei Jed upon it. lnawateh 

the mainspring forms a small portion of the work. . 
impels »nd govern> the Whole, So il is iii Qu in.ii 'liin'-ry 
of human life ; a slight circumstance is permitted by the 

o Ruler to derange or to alter it : a giant falls by a 
pebble ; a girl at the door of an inn ■ banges t he fortune 
of an empire, if the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter. 
said Pascal, in his epigrammatic and brilliant manner, 
the condition of the world would hare been different. 
The Maliomedans have a trndiliun, lh.il when their 
prophet concealed himself in Mount Sbur, his pursuers 
were deceived by a spider's web which covered the mouth 
of the cave. Luther might have been a lawyer, bad bis 
friend and companion escaped the thunder storm at 
Erfurt; Bootlaiw had wanted her stem reformer, if the 
appeal of the preacher had not startled him in the chapel 
of St Andrew's Castle; and if Mr (irenville hail not car- 
ried, in 1704, his memorable resolution as to the cspe- 
dieaey of charging ' certain stamp duties' on the planta- 
tions in America, the Western World aright still have 
bowed to the British sceptre. Cowley might never have 
bx'en a poet, if he had not found the Faerie QnoCjD In his 
mother's parlour; Opts might bare perishes! in mute ob- 

| , if be had not looked over the shoulder of his young 
companion, Mark utcs, while he was drawing a butter- 
fly ; <_!iot.o, one of the early Florentine painters, might 
have continued a rude shepherd-boy, if a sheep drawn by 
him upon a (done had Dot attracted 1 the notice of Cimnbuc 
as he went that way. — Asiatic Jt\ 

i hi: i. '.vi:i.i.i.sci-im.ace of adraiiam. 
About a mile and a half farther, on u low hill to '.he 
left, is Ilarara Rame, a large square building made ■ ' the 

same sost of stone with tin* fences af the fields, hut of 
larger block*, and, towards the foundation* of the 011(00 
angle, of massive mason ry, cemented, but bearing every 
appearance of great antiquity, probably as remote as the 
old Jewish times. This is shown as the dwelling-plan' 
of Abraham. Within about a couple of hundred yards of 
it is a venerable evergreen oak, and, hard by its roots, a 
siunll orifice, the opening of a deep w-ll. «ith water in 
it. These are called the tree and well of Abraham, the 
spot near which he received the three angels. (Gen. 
EviiL | The well may be of any antiquity, and evidently 
red to the residence of some wealthy possessor in 
the plain, whose house was near, for there are no remains 
hereabouts of a town, sndl there can bo no doubt of the 
identity of the plain with the Harare of the stofntntw 
The tree is probably some centuries old: whether grow- 
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HATS. 

The bead being the most honourable part of the human 
body, inasmuch as it is held to be the abode of the intel- 
lectual faculties, it necessarily follows that the bat, which 
is the catering of the bead, defending it from showers 
and sunshine and Other ' skyey influences,' is the most 
honourable part of tha dress. The hat derives a sort of 
reflected glory from the member of tbe body which it 
coyer*. There is a care bestowed upon it which is not 
extended to any of our other habiliments. We have 
pegs purposely to hang it upon — we have boxes expressly 
made to hold it— we hive brushes purposely manufactured 
to smooth down its sides. It, is, however, well worthy of 
all this care, being unquestionably the leading- article of 
male dress. What a miserable melancholy figure does a 
man cut who has a ' shocking bad hat ?' If he has no 
hat at all, his case is deplorable. He may then be truly 
said not to have a bole to put his head into. 

We have no intention in tbis paper of troubling our 
readers with any antiquarian discussions regarding the 
rise, progress, and present state of hats. This were in- 
deed a bootless attempt. All that wo purpose is to make 
a few cursory observations on the philosophy of hats. 
There is much more in a hat than many persons seem to 
suppose. To the majority of men, no doubt, • bat is 
merely a hat. Like Peter Bell, they can see nothing 
beyond the external surface of the object which they be- 
hold :— 

A li«l upon « lKifslibour'a head, 
la j u-t a hat upon Ilia head. 
And it i* nothing more. 

There is no speculation or fancy in their beads, and they 
cannot draw inferences or trace resemblances, They can- 
not tee beyond the mere surface of things. A hat is to 
them simply a piece of felt fashioned to cover tbe head. 
They are not aware that there is often that about it 
which pa&seth show ; they are ignorant that almost every 
can a tale or fact unfold respecting its owner. There 
very intimate connexion betwixt a man's bead and 
his hat. The hat is in truth a sort of exponent or index 
of a man's character. In shape, and colour, and fabric, 
and the way in which it is worn, will enable one who is 
tolerably cunning in hats to form a pretty accurate opinion 
as to the profession, character, taste, and temper of its 
wearer. 

Hat* may bo divided into four classes: black bats, 

glazed hats, brown bats, and white bats. The great raa- 

«" people in this cuuntry wear black hats. There 

haps wore diversity to be found in the shape of 

IbaD in tlist of sny other description, which may 

be accounted for from the circumstance that almost all 



members of the learned professions wear bats of this 
colour ; and that many of them, being wayward and ec- 
centric persons, delight to array themselves in hats 
of a grotesque and out-of-the-way shape. Be tbis as it 
may, it is a well known fact that tbe most oddly-shaped 
hats are to be found amongst those of a sable hue. There 
are a certain class of individuals who delight to ensconce 
their craniums in exceedingly low-crowned hats. They 
are generally old portly persons, with spectacles, who wear 
brown wigs, and have marvellously red faces. Some of 
them are rather taciturn and rather cross-looking, and 
would doubtless pour out an awful torrent of abuse on you 
if you were to tread by accident on their gouty toes. 
Others of them, again, are good tempered joyous-looking 
men — fine old fellows, with double chins, whoha-ve a kind 
look and a kind word for every one ; who love to rally 

their youDg female friends about matrimony, and who 
after dinner become exceedingly garrulous, and tell yery 
nice little stories. The men who wear little low-crowned 
hats, very strongly turned up at the sides, are a strange 
race of mortals. There is often a strong dash of eccen- 
tricity about them. They are odd fish, and seem quite 
out of tbe water unless they arc engaged in some Quixol- 
ish undertaking. They are not bad meaning men on the 
whole, but they generally contrive to make themselves 
standing jokes by tbe absurdity of their conduct. Every 
one of them seems to have some hobby or other, which 
he delights to ride. They are mostly long-faced cada- 
verous-looking persons, with a strange mixture of gravity 
and grotesques ess in their faces. Many of them are 
old bachelors, whose faces are often longer than their 
purses. There is a sharp, searching, supercilious air 
about their hats, which is quite characteristic of the 
wearers. Men with such hats are not to be trifled 
with. They are exceedingly dogmatical and testy, and 
very apt to get into a towering passion at any person 
who contradicts them. The shape of their hats tells you 
at a glance that they do not give a pin for the opiuion 
of the world. Altogether, the men who wear broad- 
brimmed hats are a strange set of beings. This arises, 
no doubt, from their years, for most of them are ' fifty, 
or, by our lady, inclining to threescore ;' stiff, staid, 
sober, sagacious-looking men, well to do in tbe world, 
who have played their cards well, nnd feathered their 
nests pretty comfortably. They are all rare old fellows, 
with a shrewd expression about tbe comers of their eyes 
which shows that they arc knowing ones. There is a 
proud and portly appearance about their hats ; and they 
are drawn over their owners' brows in a cool resolute- 
looking way, as if ihey were resolved to carry all before 
them. Such potent-looking hats repress all undue 
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It is ilniijerous to banter or joke with a 
mil baring man a bat Tlicso broad-brimmed men 

their lints . 
the ever-shiftin.- baterer alterations 

lake place in the world of hats, theirs remain un- 
changed. They would ,i I moat as soon think of cbawriag 
their reliu'iim as changing They tad 

become complete! 

.:■ without, immediate! . . TEie 

i Tierjdl bwe h i'ii ! 
broad-brimmed hats. They seem greatly to rej 
ig hots with 
n ami symbol of the brotherhood, impar 
them u sedate and substantial aspect. The hat, in 
for mi part and parcel of the Friend, ti stems to grow 
.hi — at least he wunt take it off. III. 

rid ii is. u He will uncover 

neither to rank, wealth, nor beauty. netting 

grand in this. There is U -a stubborn 

Uprightness— A dogged I John Uulliirn in this 

bit hat, which is quite delightful. 
The men who sport (.'hied hats are rather 
boars. \Fe I like to hive rainy di 

willi saeh men, for they are in general no better than 
boald ! . 'I ; . i . ■ beta, Kij/.en. impudent air 
about their hats which creates an unfavourable impression 
respecting those who wear them. 'I hey i re general ly ■ bat 
maybe termed young old men, with dark e 
having little sharp sinister rat eyes and exceedingly c 
looking hook-noses. Ti ing, Cal- 

Ctiatfng expression aboa! tbeir Bsccs, wtAeh sbon Itoa to 

be deep ana men are ' up in trap,' and know the 

differi rue betwixt a hawk and a hand-saw ;is will as their 
neighbours. Many of iliem ure (porting character!, and 
have their outer man encased in t coats and 

belcher handkerchiefs. They are exceedingly knowing 
about degt and horses; bat don't buy either sort of qua- 
drupeds from them, or you will bo sure to be "done 
brown." 

The brown bats form a sort of intermediate tin: 
t«i\t the black and white hall. There is something es- 
I vacant in tbe general appearance of a 
i liat; a sort of soft, billy, lack-a-dsisical, dawdling 
air, which nt once shows that the wearer il I 'weal 
member.' He it not altogether stupid, but he has no 
tact, cannot take a bint however broad, and is perpetually 
getting himself into most uncomfortable scrapes I 
ing or doing something which nobody but one who iMtft 

u hat would say Of do. We do not like to speak un- 
kindly of any race of men, but it cannot lie concealed that 
men who wear brown hats usually belong to the noodle 

The wearers of white bat£ arc in general pleasa: 
lows. Of course they are, as their hats indicate, a little 
light-headed, but still they are nice sociable men. Be- 
ared merchants, superannuated excisemen, small lairds, 
and half-pay officers, are proverbial for wearing 
hats. They are a light-hearted latwnter-IOTing race of 
mortals, who delight in all sorts of wit and a aggerw, and 
rejoice above me-i nit practical jokes 

upon their friends. They ai us talkers, and in- 

in a good deal of bounce and bombast. The stories 
which they tell are often truly wonderful, especially re- 
garding themselves. The persons who wear white bats 
are in general round, rosy-facrd, merry -eyed men, with 
— i-i iij-r snub noses, which give them a very grotesque 

nee, They frequently waar ihcir bats on one side, 
or pushed well back, which gives them a somewhat bold and 
swaggering air. Tbcy have an immense flow of animal 
spirits, and generally come bolt out with whatever is up- 
permost in their mind. In the inside of coaches they talk 
most familiarly with every one, and keep the passengers 
in a roar of laughter at their droll stories and quaint re- 
marks. In an inn, a white-hatted man is in his glory : 
he seems to breath.- the very atmosphere of hilarity and 
happiness; be appears to know every body; at least he 
bows, and nods, and winks to all and sundry. Every cue in 



-fie seems anxious to minister to his euro fort. Yoa 

pplns the landlord familiarly on th» 

I n a-laugfaing by tl tsotnc 

smart j . in a short ad him 

ears of 
I. liut it ii after dinner that he npp 
advantage. lie is essentially of a social ;il dis- 

position rather prone to tarry over bi 

when nil heart waxes merry within him he v 

i 'roar 
I lm.' 

from Ii indicators of tir 

pers and rh... 

transporting tilings from one place to another. 

with articles, lest they should thi ie neat 

heir dress ; rauCpr 

a fan l liins.s from tba pocket to Uic hat. There ia again 
another class of persons who seem to i hat as 

their pocket. They an ed with the 

same number of pockets, but with .i lingular penersity 
tbey cram every tiling into their bal bent a 

letter, a parcel, a r, or pamphlet, or any other 

they invar! .. bat. Tne uses 

to which the bat is put in this way arc inumiierable- 
Angteri make fish-baskets of (hem, fowlers game-bags, 
and we have known commercial travellers carry samples 
of 'strong waters' in their bus. lint it is tbe junior 
mend* Earned professions who most penert the 

bal from its natural and ostensible use. If the on 
tbe hat is a divinity student, it is 
moral essays and skeleton sermons ; or it will be crammed 
so that there is scarce room for his head, with fierce eon- 
trovprsiul pamphlets regarding this or the ol 
which has set all the old women of both sexes a-quaking. 
If it belongs to a disciple of Esculupius, it will be 
with notes — not bank-notes, but notes on cbemi ' 
botany, together with sundry strange and unearthly-look- 
ing instruments, specimens, and preparations, with 
ably a brown paper filled with still browner lo, 
A lawyer's bat baa no sinecure. It is generally stuffed to 
bursting with all sorts of legal documents, buruiri; i 
tions, and sucb like potent papers, all ready to fir: 
the head of some unfortunate caitiff. II. ptr the 

young man's head may be of law, his bat is full 
Von may know a lawyer's clerk at a glance by looking at 

hit hat. It is filled with all mp's ol deadly 
which render it quite a load for tbe poor head. See ho* 
steadily ho walks: be is top-heavy. Mark bow stiff and 
erect be carries his head — ' Eves front.' He dare hardly 
look cither to the right band or the left for fear 
turning the •.-■ruiiibrium of his baL If it is a windy day, 
the unfortunate man b surely to be pitied ; he acenw to 
regard ror; and no 

wonder, fur if bis hat is blown off, its precious burden will 
be scattered to tbe four winds of heaven. He therefore 
clenches bis teeth, and claps both his hands oi at bis bat, 
and mOtt, or rather runs, doggedly forward, determined 
at all hazards to keep on bis hat. 



GEORGE HERIOT AND HIS 
HOSPITAL.* 

Qeorgg HsuoT'a Uushtal, the wealthiest cbs 
endowment in Scotland, and one of tbo noblest monu- 
ments ever reared to tbo memory of a private indiriduaL 
occupies a prominent place among the public buildings of 
Edinburgh. It stands on a rising ground overlooking the 

ing part of the most southerly 
three main eminences on which the city is built. Pre- 



mnir of Gecrm Hanoi : »i<li Ui* UiaUTj of lie I 
founded li> him In Ediabumh . »ud 
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viously to the erection of the New Town, it was considered 
the finest architectural ornament of the Scottish metro- 
and at present, in respect of position and general 
it undoubtedly surpasses even the royal palace of 
Holyrood. The building; was begun in 1026, and completed 
in IC50, from a design by tho celebrated Inigo J. 
which the Gothic, Greek, and Uoniiri styles of architecture 

agultrly but not tutsan 

a spacious quadrangular structure, 1C2 feet each way on 
the outside, three storeys in height in tho central parts, 
ir it the Cornell, which are surmounted by lurrets 
ta the eastern style; the entire boUding eontalafag up- 
wards of two hundred windows, each of which is noted for 
having a different ornamental device. Fronting to tho 
Casilc Hill is the main entrance, surmounted by the arms 
of the founder, above which rises a lofty tower and s[>ire. 
This gateway conducts to the inner court, JM feet sqoan, 
with an arcade on the north add east sides. Hu the 
tooth side, directly opposite the entrance, is the chapel — 
a fine, apartment, 01 feet long by 22 in breadth. It is 
paved with black and white marble, and the glass of the 
windows is beautifully stained; this part of the building 
is also surmounted by a tower and spire The whole 
edifice is enclosed by a splendid terraced balustrade of 
stone, and by spacious pleasure- grounds, laid out with 
excellent taste. The entire cost of its erection was 
somewhere about £30,000 — an enormous sum for the 
times; its present revenues amount to nearly £15,000 
per annum, which are derived chiefly from feu-duties ami 
other landed property within and around Edinburgh. The 
manner in which this princely income is applied, and the 
general objects of the endowment, will be noticed in the 
toque] ; at present wc merely remark that about £10,000 
are expended on the maintenance and education of 180 
youths within the hospital, who must be freemen's aons 
of Edinburgh, while the remainder his for some years 
pist been appropriated to the erection and support of 
several foundation-schools for the education of the chil- 
dren of burgesses and the poor within the city. 

The public have to thank Dr Steven for the latest and 
most complete account of the founder of this magnificent 
charity. Descended from a respectable and ancient 
■ in East Lothian, who there possessed the small 
patrimony of Trabroun, Geoiiqe Heiuot was born at 
Edinburgh in Jnne, 1503. His father was a goldsmith 
in tho city — an occupation which was then identified with 
the professions of banker and pawnbroker — and most have 
been a man of wealth and respectability, since on five dif- 
ferent occasions he was elected deacon-convener of the 
trades, and repeatedly represented the city in the Scottish 
parliament. Of the early history of George, who was 
the eldest of ten children, very little is known. ' There 
can be no doubt, however,' says his reverend biographer, 
' that he received an education worthy of bis father's stand- 
ing in society. This indeed is quite apparent, not merely 
from original letters and other documents of his which hap- 
i ist, but also from '. arious incidents in his after career 
in life. Having been apprenticed to his father's trade, 
and thoroughly initiated into t'.ic different branches of 
that business, he determined, when yet a young man, to 
commence on bis own account. Previously to doing so, 
however, he had revolted to marry. On the Hth of 
January, 1580, accordingly, in the twenty-third year of 
bis age, he entered into a contract of marriage with 
Christian, daughter of the then deceased Simon Warjori- 
baaks, merchant in Edinburgh. The connexion was 
highly respectable ter agreed to give * bis eldest 

tone and apperand air,' within a month after the pro- 
posed marriage, one thousand marks, ' tobcanebt-gyniug 
and pak to him ; ' besides Cite hundred merks additional, 
for • the setting up of ane builli to hiin, furnissing of his 
clething to his marriage, and of work lumes, and uthcris 
nccessaris requisite to ane buith.' With bis wife fa - I si 
to receive the annual interest, at tho rate of 10 per cent., 
Of lti#5 merks leut to the city of Edinburgh. The yearly 
produce of her patrimony was exactly one hundred and 
seven merks six shillings and eight pence, Scottish money; 



and the united capital of the two is said to have been 
1 Is. 81I. sterling. Heriot thus began business with 
rahle advantage. The traditionary statement, 
that he had the good fortune, at this | sited, when passing 
our day along the harbour of Leith, to espy, in tbc sard 
ist discharging from a foreign vessel, a large pro- 
portion of gold, and that he obtained the whole at a mere 
' price, wc regard as pure fiction. That lienor, 
■ in trade from the rcry outset, is 
i ; but this success was assuredly not gained 
by fortuitous or adventitiousciri'iiinstanees. It was, on the 
contrary, so far 33 is known, the result of perse i 
and honourable industry, under the guidance of sound 
principle.' 

At the time we now speak of, Edinburgh was comprised 
within very narrow limits; those large Tracts of ground 
on which the gorgeous streets and squares of the New 
Town have since been erected, as well as those ooctrpied 
by tho humbler edifices of the great southern suburb, 
being then a silvan solitude of field?, orchards, and 
woods, Tho city, i;i fact, might be snid to consist of one 
broad main street, nearly a mile in b n, ti). and still one 
of the most striking and picturesque in Europe, having 
the royal palace at its eastern and the castle at its western 

extremity. This great thoroughfare, comprising Q 
divisions of the Canongate and High Street, runs along 
the summit of the ridge which ends with the preci- 
pice of the castle rock, and is lined on both sides with 
bouses of extreme height, from which diverge to the 
right ami lef<, down the sleep declivities of the bill, a 
BOiialloai number of lanes and alleys. These compara- 
tively narrow precincts contained nearly all the rank, 
wealth, and fashion of the Scottish capital; and hero also 
its chief trade and manufactures were carried on. In one of 
the alleys alluded to. called the Fishmarket Close, ' M 
Heriot' had his residence. 'His first shop or 'buith' was 

one of those small CrcCtious, which, till a comparatively re- 
cent period, were attached toStGilcs'scalhcdral. His shop, 
or kraam,' as it was commonly called, was at the Lady't 
Steps, on the north-east corner of the church. This was a 
central situation, and a much frequented spot. Upon the 
steps leading up to the kratocs, it was customary to imple- 
ment tho bargains made at tbc neighbouring cross, by 
point; through certain formalities, and in presenting the 
hire-penny. In this humble erection, and afterwards in 
one at the west end of the cathedral, Heriot carried on an 
extensive trade as a goldsmith and money-lender. He 
soon recommended himself to the notice of bis sovereign, 
by whom, on the 17Uj July, 1597, he was declared gold- 
smith to Anne of Lenraurk, the gay consort of James VI. 
Ten dsys afterwards, Heriofs appointment was proclaimed 
at the Cross of Edinburgh, by sound of trumpet.* 

During his whole life, King James bad a propensity for 
making favourites, especially of per cms in tho humbler 
ranks ; and the queen's goldsmith might now be regarded 
as having taken the first step to favour and fortune. 
* This, it must be confessed, was a most fortunate ap- 
pointment, for never, truly, did tradesman get a better 
customer. There is no question that Heriot was princi- 
pally indebted to Anne Of Denmark for the acquisition of 
bis large fortune. Few of our sovereigns have been more 
addicted than was Anne to the extravagant bestowal of 
diamond rings and other valuable ornaments on favouritcs. 
Hcr rage for finery was perhaps carried to an unjustifiable 
nil .! icument* preserved in the charter- 
room of the Hospital, Gtrikingly exhibit the ruling passion 
of the queen in this respect, and the no less proverbial 
caution of her worthy goldsmith. 'When her majesty was 
desirous of procuring on advance of money, or some new 
trinkets, whether for personal use or for gifts, it was no 
unusual thing to pledge with htm the most precious of her 
jewels.* One of these pawnbroking transaction! 
royal consort, gave rise to a ebanOtexiatiC letter from 
James, quoted by Dr Steven, and addressed ' to our traitt 

* Kraam is s Dutch word, lilerallj siimifvuij t booth, or Ira- 
jura} shop at a market or fair. 



coiumtf and eounsallour, the Lord of Newbottle,' in which 
the king requires his lordship to ' satisfie and mak pametit 
to George Heriot, younger, of that sowmc expressit in our 
precept, of the first and reddyest of our taxationn. IMtaK 
our dearest bedfellow is the Queenia jowallis were ingadged 
for this sowrne.' Though almost constantly in pecuniary 
difficulties, and not over scrupulous in general about pav- 
ing bit debts, his majesty on this occasion states thai his 
honour was concerned in relieving the jewels; and the 
earl is accordingly directed to satisfy Heriot ' off the first 
end of that sow me destinat to the dispatch of our am- 
bassadour to Prance,' or * ony nther part of our taxations 
being presentlie or that sal happin to cum first in pom 01 
your substitutis hands.' In the management of a shrewd 
and upright man of business like Heriot, such transac- 
tions must have been extremely profitable. 

The worthy tradesman'* next important step on the 
road to affluence was his appointment as jeweller t" <!><' 

king himself. The precept conveying this appointment 
is dated at ' Ifalierudhous the (MM { ltb) day of Apryill, 
1601,' and sets forth that ' our souerane Lord and Lady, 
remembering the gude service done to their majesties be 
George Heriote younger, goldsmith, burges of Edinburgh, 
and how that he is maist able and uualifeit to discharge 
the services underwritten to thair majesties honour and 
rmitentcnent, quherinhehcsalreddy gevinaneguidprufe,' 
therefore constitute him ' during all the dayis of his lyif- 
lymc jewaller to bis majestic and goldsmith to hir ma- 
kstl *!•>.' with all the offices thereof, and * sindrie privilegia, 
preheminencis, fiei (fees), and dewtiea appertcning and 
bclanging thairunto.' The fees attached to the two offices 
thus flatteringly conferred, and of which the royal ' ofli- 
ciaris" were enjoined to make 'guid and thankful! pay- 
ment,* were very considerable. ' So entirely, indeed, did 

yal household seem to require Heriot in his double 
capacity of goldsmith and cashier, that an apartment in 
the palace of Holy rood was actually prepared in which he 
might regularly transact business. It has been computed, 
thai during the ten years which immediately preceded the 

fan of King James to the throne of Great Britain, 
lleriot's bills for the queen's jewels alone could not amount 
to less than 450,000 sterling. Imitating the extrava- 
gance of the court, the principal nobility and gentry of 
Scotland also vied with one another in the frequency and 
COM lines* of their purchases. Like royalty, too, they were 
often glad to avail themselves, in times of emergency, of 
pecuniary accommodation from Heriot.' From this time 

he seems to have become the principal money-dealer in 
Scotland, and frequently held in pledge the most valuable 
property of the crown. I>r Steven prints a curious letter, 
from which it appears that for some time be actually held 
way certain title-deeds belonging to the Chapel 
Of Stirling, besides several legal instruments and 
papal bulls. 

In the beginning of 1603 King James was called to the 
throne of England, and on the 5th of April set out with 
no little pageantry for the southern capital. • He bade 
farewell to his queen,' Bays Miss Agnes Strickland,* ' in 
the High Street of Edinburgh. They were both dissolved 
in tears. The whole population of the Scottish metropolis 
witnessed this conj ugal parting, and loudly mourned the 
departure of their sovereign, and joined tlioir tears to 
those of his anxious consort." On this memorable occa- 
sion, of course, the services of the court-jeweller were in 
especial requisition. He furnished his majesty and the 
Scottish nobles who accompanied his progress southwards 
with money and an abundant supply of valuable trinkets ; 
and during the two months which intervened before Queen 
Anno followed her consort to London, HerioL's assistance 
was frequently required. He himself was now ' too im- 
portant a person, and in various respects too closely con- 
B4 etad with bis sovereign's arrangements, to bo allowed a 
long absence from his wonted post. Accordingly, we soon 
find our goldsmith in London ' dwclland forcanent the 
New Exchange.' ' 



' Lira aribe Queens of England, TOl «tt. p. 384. 



About this time Heriot became a widower, though it 
would seem that no particulars as to his wife's history or 
the number of her children bave been ascertained. After 
a five years' residence in London he returned to Scotland, 
' abounding in wealth and high in reputation, For the 
purpose of forming a matrimonial alliance with Alison 
Primrose, eldest daughter of James Primrose, the grand- 
fat her of the first Earl of Kosebcrry. This marriage, 
advantageous to both parties, took place at Edinburgh in 
the autumn of 1608.' The bridegroom hod reached the 
grave age of forty- five — the lady was only sixteen. There 
is) a portrait of Heriot in the council-room of the hos- 

Eital, probably taken about this time, which represents 
im apparently in the vigour of life, habited in a court- 
dress of the period, with a richly embroidered mantle, 
and an ample lawn ruff or collar. Of this likeness it has 
been well said, that the fair hair overshadowing the 
thoughtful brow and calm calculating eve, with the cast 
of humour on the lower pare of the countenance, are all 
indicative of the genuine Scottish character, and well dis- 
tinguish a personage fitted to move steadily and wisely 
through the world, with a strength of resolution to ensure 
success, and a disposition to enjoy it. 

On returning to London the prosperous goldsmith ex- 
perienced so large au increase of business that he was 
actually unable to procure in that city the necessary num- 
ber of workmen. His royal patron extricated him from 
this ilili'inma in a manner extremely characteristic. He 
issued a proclamation addressed to all magistrates and 
justices throughout the kingdom, commanding ibem to 
• i.iKcupp' for the service of bis crony as many journeymen 
as be should require, only stipulating that they were to 
receive such wages ' as in theii cases are usually accus- 
tomed.' Her majesty, whose extravagance bad increased 
with her elevation, now actually became bankrupt, Heriot 
being her principal creditor ; but £20,000 sterling was 
immediately drawn from the public chest for payment of 
her debts, and her jointure was incrrased to 3000 a-year. 
Heriot's second wife died without children in the year 
1612, aud he continued a widower during the remainder 
of his life. If be had any children by the first marriage 
they seem to bave died in early life i but it appears 
that be bad two illegitimate daughters, who were after- 
wards well provided for. A number of his business let- 
ters, and petitions for payment to the king and queen, 
who were almost constantly his debtors, ore given in the 
memoir, to which we have not Bpace to advert. The first 
notice of his intention to devote his fortune to charitable 
uses occurs in a disposition and assignation of his property 
dated September 3, 1623, in which the general plan of the 
hospital is very distinctly laid down. His last will and 
testament is dated on the 10th December of the same 
year. He died at London, on the I'Jih February, 
in the sixty-first year of his age, and was interred hi b m 
own parish church of Kt Martin's-in-the-Fietds, on the 
20th of the same month. The founders of charitable in- 
slitiiiiuns have often been unjust or unkind to their relo- 
tives. Not 10 George Heriot. * That Heriot,' as IJr 
Steven truly remarks, 'had not forgotten his relations 
and intimate friends, as well as his dependants, while be 
bequeathed a lure sum for a truly bene eet in 

Edinburgh, will best be shown by an analysis of bis last 
testament.' This important document, after pro- 
amply for all who had claims upon him, designs the 
due of his fortune for the building of an hospital toboard, 

clothe, ami educate poor fatherless boya, ions of burgesses 
of Edinburgh; appoints the lord provost, magistrates, 
town-councillors, and established ministers of that city 
perpetual fOTernors of the institution, and nominates bis 
friend and fellow- townsman, Dr Walter Dalcanquall, dean 
of Rochester, to draw up a body of statutes or laws for 
their guidance, which Dr Steven has printed at length in 
•ridix. 
From existing documents, it appears that the exact 
sum which the administrators eventually received for the 
erection and maintenance of the hospital was £23,025, 
10s. 3 jd., to which has since been added by bequcs' 
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various parties, some of whom had been educated » itliin 
its wslls, upwards of £0000. For its present large reve- 
nue it is indebted to the prudence ind care of its early 
governors, who from time to time purchased lands in the 
neighbourhood of the city, -which have become exceedingly 
valuable in consequence of the feoing of the New Town. 
The foundation-stone was laid on the 1st of July, 1628, and 
the building went On with spirit till 1039, when it was 
stopped by the revolutionary troubles till 1IM2. From the 
treasurer's book of disbursements in Scottish money, for 
the year 1632, the following ex traordinary particulars are 
extracted : — 

Much SH To the wemen that drew In the cairt, at redding [olear- 

ina] the fnwnrt, . . xniiij s. 

To the S workmen that o&Uit the c-airt. . iii lit. xij •. 

• St To IhaSw wD sP Unit >\fw bj the curt, . xsiviij ■. 

To the men thai katpll thame, iii lib. xii a. 

Arril 7 To the Swriuen thai drew the red, . ixiiiir i. 

Jqpe S T<> tli«* i?entlow»-ni.Mi that oulk [week], Kails. 

for 6 blinkell* to the wumenirt harul*, with 
the cbeinueds to thnrne, pryce of tile piece, 
kxliija. la .... vii lib. iiij «. 

Mair for 14 loin for lhair walitis and thalr 

hands, al vi «. the piece, li . . itij lib. iiij 9. 

Tor ane qubip to Che gontlcwernen In the cairt, xi; e. 

' We hope (says Dr Steven ) that no one, on perusing; the 
above, will conclude that in Scotland females wcre.wrw- 
rallij put to such servile and shocking work in the seven- 
teenth century. These women and gentU'iromen, we have 
no doubt, were hardened offenders, upon whom every kind 
of church censure bad been fruitlessly expended. There 
being then no bridewells or houses of correction, it seems 
probable that the magistrates, whose jurisdiction extended 
even to hanging, and drowning in the North Loch, had 
tried the effect of public exposure, by sending these cul- 
prits to clear the fou ndat ion for the hospital. To prevent 
ibeir escape, locks and shackles had been uaed in the 
scandalous manner noticed in the treasurer's account.' In 
1636, the governors purchased the lands of Broughton, 
and thereby became lords paramount of that barony; and 
' courts were regularly held under the auspices of the 
hospital for fully a century, for the investigation of cases 
of offence committed within the regality; and sometimes 
even capital crimes were tried before the baron bailie' ap- 

Eointed by the governors. This jurisdiction was purchased 
y government in 1750 for £486, 10s. 8d. 
In 1(550, when the building was almost finished, Oliver 
Cromwell, after the battle of Dunbar, took possession of 
Edinburgh, and quartered his sick and wounded soldiers 
in Hcriot'i Hospital. In 1659, it was appropriated to 
the original purpose of its foundation. Thirty boys were 
elected on the 1 1th of April ; and in June, the hospital 

was ' dedicat in a very soleme miner, when the hail 
magistrates of Edinburgh were present.' 

From this time the affairs of the institution enjoyed a 
steady course of prosperity, and the number of Its inmates 
was gradually increased. It must be confessed, however, 
that for a long time the internal management was ex- 
tremely defective. We ourselves recollect when the 
Herioters, as the boys are called, possessed the bad repu- 
tation of being the most mischievous youths in Edin- 
burgh ; and if the reports from some of themselves are 
not exaggerated, several of their teachers indulged in 
severities, bot to say cruelties, which, we rejoice to know, 
have since altogether ceased. Dr Steven alludes parti- 
cularly to a vile system of fagging, once prevalent among 
the boys, known in the hospital by the name of the Oar- 
ring Law. ' After a boy had been five years in the Institu- 
tion, be was duly recognised by his companions as a garrer 
— a word derived from the Scotch gavr, to force. Over the 
younger herioters be ruled like a despot. Those, how- 
ever, who had entered the hospital the half-year after 
him, were excepted. The six oldest boys in the house 
were denominated ' The Muckle Chields,' and the next 
seven ' The Casting Votes.' By these seven were the 
younger boys organized ; and in their hands was the chief 
command. They directed all their bickeringi, ' both in and 
out of town ; statedly held courts, either in a class-room 

* Piiched haiU'M.in which atone* were the principal weapons o —d . 



cleared for the purpose, or in a retired corner of the 
Green. At such meetings, conducted with much apparent 

Sravity, all matters of dispute among their comrades were 
efinitely settled. Immediately after a boy's entrance 
to the hospital, he was sadly maltreated ; or, as it was 
styled, 'tamed into the gsrring law.' If ho was ever 
found guilty of disclosing any of the secrets of this fra- 
ternity, or of giving the least hint that he was ill-used, 
he was summarily cited before the septemvirate, when 
what was deemed a merited sentence was pronounced, and 
the punishment was forthwith inflicted. The parents of 
the young boys were under the necessity of sending money 
with them aa the safest passport to favour. We have 
been teld, that, at one period, the garrers seldom ate the 
food supplied by the hospital ; that they frequently fared 
most sumptuously, havinp the cook completely under 
their control. It is unnecessary to enter more into detail . 
Their exploits, in truth, wero various, sometimes ingeni- 
ous, but daring and thoughtless in the extreme. We have 
no hesitation in saying, that the reins of the internal 
government of the institution were at times not held by 
practised or steady hands. Several of the persons origin- 
ally placed at the head of the hospital had never received 
a liberal education : they were decayed tradesmen, and 
were totally unacquainted with the management and right 
training of the boys. Some of them, too, when placed in 
the house-governor's chair, carried themselves rather 
cavalierly towards those to whom the business of education 
was mora immediately intrusted. Hence there were fre- 
quent iarrings. and the very object for which those indivi- 
duals had been appointed was too much neglected. Had 
Erompt measures been taken at this period, we should pro- 
abl y never have heard of the garring law ; and pe rh aps not 
a little of this evil was due to the ruder spirit and inferior 
civilisation of the times. It was in the laxity of discipline 
which obtained under the early management that the 
garring law had its birth, and was allowed silently to be 
reduced almost to a regular system. The hend-masters, 
towards the close of last century, and even till within the 
last twenty years, were engaged in arresting and eradicat- 
ing evils of more than a century's growth." However, 
it is gratifying to know that many of the Herioters, 
in after-life, have not only justified the expense incurred 
in their education by their talents and respectability, but 
have gifted or bequeathed handsome sums to the institu- 
tion, in grateful remembrance of the benefits it conferred 
on them in their early years. 

We have already stated, that the number of boys at 
present enjoying the advantages of the hospital is 180. 
These youths are comfortably lodged and fed within the 
house, are dressed in a plain uniform, and receive in- 
struction in English, writing, arithmetic, mathematics, 
Latin, Greek, French, music, drawing, and dancing. The 
estimated annual expense of each boy is £29, -3s. id. On 
leaving the hospital at the aga of fourteen, those who be- 
come apprentices, liesidcs an outfit of clothing, receive 
£10 annually for live years, and £5 at the close of their 
apprenticeship, if they have conducted themselves pro- 
perly. Those wishing to follow any of the learned pro- 
fessions, and who upon examination prove themselves 
' hopeful scholars,' are sent to the University of Edin- 
burgh for four years after leaving the hospital, with an 
allowance of £30 per annum. The sum of £200 is like- 
wise paid annually to ten bursars otherwise not connected 
with the institution, who receive £20 each — a preference 
being shown to deserving youths who have attended the 
Edinburgh High School. The total number of boys ad- 
mitted into the house from H559 to February 1845 inclu- 
sive, has been 3bi8. or about twenty every year ; and it 
is a curious fact, that though the endowment was ex- 
pressly given for the 'maintenance, relief, bringing up, 
and educatiounc of puir fathrrles bairncs," the whole num- 
ber of fatherlm children admitted does not exceed 700. 
The high character of the education, andl the pecuniary 
advantages of the institution, render many persons, other- 
wise in tolerable circumstances, anxious to place their 
sons under it* roof ; and instances are not uncommon of 
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Uials purchasing the freedom of the city with 110 
other dew than that of getting a child introduced into 
Iteriot's Hospital. \ recent act of . . how- 

ever, renders it imperitlre an the governor! to give 

the preference to tail drcn in £•• -.ir circum- 

itaaca. 

ll now only remains to notice the I i datioa- 
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in iti i 
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apprentice teachers, 
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us and 
roos working order.' 
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routh or 
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1 ! Will .. 
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THE BOTE IN' JANTARY. 

raoat the go i 
I inn the pood fortun- to become acquainted, in I 

able. It was there thai, animated by a flask of 

Kh-'ui youth., 

sudwi: ; tlirin ex- 
treme!, 
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those of all 
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i wis introduced) that 1 became acquainted with Amelia; 
my destiny led me. to her homo on i he evening of her as- 
r ■ irpj mo— I mw Mademoiselle de Bel- 
mont, ami from i I her image iriu engraven in 
art. 'l be mother frowned at the 
light <>r» good-locJiiug young- man; but my timid, 
..nil ;.. rhsps somewhat pedantic air. re-assured her. 
• few other - -ns— daughters and ui 

anaion: it was summer — Ihqy obtained 
permission to walk in tlir? garden, under thi 

their mammas. I I 
; and with i dress a word to i 

her |)pc 
t conrerMtio Ito me as charming as her 

erron: abc sjol. 
yond Iier years. In nuking soma idcssnnt remarks on 
of men in general, ibe obs 'what 

she most di nolrnee of tempi rally of 

a calm disposition, I was disposed to boast of it ; but not 
having the I ibto her idea, and 

said so much ag ..it I coold not well bo 

of an tactfa 

an api I ' 1 to 

talk mi ! f doing 

appeared t 

with pleasure"; but when they c pter of 

lasliious, I had no more to - an unknown lan- 

. her «li<l alii In it. Then sue- 

i observation, on Ibe flowers in the garden : ) knew 

more of this than of the fashions', but I might Dke- 

bave my particular taste; and to decide, 1 waited to 

I ired f r the n 

inimatcdin : r chosen flower. Prom 

me for me the (joeea of flowers. 

: pretty little lauc/hin . 'how 

favourites are condemned to death this 

i . ' ■ Every on ■.' ropiieil she; ' I renounce them - 

" and too ungrateful a 
task ; in to think I know nothing about it.' 

Went resolution to ask too explanation 

: she gave it to me : 'You 

just learned that I am pas9i und of roses: 

1 111 fender rf 

than 1 1 in ; and I hare long had the neatest wish 

, \.- i- V'eai 's- 

"vr succeeded. Every 

■ int. i rata; the 

been able to 

offer OS little » 1 i • 1 I knot 

culture of flowers, as to be perfectly ignorant thai it m 

possible to have roses in winter ; but from the moment I 

understood that it might be', without a miracle, and that 

incessant attention only was neeessar . I promised myself, 

be first of J < dd not. pass « itli- 

s oifering her mother n rose-tree in blow. We 

return lose was Ion the watch, that 1 

my name in a whisper. ] h-r companion 

• I know Iiitn only by reputation; they say he 

is an author; anil so learn * a j>ro- 

4 I should have guessed it." said Amelia: "he 

How thankful was I 

fur i, 

a gardener, and m 
fifty rose-ln i be put in rues. 

il fortune indeed,' thought I, 'if, 
ne at least does not flower.' On 

chase > I 'I returned 

i . ■ 

hiving rot 

• 

an those of my phil phical lectures. 1 boill 

-. Mi milk-pail bad I 
on to far i i iho It. lit it on ber 

iud my rose was not yet transplanted into its vase; but 



I saw itgall in blow. In the mean time. 1 was happy only 
in imagination ; 1 no longer saw Amelia ; they ceased to 
invite me to the dowager parties, and she was not allowed 
to mix in those of young pe n 1 1. I mntl then be restrict- 
ed utitil my introducer whs in i state of presentation, to 
her every evening pan by with her mother, aa 
they went to their parties. Happily for me, Madame do 

Helmont was men :i coward in a carriage that she pre- 
ferred walking when it I knew the hour 

atvhich they were in tho habit of I is ; I learned 

to distinguish the sound of the hell ol . m that 

of all the others of tl i myaindo 

always open ; It tl 'I De*fd tbeirgtte unclose, 

I snatched up some folnme, which i turned up- 

side down, inflow, as if pru- 

ndy, and tli 

. and this it 

was sir. ■ her still more deeply. The 

• of her dross ■ her riot dirk hair 

id, and falling in ringfats on her 

id ; ber slight and graceful figure— her step at 

once lisht and commanding — the fairy foot, that the care 

of guarding the mowy i red visible, inflamed my 

admiration ; while her • led manner, 

her Bttentioo to her mother, and the affability with « ■lib-h 

ire, I 
began, too, to fancy that, limited as were my opportunities 
of attracting her notice, I was not entirely indiffen ant to 
ber. i : Leaving home, the usually ci 

to the opposite side of the street ■. for had she pawed dose 
to my windows, she guessed that, intently occupied as I 
ehoSB to app ; not well raise Bkf try 

then, as she came near my house, there was 
something to say. in rather a louder tone, as, • Take 
. lean heavier on me; do yon feel Bold ?' i 

-. looked at her, salui. I 1 r. mid generally 
encountered the transient glance of my divinity, who, 
with a blush, lowered her eyes, and returned my salute. 

i 'ber, all enveloped in cloak and hood, saw n ; 
1 in every thing—ana surrendered my heart. A 

! ' • n 

Abridgment of Practical Phih lophy;" I 

iy course of lectures — was successful, and the edi- 
tion was sold. My booluelli that I had 

copies remaining, came to beg one for a customer of hi -, 
who was extremely anxious to get it ; and he named 
Mademoiselle Amelia Belnionl. I ashed with 

ire; and to conceal my embarrassment, I laugh 
inquired, what could a girl of ber age want aril 
■ I IW 'To rear! it, sir — doubtless," replied the book- 
seller; 'Mademoiselle Amelia does not resemble the 
generality of young ladies : she prefers useful to am 
books.' lie then mentioned the names of mtcmI that lie 
had lately sent to her] and gave mo a high opinion i 
taste. ' From her impatience for your book,' «dii 
I can answer for il, that it will M BtttTMd will* 
pleasure. Mure than ten messages have been sent ; at 
last I promised it for to- morrow, and i beg of you to en- 
able me to keep my word." 1 thrilled with joy, as I gave 
1 1 it ii the volume, at the Idea that Amelia would read my 
sentiments, and that she would learn to know 
October v, . ,s?sof rose- 1 

•hose; 
anri | wa« as delighted to count them in my room, as a 
miser would his I ill looked rather 

Mrsr, but then ill • they had not ;. 

t lo the new earth. I read all that 
was ever written mi the culture of roses, with touch more 

>n I bad fori 
and 1 - .-an. I | 

stem, ud 
gardener intnon would 1 1 - > ■■ ■ 

nossibb . i- being 

-: en- 
■ it. ■ It i 
1 1 1, closing the volun itionj 
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• always in extreme* : let ui try the medium between 1 these 
opposite opinions.' I established a pood thermometer in 
my room; and, according to its indications, 1 put them 
outside the windows or took them in. You may guess 
that fifty vases, to which ! Rave t hi* exercise three orfour 
timet a-day, according to the variations of the atmosphere, 
did not leave me much idle lime ; and this was the occu- 
pation of a professor of philosophy! Ah! well might they 
bavr taken bis chair from him, and sent him back to 
school, a thousand times more childish than the youngest 
of those pupils to whom I hurried over the customary 
routine of philosophical lessons. My whole mind was 
fixed on Amelia and my rose-tree*. 

The death of the greater number or my rtirss. however, 
soon lightened my labour; more than half of them never 
struck root. I flungthera into the fire; a fourth part of 
those that remained, after unfolding' some little leaves, 
stopped there. Several assumed a blackish yellow tint 
ana gave me hopes of blossoming ; some flourished sur- 
prisingly, bat only in leaves; others, to my great joy, 
were covered with buds ; hut in a few days they always 
got that little yellow circle which the gardeners call the 
collar, and which is to them a mortal milady — their 
•talks twisted, they drooped, and finally fell, one after 
the other, to the earth ; not a single bud remaining on 
my poor trees. This withered my hopes ; and the more 
care I took of my invalids, the more I shifted them from 
window to window, the worse they grew. At last, one of 
them, and but one, promised to reward my trouble 
Thickly covered with leaves, it formed a handsome bush, 
from the middle of which sprung out a vigorous branch, 

'<! with six beautiful buds that got do collar — grew, 
enlarged, and even discovered, through their calicos, a 
slight rose lint. There were still six long weeks before 
the new year ; and certainly four at least of my precious 
buds would be blown by that time. Behold me now re- 
compensed for all my pains ; hope ro-entered my heart, 
and every moment I looked on my beauteous introducer 
with Botapt a oe nc r , 

On the 2 7th of Noveml>er, a day which I can never for- 
get, the sun rose in all its brilliance ; I thanked Heaven, 
and hastened to place my rose-tree, and such of its com- 

E anions as yet survived, on a peristyle in the court. (I 
ave already mentioned that I lodged on the ground 
floor.) I watered them, and went, as usual, to gin- BJT 
philosophical lecture. 1 then dined, drank to the health 
of my rose, and returned to take my station at my window, 
with a quicker throbbing of the heart. 

Amelia's mother had been slightly indisposed; for 
eight days she bad not left the house, and consequently I 
had not seen my fair one. On the first morning I had 
observed the physician going in; uneasy for ber, I con- 
trived to cross his way, questioned him, and was com- 
forted. I afterwards learned that the old lady had re- 
covered, and was to make her appearance abroad on this 
day at a grand gala given by a baroness, who lived it the 
end of the street. I was then certain to see Amelia pass 
by, and eight days of privation bad enhanced that 
thought. I am sure Madame de Belmont did not look to 
this party with as much impatience ai I did. She was 

always one of the first : it had scarcely struck five, when 
I heard the bell of her gate. 1 took up a book — there I was 
at my post — and presently I saw Amelia appear, dazzling 
with dress and beauty as she gave her arm to her mother. 
Never yet had the brilliancy of her figure so struck me ; 
this time there was no occasion for her to speak to catch 
my eyes ; they were I'ued on her, but hers were bent 
down ; however, she guessed that I was there, for she 
passed slowly to prolong my happiness. I followed her 
with my gaze, until she entered the house ; there only she 
turned her head for a second ; the door was shut, and she 
disappeared, but remained present to my heart. I could 
DoltLer close my window, nor cease to look at the 
baroness's hotel, as if 1 c:uld see Amelia through the 
walls; 1 remnincd there till all objects were fading into 
obscurity. The approach of night, and the frosliness of 
the air, brought to my recollection that the rose-tree was 



•till on the peristyle : never had it been so ptedoas to to* : 
I hastened lo it, and scarcely was I iu the antechamber, 
when I heard a singular noise like that of an animal brows- 
ing, and tinkling its bells. I trembled. I flew, and I 
had the grief to find a sheep quietly standing beside nay 
rose-trees, of which it was making its evening repast with 
no slight avidity. 

1 caught up the first thing in my way ; it was a heavy 
staff; I wished to drive away the gluttonous beast ; alas 1 
it was too laic ; he bad just bitten off the beautiful branch 
of buds; heswall owed them one after another; and in spite 
of the gloom, I could sec, half out of bis mouth, the finest 
of them all, which in a moment was champed like the 
Mat 1 was neither ill-tempered nor violent, but at this 
Bight I was no longer master of myself. Without well 
knowing what I did, I discharged a blow of my staff on 
the animal, and stretched it at my fa r. No sooner did 
I perceive it motionless than I repented of having killed 
a creature unconscious of the mischief it bad done, Was 
this worthy of the professor of philosophy, the adorer of 
tho gentle Amelia ? But thus to eat my rose-tree, my 
only hope to get admittance to her ! When I thought on 
its annihilation. I could not consider myself so culpable. 
However, the night darkened. I heard the old servant 
crossing the lower passage, and I called her. * Catharine,' 
I lid 1. ' bring your light, there is mischief here : you left 
the stable-door open (that of the court was also unclosed); 
one of your sheep has been browsing on my rose-trees, 
and I have punished it." 

She MOD t-amo with the Ian thorn in her hand. * It is 
not one of our sheep.' said she ; ' I have just come from 
them ; tho stable-gate is abut, and they are all » 
Rut what do I see.!' exclaimed she. when near: ' it Is the 

Ert sheep of our neighbour, Mademoiselle Amelia de 
idinont. Poor Robin ! what bad luck brought you here t 
Ob, how sorry she will be!' 

1 nearly dropped down beside Robin. f Of Mademoi- 
selle Amelia!' said I, in a trembling voice; 'baa she 
actually a sheep!" 

' Oh, no, she has none at this moment, but that which 
lies there, with its four legs up in the air : she loved it as 
herself; sec the collar that she worked for it with her own 
bands.' I bent to look at it. It was of red leather orna- 
mented with little bells, and she had embroidered on it in 
gold thread — ' Robin belongs to Amelia de Belmont she 
loves him, and begs that he may be restored to her.' 
What will she think of the barbarian who killed him in 
a fit of passion P — the vice that she most detests. She it 
right, it has been fatal to her sheep ! Yet if be should be 
only stunned by a blow ! Catharine, run, ask for some 
sstber, or eait dV vU, or hartshorn — run, Catharine, run ! ' 
Catharine set off : 1 tried to make it open its mouth — 
my rose-bud was still between its hermetically sealed 
teeth ; perhaps tho collar pressed it ; in fact, the throat 
was swelled. I got it off with difficulty; something fell 
from it at my feet, which I mechanically took up and put 
into my pocket without looking at, so much waa I ab- 
sorbed in anxiety for the resuscitation. I nibbed him 
with all my strength; I grow more and more impatient 
for tin- return of Catharine. She came with a email phial 
in her hand, calling out in her usual manner, ' Here, sir — 
here's the medicine. I never opened uny mouth about it 
to Mademoiselle Amelia ; I pity hercnough without that.' 
' What is all this, Catharine P Where have you seen 
Mademoiselle Amelia ? and what is her affliction, if ahe 
does not know of her favourite's death P ' 'Oh, sir, this is a 
terrible day for the poor young lady. She was at the end 
of tho street searching for a ring which ahe had lost ; and 
it was no trifle, but the ring that her dead father bad got 
as a present from the Emperor, and worth, they say, more 
ducats than I have hnirson my head. Her mother lent 
it to her to-day for the party ; she has lost it, tba knows 
neither how nor where, and never missed it till she drew 
off her glove at supper. And, poor soul ! the glove was 
on again in a minute, for fear it should ba seen that the 
ring was wanting, and she slipped out to search for it all 
along the street, but has not found it.' 
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It (track me that the substance (hat bad fallen from the 
(heap's collar had the form of a ring — could it possibly 
ht ! — I looked at it ; and judge of my joy — it was Madams 
de Belmont's ring, and really very beautiful and costly. 
A secret presentiment whispered to me that this was a 
better means of presentation thou the rose-tree. I pressed 
the precious ring to my heart and to my lips ; assured 
mjself lint the "liecp was really dead ; and leaving: him 

stretched near the devastated roso-trccs, I ran into the 
ttreet, dismissed those who were seeking in vain, and sta- 
tioned myself at my door to await the return of my 
neighbours. I saw from a distance the flambeau that pre- 
ceded them, quickly distinguished their voices, and com- 
Sirehended by them, that Amelia had confessed her mis- 
ortune. The mother scolded bitterly; the daughter 
wept, and said, ' Perhaps it may be found.' ' Oh, yes, 
perhaps,' replied the mother, with irritation. * It is too 
rich a prize to him who finds it. The emperor gave it to 
your deceased father, on the field when ho saved his life ; 
he set more value on it than all he possessed besides, and 
now you have thus flung- it away ! But the fault is mine, 
for baring trusted you with it. For some time back you 
bare teemed quite bewildered.' I heard all this u I 
followed at some paces behind them ; tbey reached home ; 
and I had the cruelty to prolong, for some moments more, 
Amelia's mortification. I intended that the treasure 
should procure the entree of their dwelling, and I waitell 
till they had got ap stairs. I then had myself announced 
as the Bearer of good news ; I was introduced, and respect- 
fnlly presented the ring to Madame dc Belmont : and how 
delighted seemed Amelia! and how beautifully she 
brightened in her joy, not alone that the ring was found, 
but lint 1 was the finder. She cast herself on her 
.-'$ bmom, and turning on mc her eyes, humid with 
tears, though beaming with pleasure, she clasped her 
hands, exclaiming, « Oh, sir, what obligation, what grati- 
tude do we not owe to yon ! ' 

• Ah, mademoiselle ! ' returned I, ' you know not to 
whom you address the term gratitude.' 

• To one who has conferred on me a great pleasure," said 
she. 

' To one who has caused you a serious pain — to the 
killer of Robin ! ' 

' You, sir? — I cannot credit it — you are not so cruel.' 

• No , bat I am so unfortunate. It was in opening his 
collar, which I have also brought to you, that your ring 
fell on the ground. You promised a great recompense to 
him who should find it ; I dare to solicit that recompense : 
grant me my pardon for Robin's death.* 

• And I, air — I thank you for it,' exclaimed the mother. 
' t could never endure that animal ; it took up Amelia's 
entire tima, and wearied mo out of all patience with its 
bleating. If you had not killed it who knows where 
it might have carried my diamond ! But how did yon get 

it entangled in the collar? Amelia, pray explain all this.' 
Amelia's heart was agitated ; she was as much grieved 
that it was I who had killed Robin, as that be was dead — 
' Poor Robin,' said she, drying a tear, ' he was rattier too 
fond of running out. Before leaving home I bad put on 
hi. collar, that he might not be lost— he had always been 
brought back to uie. The ring must have slipped under 
his collar. I hastily drew on my glove, and never missed 
it till 1 was at supper. 

' What good luck it wax tbat he went straight to this 
gentleman's!' observed the mother. 

• Yea— for you,' said Amelia. ' He was cruelly received. 
Was it such a crime, sir, to enter your door?' 

• 1 1 was night,' I replied ; ' I could not distinguish the 
collar, and I learned, when too late, tbat the animal be- 
longed to you.' 

■ It was well that you did not know it," said the mother, 
' or whero would have been my ring?' 

' II is necessary, at least,' said Amelia, ' that I should 
know how my favourite could have so greatly offended yoo.' 

• Oh, mademoiselle, be had dovoured my hope, my 
happiness — a superb rose-tree about to blow, that I bad 
been, long watching, and intended to present to— to— a 



person on Xew-Y ears-day.' Amelia smiled, blushed, 
extended her lovely band towards rae, and murmured — 
' All is pardoned.' * If it had eaten up a rose-tree about 
to blow,' cried out Madame dc Belmont, ' it deserved a 
thousand deaths. 1 would give twenty sheep for a rose- 
tree in blow.' ' And 1 am much mistaken,' said Amelia, 
with the sweetest M M 9 . ' if this very rose-tree was not 
intended for you.' ' For me ! You have lost your senses, 
child ; I have not the honour of knowing the gentleman.' 
' But he knows your partiality for roses; I mentioned it 
one day before him — the only time 1 ever met him — at 
Madame de S.'s. Is it not true, sir, that my unfortunate 
favourite had ealen up my mother's rose-tree t' I ac- 
knowledged it, and related the course of training of my 
fifty rose-trees. 

Madame de Belmont laughed heartily, and said 'she 
owed me a double obligation.' ' Mademoiselle Amelia 
has given me my recompense for the diamond,' said I to 

her j 'I cl»im yours also, madame.' ' Ask, sir,, .' 

' Permission to pay my respects sometimes to you." 
' Granted,* replied she, gaily. I kissed her hand respect- 
fully, tbat of her daughter tenderly, and withdrew. But 
I returned the next day— and every day : I was received 
with a kindness that each visit increased — I was looked 
on as one of the family. It was I who now gave my arm 
to Madame de Belmont to conduct her to the evening 
parties ; she presented me as her friend, and tbey were no 
longer dull to her daughter. New-Year's-day arrived. 
I had gone the evening before toa sheepfold in the vicinity 
to purchase a lamb similar to that I bad killed. I col- 
lected from the neighbouring hot-houses all the flowering 
rose-trees I could find; the finest of them was for 
Madame dc Belmont; and the roses of the others were 
wreathed in a garland round the fleecy neck of the Iamb. 
In the evening I went to my neighbours with my presents. 
' Robin and the rose-tree are restored to life,' said I, in 
offering my homage, which was received with sensi- 
bility and gratitude. ' I should also like to give you 
a New-Year's-gift,' said Madame de Belmont to me, ' if 
I but knew what you would best like." ' What I best 
like — ah! if I only dared to tell you!' ' If it should 
chance now to be my daughter — ' I fell at her feet, and 
so did Amelia, ' Well,' said the kind parent, 'there 
then is your New-Year's-gift ready found ; Amelia gives 
you her heart, and I give you her hand.' She took the 
rose wreath from off the lamb, and twined it round our 
united hands. ' And my Amelia,' continued the old pro- 
fessor, as he finished his anecdote, passing an arm round 
his companion, as she sat beside him — ' my Amelia is still 
to my eyes aa beautiful, and to my heart aa dear, as on the 
day when our bands were bound together with a chain of 
flowers.' 



LETTER FROM MADRID BY A RECENT 
GERMAN TRAVELLER. 

(TBAKSLATBD.) 

Whohvbs has had the misfortune to be abut up for four 
long days and nights in the wandering torture-chest, 
named a post-waggon, will comprehend with what sensa- 
tions, on the fifth morning after our departure Trom Seville, 
I heard my neighbour exclaim, ' There is Madrid." So 
must Xenophon's ten thousand Greeks have hoard the 
shout, ' Sea! Sea!' from the advance-guard, when, after 
months of contest and struggles in the barbarian land, 
that pathway to their holy home lay before them. Even 
the mules seemed to gain new strength and courage by 
the sight of Madrid, and their quickenrd gallop brought 
us every minute almost a quarter of a mile nearer the 
city. 

The road, not only in the immediate neigh bmirhnod of 
the capital, but the whole way from Seville, is well brat ; 
and the three hundred miles between the two cities Hugh t 
easily be traversed in less than two days, considering the 
quick pace of our ten mules, changetfevery two hours, or 
oftener, were it not the unfortunate custom of the Spanish 
diligences to make long halts of five, six, or Roll ei b -ht 
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For example, we loft Seville at five \a the morn- 
hour and a half al Cannons, sis leagues 
null's) distant, for breakfast, re 

■ night. 
.- *! Cordova, »!• 

irarelliji? two and 
iliirtr-four hours 
were spent, find \u*t balf of them in the inas. 

ing a:: "t ; but, in reality, only add one metre 

The last trial of this kind I had t- was at 

Acini, the evening before, my or. 

i to remain from rensol till one in the tnomiug, 

ii in the op- 

- journey, • 

u a walk 1 ! 

lilllc 

il \ ■•■.. ■ 

;„. 

in Spain. wa* to be met to the 
I unlj heard in tl 

it, i ' ' i 

in a low va! 1 I ' ■>' bilk A 

■ canal, 

. ns. sash H 
cir«'.l feet Iongi arc (applied. Tli 

I have 
• ii v. nieh much mi n 3 uii 1 in >- 

•filled, which niailr- Ins-, iniprt^siou 

tu remains at A. 

ii.l, so far as tl: 

potiral. Yet 1 fatm! th.-iii by no means 
■ iTortles? and miserable av ! n many 

tablc- 
.i care&II 
:•! valleys, 

. 'I'liO 

lire, anil we now)" 
ont of those tracts of heath or wat 
of Andaln 
, so. also round V 

• ions of mulben 

HIItl|>l'-:i- 

'1 round other ! . Only 

"I then ■: wa 

.. 11. Hi it 0OJ 

I 

I 1 1. On th" other liu:i 

, 'tl with ancient ImiiIiI- 
bieh contribute to 
lis L' . -. is the 

radarrama, which, to 1 

ft on the rii 
Walks and gardens ex- 
thc hi 11 to the I 

of the 

1 sum- 

nuounces the 

w 1 f old elms is 

wises telling 
• outposts 
of To- 
n ' 

in the. 



royal *ity. Thr massive Irchitoclnre of tho briil 

richly 
■, in which it* balustrade of policed 
with singular sli.i 

ire ornamented— all 1 . as an 

(his road leads to the capital of the Spanish 
king. 
And now in regard t Itansa- 

uly mien, a 
I will rather 1 

racnts of t'n 
nares w 

up the Ti irama, 

and Mai The. 

gradual destruction of I ind Madrid, 

t .ii t il, 1 , baa, 

which 
■ 
almost i':0 anow of the Guadarrama, and 

OH sun has 
dUaoh 

%)•< the bjl Iho bridge 

■ 

1 anres 
'1 be 
middle one of these roads run 

I scoriae to the gate of Tolrdo— 00 ■ 
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gate of Atoeha. The entrance of this gale g i 
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of my luggage, and th*n proposed to take me lo a caxa 
ey are railed. I accepted the [ i 

ana am thankful 1 did so, for I have got a most c 
able dwelling at a very reasonable price. The Spaniards 
themselves, when on a jnnmry, prefer t' hi lnas) 

and « ith good reason. They are kept by private fat 
who furnish a couple ol Bona they also 

km; and cleanliness, earefol sttendanee, 
and cheapness, arc tlic essential advantage* which tlicy 
offer beyond hring in an inn 

I had always imagined th.it Madrid win rather a mo- 
dern oiiy. but tbe Ununac here, i 
and edifying information, h mo better, and has 

inundation ot Madrid d.-uVs from 
ifi milleniom before tl HI era. Its builder 

rince Ocnoblanor, son of Kin./ Tiberius of Tuscany, 
and of the prophetess ban the new city 

■ was named Mantua, with the surname Carpet ana, 
ated in tbe he Carpetani, and tu di>tir> 

from the Italian B ig aside 

the Madrid almanac und its 

historical □ '. whon 

'I with an . . Il town, 

-rreater part 
of ita inhabitant!:, raw I home 

loaded with plunder. It »-a< at tout time named Ma- 
gertt— awi r adaJtadSng 

abundance of -,. .,1 r it then enjoyed. I am much better 

E leased with another of tbe name, supported 

y the coat-of-arme of the city, :ind which the ; 

Irid lias for its arms a 
bear standi ii t a,treo ; and this tradition forms 

the commentary. Long ago, when there were only a few 

the forest where Madrid 

now stands, a boy pursued by a bear took refuge in a wild 

cherry-tree. The bear was about to follow him up, when 

the mother of the boy came runniii ■ mis of terror. 

he boy forgettin? his own danger, and thinking only 

08 his mother, cried t.> her from the tree, ' Madre id I 

id ! • Mother, escape. - The two words were united 

!• , and in the name "f the capital of Spain | 

luato the memory of the brave boy. 

Loagbefoic 5 " ta i 1 1 ; • II., Madrid was frequently the re- 
sidence of the court, and the pi the Caatilian 
cortes assembled. Tin first diet at Madrid wan bdd in 
just two hundred years alter the final expulsion or 
rabi from t. I alh of Fen 
the Catholic, Cardinal Ximenee transferred the site of the 

ey from Toledo to Madrid: and even n 

day tbey show tbe hoi Jte of lofun- 

iVom whose window the cardinal pointed out to the 

J, who had m el I i bis right to assume the 

. • artillery ' . with the words, 

rbose are my authorities for ruling till the arrival of 

toe kin,-.' id's authorities were found sufli- 

Charles \ . 

-.-scut alcazar; an la well known I 

Irid to be flier 
alter the death of PI a, oa some 

ences, however, soon I 
that Valladolid was o SCOTefn- 

.. 
f the ri at of i II 

of the 
nt city of 

d ■ Toledo and .'tun di 
inferred on 
great ,es so power - 

look. 
' 
more . 
terior ot lb panlsh manner; 



on the streets, every mark nf national life bus almost en- 
tirely vanished. In the streets of Seville, In Cadll, and 
a Barceloni | i ■ iten without 

by some 111 . oro in 

and that they are in ■ ulation 

of Madrid, on the other hand, has in its outward being 

unite a cosmopolite, thatis,just Dm ; rael r Yetlhaffl 

■•■eA myself too strongly and universally, and must 

The great 
majority of these have retained, eren liere, the most cha> 
itic portion of tbe old nation be mantilla ; 

and I pongratitluti? them on their taste. The Madrid 
ladies are accused of want of elegance, and imh- 
without reason; for, assurer! lo not possess that 

chartn of behaviour, and that caso and gracefulness of 
!i si'l'iii born Willi the lair Atidalusiaus — pecu- 
liarities well described in the | Mao, fur truly 
fcrm tiie verv essence of personal beauty. Particu- 
larly i id Madrid, are U d bodies and 
awkwardness of t i, families, whom 
drag after therot half naked, on tin ir walks. Stupid 
and indolent has/and conception, with no expression in 
their i ibapeu in a great 
rid children rm a melancholy 
image of mental and corporeal crippling, even were they 
not dressed cut in alt the refinem 
which the mothers seem to ci other, 1' 
the square-built nurses, seen here in gi is, and 
whoa™ plump per ut race 
from the Spanish, are answerable for the misshapen forms 
of the eMldrea Intrusted to them. This supposition may 
alsojici i growmg 
gradually lose these defects, so that the little goblins at 
length become right lianuso 
I its. 
Tbe young men of Madrid, have in general that slender 
growth, and that pale delicto look, whi, 
produce of a court atmosphere, and which are generally 

found where a eourl im! ility ."-ind court I 

The citizens of Madrid get credit for much natural i 

spirit, and «it; bu also accused of i 

how to use nUges, of shunning labour, and 

i: any solid education, so thai 
are very seldom qualified tu fill any public offices, l 
on this account are almost entirely in the baud 
the prerineet. Lore Intrigues form, 
theyoui 

house, the | nolo, tbe theatre, and the tenulia, at 
emploj'rnrnts of all their da;, . Fortunately, or unfor- 

oy families even yet inherit sufficient .* 
to enable the sons i > !, : tl is life of idleness and h. 

h, in conseij'i daughters are married with- 

out any portion. 

Both men and women h re. in Madrid, expend more 
on dres* than in any other city I am acquainted 
The polite world saen.* r more nuwcruus 

than at Paris, although the bpanisu capital has hardly 
a fourth part of tbe population. On the moel brilliant 
days, not half the i i ladies aaiamhlo 

in the i ■ reij evening here 

on tbe Prod' 

in Madrid every one goes to I Pari- 

sians are i ropcrly no great walkers, and besides divide 
hres among various places of ainnsoment. llut, 
II, it arises in the at 

dress, which 
. more in Madrid than I'm.- . Thousand 

in the back-gruund, 
here J ' 

thetbieki 

■ Spaniard, 

i '-. a'-o thi' ii i ::.ii oil » iili 

ti, • '.■■••.: Ii v lit lo' h: ,1 c-> 
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ETHKOORAPHr. 

Tlimo rAVEB. 

In our former articles we attempted to show that the Indo- 
European family of languages embraced a number of n»- 
tiona extending from Ceylon to Iceland, and that more 
minute investigation! had proved most important points 
of contact with other nations widely separated at present, 
either from indubitable verbal affinities or grammatical 
forms. We would now add a few words on a smaller but 
most interesting family, the Semitic, before we proceed 
to speak of the other widely ramified families of the 
Malay, Indo-Chinese, and American. 

The Semitic includes the Hebrew, Syro-Cbaldaic, Ara- 
bic, and Ghee* or Abyssinian. The relationship between 
these different dialects has been long acknowledged ; but, 
though they form a distinct clats, they arc proved to be 
I totita Indo-European family. A large proportion 
of their vocables are identical witli those in the latter, 
and several of the pronouns and affixes are conunnii i>> 
tta Hebrew and Coptie, and cannot he attributed to mere 
accident, for essential grammatical forms adhere too radi- 
cally (as we formerly showed! to be transferred from one 
tongue to another, without having been original I 
nected, no matter how remote in point of time this con- 
nexion may have been. The ancient Egyptian has been 
identified with the Coptic : they present wonderful points 
of contact with the I nao- European and Semitic, not vague 
ami accidental, DDt fOOtOd in UK essential constitution of 

the language ; and thus, as Lepsius otxwfrcs, grouping 
these together in a harmonious cycle of languages. 

The Malay is another family of a very interesting cha- 
racter. ' The idiom of the Malays," says Mr Marsden, " is 
a branch or dialect of the widely extended language pre- 
vailing throughout the islands of the archipelago to which 
it gives its name and those of the South Sea; compre- 
hending between Madagascar on the one hand and Easter 
Island on the other, both inclusive, the apace of two 
hundred degrees of longitude. . . . The various dia- 
lects of this speech, though they have a wonderful accord- 
ance in many essential properties, have experienced those 
changes which separation, time, and accident produce, 
and in respect to the purposes of intercourse, may be 
classed into several languages, differing considerably from 
each other.' However much these various dialects may 
be corrupted, and however far they may be separated, 
and ' these language* comprehend a space wider than the 
Human or any other tongue has yet boasted,' there»is an 
evident sameness in many radical w ords, and their funda- 
mental grammatical structure, is the same, all strongly 
tending to the monosyllabic form, and approximating to 
the Indo-Chinese which is spoken on the continent, of 
which Dr Leyden remarks: — 'The vernacular Indo- 
Chinese languages on the. continent, seem to be, in their 
original structure, either purely monosyllabic, like the 
apoken languages of China, or they incline bo much to this 
class, that it may be strongly suspected that the few 
original polysyllables they contain, have either been im- 
mediately derived from the Pali, or formed of coalescing 
monosyllables. These languages are all prodigiously 
varied by accentuation, like the spoken languages of 
China;' and among these languages he classes various 
dialects of the Malay family, such as the llugis, Javanese, 
Tagala, fcc. Crawfurd, too, who confined his observations 
to a more limited field of inquiry, c-aroo to the same con- 
clusion. We shall close these authoritative quotations 
with the following from Sir T. S. rtafllcs's History «f 
Java :— ' One original language,* he says, ' seems at a very 
remote period to have pervaded the whole archipelago, 
and to have spread (perhaps with the population) towards 
Madagascar on the one side, and to the islands in the 
South Sea <m the other; but in whatever degree we find 
any of these tribes more highly advanced in the arts of 
civiliied life than others, in nearly the same proportion 
do we find the language enriched by a correspuuding ac- 
cession of Sanscrit terms, directing us at once to tbe 



source whence civilization flowed towards these regions.' 
Tbo following may be taken as s tpecimm of the coinci- 
dences between the various languages in this family. 
The numeral on« is us in Madagascar, tta in the Philip- 
pine Islands, okt in New Guinea; rooe, two, ruha and 
clii'ici (Latin and Greek duo), ros. ka-rcw, par-roo, root, 
in the three first named, and in Tanna, Mallicollo, New 
Caledonia, and Easter Island, respectively. Again, marine, 
a bird, in the Philippine Islands, is manna in the Marian 
Islands, niannoo in Tanna, monmek in New Caledonia, 
and tMih« in Easter Island. Tbe word for eyes 
spectively, mat a, ssafflsa, mailcmg, mntla, Ac. 

The following affinities between the Jnglo-Saxon and 
the Malay and the Chinese, are selected from Sharon 
Turner's valuable Appendix to the second volume of his 
Anglo-Saxon History : — 



'.4nglo-Seuon. 
rum, a place 
.■•-, I 

boe, a book 
fwnni to endure 
MM like 
bendan, to licnd 
Ian, a shoot 

newr, mother 

ne , not 

emit iKnglish) 

con, he knew 1 

CMMOM, to know J 

fit, a foot 

W, by 

eaeppa, » cap, 

morth, dead 
I'ollu. a bowl 1 
Inll (English) J 
B»arM| marble 

tellav, to tell 
tiiiuw, nnmc 
U) rut (English) 
MP, sick 
mere, the sea 
siunem, to say 



Malay, 
noma, a house 
oka, I 

a, to read 
bear, to suffer 
fauna, like as 
benko, bent 

ma, mother 
uen, not 

Itra, to quarrel 

eonon, to know 

phat. a foot 

bah, by 
( eajiala, head 
bat 
maoot, death 

boolat, a round ball 



mtirmor 

tclelcc, to publish 
I'cinta, name 
ratan, tu reap 
sakxt, sick 
titer, over sea 
nagi, a speech. 

In the above, as well as in those below, will be observed 
also many coincidence* with Latin and other cognate 
tongues. 

Chintu. 






Anglo-Saxon, 
tonga, mightily 1 

Inn. j tan, to increase f 
lea, a place 
men, wickedness 
tnaumt, tu inow 
tW, cool 
•-oh< a. to call 
can, 1 can 
/.lull, he laughed 
lud, sounding 
manga, many 1 
mania, much J 

Jtan I 

rt/tw, a nation 
thiu.jan, to harangue 
wuh, injury 

eyn, offspring 

morth, dead 

car, the ear 
net, to say 
heir/n, putrid 
KM, wickedness 

(tail, to cat 
fah, to revenge 

:. hillock 

*, tu sheer 



long, strong 

lee, a place 
many, wicked 

to cut 
Zoo, to freesei 
*mw, to call 
ev, 1 can 
lo, to lough 
luh, sound 

memo, large 

pM, wicked 

kin, multitude 
ting, to debate 
woo, to injure 
(chin, boys 
\ keen, » son 
I mo, to die 
I mat, to bury 
*rh, the ear 
MO]/, sound 
lieu/ to smell 
man, to ruin 
*. to eat 
ft, to injure 
(•w, a hillock 
than, to shear 
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Here then we hive another family of languaees itnteh- 
ftlg over an immense portion of the globe, from M ada- 
gaacar to the most remote point of Captain Cook's discove- 
rie», which are proved t both from verbal coincidences and 
grammatical forma radically inherent in the constitution 
of the various tongues) to have been originally one, or to 
have had a parallel descent from the same source; and 
yet, io these same dialects, are found coincidences, so 
numerous, striking, and radical, with the vocables of the 
Indo-European family, as to point out a closer connexion 
at sonn- remote period. 

Of the languages spoken in A frica few have, as yet, been 
studied with sufficient accuracy, to enable us to draw such 
irrefragable conclusions as we have been able to do from 
those which we have hitherto been diacassing ; but, so far 
as they are known, the same law has been found to govern 
them. One idiom has been found to prevail throughout 
the whole northern region of Africa from the Canaries to 
the oasis of Sieva ; a relationship — wide, intimate, and 
fundamental— exists between the Felatahs and Foulas, 
who occupy nearly the whole interior of Central Africa. 
From a comparison of vocabularies, MrMarsden has con- 
cluded that the languages of Congo, Loango, and Angola. 
only differ from each other in slight modifications ; and 
that, though the affinity between the Congo language and 
that of the tribes on the eastern side of Africa is less 
striking, yet the instances of resemblance in words ex- 
pressing ideas of primary necessity, are so many and re- 
markable, as to lead to the conclusion that the nations 
who use them — that is, across the whole continen t from 
CafTraria and Mosambique to the Atlantic Ocean — were 
once more intimately connected. The following coinci- 
dences, which we have not seen noticed before, are few 
but interesting : no doubt more copious vocabularies and 
more extensive investigations will do for the African what 
has been done for all other families where sagacity and 
perseverance have been exerted, that is, prove that they 
too have wonderful points of contact with the brotherhood 
of languages that are spread over the wide extent of the 
world'a surface : — 

Mandingo, iioug, a slave; Lit. jugum; Ross, iijum, a yoke. 

Do. fa, a father. 

Do. no, mba, mother; Amakosa,i>uia; Temlie, mania 
Amakots, clioun, to follow ; Greek, dim, fleeing. 
Man dingo, aula, a forest; Greek, ale, a wood. 

Do. kala, hot ; Latin, calor, heat. 

Do. eoro, sister ; Latin, soror, sister. 

Do. ««•', war; English, to kill. 

Do. nainic, yes; Latin, imo. 

Do. hora or ooru, gold ; Latin, aurum ; Fr. or. 

So far we have only been threading our way among the 
languages of the old world, and have seen how much they 
are akin to one another, and in what respects they differ. 
We stated above that the Malay family, with its mono- 
syllabic structure, extended throughout Polynesia, a wider 
tract of the globe than ever was subject to the Romans. 
Following on to America, we are at once struck with the 
extraordinary number of dialects that are spoken there, 
and almost recoil from any attempt to reconcile their 
jarring diversities, or classify its apparently chaotic tongues. 

But the careful and profound observations of Du Ponceau 
have shown that a most wonderful affinity pervades all 
the American languages from Cape Horn to Greenland. 
This affinity does not consist in verbal resemblances, 
which are sometimes vague and indefinite, hut in essential 
grammatical forms, which must have existed in these 
languages from the moment of their origin. ' In Green- 
land,' remarks Voter, ' as well as in Pern, on the Hud- 
sou river, in Mastachuseta, as well as in Mexico, and as 
far as the banks of the Orinoco, languages are spoken dis- 
playing forms more artfully distinguished and more nu- 
merous than almost any other idioms the world poaamM.' 
These forms are singular in themselves, and have attracted 
the attention and created no little astonishment and inte- 
rest among the learned both in America and Europe. < 'no 
extract from Du Ponceau will give the reader some Idea 



Of (lie manner in which (heir words are compounded: — 
' Whefl a Delaware woman is playing wi(h a little dog or 
cat, or some other young animal, she will often say to it, 
kuliy/ittchts, which I would translate into English — givt 
me your pretty little paw, or what a pretty little paw you 
have I This word is compounded thus : k is the insepar- 
able pronoun of the second person, and may be rendered 
thou or thy, according to the context ; vli (pronounced 
oolee) is part of the word wulit, which signifies handtomc 
or pretty ; gat is part of the word wichgat, which signifies 
a leg or paw; sthit (pronounced shess) is a diminutive 
termination, and conveys the idea of littleness; thus, in 
one word, the Indian woman says thy pretty littl. 
and, according to the gesture which she makes, either 
calls upon it to present its foot, or simply expresses her 
fondling admiration. In the same manner, pilape (a 
youth ) is formed from pilsit i chaste, innocent) and Undpe, 
a man. It is difficult," he justly observes, ' to find a more 
elegant combination of ideas, in a single word, of any 
existing idiom.' One more example, and a remarkable 
one it is, of the polysyllabic character of the American 
tongues may be given (separated into syllables for I ho 
sake of perspicuity), viz. : — Wi-ni-taw-ti-ge'-gi.na-li- 
skaw-lung-ta-naw-ne-li'-ii-.-e-sti ; which may be render- 
ed: ' Tbey-will-by-lhis-time-havc-nearly-done-granting- 
(favours)-froin-a-distance-to-thee-and-to-me.' Now, this 
very peculiar struclnre, as we said before, pervades all the 
American languages, and, to our mind, clearly indicates 
that they all owe their origin to one common source, from 
which all the diversified dialects have proceeded. 

Vater was of opinion that the Uiscayan bears a con- 
siderable analogy to the American idioms; Du Ponceau 
has observed some peculiarities of structure in some of 
the dialects of South Africa (especially that of Congo) 
which have much in common with them, as ia evinced 
by the fact that the verbal forms in both languages are 
synthetic in a high degree ; but he has also intimated a 
suspicion that the Georgian bears a still nearer affinity to 
them tbau any of these. The Hebrew, also, it may be 
observed, has many peculiarities which belong to the 
Indian or American tongues. Future investigations will 
throw more certainty over this interesting field of inquiry ; 
meanwhile Professor Barton of Philadelphia has instituted 
a comparison between the vocabularies and idioms of 
America and Northern Asia, and says, with great confi- 
dence, that ' traces of the Samoiedc dialects are unequi- 
vocably preserved in an immense portion of America.' 
Vater, with more ample resources, has shown that ' in 
respect to most of the words denoting universal ideas and 
sensible objects, of perpetual recurrence, words may be 
found nearly resembling each other, in some of the idioms 
of A mer ica and some of those spoken In Northern Asia.' 
We give a few examples below.* This view and these 
facts are very important, and are farther confirmed by 
the tradition of the nations who inhabit the eastern parts 
of A inerica. They trace their origin to a remote country 
in the west ; and this is the case also with the north- 
western nations, whose tradition agrees with the others in 
referring to the west as the cradle of their race. But 
what is not a little singular, and strongly corroborative 
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mother 



Juatle 

anrr. 

anukai, 
nl"M«i, '-mi 
ae/a, l*i|ii*f 

miWi *u,elii! 1 
. man 

kinl.Ii. wi» nlto 

■MS, 



•.«». ri.ni 
atrah, 

anoiutk, 

naman, 

n.k.i, 

Hilith, 

Ci UfR, vat* , 
leaf, <Paw>, 

[VoUb, (0 k***) 

ftfft 

cM 
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I all) 
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talk*. 
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do 
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star 
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year 
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river 
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tat, 
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of these theories, facts, and traditions Is, that Von 

' of the 
■ mull 
ti'liard. 

creased by every new discovery in ( itie* of 

America, tint the population *f thai continent proceeded 

\sij. All ' 
meats among the ■ .;J ii is 

impossible that all tlie existing nations con 

1 minute and so 
from * period not less remote th. 
bracing ill i 

ice at oar in 
At first all Menu' 
lecls and i: 

dulity. 

i-ruages 
list, as »v ' 

languages were found to be arranged In groups; these 

a* tu Com families); and otnung all time :. 

unatical structure, or In boll 
jmtii I-- in fad ..ii i in' lugn ,. 

It— the 
.. 

rlcan nation*; o.i I 
form of the Indo- European famili ' . as we 

■ of a definite and e 
rocter exist, which may be arranged iml-r lour heads. 
those in which there is little connexion in vocabu- 
l.ul a general analogy in grammatical conslrui ■lion. 

as in the Amur lean language*; secondly, those in 

Utile resemblance ui grammar, but an extensive- 
correspondence in vocabulary, as 1 tic and 

Indo-I ■ third]/, UlOM in which both an; united, 

•is in tin' various tongaea included in the InJo-Kui 
and, fourthly, those in which then to In gram- 

matical structure and a correspondence, in words, in-ufii- 
eienl to indicate a />ar»»'cW<u- affinity, but which have inch 
widely spread resemblances or points of contact, as to prove, 
note period, a closer connexion and more inti- 
mate relationship. And it is truly wonderful how, after 
SM Inpse of forty-two ceiitiiic-. i n suite of long severance 
and the disintegrating effects of barbarisiu, so many frag- 

and so many words, i snawim of one 

original tongue. inoaU be I'miml Lhroagboat the. world, 

not unly among civil ized nations but aiming the most b;ir- 

bsmus tribes. 

Mr Sharon Turner has suce ■• -f illy . nlcavoitred to show 

thai the* words wbieli various nations ha-, ascd U> express 
the first nnd second numerals. «• bapta sounds 

of one syllable, or compound terms resolvable tratmentlj 
into these simpler element • ; hut what was more import- 
ant, as he himself observes, was to show that both the 
elementary and the com posit 

and connected analogies, which, a!. I by nations 

that were stnogen tfl 6 U h Other, WOTI tOfl hunierous to 

...i I. He h words 

that dj rand mother ia more thin five hundred 

languages, ' the first, the dearest, the most universal, and 
the most lasting relal ions of lift.' The words are on 

MM, according to their prin itive w more simple 
elements, and 'clearly demonstrate that the common 

sounds to t ■ must have bad 

some common origin, and are evidences of a common and 
early affinity. Vi liilc each class proves a similarity or an 
Identity, the numerous classes indicate great diversity. 
Idenl iiy without- diversity would 1> only a com- 

mon derivation, and diversity without identities would 
disprove community of origin.' The same learned author, 
in a dissertation on tl and analogies of the 

Anglo-Saion language, printed in the appendix to the 



I volume ol i given 
upwar of affi- 
nities between the Anglo-Saion and all th( 

gnages scattered throngliant the globe. In particular ana- 
logies, iu addition to his foregoing list, he has given about 
two hundred coincidences with I h me hundred 

with the Hebrew; the same number with the Chi 
Sanscrit, and Georgian ; some- 

what less numerous, with t 

Japanese, Carribee, Turkish. Lapland. 

Tlieseanalo; i numerous, I 

rred by inci be ob- 

Ihal thai learned and amiable author has not been 
able, II if health anil ad vi 

to prosecute the but the lists he has 

most earnesl 
sidere;' inferences to which 

i ii list of »n im- 

arotobe found in the 

. idiom- other, 

■ i om one an- 
by their physical cha- 

now ilrnw ostr remarks on this interesting 

b in traditionary] historical, 
and | ! 
adequate elucidation. We hare only briefly tracei 

I I connexion uious part*, and glanced at 

has been said to s 

Groups; that nut:: 

other, and form r 

great classes; and that affinities ■ 

racier aud essence of eat 

therein i and this, cense , 

having borrowed tliem from each other ; and thai, tlicrc- 

i ey must have oi 
which they drew their common elements. Ilui there ore 
also radical differences, which are equs 
essential o«n I '' he languages v. .-y are 

found, indicating, almost with the clearn lutra- 

tion, that there must have been soma sudden, active, ami 
rtolenl force exerted upon them to cause these ess 
differences, for the notion of the gradual devi 
a language is utterly untenable. 

In this conclusion all the most distinguished eilir. 

grapberi agree. To name a few : — ' However insulated.- 
ii Humboldt, 'certain languages may at first ap- 
l>riir. however singular their caprices and their idioms, all 
n analogy among then r numeroni 

in proportion sa the philo- 
sophical bister; of nations and the study of 
shall he brought to pcrfi 

the Mosaic history..! the Dispersion, nevertheless ai 
in his.; '-.»r>. th.it • ■ nily of lan- 

i-. placed in i a light, that ii me 

baron Turner 
remarks, that ' so much tod resemblance 

remainiti.-, at this advanced period of tl 
amid so intii-h striking si 
rides with tl 

mid of a subsequent confuvion, ubruplion, end diaper 
Auol-Remusat, in his . 

the manner in which ethnographical 

. may be brought to I l con- 

cludes: — 'It is then we 

I, 

d, what the i 'us stood in 

relatioi . character ol 

stock it »t least, until that epoch when profane 

historic I where we should l 

that confusion wb'» iae to them 

such vain at' n made to explain.' Ii 

uf the later editions of his history, Nicbnhr admit, 
such a miracle as the confusion of tongues, at some given 
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date, ' offends not reason.* Bolbi, who was assisted by 
the ablest ethnographers of Paris, says, in his Alia* Elh- 
nogropjiique da tilobe, when treating of the classification 
of Ian -'The Iloolis of Moses, no monument, 

cither historical or astronomical, lias yet been ajjlo to 
prove false ; but \itli them, on the contrary, agree in the 
most r manna* the results obtained by the most 

learned philologers and the profoundest geometric 

The tenth ehnpler of Genesis gives m an account of the 
division of the earth among the nation* descended from 
the three sons of Noah; and from the expressions made 
use of, it seems not an improbable interpretation that lie 
confusion of tongues took place in such a manner as to 
make, not so much the Individuals, as the descendants of 
each 1 telligibte to each other; and 

harmony with Hie fact of than (wing, in 
the widest generalisation of existing languages but three 
great families differing essentially in their gnunn 

. though retaining numerous fragments in their vo- 
cahularics of the original tongue. as it may, 

and we offer it merely as a speculation, can there 1 be a 
more rational explanation of the various lingual pheno- 
mena which have |>asscd under notice, than the following 
historical statement from the safired narrative: — 'And 
the whole earth was of one language and of one speech. 
. . . Go to, let us go down, 01 ; ufound their 

language, that tiny may DOl nnderttand one another's 
speech. So tho Lord scattered them abroad from I 
upon the face vf the earth. . . . By these (the sons 
uiJi-plielh) were the isles or tin- Gent Ilea (Kurope) divided 
iu their lands, every one aflat his tongue, after their fami- 
lies, in their natiuns. . . . These are the sons of Hum, 
after their families, after their tmgua, in their countries, 
and in their nations. . . . These are the sons of 

Stem, after their families, afUr their tongue*, in their lands, 
after their nations.'— (Gen. xi. 1, 7, 8; x. 5, 20, 31.) 

Such then are the facts, and such the authorities upon 
whh'li this science is built; and we cannot imagine what 
more the most doubting sceptic would require. 

The following passage, though long, is in itself so beauti- 
ful and so corroborative of sorao remarks that we made in 
onr first article, that wc cannot forbear to quote and 
gladly adopt it as our summary and epilogue : — 

' It is in every one's power,' says Dr Wiseman, 'so to 
order his literary occupation as to render it subservient to 
his religious improvement, to the strengthening of his 
own solemn convictions , even though he be not blessed 
with talents sufficient to add unto the sum of general 
evidence for the public benefit. For, if few are destined 
by Divine Providence to be as burning lights in his 
church, yet hath each one a virginal lamp to trim , a 
small but precious light to keep burning within bis soul, 
ling it ever with fresh oil, that it may guide bin 
through his rugged path, and be not found dim and clogged 
when the bridegroom shall eotuc. . ._ If unce a pure 
love and unmixed admiration of religion animate our 
efforts, we shall find ourselves inflamed with a chivalrous 
devotion to her service, which will make us indefatigable 
and iiDGOnqnerable wiien armed in her service. Onr quest 
j and peril-',: , there may 00000 in our way 
enchantments and sorceries, giants and monsters, allure- 
ments anil resistance ; hut onward we shall advance, in 
• • of our cause's itrength : we shall dispel every 
I .10, and fairly meet every substantial foe, and the 

•ill infallibly be our* In other words, we shall 
submit Willi . . l.someneas which 

detailed examination may cause; when any objection is 
brougl.' ig ourself with vague r 

wcahsl .rninir. 

sacred or profane, whence it bath been drawn ; Wi 
n calmly, and add Ives meekly to th 

some work ; we shall endeavour to ur.ravcl all its intri- 
cacies, and diligently to untie every knot; and 1 promise 
•less your task may have appeared 
at first, the result of your exertions will surely be recorded 
in the short, expressive legend preserved 00 an ancient 
gem; — ' Religion thou hast conquered." 



GOVERNMENT OF THE TEMPER. 
It is observed that every temper is inclined, in some 
degree, cither to passion, peevishness, or obstinacy. Ma riy 
are so unfortunate as to be inclined to • t bree 

in turn; it is necessary, therefore, to watch the bent of 
our nature, and to apply the r.-medics proper for the in- 
firmity to ■ bieh we are most liable. With regard to the 
first, it is so injurious to society, and so odious in i 
especially in the female character, thai Otae Would think 
shame alone would lie sufficient to pres irve a young lady 
from giving way to it: for it is- as unbecoming her cha- 
racter to be betrayed Ento ill 

■iieni, and she ought to be ashamed of the 

mfleness, meekness, and patience, 
are her peculiar distinctioni ; and an enraged woman is 
oue of tin: must disagree in nature. 

It is plain from experience that tlie most passionate 
• ■ nsckes when they have a motive 
sulhcicntly strong— such as the presence of those they fear, 
or to whom they particularly desire to recommend them- 
selves. It is therefore no excuse to persons, whom you hare 

injured by unkind reproaches, and unjust aspersions, to 
r.ell thern you w:i. in ., passion : the alio If to 

speak to them in passion is a proof of an insolent dis- 
resj ect, which the meanest of TOUf fellow-creatures would 

have a right to resent. When once yen find yourself 
- far as t" desire to Bay what you know would be 
provoking and wounding to another, you should immcdi- 
... ilve cither to be silent or to quit the room, rather 
than to give utterance to anything v so bad an 

inclination. Be assured you are then unfit to reason or 
to reprove, or to hear reason from others. It is there- 
fore your part to retire from such an occasion of sin; and 

wait till you are cool, bofu-p' you presume to judge of what 
has passed. By accustoming yourself thus to conquer and 
disappoint your anger, you will, by degrees, find it grow 
weak and manageable, so as to leave your reason at liberty : 
you will be able to restrain your tongue from evil, and 
your looks and gestures from all expressions of vi. 
and ill-will. l'ride, which produces so many evils in il 

human mind, is the great source of passion, Whoever 
cultivates in himself a proper humility, a due sense 1 
owu faults and insufficiencies, and a due respect for others, 
will find but small temptation to violent or unreasonable 
anger 

In the case of real injuries, which justify and call for 
resentment, there is a noble aud generous kind of anger, 
a proper and necessary part of our nature, which has 
nothing sinful or degrading. I would not wish you to be 
insensible to this ; for the person who feels not an injury, 
must be incapable of being properly affected by I" I 
With those who treat you ill without provocation, you 
to maintain your own dignity. But, in order to do 
this, whilst you show a sense of their improper behaviour, 
you must preserve calmness, and even good breeding, and 
thereby convince them of the impotence as well as in- 
I nf their malice. You must also weigh ewery 
circumstance with candour and charity,, and consider 
whether your showing the resentment deserved may not 

produce ill consequences to Innocent persons — as is almost 
the case in family quarrels— and whether it may 
not occasion the breach of some duty or necessary con- 
nexion, to which you ought to sacrifice even your just 
resentments. Above all things, toke care that a parti 
cular offence to you does not make you unjust to the 
general character of the offending person. Generous 
does not preclude esteem for whatever is really 
estimable, nor doe* it destroy pond-will to the person uf 
its object : it even inspires the desire of overcoming him 
by biniefits, and wishes to inflict no other punishment 
than the regrW 1 1 hiving injured one who deserved his 

kindness; it is always placable, and ready to bs recon- 
ciled as soon as the offender is convinced of his error; 
nor can any subsequent injury provoke it to recur lo 
past disobligations, which had been once forgiven. — aVrj 
Chaponc. 
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TIIE LIFE OP MAN. 

Some have no other business in the world but to be born 
that they may be able to di« ; others float up and down 
two or three turns, and suddenly disappear, and give tbeir 
place to others ; and they that live longer upon the face 
tit the waters arc iu perpetual motion, restless and uneasy, 
and being crushed with the great drop of a cloud, sink 
into flatness and a froth — Ibc change not being great, it 
being hardly possible it should be more a nothing than 
it was before ; others ride longer in the storm, it may be 
until seven years of vanity be expired, and then, perad- 
Miiturc, the sun shines hot upon their heads, and they 
fall into the shades below, into the cover of death and 
darkness of the grave to bide them. But if the bubble 
stands the shock of a bigger drop, and outlives the chances 
ofa child, of acarelessnurse; of drowning in a pail of water, 
or of being overlaid by a sleepy servant, or such link- 
;its, then the young IPU) dances like a bubble empty 
and gay, and sbines like a dove's neck, or the image of a 
rainbow, which hath no substance, and whose very imagery 
ami colours arc fantastical ; and so he dances out the 
gaiety of his youth and is all the while in a storm, and en- 
dures, only because he is not knocked on the bead by a 
drop of bigger rain, or crushed by the pressure of a load 
of indigested meat, or quenched by the disorder of an ill- 
placed humour ; and to preserve a man alive in the midst 
of so many chances and hostilities is as great a miracle as 
to create him ; to preserve him from rushing into nothing, 
and at first to draw him up from nothing, were equally 
the issues of an Almighty Power. And therefore the 
wise men of the world hMre contended who shall best fit 
man's condition with words signifying his vanity and short 
abode. Homer calls a man a Itctf the smallest, tin- 
weakest piece of a short-lived, unsteady plant, l'indsr 
calls him (hi dream vf a thadow. Another, the dream vf 
the thadow ofimok.?. ' But James spoke by a more exccl- 
lentspirit, saying. Our life is but a vapour, vis. drawn from 
the earth by a celestial influence — made of smoke, or the 
lighter parts of water, tossed with every wind, moved by 
the motion of a superior body, without virtue in i (soli. 
lifted up on high, or left below, according as it pleases the 
sun, its foster-father. But it is lighter yet, it is but 
appearing — a fantastic vapour, an ap| urition, nothing real ; 

it is not so much II a rnist, not the matter of a shower, 
nor substantial enough to make a cloud ; for which you 
cannot hare a word that can signify a verier nothing. 
Man is so vain, so unfixed, so perishing a creature, that 
he cannot long last in the scene of fancy ; a man goes off, 
and is forgotten like the dream of a distracted person. 
The sum of all is this, that thou art a man, than whom 
there is not in the world any greater instance of heights 
and declensions, of lights and shadows, of misery and folly, 
of laughter and tears, of groans and death. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

ODDITIES OF GIIEAT MEN, 

The greatest men are often affected by the most trivial 
circumstances, which have no apparent connexion with 
the effects they produce. An old gentleman felt secure 
against the cramp when he placed his shoes, on going to 
bed, so that the right shoe was on the left uf the left shoe, 
and the toe of the right next to the heel of tbo left. If 
he did not bring the right shoe round the other side in 
that way be was liable to the cramp. Ur Johnson used 
always, in coming up Bolt Court, to put one foot upon 
tone of the pavement; if ho failed, he felt certain 
that the day would be unlucky. Button, the celebrated 
naluralist, never wrote but in full dress. Llr Bouth, of 
Oxford, studied in full canonicals. An eminent living 
writer can never compose without his slippers on. A cele- 
i |ir",-i.hi'r of the last century could nover make n 
sermon with his garters ou. A great Herman scholar 
with his braces off. Keiseg, the Germany Critic, 

■raraentaries on Sophocles with a pot of porter 
by his side. Schlegcl lectured, at the age of seventy - 

I .ire in Latin, with fail snuff-box constantly 

in bis baud; without it he could not get tnu— JfatCaty 
Journal. 



BOSKS. 

The rose has been from time Immemorial I 
par excellence; and it still retains the throne of its early 
glory, notwithstanding the multitude of new nWnloit 
have been imported, or bred out of the old varieties Ir 
art, and the extreme beauty of inanv of these ; ami m 
one or other of its varieties or modes of treatm 
flower of all civilized countries ; it is a flower accessible 
to people of all ranks, and generally possessed by tbemil 
they have even the smallest plot of ground. The cottager 
is in great part won from grosser occupations in bit l«i»it» 
hours by attending to the rose trees which adorn ha little 
patch of grouhd, or are trained with wild and luxuriuit 
grace upon the rude walls of Ins Cottage, making the whole 
appear like a favourite work of nature in one ol ' 
other sportive moods. Then, if the man "f rink ad 
wealth is in possession of a complete bed of rotes, with 
their dwarfs, shrubs, standards, and pillars, all in (he 
luxuriance of bloom, he hus a collection of beamy sad a 
richness of perfume which DC :ctiju of «•. ad 

nature can equal. — Tin Flu-rut t Journal, 
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Harmless. Imp:' .iires, 

Poll Ol 1IUII1, .111 ! 

Bicheni wealth, will | sauiwa, 

In this maan and yuiliy i 

Ho* I I ' ' ■ \ . I 'I ' I'. i .- ' . r. 

La.ii. 
\\ bi ro n.. Ii vs insl IIKbU -"i. (■•tlrirea 

From the besri iu MSKM ipriai;< '■ 
On those liugbiuv.'. ro<> fa'** 

Tbsr« ■' «m— 

Thai bi'O-ay tiia wooad 
But yiura is use *om< > dimple. 

Iia.li.uit with mitut'T <! in 
Yours tin- hi 

lumu'i'iit Hi BSiflsfa wiles * 
Yours thti natural curling trv«»e*. 

PiaiUing tongues, ami 90 I 
Toll" ring steps, and kind paiw« 

Pure Willi health awl warm wli 
The dull alavaa of gain or passion 

Cannot lovo vuw an lino 
Tli" poor worldly fool* of fn 

Vt'uilM uot love iu" Il I 
Write them childless, tlioso oohs-bratnl 

W tin can scorn r»y rn-ii rogi I 
And «Uo»o ac.ulu wtl -'uaitwl. 

Lest Thy bloaalllft eorue taoeavlu ' 
Wlnl- lie lialh a cliibl !.. In 

No one can lie poor ln<l< 
While lie tni.I. u I id 

None con sorrow, r. 




'WHERE SHALL I Dl 

One evening Sheridan, not knowing where to gOW 
dinner, sat down I". M ■ ■ » ''| 

of Commons, and said—' Th la* tyjrstiw U* 

to arise presently, on which, tWn ' " 00 " 

you will be wanted to reply to Pitt,aa I bops ywwulool 
think of leaving the House.' I -><■ d«*» '| m ° 

little pleasure, while Sheridii 
to Michael's house, itnd ordered op Jinn. 
servants! — ' Your master is i • lion* UBS f" 

ing." He made an excellent dinner, caine bstk &» * 
House, and seeing Michael look expectant, went W P 
him, saying — ' I am sorry to have kepi JMi » 
all, 1 believe this matter will not come an U 
Michael instantly walked home, and heard, W 1 
little consternation, when he rang for dinner. '"* ' 
Han had it, sir, about two hours o^o." — l*f- 

farce. 
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PROGRESS. 
Mono* or progress is a universal condition of created 
king. There is nothing in a state of rest; there is no 
■trading still. The planets arc in motion, and so arc 
the tuns round which they roll. Wo speak of the rest- 
less wind: it vecrcth about continually. The clouds 
rest not j the rivers rest not ; the troubled scg — it 'con- 
not rest." The problem of the perpetual motion is 

"•traled every day in the great workshop of nature. 
Ascending from rude to organized matter, we meet with 
the same law or condition of being. The fluids of liv- 
ing creature*, the juices of plants, are never altogether 
dormant. When they cease to move there an 
and death— a change, hut still no rest. The material 
elements, set free from their wonted channel!, arc thrown 
into the great laboratory of nature. They aro dissolved 

lved into their constituent, elements — and again 
thrown into new combinations. It is not a mere whim 
of fancy to suppose that the rose of last summer will 
reappear in the snow-drop of next spring, and that we 
shall again meet with the lily of tbo valley in the 
blooming heather-bell. 

Passing from the material to the immaterial world, the 
wine remarkable fact meets 115. In the regions of thought 
and consciousness, there is no repose. The man of to-day 
is different from the man of yesterday. On the wings of 
restless thought he has surveyed anew some provinces of 
the universe which be lud before visited, and seen them 
as he had never seen them before; or has dived to depths, 
or soared to heights, profoundcr or higher than upon any 
of hit former wanderings. Id either case, he returns 
changed from what be was. Others of the shows and 
forms of nature have been mirrored upon his soul. His 
emotions and affections, bis feelings and passions, have 
been, stirred, agitated— tossed it may have been— into 
multitudinous commotion. He has been the scene of a 

si or in, and a change has passed upon bis moral 
nature. The body of tbo stout-limbed and strong-armed 
man. whose ' breasts are full of milk, and whose banes are 
full of marrow,' is not more different from that of the 
red palpy infant, or light-hearted boy, than is the mind 
of Mm une from that of the other. Progress is a universal 

condition of intellectual existence — with one eiception ; 
i at is in the case of Him who is ' the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever.' 

• ing more closely st this perpetual motion, we find 

that it is very irregular — not at all straight-forward. 

Thus peculiarity of it is as universal as is the fact itself, 
It prevails in the rude unorganized world; in the world 
of organization ; and in the world of mind. The adheres 



move in circles or ellipses. The growth of the vegetable 
world is intermittent; and not less so i9 the growth of 
our intellectual and moral nature. The ocean tides are 
in perpetual flux and reflux. From singing its hoarse 
tempest-tune, the wind proceeds to warble its breeze- 
melody. From racing on the skyey plains across tbo 
face of the moon, the clouds assemble together aa if to 
celebrate their sabbath in peace. And in the motions 
and progresses of mind we can appeal to the experience 
of our intelligent and reflective readers whether this flux 
and reflux, this circular motion, this intermittent life, is 
not as strongly marked there as in Ihc external world. 

There is a moral significance in this great natural fact 
commensurate with the greatness of the fact itself. Hoes 
it not shadow forth the doctrine of human progress P And 
is not this one of the most important and pleasant doc- 
trines which the mind can contemplate!' We see the 
whole material universe in motion. The law of progress 
is upon it, and guided by that law it moves ou towards 
some grand consummation, which, though ever nearing, 
it may never reach. In imagination's eye we sec tttfl 
worlds rising above the region of shadows, and emanci- 
pating themselves from those chaotic influences by which 
tboy are yet partially bound ; and we can anticipate the 
time when ' the light of the moon shall be as the light of 
the sun, and the light of the sun as the light of seven 
Jays.' 

But by far the highest and most delightful aspect of 
this law of progress is that which has reference to rational 
life and its destinies. Here also, as in the material world, 
we meet with circular and intermittent motion, and some- 
times with what appears to be retrogression. But it is 
impossible for a man to move round a circle of thought 

without increasing his intellectual vigour. His motion 
may not be directly upwards ; but in spiral circles, each 
rising above the other. By this winding staircase he 
mounts to higher regions of intelligence, and at every 
succeeding step has a wider range of vision; until at 
length, though not at last, he gazes around him with tho 
ken of an angel. And while the horizon widens, and 
the future brightens upou his eye ; while he descries the 
fju - off mountain -tops, radiant with the suns of eternity, 
he does not lose sight of the post; but its joys, more 
joyful than ever — its brightness, stdl brightening — its 
songs of gladness attuned to more soothing melodies or 
harmonious concords — iu cares and sorrows mellowed by 
distance— its yesterdays, hallowed by to-day, lie treasured 
up in bis memory, and wander, a ceaseless music, among 
bis heartstrings. 

It is a bleated and bliss-giving doctrine this of human 
progress. Vet sometimes wc rebel against it, and lightly 
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esteem the priceless inheritance. We would blot it oat 
from 5l»r and comet, from fUB Mil mooo, from the. whole 
hott of heaven, which, in the i r ceaseless motions, hymn 
it in our cars. We would blot it out from tbe milliou- 
fold objects on which it is written over ill the earth. Wc 
would blot it out from our own heart ind soul. For have 
we not regrets tnd longings for the past ? Do we not 
sometimes say of the present. ' hers would we make our 
rest for ever ? ' It is not difficult toerplain those faithless 
and effeminate moods and wishes. When perplexities 
annoy us, and a host of difficulties surround us — when 
the battle of life waxes hot against us, and we seem to be 
losing ground — we would willingly take refuge in those 
early days when as yet responsibility was scarcely laid 
upon us, and others fought our battle* ; or when friends 
are around us, and health dance? in every vein, we would 
fain cling to both, and rather make sure of the joys we: 
have than risk the loss of them for others which we know 
not of. But reflection loon convinces us that theie is no 
going backwards ; a little more. I hat there is no standing 
still; and yet a litllo more, that it were not desirable 
to do either (he one or the other; but that the doctrine 
of progress U as desirable as it is ennobling*. 

nut, after all, the human heart sympathizes with this 
doctrine of progress. Schiller's sublime hymn upon hope 
cam scarcely fail to agitate tumultuous!/ yet delightfully 
the human breast : — 

The future is man's Immemorial hyrou 
In rain runs the present a-*a*ting ; 

To a goMen ffcml in tbfl ell-ti^nc- dim , 
In life, in death, he bslsaatlaw : 

Tin? world grows old, and yoanp;, sn.t oM. 

Vi't uir ancient story still hoars to be toll. 

Hope amlles en the hot from the boor of In* 
To tho youth It five* bli»> without limit; 

It desms for old apv a* a -tar on earth, 
Aii-I Uii ilukne«4 of death cannot dim it ; 

U* raj-s will cil'l even taJhomleaw ptooni. 

When the pilgrim of Efw lie* down in Uh© lorn''-. 

Never deem it a shibboleth phrase of tbe aiOWV, 

Never call It the dream of a rlnu • r . 
The instinct of Ditnra proclaim* ll aloud — 

We are destined for auiDPlbiaff tubumer ' 
This truth, which the wiUMiv wiliiiu nnesl*, 
The pareat wortiitppwr deepUevt feel*-' 

Secnu it not as if an angel had UDg it P and as if while 
In? sung another angel had drawn aside— thrown to 
right and left— the curtains of futurity, and a flood of 
glory from the land that U afar off had spread around 
our path P Who would go bsckwards now/ Who would 
stand still P What are all the perils that lie between 
o« and those regions whither the bright inhabitants are 
inviting as ? They are not ' worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall bo revealed.' It cclipt 
brightness of our midsummer sunlight; •' blots out all 
the stars. It draws ua with tbe cords of a sweet com- 

Eulsion towards its own fountains ; and nc willingly leave 
L-bind us our dearly cherished earth, and go unwards to 
perfection. 

This doctrine of progress is proclaimed, tnnnpet- 
tongoed, by innumerable, providential facta, History 
instructs us that the human race have gravitated, how- 
ewer little and however slowly, towards the centre of per- 
fection. It is engraven on the human heart — it is en- 
twined with our intellectual being; and hence those long- 
ings after immortality, those aspirations for something 
holier and sublimer, which we have all experienced in our 
better moods. That which external nature declares, and 
which our hearts long for, has bad light shed upon it from 
the pages of revelation. There wo are instructed to leave 
first principles and go on to perfection— arc taught to, 
expect a millennial for the world, and something more 
glorious than eye hath seen, or car heard, or heart hath 
conceived, beyond it 

Contemplated in the light of this great truth all diffi- 
culties vanish. The enigma of human life becomes a 
thing which a child can understand. We are surrounded 
with evil and suffering. A moral chaos rages around us. 
In the. vortices of which, wo arc sometimes apt to think, 
all beauty and goodness are in danger of being swallowed 



J op and lost- Thus it has been for nearly six thousand 
' years. Nations have nin tin- circle of crime and sufTer- 
i iog ; have lived imhiippily and passed away ingloriouriy, 
Others have succeeded (ten, but to ran the same fatal 
circle and to reach the same inglorious goal. As with 
'nations, so with individuals; only they hate played a 
I briefer part. It is a dark and melancholy pictnr.- 
when surveyed in the Iklit of this law of progress; when 
we arc able to believe that in this moral ihoas there has 
b.'cn a principle of order, ever tending to mould it into a 
harmonious and orderly system ; and when we find from 
history that this principle has not operated altogether in 
vain — we see the possibility ofa millenium for tbe world; 
and when we think upon what individual men have be- 
come — when we remember that the law of progress is 
upon all, and that a moral gravitation attracts all to- 
wards its centre of inconceivible happiness and unseen 
beatitude — the seeming chaos ceases to send forth its 
discords; light flashes upon its darkness; it begins to 
rise, and soar, and sing— onwards, upwards, without rest, 
r and for ever ! 
Our brief article Is suggestive rather than illustrative. 
It li C its leading idea radiates in all directions — backwards, 
to th«i morn of time; forwards, through the cvcles of 
eternity. We must read history with a faith iu this law 
of progress; and, with the same faith, we must read tbe 
brief and feverish history of onr own life. Note its small 
and feeble beginnings. Look at the hope in the ci 
the prattling child at its tnollirr's knee. Is it not some- 
thing worth thinking of, that that child has implanted 
within it faculties capable of expanding to the dimensions 
of those of the archangel — affections capable of towing 
willi a love pure and warm as that of the seraphim P Not 
only so, but also of reaching the height to which tbooe 
great and pure beings have note attained? Here the 
optimist can revel and luxuriate ; the great facts of na- 
ture, his own reason, and revelation, assuring him that 
bis faith and rejoicing are well (bunded. And while a 
sound philosophy will teach him that the doctrine of 
human perfectibility is a fable, it will alao teach him of 
another and more exalted doctrine — that of the eternity 
of human progress. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

JOHN LOCKE. 
J ..us Locke was bon on the 2Pth August, 1U32, at 

Wrington, in Somersetshire, where his father, who had 
been a captain in the Parliamentary army during the civil 
wars, possessed a small estate. By him the young philo- 
sopher was educated with great care, and sent first to West- 
minster School, and afterwards, in 1001, to Christ-Church, 
Oxford. Though early distinguished among his fellow- 
students for talents and learning, he yet seems to have 
regarded much of his time at the university as lost, and 
subsequently regretted that he bad been sent there. To 
his studies at Oxford, he must, however, have been 
much indebted, though always pursuing a system of self- 
instruction, which be recommends as the most valuable 
and efficient means of improvement. Dr Owen, the Its- 
dependent, was then dean of the college to which Locke 
was admitted; and he is supposed to have imbibed from 
his teachers that fervent piety and that ardent love 
of liberty for which he was distinguished. The great 
principles of religious freedom even then engaged his 
attention; and in 1800, soon after the Restoration, he 
wrote a tract on the i*>wer of the civil magistrate in 
matters connected with reliirion, but the circumstance* of 
the time prevented its publication. Among the various 
departments of science, medicine bad especially occupied 
his thoughts, and continued to do so throughout his whole 
life. Whether be had ever in tended pursuing it as • pro- 
fession is not ascertained; but Sydenham, the highest 
authority of his time, bestows high encomiums on his skill 
snd acquirements. 

In 1001, Locke was appointed secretary to Sir Waller 
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Vane, the envoy to the Elector of Brandenburg, and anew 
turn was thus given to his thoughts. He resided chiefly 
at Cloves on the Lower Rhine ; and someofhis letters give 
a curious account of bis observations on the manners of the 
people. He complains much of their alow and dilator)- 
habits, telling his friend that ' a pair of shoes cannot bo 
got under half a-ycar ; 1 lately saw the cow killed out of 
whose hide I hope to have my next pair," Like many 
other travellers, he did not much relish their mode of 
dressing their victuals; the cooks, as he says, 'nuking 
their metamorphoses like Ovid's, where lh« change is 
usually into the worse.' In February of the following 
year he returned to England, and bad uti oner of going 
to Spain on some public employment, which, however, he 
did not accept. In 1660, similar offers were again made 
to him, but with a like result ; and on the Duke of Or- 
mond being appointed lord-lieutenant in Ireland," con- 
siderable inducements to enter the church were held out 
to him, but conscientious scruples prevented his yielding 
to them. He could not content himself with being under- 
matt, or possibly middlemost in ui« profession, and would 
not consent to be lifted into a place which perhaps he could 
not fill, and from which there is no descending without 
tumbling. To these reasons, assigned b>- himself, perhaps 
others from his peculiar religious opinions might be added. 
At the same time, he seems to have been occupied with 
chemical and physical studies, and began a register of the 
state of the air, which he continued with many interrup- 
tions till ha left Oxford. In IOCS also, he became ac- 
quainted with Lord Ashley, afterwards the celebrated 
Earl of Shaftesbury, a man who, while he possessed 
talents of the highest order, and manners the most 
agreeable and fascinati ng, was nt best an unprincipled poli- 
tician, ready to embrace any side that best suited his am- 
bition. Locke was first introduced to him on account of 
his medical skill, but his sagacity and talents for business 
led to a more enduring connexion. He accompanied this 
nobleman to London, and by his advice Lord Ashley un- 
derwent an operation which saved his life. Locke was 
thus introduced to many of the most distinguished cha- 
racters of those times, who arc said to have enjoyed the 
wit and pood sense which pervaded his conversation. On 
one occasion, we are told, three or four noblemen met at 
Lord Ashley's, and almost immediately sat down to cards. 
Locke, taking out his pocket-book, began to write with an 
appearance of great attention. One of the company ob- 
serving him, inquired what he was writing, when Locke 
answered, that having waited impatiently for an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the society of some of the greatest wits 
of the age, now when it had occurred, he was desirous of 

E routing by their lordships' conversation, and thought 
e could not do better than take down the whole verbatim. 
He then began to read his notes, but had not to proceed 
far when the card-table was deserted, and the evening was 
spent in a more rational and agrecabln manner. 

Locke continued frequently to reside at Exeter House, 
in the Strand, with Lord Ashley, who consulted him on 
all his most important affairs. He still, however, retained 
his chambers at Oxford, where, iu 1670, he began the 
sic tcli of his great work on the Human Understanding. 
1 1 arose, as he himself relates, from the meeting of five or 
sii friends iu his room, when, finding unexpected difficul- 
ties in some subject they were discussing, he was induced 
to examine what objects the understanding was or was 
not fitted to deal with. Though begun at this time, it 
was not completed without many interruptions, nor pub- 
lished till nearly twenty years afterwards. In IC72, Lord 
Ashley, now Earl of Shaftesbury, was declared Lord Chan- 
cellor, when he appointed Locke his secretary, with some 
office in the Council of Trade ; but he lost both in the fol- 
lowing year, when his patron quarrelled with the court 
and joined the opposition in parliament. In 1675, the 
bill iinposingwhat wascallcdtheBishop'stestwa« broagbl 
in by the court party, but so vigorously opposed by the 
country lords, that the parliament was prorogued before 
it passed. To justify himself and friends on this occa- 
-haflesburj employed Locke to draw up a paper, 



which was privately printed, under the title of • A Letter 
from a Person of Quality to his Friend in the Country.' 
This paper was in the next session ordered by the lords 
to be burned by the common hangman — a proceeding 
which by no means lessened its influence in the country. 
Locke bad been for some time afflicted with asthma, 
for which a residence in the south of Prance was recom- 
mended. For this purpose he left England in December 
1875, and as he did not return for more than three years, 
he escaped being implicated in those greatest blots on hit 
patron's character, the trial of the regicides and the per- 
secution of the Catholics in the affair of the Popish plot, 
in which Shaftesbury took a part, as Pox says, ' merely, 
as it should seem, because it suited the parties with which 
he was engaged." During his absence, Locke kept a re- 
gular journal, describing the country and the manv re- 
markable objects, whether of nature or art, which be 
observed. Some of these notes arc very curious, from the 
contrast they present between the present prosperity of 
France and its former condition, where the extremes of 
splendour and misery were united. The roads and inns 
seem to have been miserable, and five days were spent in 
the journey from Boulogne to Paris, now generally per- 
formed in less than one. From Paris Locke proceeded 
to Lyons, and thence to Avignon, then belonging to the 
pope. He resided some time at Montpellier; and he has 
recorded the means used to induce the Protestants, then 
very numerous in that part of France, to renounce their 
religion. Their churches were frequently pulled down, 
and themselves excluded from all places of public trust. 
His account of parasols, which he seems to have seen here 
fin tin: first time, is curious; ' Parasols, a pretty sort of 
coyer for women riding in the sun, made of straw, some- 
thing like the fashion of tin covers to dishes.' The phi- 
losophy of Des Cartes was then coming into favour, but 
it was forbidden to be taught in any school or univer- 
sity. After residing for fourteen months in this town, 
Locke left it and returned to Paris. Here he remained 
some weeks, and met Cassini, the celebrated astronomer, 
and Bcrnicr, well known for his writings on the east. 
The chief sights were, however, the royal palaces, espe- 
cially Versailles, where Louis XIV. was then residing. 
The prosperity of the country by no means corresponded 
with the splendour of the court ; and on his return to 
Montpellier, Locke remarked the ruinous condition of the 
towns and the symptoms of decay visible on the gentlemen's 
houses. In the towns, the people complained of the sol- 
diers quartered upon them, •hue the peasantry were 
crushed down by taxes and the privileges of the nobility. 
Speaking of their condition at Grave, near Bordeaux, 

•There they were- thought to be more than Usually flourish- 
ing, he says : ' Their ordinary food is rye-bread and water; 
flesh seldom seasons their pots; t hey can make no dis- 
tinction between flesh and fasting davs ; but when their 
money reaches to a more costly merat, they buy the inwards 
of some beast in the market, and then they feast them- 
selves.' 

At Montpellier Locke now remained only two weeks, 
having probably been recalled by Shaftesbury, then at the 
head of the English administration. He reached Paris 
in November, where he spent the winter, making many 
observations on science, and on the state of society. 
The French capital then contained about half a million 
inhabitants, or a tenth more than London. The rate of 
mortality was also greater in the former eily, being one 
in twenty- five annually, whereas now, in all France, 
it is only one in forty. Locke left Paris in May 1679, 
and returned to London ; but his asthmatic complaint 

Erevented a protracted residence in the metropolis, and 
is winters were generally spent at Oxford or in the 
west. He was, however, much consulted by Shaftesbury, 
who, though at the head of the government, still »tf- 
hered to the popular party. After the dissolution of 
the Oxford Parliament in 1080. this nobleman, who bad 
left the ministry, was tried for high-treason, but ac- 
quitted. Finding it unsafe to remain in England, bo 
made his retreat to Holland, where he died in the spring 
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I, In the. end of that year, L«cke also thought it 
to Lis safety to tearc li i-. native co untry . Tliis 

lies, and the 
king sent i i Oxford, 

■sadeiD w Christ-Church itbe college to »hu-!i 

for bis immediate expulsion. This order, 
h undoubtedly illegal, was at once obeyed, Ittd 
F a titration •■( soma esnok 
and of great convenience to a student, whilst the unircr- 
f Fox, ' from the base principles of 
iv iliil cast away trie man, the having produced 
whom is now her chiefest glory.' Ii. the Karl of Sunder- 
land's letter to the bishop, it is enriou to ass tliis great 
man dnscribed as ' one Mr Locke who belonged to the lale 
l" Shaftesbury." Persecution followed him pv> n to 
, and the king's minister at the Hague de- 
• I, that ho, along with many others, should be de- 
I up. Thii request was not complied with, but 
Locke was forced to live wn ncettoj, only going 

out at night, in order to avoid obscrvatinn. 

His parasite, however, were such as should not have 

jflenee even to a jealous government, lu the un- 

aate expedition of Monmouth be would take no part, 

and he removed from A mstcrdam, to avoid any sus| 

of being connected with him. \ l tibia lima, in May 16£o, 

whilst living secluded at Utrecht, his Letter on Toleration 

was £ui*hcd, and first printed in Latin, but without bis 

name, it was subsequently translated into English, and 

I at Loudon UVtr lM Revolution. As Lord King 

[l in some respects ihemnst ossfa] 
|. radical of all bis work*. Its principles are now 
1 ::n,iliar to us as household words, aud men vendor why 
Lucke should bare taken so much trouble to defend them j 
;. •! the- treatment be himself experienced, and the nu- 
merous attacks made on his work, show how much it was 
needed, and how greatly we have profited bj It 
About ibis time, Pcnn, the celebrated Quaker, and also 
the Earl of Pembroke, offered to procure a pardon for him 
from James II.; but Locke nobly reinsert to accent of this, 
at being conscious of having committed no crime. He 
continued therefore to rasfda It) Holland, much occupied 
entitle pursuits, along with M. Bnenelaa, the first 
of Amsterdam. ; with whom, Limborch. Le 
Clcrc, and some others, he had formed a small society, 
which met weekly to discuss various questions. His jour- 
ing for the most part of notes on and extracts 

ft the books he was reading, shows that be led a very 

I life. 
L"ckc continued in exile till the Revolution of 1068, 
when be returned to England in the same fleet that 
brought over thcPrinccss of Orange. This change in the 
government of the country he highly approved, aud his 
principles being well known, he had soon after so offer 
made to hitn of the situation of envoy at one of (he great 
ID courts, probably either Vienna or llerlin. This 
be foil compelled to refuse; for though he accounted | 
' every Englishman hound in conscience and gratitude not 
to content himself with a bare, slothful, and inactive 
Loyalty,' yet the weak and broken slate of his health 
he felt unfitted him for I be situation. ' I cannot,' be said, 
'accept the honour that is designed me without rendering 
myself utterly unworthy of it.' To his declining this offer, 
which his friends very probably regretted, the world owes 
those invaluable writings, which far more than com- 
pensate for any loss which his country might sustain 
through want of his active services, 't here were many 
men iu England who could fill the place of ambassador 
at Vienna, but ona only who could write the E:say on 
the Human Understanding. 

This, the greatrslof his works, seems to have been 
finished during bis exile in Holland, being published soon 
after bis return to his native country. It tins repeatedly 
been remarked, that the course of Locke's life and Studies 
was highly favourable to the production of such a work, 
and many of its defects may be traced to the same cause. 
Stewart observes, that the study of medicine forms one of 
the best preparations for the study of mind ; and the busy 



and diversified scenes in which Locke lived, tended also 
to enhance the peculiar men I As he says, 

' I no • myself in the world, bat I found 

n ;' and this storm of contending parties 
and opinions continued throughout his whole life. Near 

progress, deepen 
eta, he was yet excluded by 

his delicate constitution from taking such an active part 
in it as would have prevented him from calmly watching 
its results, and coolly and impartially pointing out its re- 
medies. Hence the practical character of even bis most 
speculative writings, and that earnestness of purpose which 
pervades, the whole, and gives them a charm to all classes 
of readers. Our limits will not permit u«to enter on the 

(dan of this essay, or the success with which it was fol- 
Dwed nut. Mackintosh has well described it as 'tb 
considerable contribution in modem times towards the 
experimental philosophy of the human mind ; ' and adds, 
that ' few books h bated more to rectify pre- 

judice, to undermine established errors, to diffuse a jnst 

mode of thinking, to excite a fearless Spirit of inquiry, 
and yet to contain it within the boundaries which nature 
has prescribed to the human understanding.' Its style 
has been said to resemble that of a well-educated man, 
rather than of a recluse student j and though in general 
pure, apt, and various, yet it abounds in colloqaial expres- 
sions, some of which, seem to us now antiquated and 
lj suited to the ilignity of the subject. The essay 
was not long of exciting very considerable attention, and 
the denial of all innate ideas was especially opposed. 
■ the most celebrated uf hi* opponents was Lord 
Ashler, afterwards the third Esrl of Shaftesbury, and 
author of the Characteristics, and Stfllingfleet, bishop of 
Worcester. The latter not only attacked the book, but 
also the principles of the author, charging him with infi- 
delity, because Taland in his writings had taken some 
arguments from the essay ; and with Socinianism, because 
be had affirmed that Christianity contained nothing con- 
trary to reason. Le Clerc observes, that • ne\ er was con- 
troversy managed with so much skill on one side, and on 
the other part with so much misrepresentation, confusion, 
and ignorance, alike discreditable to the cause and the 
advocate.' The bishop, though distinguished for im- 
mense reading and learning, was by no means tq 
philosophy or coolness of temper to his opponent, and is 
said to havediedfrom vexation at the issue of the contest. 
On his return to l'nglanct, Locke bad presented a pe- 
tition to thekiiig, ai visiter of the college, to be reinstated 
in bis studentship of Chris'. -Church. Some circumstances 
prevented this request from being complied with, though 
what these were is not very well ascertained. II 
tinned therefore to reside chiefly in London, where be 
became acquainted with Newton and many of the most 
distinguished philosophers and statesmen of the time. 
His occupations, too, seem to have been of the most varied 
and opposite kind. Ho was at once s practical poli- 
tician and a profound speculative philosopher— a man 
of the world, engaged in the business of the world — jet 
Combining with all those avocations the purity and sim- 
plicity of a primitive Christian. We find him <1 
ing the principles of the Involution and the political 
rights of men, in his Treatises on Government, and, at 
the same time, vindicating religious liberty in a Second 
Letter for 'lolcration, published In 1090, without his 
name, in answer to the attacks on the first letter. In his 
correspondence with Newton of the same date, optical 
experiments and mathematical demonstrations of the 
motions of the planets are interspersed with questions on 
the meaning of passages in the prophecies of Daniel, and 
no ices of Newton's celebrated letters on the true reading 
of some disputed verses in the New Testament. This 
variety of research, this conjunction of the study of the 
wnrd and works of God, was not peculiar to these two 
great philosophers, but is also found in many others of 
their most distinguished coiemporaries. The most in- 
lereatii m tliis series are, however, one from 

Newton, io which be begs Locke's panlot u>r having en- 
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tertained false suspicions of him, and the reply Locke sent 
to it. This, as Stewart remarks, is wriilen with (lie 
magnanimity of a philosopher, and with the good hum- 
oured forbearance of a roan of (lie world ; and breathes 
-throughout so tender sod unaffected a veneration for the 
good as well as great qualities of the excellent person to 
whom it is addressed, as demonstrates at once the con- 
scious integrity of the writer, and the superiority of bis 
mind lo the irritation of little passions. 

In 1000, Locke had published his Treatise on Educa- 
tion, and the following year his Considerations on liaising 
the Value o-f Money and Lowering the Hate of Interest. 
In 10U5, he- was consulted on the latter subject by Lord 
iners. one of the ministry, to whom, in a season of nn- 
nal distress, it had been proposed to alter the standard 
!ue of the coin. In Some Further Consideration;, Locke 
strongly condemned this measure as a fraud on all credi- 
tors, as the means of confounding the property of thu 
subject, and disturbing affairs to no purpose. His advice 
was followed, and a new coinage in that year replaced the 
debased and mutilated money formerly in circulation. 
On the second subject, Locke stales the question thus, 
whether the pries of the hire of money can be regulated 
by law? and answers it, as almost all political economists 
have since done, by showing that the attempt ' to regu- 
late the rate cf interest will increase the difficulty of 
borrowing, nnd prejudice none but those who need assist- 
ance.' In the same year he was appointed one of the 
Council of Trade i a situation which lie soon resigned, 
being unwilling to occupy a place whose duties the state 
of his health prevented him from performing. In lOHS, 
Kin? William again wished to employ him in the public 
service, but the same reason again made him decline the 
honour. He concludes his letter to Lord Somers on this 
occasion in tho following words : — ' He must have a heart 

Is t lUchcd with wealth or honours, who, at my age, 
and labouring for breath, can find any great relish for 
cither of them.' 

Fur some years Locke, who found the air of London 
exceedingly injurious to him, especially in winter, had 
principally resided «t OaU» in Essvx, tin- seat of Sir 
F. Masham. Lady Masham, a daughter of Cudworth, 
and a woman of great sense and most agreeable manners, 
had been long one of his most intimate friends, so that 
be was hero perfectly at home. In 1695, he published 
his Kssay on the 'Reasonableness of Christianity' as de- 
livered in the Scriptures. This treatise was attacked, 
apparently with some reason, as favouring heretical opin- 
ions, and defended by its author in two Vindications. For 
the last four years of his life, increasing infirmities con- 
fined Locke to this retirement at Oates, where be em- 
ployed his leisure in studying the epistles of St Paul and 
composing the Commentary on them, published amongst 
his posthumous works. Though labouring under a pain- 
ful disease which be knew to be incurable, he cot.' 
cheerful to the last, interested in the welfare orhis friends, 
I to his own fate. In October 1701, his dis- 
order greatly increased, and on the 27th of that month 
he was unable to rise from his bed. Next day, having 

been carried to his study, he listened, apparently with 

it tendon, to Lady Masham reading the Psalms, 
until, perceiving his end to draw near, he stopped her, 
and expired a very few minutes afterwards. He was 
then in the seventy-third year of his age. 

Le Clcrc has given a long account of his character, pro- 
btbly derived from Lady Masham. Hi ire said 

lo have been very polite and engaging ; ids eoDtertttiun 
agreeable, without austerity or dogmatism; and I 
erer ready to converse with all sorts of people, thinking 
there was nobody from whom something useful might not 
be learned. To raillery he had actions, ind 

, licule I .i misfortune or any natural defect, lie 
baritablc to the poor, often visiting those in his 

.urhood, relieving their wants, and prescribing to 
. :k. ' He did not like anything to be waited; 

was in Ids opinion losing the treasure of which God 
has made ua the economists.' His temper naturally was 



rather violent, but he had brought it into subjection, and 
his demeanour towards others was uniformly gentlo and 
kind. Civility he considered not merely as something 
agreeable, but as a duty inculcated by Christianity. In bis 
habits he was cleanly, active, and fond of exercise, so far as 
his health would permit. lie usually drank nothiti : 1 Hi 
Water, and to this abstinence ascribed the long preservation 
of his life, notwithstanding the weakness of his constitu- 
tion. To the same cause he attributed lbs goodness of 
his sight in old age, so that he could read almost any book 
by candle-light, and never needed to use spec!. 

Locke lived in communion with the Church of England ; 
nnil his writings show that, with an ardent piety ami firm 
belief in Christianity, he hud great charity for all who 
differed from him in opinion. He had seen and felt so 
much of the ewlsof religious intolerance, both at home 
and abroad, that he serins to have looked with great aver- 
sion on every thing favouring persecution. Hence ho 
avoided all vain and idle disputation on religion; and 
though he wrote so much on this subject, his opinions on 
many poiuts are not easily ascertained. Probably there 
is no sect at present existing with which he would 

gcther agree, hut many parts of his writings show thai it 
was not without good grounds that he was 
baving departed widely from the doctrines of the church. 
As Lord King, his biographer, remarks, ' those who rely 
upon his authority, and make use of his name, would do 
well to consider what manner of Christian he was; and 

when they bid others believe because he believed, let them 
also teach as ho taught, and practise those virtues which 
he practised.' 

Even tho character and tendency of his philosophical 
writings have been the subject of much dispute, b'or the 
consequences deduced from them, or the systems which 
they have produced, he is of course not responsible. It 
cannot however be denied, that he sometimes uses un- 
guarded expressions; and as Stewart declared, ' Few books 
named from which it is possible to extract more 
exceptionable passages lhan from his Essay on the Human 
Understanding.' These errors were, however, those of 
and he himself would hare been the first to 
condemn and reject them. Us-? own words are, ' What- 
ever I write, as soon as 1 shall discover it not to he truth, 
my hand shall be the forwardest to throw it in the lire.' 
But instead of dwelling on his errors, or trying to palliate 
them, we shall quote the following eloquent description 
of the scope und extent of the improvements he Intro- 
duced, from Sir James Mackintosh, whose author!' 
such .i subject few will dispute : — 

' An amendment of the general habits of thought is. In 
most parts of knowledge, an object as important as even 
il>. 'li.rovery of new truths, though it is not as palpable, 
nor in its nature so capable of being estimated by super- 
ficial observers. In the mental and moral world, which 
I admit of any thing which can be called discovery, 
tho correction of the intellectual habit h probably tho 
greatest service which can bo rendered to science. In 
this respect the merit of Locke is unrivalled : his writ- 
ings hove diffused throughout' the civilized world the tore 
of civil liberty ; tho spirit of toleration and charity in 
religious differences; the disposition to reject what -v . r 
is obscure, fantastic, or hypothetical in speculation; to 
reduce verbal disputes to their proper value; to al. 
problems which admit of no solution ; to distrust v. Ii.it- 
ever cannot be clearly expressed ; to render theory the 
simple expression of facts; and to prefer those studies 

which most directly contribute to human happiness If 
Bacon first discovered tho rules by which knowle> 
implied, Locke has most contributed lo make mankind 
obmra them. He has dine must, though often 
oodles cf silent and almost insensible op' ration, to 
cure those mental distempers which obstructed the adop- 
tion of these rules; and thus led to that g< neral dil 
of a healthful and vigorous understanding, which U at 
once the greatest of all improvements, and the 

m.-nt by which all other improvements must be ■ 
plished. lie has left to posterity the instructive examplo 
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«T a prudent reformer, and of a philosophy temperate as 
'veil aa liberal, which spares the feelings of the good, and 
•voids direct hostility with obstinate and formidable pre- 
judice. These benefits are very slightly counterbalanced 
by tome political doctrinal, liable tu misapplication, and 
*y the scepticism of lomei of his ingenious followers; an 
inconvenience to which every philosophical school is ex- 
posed, which does not steadily limit its theory to a mere 
exposition of experience. If Locke made few discoveries, 
Socrates made none; yet botb did more fur the improve- 
ment of the understanding, and not leas for the progress 
of knowledge, than the authors of the most brilliant dis- 
coveries. Mr Locke will ever be regarded as ooc of the 
great ornaments of the English nation.' • 

A WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 

French hoarding-schools, both for boys and girls, were, 
about thirty year* ago, with a tow exceptions, most me- 
lancholy places; and little- were English parents then 
aware of the slatternly, dirty, ami disorderly habits which 
their children were likely to acquire in >ih:Ii ill-CohduCted 
seminaries, whilst they iinaeiiied they were to gain 
the highest polish of manner in the refined metropolis of 

,1 JiJ tin'} entertain any suspi 
the sore privations which these helpless victims of parental 
vanity m frequently compelled to endure, without 

having the liberty to write home and represent their 
smflerings with truth . I do not deny that, ma it the 
time I speak, of, immediately after the peace, the most 
excellent masters could be procured in Paris for a very 
tiiMilerato remuneration ; but what compensation could 
their instructions afford for the fieri fire "f religion, mo- 
nlity, or health, which wai too frequently Ibe consequence 
of a continental education ? 

A friend of mine, deceived hy the extraordinary com- 
mendations he had heard of a Parisian seminary, withdrew 
Ilia second son from a worthy English tutor, and put him, 
in tin' year 1X1 G, with bis passport and his portmanteau, 
into the Dover coach, at the White Dear, Piccadilly, and 

String him ten pounds and hia blessing, sent him to liml 
ia way alone to Monsieur D'Enriltc'a academy in the 
Cbauaaee D'Antin. The noor boy was only fourteen, 
knew no more of the Frencn language than he did of his 
native tongue the day he was bom, and felt, as might 
naturally be supposed, somewhat nervous at the idea of 
liia continental trip. But he knew it would be of no use 
to say a syllable about his fears, for he would only have 
been laughed at; and with most doughty resolution, and 
no small share of curiosity, the little hero commenced his 
travels. 

Children are proverbially lucky, and Charles Arnold 
was no exception to the adage. The artlcssness and 
hilarity of youth make friends when age often fails to do 
ao ; they are not to be mistrusted by the most wary, and 
with these as his only letters of introduction, the solitary 
aehool-boy made his way from London to Paris, through 
a country of strangers, of whose language he knew not a 
syllable, without one accident or impediment. Monsieur 
D'Euvill* eagerly awaited his new pupil at the Messa- 

Esrie ; but of the welcome he gave him, or the comforts of 
ia bouse, which had been previous!) described as a mag- 
nificent hotel, the poor boy, in his first letter, said no- 
thing, lie was delighted with the novelty of the scenes 
around him. The summer was iu all its glory ; and even a 
mean French bouse, with its crazy doors, crazier windows, 
curtainless or muslin-curtained beds, and carpetless brick 
floors, is a paradise in such summers, when coolness is 
the height of comfort. The Louvre, the Champs Elysccs, 
T'iioli and its fire-works, the Palais Royal, the Tuilieries, 
and the Boulevards with their ever-varying amusements, 
to all of which he was taken in succession, were to him 
an enchanted world, and ho thought his enjoyments 
cheaply purchased by the discomforts of bis new abode. 

The first thing which gavo his parents the slightest 
idea of his privations, was at the beginning of winter, 
when, I suppose, as the weather became keener, the poor 



fellow's appetite grew sharp in proportion, and he wrote 
over a request for an additional allowance to enable lurn 
t" purchase a cup of chocolate for his breakfast, Monsieur 
l» V.tiville having refused to allow him anything but bread 
and water, though he was actually receiving tb 
hundred a- . ii hoard. A similar request was 

ji 'If. nude fur firewood to bum in his bedroom; 
sod 'be curiosity of Mr Arnold, and the anxiety of his 

W'ife, being awakened by these extraordinary demand*, be 
requested me, when about to leave England for Paris, in 
March, lttlft, to visit his son. sod ghre him a just account 
of his situation, thoturb without Intimating to me the »usv- 
picions he had already begin to oatartain. 

I had not been comfortably established in my bo 
tlir Hue St Thomas "lu Louvre more than four-aad- 
twenty hours, when I sallied forth to execute my friend's 
commission ; and leaving my/iaer* at the end of th 
PIgale, 1 proceeded on fout to the establishment of 
sieur D'Enville. About the middle of the street I espied 
the number of which I was in searvh, by the si<! I 
heavy pork eoeturi, win.),, west he/beaten and n 

retained only a let of the paint which hid unce 

covered its panels. The high walls on either side of it 
effectually concealed the house within, and the tOj 
row of lime-trees won ull that was visible above the 
prison like endoann, 

As such externals are common on the outskirts of the 

metropolis, ihi.i pre om no disadvantageous 
impression of the iulerior; but I involuntarily drew a 
Kgttry from the weary length of time I stood 
pulling, iminswi'red, at the awkward handlo of a bell, 
which il.ino|i',i fr,iin a square apertsn in the wall. 
1'erliaps my notions are particular on this point, but I 
have always thought, whilst driven to desperation by a 
nippin? east wind, as I thundered for the third or fourth 
time at an impervious door, that it was an infallible cri- 
terion of mismanagement in the household; and iu the 
present instance 1 bad just breathed a most charitable 
rilh that Monsieur D'Euville'a pupils might he better 
taught than bis servants, when the gate was thrown back 
upon its grating hinges by an invisible hand. Where no 
porter is kept, this i. done by means of a rope cominuni- 
eating with the offices, and accordingly, when I stepped 
within the ruurt-yard, I found no one to receive me. I 
imagined it was s school hour, for not even a stray boy was 
to be seen on the premises. Altogether, the place had a 
most desolate appearance, and by no means contradicted 
the promise of its portal. The pavement was almost 
hidden by the weeds and grass which had sprung up be- 
tween the stones, except where a path was trodden in the 
middle; and the withered leaves of the preceding autumn 
still lav beneath an avenue of pollarded lime-trees on the 

right. On the left extended a long shed, partly open, 
and half lillcd with wood and rubbish, one end of which 
had probably once been used as a porter's lodge; but all 
was (Iipii fast fallin; to ruin. At about a hundred v/r.H 
dislanee stood the house, elevated on a terraee above a 
garden of less than an acre, which spread before its 
ern windows. 

Gardens any where, in the month of March, are not 
very beautiful; and in France, where Iritn grass-plots 
and smooth gravol-walks are utterly unknown, they are 
wretched to look upon at this chilly season- Monsieur 
D'Knville's, 1 saw by a hasty glance, was in miserable 

condition ; both that and his house surpassed in external 
discomfort Ihe most poverty-stricken academy I bid CTcr 
seen. I vainly looked around for some sign of life, and 
knocked with my cane, for knocker there was none, against 
what appeared lu be tbe principal entrance. 

For some time no one answered my summons, and 
everything around was u silent as the grave, except when 
the melancholy hum of the poor labourers in the school- 
room occasionally reached ray ears. Just as I was about 
to give up all hope of making myself heard, the door was 
at length unclosed by a remarkably pretty girl, nut more 
than eighteen, who, in the sweetest voice imaginable, moat 
courteously and gracefully inquired what 1 sought. 
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handsome face always makes a way for its possessor di- 
rectly to my heart, but in the one before me there wss 
something even more than beauty to delight. The soft 
blue eyes, with their long lUkea lashes, hud a gentle 
melancholy expression, as little French as the transparent 
akin and timid blushes of my fair portcress. Hrr hair 
was beautifully arranged, and hrr dress and manner were 
equally those of a superior rank. Hut what interested 
me more than all the rest was, that though she untied as 
the offered to conduct me to joung A mold's apartment, I 
taw the traces of recent tears on her countenance. I 
could not restrain a deep sigh when she left me alone in 
the chamber of the school-boy and went to acquaint him 
with my visit. 

Though my mind for a few minutes after her departure 
dwelt upon her charms, and marvelled at her apparent 
grief, I did not forget to scrutinise the surrounding objects 
with an inquisitive eye. The floor was of brick, and very 
far from clean, A paltry table, and yet more paltry chest 
of drawers, broken and initialed, though covered with 
marble slabs, stood under the windows; a bed without 
posts or curtains occupied a part of the opposite wall ; and 
this, with two straw-bottomed chairs and a stool, •im- 
posed the whole of the furniture. The fire-place was 
supplied by a china-covered stove, round which the ashes 
of the preceding winter still lay undisturbed, and in one 
corner of the room were a few lops of wood for its supply. 
The plaster on the walU was blistered and discoloured 
by damp, and the smoke had gathered on the coiling till 

its original colour wis left a matter of conjecture ; the 
lock of the door had ban turned till it would turn no 
Infer , ami I readily conjectured that a log of wood which 
lay at no great distance was commonly used to supply the 
pUM of better fastening. 

The entrance of my voting friend ere long put an end 
to my survey ; and indeed from that moment my whole 
attention was so completely engaged by his altered ap- 
pearance, and the melancholy details he gave me of his 
situation, that I forgot all minor matters. From a plump 
rosy-cheeked boy, as I remembered him before he left 
England, he was wasted to a shadow, hia bloom waa en- 
tirely gone, bit clothes hung loosely upon him, and I was 
sorry to observe that ho walked with great difficulty. 
The poor boy, delighted to find any one to represent the 
suffering*, be endured to his father, and procure hi* recall 
home, eagerly replied to my inquiries, and opened to my 
view such a scene of iniquity and misery as confirmed all 
tny former abhorrence of a continental education fur the 

sons of Englishmen. Cow-cabbage* were their ordinary 
dinner, with a miserable allowance of pottage or soup 
meat from which all nourishment had been previously 
extracted; but on fast-days, and in Lent, half of a hard- 
boiled egg was substituted for this miserable semblance 
of animal food, whilst Iheir breakfast waa literally bread 
and water, if tbeir private purses afforded no means of 
ameliorating this hard fare. They were allowed neither 
towe Is nor soap ; the pump was their only wa&hhtnd-sUnd, 
and sand and dirty linen did the rest. Though no*', he 
said, he waa allowed, with his father's permission, to pur- 
chase wood, and have a lire in bis bed-room, he had not 
made the request until an nicer had been brought on in 
his right leg by sitting in the damp flagged school-room 
without a store, in ron&enncnca of which he had been 
above a month confined to bis chamber, and subjected at 
the same time to the discipline of a French physician anil 
the hard far-; of the establishment. I waa perfectly 

shocked by the poor boy's recital ; and declaring my inten- 
tion of writing to bis fathn by (he next day's post, to state 
the necessity of his removal, I left him with a promise 
of returning the following morning. 

My mind bad been so completely absorbed by the 
miserable condition of my young friend, that I thought 
no more of my pretty conductress to his chamber till on 
leaving the bouse I saw her standing in most earnest dis- 
eoorse with an elderly female under the leafless avenue. 
She did not si first observe me, but when she did so I 
thought she started, and hastily putting a letter into the 



| hands of the woman, she polled open the gate, and hurry- 
ing her through it, retreated into the ruined abed. 

There was nothing in all thit certainly to excite • 
I stranger - ! curiosity; the paper might be a washing bill 
or a market order for anything I knew ; but the aji tated 
manner of the girl forbade me to think so; and to a keen 
observer like myself, an evident mystery lent these trifliag 
J circumstances an interest which, I roust confess, was 
greatly heightened by her beauty. 

Though I did not tee her on the following day, when I 

■ repeated my visit to the school, I learned from young 

Arncld that she was the only child of Monsieur D'Knville, 

the suffering victim of his severity and ill-temper. Her 

i mother, according to report, had been long separated from 

j her husband, and lived with her own relations in Ger- 

| many, leaving this poor girl to the neglect and ill usage 

she was herself unable to endure. All I beard justified 

1 the involuntary compassion I had felt for Mademoiselle 

I Leontine. Her gentle manners made her a universal fa- 

, vourite with the boys, and the honest indignation of poor 

A mold mounted to the highest pitch as ha went on to 

detail the cruelty of her father towards her. Of this 

fellow I again saw nothing, for according to his usual 
custom he was abroad in the city, where, after he had 
heard the classical lessons of the morning, ho usually 
spent the remainder of the day and a great part of the 
night. I did not regret the loss of bis acquaintance ; and 
as the day was beautiful for the season, 1 directed my 
cabriole driver, when I left the Ruo Pigale, to take me 
round by the outer Boulevard to the entrance of the Bois 
de Boulogne. I there left him to find his way back to 
Paris, and entering the gate of the wood, strolled onwards 
along one of the narrow forest roads, which, though little 
frequented, arc a thousand times richer in natural and 
picturesque beauty than the ordinary track. 

I had wandered above an hour without meeting a hu- 
man creature, till, as 1 approached the wooden cross which 
marks the rendezvous of the huntsmen, I was startled by 
sounds of contention from a road leading in a contrary 
direction from that I followed. As I hurried on, there 
waa a momentary silence, and then the feeble shriek of a 
woman imploring mercy met my ear, on turning the 
angle of the road, the first object I beheld waa a man 
lying apparently lifeless in the middle of the path, and 
weltering in his blood, whilst at some distance along the 
avenue, another of more advanced age, and equally well 
dressed, was dragging a youn? female forcibly towards a 
cabriole. Though I could not accura tely see the feature* 
of either tin ruffian or his victim, I distinguished enough 
to convinco mc that they were no strangers to me, and 
the figure of the elder awakened remembrances in my 
mind which made me rush forward with renewed eager- 
ness, in order to obtain if possible a nearer view. The 
instant the girl perceived me she screamed still louder 
for help; und I saw the monster, as she struggled to get 
free, lift his cane in the air and beat the feeble creature 
about the shoulders with inhuman violrncc, whilst I waa 
at too great a distance to render her any assistance, and 
then lifting her into the vehicle, he drove off at tuch a 
furious rate as left me no hope of overtaking them. 

The only thing now in ray power was to assist the 

wounded man; and returning therefore towards him, 1 
found with delight that he was fast reluming to conscious- 
ness. I got water from a neighbouring ditch, and washed 
the blood from his face and temples, and before long bad 
that pi.-isure of seeing him completely revived. He was 
young ; and though it was no situation for a man's looks 
to show to advantage, I saw by bis manner of thanking 
mc for my kindness that lie was a gentleman. His first 
inquiries were for the unfortunate female whom 1 had 
seen driven off by her persecutor; and forgetful of his own 
weakness, as I related to him the maltreatment inflicted 
on her. bit indignation surpassed all words, till eihausted 
by his imprecations and threats of vengeance against the 
cowardly villain, who. not satisfied with having laid him 
senseless at bis feet, had been vile enough to lift his arm 
against the helpless object of bis love, he again sunk 
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almost lifeless to the ground. The name or his enemy 
did not, however, escape him. even in the most unguarded 
moments uf his passion, nor did I think myself jcisti- 
fied in intruding so tar on the confidence of a stranger as 
t.> inquire it: but many tro/ds he let fall tended to 

lined, and my 
curiosity (of which I have at all times a competent share) 
was no far excited that I resolved DjI to drop my coin- 
panloa'a acqnainUnce until I was in possession of the 
•hole itory. I frankly, therefore, offered htm my ser- 
vices, too feeble to n 

and at a cunsidr ratle distance from ibe froouen ted avenues 
of the wood, he gladly accepted my arm. Slowly and 
wilb dliriculty we then directed our step* to the nearest 
t, where « i here might be * possibility of 

finding an empty vehicle on its return to Paris. 

A» we proceed walls, my companion added, 

after again thanking me lor my kindness, ' I | I 
fraoyoor in Ensrliahman ; they 

•re cut read] lo succour the anforttmahe, without pausing 
whether tbaj »r.- In die rhjfal oa 

I am proud to owe and express my obligation to 01 
nation I respect so highly. Accuse me not therefore nf 
if lain anxious loconvinccjou that lain not utterly 
unworthy of Ibe compassion you hare ao kindly mail 

itnnger, tod to da so I will give you, if not 
wnt, .1 brief outline of il lanca which 

placed raointhe: -..m situation from which 

■■ «ued me. - 
• Pardon me, sir, 1 1 l 

: r.nn nn iu 
d tin- victim of an infamous wretch, part of whose 
cruelty I arrived time mottA to witness.* 

•Mention !.' lie answrrrJ. | 

ing my hand with agitation; 'the very thought makes 
udder, 1 will emancipate that poor girl InM lii-- 
But pardon me, sir," he added, 
iljr itrterrui ling t lie current of his passion, 'you 
licr not, ai rntef bito my feeling*.' 

M M.. ire mistaken hi that particular,' I re- 

though not near enough accurately to diatin- 
J that her toiee and 
person are familiar to mi>.' 

. U I. if In,.....!! |" azehtiaaed the young man 
eagerly ; ' know j ou her name *' 
ntine D*Kntille.' 

• And you are her lather*! friend '■' iriiuired my com- 
panion with almost bn-athleas agitation. 

1 Have in., fears on that acorc,' was my reply ; • that is 
r those only whom I CU 
if it was lie whom It 'Lis morning in to 

1 am likely to prove an enemy of whom he bid dnuulle-s 
Utile apprehension when he arose this morning from his 

• You kn.-.w him then?' laid the Frenchman. 

' In evr, thing but his name,' I answered ; 'and Qui i* 
a hi. parson since ■ o parsed in England 

ago. But it will bo lime ettongfa to talk of 
i hint, and ascertained bay ood 

nil p.. ■ bfa identity with my former ac- 

(ju.iiuia.ni <-. 1 am tnxlooa, sir, to hear your story, which 

• It | ',- replied Uu yoang man with 

• M, name i- 1 was unfortunate enough to be 

placed some yeans ago at this villain- lie is 

Elauiihle, and on the strength of that my friands I - 
im clever. II was nol n t me, then but » boy, to im- I 
•, but I soon found reason enough to 
: his time was- spent in the 
uses of Paiis than with his puptti; we had 
ason soon . 
' e rne sileui at home astotbese matter.. Leonlihe 
v a girl, lnt she was the same gentle uneom- 
aturc she hr nt this day, ami ilic meekness 

I „•,!, | deli i »ny littte act of 

hindurss, and the tears of gratitude which often (I 



her eyes is, she thanked me, repaid me tenfold, and made 
me forget all the deprivations of Monsieur D'Envitle's 
establishment. Poor cirl ! She who bad never known 
even the tenderness of a parent, was touched to the heart 
by my attentions, and I believe she returned mr aff 
long before cither of us was conscious of our feelings. 
Even her father was blinded for some time by our extreme 
youth, but at length the nttst fell from his eyes, and never 
shall [ forget the explosion of his wrath when his sus- 
were first aroused. We v» .-.as was onr 

BOMT evenings when my labours in the 

j school were done, in a little arbour I had trained 

i bottom of the garden, lot! 

' whilst I read aloud a toltime of Racine. \\e ha; 
many evenings thus, and they were the happiest 

ugh we had never spoken of lore, we were 
mutually conscious of affection, and ,ur young beat 
garded each other with that Irus 

Mats ■ hurried pace of 

Monsieur D'Kuville, ■ walk 

towards us, filled u-. with alarm, and I.e. ntine, withdraw- 
ing her hani 

t.i ling heart i He was not to be thus 

trade to be 
good hypoci jII his sua- 

- of our lev. i ; 
the ana ol the r. 
from her ^at. Elis eyes fla i were 

whitened with foam, and his imprecations again 
were tremulous and inarticulate from rage, as b» (hook 

held in th < other hand furiously in my face, 
and then raised it to strike me. My anger was .' 
equal to his own ; ami though I I v of mind 

b left to elude the blow, all the respect 
-eli(-"lrnaster vanished in raj ion again. 

man. From that moment I ceased to be n boj 
ings and energies ige lurst up < n 

tliered flame, and forgetting ererythlM l> I 
Ijintin;- object of my lore, and the meditat'- 
her tofunomi father, I Hi him no time to 
effort, but rushed forward and closed instantly 
I ii en inhered as bo was with his senseless burden, hi 
athletic form was no match i i hfiil and on I 

and I wrenched the stick from his grasp a- 
1 of .in infant, and breaking it into a hundred 
it with acorn at bis ffeeL I betfm he kjs 
awestmek by th< passion he had little anticipate, 1 
DCtly to tins day, as if it were but yi 
day, the horror aud amazement with which he gazed on 

>m that hour lie nevrr nileim I ir chastise- 

ment, for he felt tint his power nis gone ; and it wai 
only for the sake of poor Leont'me that 1 tarried sr 
day in Ins cehool . but for her I endured the il 
of this detestable i indeed, but < 

Open rupture. I .'Mined little nee; 

she was too strictly watched thenceforw ird to allow of our 

eept before witnesses, and it was sj 
nhc was even pern scend from herehai 

nor could she venture 
garden for a few minutes without i 
ring her father's displeasure 

reason to fear that the punishment 1 escaped froi 
wrath was inflict* .1 on his hi . 
night I have heard her weeping in the adjoin 
without the power of soothing her 
after day I met her at our melancholy meals, 
with Indignal ar- swollen eyes and faded cheek, 

yet was denied the liberty to speak comfort t. 
All this, however drew to a close; and 

well it did so. for I am certain that such ling 
must otherwise have proved fatal to one or 
My lime of study under Hoi 

end, raj frleodi proennsd ne a conmiv 

aud the day was li 

'Strange to ear, fro* 

garden, the 
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been alluded to cither by her father or myself i but when 
the hour came for me Co quit his house, and I felt entirely 
emancipated from bis control, I requested an audience in 
bis study, and there, without recurring to our former 
meeting. I plainly and circumstantially stated my pros- 
pects in life, and requested his daughter's hand. The 
fellow laughed in my face; bid me wait till 1 was older 
and wiser before I thought nf wedlock: and finally in- 
formed mo that bis daughter was already better and more 
suitably engaged. I replied like a boy, that 1 knew her 
heart was mine, as if that old worldly-minded swindling 
scoundrel knew the meaning of the word, and requested 
the indulgence of a parting interview. This -was of course 
denied ; but in spite of all Monsieur D'Envillc's vigilance 
I found means to send her a letter, and during the three 
years that I hare been in distant quarters we have kept 
np a secret but uninterrupted correspondence. 

1 His aversion to our union isto me perfectly unaccount- 
able. My family, though not noble, is highly r 
able ; and though I shall probably never have much riches 

to boost, n.. ho died J'OUTi-'. lelt me tBOre tli.in 

a competence, which I would joyfully have shared uith 
his daughter, though he had not given her a farthing ; 
whilst the wretch he long persecuted her to marry was a 
contemptible drawing-master, without birth, fortune. 
manners, or morality. Leontinc, meantime, has reso- 
lutely withstood bis commands; but though her letters 
spoke little of her sufferings, my heart bleeds to imagine 
their extent. 

' Yesterday I relumed to Paris for the first time since 
the commencement of my military career, and Leon- 
ChM tuning permission to spend the day with a fcmal« 
friend in the Avenue dc N'ouilly, contrived to shorten 
her visit, and met me by appoint mint, (.« hours ago, on 
the outside of the barrier. By come means yet unknown 
■, Moasicur IYKnvillc learned our secret, followed 
us to tho Bois de Boulogne, and to the consequences of 
our meeting you were yourself a witness. 1 know not 
what plan 1 must now pursue; but happen what will I am 

resolved I will never return toioy regiment till LemttiOe 
is mine.* 

The young olliccr here ceased speaking, and deeply in- 
terested in this narrative of the sufferings of one whose 
beauty and distress had already excited my sympathy, I 
warmly proffered him my advice and assistance ; ami the 
. from circumstances which our arrival at the eaba- 

i\t prevented me then disclosing, was likely to prove of 
more importance than he anticipated. Wc were fortu- 
nate enough to procure a return cabriule, arid I leaned, 
by the directions he gave the driver a* we mounted, that 
he was lodged in a. hotel in the Rue Pigale, the windows 
of which overlooked the garden of Monsieur D'Enville. 
Before we reached Paris, it was settled between us thai 
I should remote from the Rub St Thomas du Louvre on 
that scry evening, and take up my abode in the same 
house with my new acquaintance. Nearly a fortnight 1 
knew must elapse before I rould receive an answer to my 
letter to Mr Arnold, and it was not only more com i 
for me to be near his son's abode during that tiiae, 
waa of the utmost importance to myself individually to be 
acquainted with Monsieur D'Euvillu's movements in the 
interim, as well as to obtain a perfect view of his person, 

it his being aware that the eye of suspicion was 
npi n htm ; and these motives, y Ined «iil> my newly ex- 
cited interest in Ids daughter's fortune, made this ar- 
il highly agreeable to m 

ng Ciiptiiiu Bamave's apartments ire learned 
from his servant that the schoolmaster bad reached home 

lime before u«, visibly mu ^h he 

Kid little attention to Mademofc I 
d apparently lifeless into the boose-, Ml the 
the blinds of a room, which her lover well 
knew to bo hers, remained dosed, and hit own bralsel 
forgotten in hi* deep tnxii 

Sirl. I Here, be wat hi .1 those win- 

bow j for be told me in the morning that liglits liinl '• en 
bnrniDg in tho house to a late hour, and bis p.ilo check 



and feeble pulse denoted his lack of rest, though he pro- 
fessed lo feel perfectly revived. 

To my infinite disappointment, Monsieur D'Enville 
did not appear in the garden during that afternoon ; nor 
did he. according to his usual custom* go forth into the 
city before the close of day. This increased the captain's 
suspicions that all was isot well within the house; and 
though our acquaintance was of aueh recent birth, I felt 
the moat sincere eorjlpasaion for the poor fellow's suncr- 
ln the morning, however, as far as we could judge 
from our observatory, matters were going on better. The 
blinds were opened, and my companion persuaded him- 
self that, with tho help of a glass, he could distinguish 
Lei mine nun lag "n her chamber. Her father, too, as if 
inspired by the brilliancy of the fresh spring morning, 
sauntered forth at an early hour in his nightgown and 
slippers, and continued to walk up and down his garden 
shove half an hour. During this perambulation, ho passed 
several times immediately beneath my window, and the 
slowness of his pace gave mo a full opportunity of accu- 
rately sarveytBg n liureo. This examina- 

tion convinced me, beyond all shadow of doubt, that I 
was not mistaken in the man. Though the eighteen 
rears which had passed since I last saw him had somc- 
«hat thinned his hair, and deepened the wrinkles in his 
cheeks, he was otherwise little changed. His snort 
robust person was us firmly knit as ever, his gait was as 
humble and submissive, his dark sallow visage and beet' 
ling brow wore a similar exprcssiou of selfish cunning, 
and his deep-seated quick revolving eye flashed with an 
equally malignant fire as when my suspicions concerning 
him were first awakened. 

In fact, not a doubt was left oh my mind that tli 
styled Monsieur D'Enville was the former companiou and 
professed confidant of my earliest and most esteemed 

IHend the Marquis M , a French nobleman whom I 

had known intimately at his own court before the Revo- 
lution, and subsequently in London, when, being disgusted 
by tho tyranny of Napoleon, and his rapid strides to an 
imperial throne, he sought a residence in England daring 
the short peaco of 1601. I know not whether this fellow 
had been a tutor or confessor in the family, but in spite 
of his professions, and his favour with my friend, 1 dis- 
liked him from the moment of our introduction, anil a 
dark cloud hung over the close of his career in England, 
of which his s-nl .<,?. |tioiit disoppcaranee had hitherto pre- 
vented the eliuiJ.i!i..ii. Unlike many of his counlr. 
t he marquis possessed considerable property in our funds ; 
but though this provident store prevented him feeling the 
hardships and privations of poverty, his constitution was 
undermined by the horrors and calamities he had wit- 
nessed during the reign of terror, the successive mnrders 
of his friends and relatives, and, above all, by tho death 

of a beloved wife, who had fallen a sacrifice to the teai Pol 
vicissitudes of her early life. His heart was broken, and 
before the end pf six months he expired in my arms. 

He left an otily child, little more than twelve months 
old ; and my surprise was great, on opening his will, to find 
that ihe guardianship of this infant, and the care of hi r 
property, were left wholly to this D'Enville, or Camus as 

lie was then Called. My suspicions of fraud were very 
strong, but the whole was dona according to law, and 
there was no redress. 1 afterwards discovered that, on 
the very day of his patron's funeral, this fellow sold out 
the whole) of the funded money, and from that hour 1 was 

unable to gain the slightest trace either of him or the 
chiliJ , liut in the mean time many circumstances of great 
importance had come to light, which made uie doubly 
in my accidental recognition of this man, and the 
mlty thus atforded or btinging him to just: 
- of which 1 possessed undeniable proof, 
it needed not a knowledge of his cruelty and nnkind- 
lo Leontine to convince hie she was I 
oolj m name; her age, and the strong resemblai 
. had struck me the firsl time 1 b 

her, ero of tbemaetvea iuffliclcnt evidence, »nJ I i 

ii disclosing bar real birth and fortune to her lovur. 
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His surprise and delight were groat, w he listened to my 
narrative ; for though he had loved the gentle girl for 
herself alone, he did not deny that the prospect of calling 
bXoniiear D'Knville father had at times given bim great 
pain. It was agreed between ut to avoid if possible an 
appeal to tbe law, to spare hoth Leontin* and himself 
the expenso and tedium of a trial ; and in the hope of 
bringing our adversary to i»me private arrangement, I 
proceeded ouce more to his house a little before noon. I 
obtained admission as before, but instead of being wel- 
comed by tli o pretty hostess, the door was opened to me 
by an ill-looking J'emmt de chamber, who, on my desiring 
to speak -with bar master, sullenly conducted me to a 
paved and wretchedly furnished salle it manger, and left 
rtpoH myself on a straw-bottomed chair whilst «tae 
went in search of bim. 

Some time elapsed before- he made his appearance, and 
when he did, lie came apparent!)' fresh from the labours 
of the toilet. A smile of courtesy I well remembered 
was on his lips, as of old, when be entered, and he apolo- 
gized for bis protracted absence with a bland suavity of 
manner peculiar to himself; but his smile and his jtoli- 
Uitt deserted him equally when he caught a full view 
of my countenance. He started i" an instant, and dis- 
may and surprise distorted features which were seldom 
permitted to betray the secrets of their master. 

' Mr B !' he exclaimed, for once thrown olT his 

guard ; ' can it be possible f 

' It is indeed so, Monsieur Camus,' 1 replied; 'I am 
dad to find you have not forgotten me, though 1 suspect 
there will be little danger of your doing so in future.' 

The fellow was loo agitated to reply, and 1 saw that he 
was endeavouring to rally his impudence and duplicity to 
his aid ; but it did not suit my purpose to leave him time 
to avail himself of such assistance, and walking resolutely 
up to him, I accused him, without further circumlocution, 
of having forged the will by which he gained possession 

of the property of tbe late Marquis M , and of having 

subsequently assumed a false name and passed his orphan 
ward as his own child, that he might thus elude all pos- 
sibility of being called to account for its disposition, lie 
at first violently and insolently denied the whole of these 
charges; but when I produced the written confession of 
his accomplice, the marquis's valet, attested by two ma- 
gistrates; when I drew forth the real will, purloined by 
tin' wretch at hi* instigation ; and read the certificate Of 
tbe infant's birth, and tbe description of certain marks 
on her person which rendered it impossible to conceal her 
identity, he saw that deulal would avail him nothing. 
His cheek was palid, and his lip quivered, as he admitted 
the truth of tbe first part of my accusation. ' Dut you 
are mistaken, sir,' he added, ' in suspecting that Leontine 
is not my child ; were she not confined to her bed by 
sickness, I would at once convince you that she baa none 
oi tiiese marks you describe on her neck and arms, as I 
well remember was the rase with the poor infant, who 
died soon after my return to France.' 

' Persist in this story,' I replied, ' and you may repent 
it when too late in the galh- 

'Oh, ray dear sir,' be exclaimed in visible perturba- 
tion ; 'you would not persecute me to destruction. The 
very report of such accusations would ruin the school 
which now affords my only means of support !' 

'Then at once restore your ill-gotten wealth to the 
real heir.' 

' The faro bank has saved me that trouble long ago,' 
was his cool reply. 

' I thought as much,' I rejoined in the same tone; ' but 
If you acknowledge in writing, and before proper witnesses, 
that Mademoiselle Leontine is the legitimate daughter 

and heiress of the Marquis M ; and as her guardian, 

which you are appointed in the real will jointly with iny- 
ce I f. will give your consent to her marriage with Captain 
Barnave, 1 will venture to engage that the young people 
will never call upon yon for your accounts.' 

I saw that a sudden cloud gathered on his brow at the 
ata* of hit former pupil. It was clear he did uot antici- 



pate tbe forbearance I promised am tbe part of Leon tine's 
intended husband, and it was this feeling which bad pro- 
bably first made him desirous of matching her with a 
contemptible weak-minded wretch in preference 
spirited and gallant young soldier, as doubtless he was in 
continual dread of discovery. But his words t»-' 
nothing of all this, and he merely replied that it was an 
affair which required mature consideration. 

' Till to-morrow then, sir, I grant you a reprieve," I 
returned ; ■ and it will then depend on your own decision 
whether your crimes are to be forgiven or you are to be 
exposed to public reprobation as an ungrateful scoundrel ' 
So saying I bowed slightly, aud leaving him to no plea- 
sant meditations, returned to my own hotel. 

When I acquainted Captain Barnave with the par- 
ticulars of my interview, he was less delighted b 
result than 1 had anticipated, lie felt assured that the 
short reprieve 1 had granted the culprit would be used to 
some evil purpose, and be at length succeeded in making 
me participate in his apprehensions. That our * indow* 
overlooked Monsieur IVEnrille's premises afforded us, 
however, some consolation, and we had, at the same time, 
no reason to fear that he was acquainted with the ; 
mity of our abode. To prorent the possibility i 
going into the city without our knowledge, my I 
English servant kept watch before his gate, whilst ih» 
captain and myself took |>ost at different windows over- 
looking his house and garden. 

We continued thus for several houn. till Ihe daylight 
faded into night, at times earnestly conversing on tbe 
affair which most interested us bulb, at others sinking 
into that gloomy silenco which left each to indulge his 
rnedi tations. The daily masters departed from 
hour after hour stole on, tbe stars shoue out brightly 
in the sky, the hum of the city gradually died away, and 
light after light was extinguished, yet still we could per- 
ceive no movement which appeared to justify our aus- 
picious. The passing shadows, which at hrst occasi 

dimmed the glimmer from the windows of the school, 
were do more seen ; every sound of life was bushed in tbe 
dark mansion ; and feeling convinced that its inhabitants 
had at length retired to rest, we were about to follow 
their example, when a low rumbling as of a vehicle was 
audible from the street. It was two hours after mid- 
night; and this unwonted noise, redoubled as it were by 
the universal silence of the city, appeared, in the 
state of our nerves, to be an evil omen. As we li 
breathlessly to its approach, we distinctly heard it stop 
before Monsieur I)*Knville's gate. Nor, os 
appeared, were we tbe only persons wbo caught tbe 
sound of its wheels ; for scarcely had it died aw ay ere the 
door of the school, opening upon tbe ten 
unclosed, and two men were distinctly visible in the 
of Lot lantern held by one of them, carrying a heavy 
trunk towards the street. An angle of ike wail soun shut 
them from our sight, but in less than five mil 
returned, re-entered the house, and in jri again 

emerged from it with a similar burden. 
There now appeared little doubt that it was Monsieur 

D'Enville't intention to abscond, and almost at the unm 
moment ray servant, who had been on the watch, rushed 
into the room, and confirmed this supposition by the in- 
telligence that it was the villain himself, assisted by bis 
gardener, who had deposited two hoary chests in a cart 
which waited at his gate, and that he overheard him in- 
quire, in a suppressed tone, bow noon the Jiacn would b* 
there. The answer, be said, was given in too low a too* 
for him to be certain of its import , but whatever it might 
be it did not appear to afford Monsieur D'Knville satis- 
faction, for he muttered an angry oath aa he turned away . 
The last part of this information gave us some Imp* ttf 
being yet able to intercept the villain'sescapo ; but It w aa 
clear there was not a moment to Lo lost; and whilst Bar- 
nave hastened to summon tbe guard to our assistance, I 
remained with my English servant under the shadow of 
the porta cochin, ready, in case of emergency, to rush 
forward and impede the escape of the " 
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assistance armed. A quarter of in hour would, I knew, 
bring b«ck the young officer and the gaif d'armts to our 
aid, arid in the interim 1 continued to watch the proceed- 
ings of th? enemy with intense anxiety. Box after box, 
bedding, linen, and wearing- apparel were brought forth 
and thrust into the cart ; but still the fiacre came not ; 
and as he deposited every successive load I beard him 
curse the delay. At welt as my agitation permitted me 
to count the lapse of time, more than ten minutes had 
thus elapsed, when the carriage wheels were audible from 
the farther end of the itrcct, and it had nearly arrived 
al the gate before Monsieur IJ'Envillc and his companion 
again appeared from the bouse with another burden. 
This was quickly thrust into the cart, and its driver, in 
obedience to his orders, mounted on a board in front and 
drore off 1 it a round trot just at the hackney coach drew 
up in its place. 

1 was enraged by the fellow's punctuality, but that was of 
no avail ; and a faint and quickly suppressed scream from 
the neighbouring garden soon warned ine that there was 
something more effectual to be done. I had not a doubt 
that the rascal, determined to convey the unfortunate 
Looutine beyond the reach of our interference, was bear- 
ing her by force to the vehicle, and the blood boiled 
within me as I thought of the possibility of bis success. 
In another minute wc distinctly saw him, in tbe red light 
of the lantern, carrying forth his helpless victim from 
the shadow of the gateway ; and though no sounds yet In- 
timated the approach of the soldiery, I resolved to arrest 
n bis course, however great the harard. 
1 allowed him Unmolested to enter iht fiacre with his 
prey; but when the coechman had carefully refaatcned 
«he door, and was about to ascend to bis seat of authority, 
1 rushed forward from my bidiug-pla<-c and snatched the 
roins from his grasp, whilst my sturdy attendant seized 
the heads of tbe horses. Tbo fellow, though surprised 
at this >u(]J>*n attack, atruggled fiercely, and when he 
found that bo had more than met with, his match, cried 
most lustily ' d la garde,' whilst Monsieur U'Knville. un- 
able to extricate himself from the coach, began to swear 
furiously, and, probably prepared beforehand for the worst, 
thrust his head from the window and tired s pistol towards 
US. It fortunately, however, missed its aim, anil by the 
time he succeeded in forcing open tbe door and leaping 
from, the roach, I had brought my antagonist to the 
ground, and was thus left at liberty to meet my new as- 
sailant. Monsieur D'Enville apparently gave up all at- 
tempt at flight when he saw that 1 waa bis only adversary ; 
and whilst be attacked me with fury he called loudly but 
iu vain on his gardener, who had retreated at the first 
alarm, to come to his assistance. 

My anxiety was now intense, for though singly I was 
superior to him both in strength and sci ence, there was a 
momentary danger of the coachman's revival, and whilst 
Leon tine remained in the carriage it was dangerous for 
my servant to leave the horses' heads; but fortunately, 
before the prostrate hero gave signs of animation, I heard 
the clatter of the soldiers in the street, and whilst Mon- 
aieur 1>' l-.nvil le flattered himself that they came in obe- 
dience to his cries for tbe guard, I knew a very different 
atory. Under this impression, it needed very little effort 
of mine to detain bim till they reached the scene of our 
contention ; and never shall I forget the dismay and horror 
pictured on bis countenance when he heard the well known 
voice of Baruavecry to the soldiers, as he pointed towards 
him, ' That is your prisoner.' If ever man felt that there 
is a retribution aven on earth, he did sj then. 

He yielded himself with out a struggle, for struggle was 
In vain ; and leaving him in the charge of the military, I 
summoned too young officer to assist me in lifting Leon- 
tine from the coach. We carried her, apparently lifeless, 
into our hotel, tbe inmates of which were by this time 
aroused by the scuffle, and every proper means being used 
for her recovery, jt was not long before the became con- 
scious of her situation, and capable of understanding her 
lover's narrative of Monsieur U'Knvillc'i tillanr and her 
liberation from his power. 



It would be Tsin for me to attempt a description of the 
joy of these young people at their unexpected ranton, 
and the prospect of happiness so wonderfully opened be- 
fore them ; and it would be equally so to enter Inl 
details of the trial, by which the complicated guilt of 
Monsieur D'Enville was proved by incontrovertible evi- 
dence. He was condemned to ten years' solitary confine- 
ment— a punishment in my opinion surpassing dealhitsclf, 
when inflicted on one whose reflections, like his, are em- 
bittered by the remembrance of a life of crime ; and I 
have since heard that a lingering but fatal disease released 
him from this fearful penance ere half its terra was ac- 
complished. 

Before I left France I had the pleasure of being present 
at the marriage of tbe gallant Captain Baraavo and the 
acknowledged daughter of my early friend ; and though 
Leontine was unable to recover tbe property bequeathed 
to her by her father, and dissipated by bis iniquitous 
trustee in the gambling-houses of Paris, it was not want- 
ing to complete the happiness she enjoyed in a anion y itli 
the object of her first affections. 

On tbe morning after the arrest of Monsieur D'rinvillr, 
when I went at an early hour to take young A muld under 
my protection, till 1 could make arrangements for send- 
ing him back to bis parents, I found the whole school in 
the utmost surprise and dismay at the uniceouu table 
disappearance of the head of the establishment, with tbe 
greater part of the scanty furniture, and every Kl 
food. I soon acquainted them with the cause, and leav- 
ing the others to find their way to their respective homes 
as they best might, I returned with my young acquaint- 
ance to my hotel ; and whilst he was engaged in an attack 
on a more plentiful breakfast than ho had seen for some 
month*, I sat down to write bis father a detailed account 
of the character and conduct of tbe 'wolf in shecpsc kill- 
ing' to whose care he had so incauliuuily committed hit 
favourite child. 



A VTSIT TO THE COPTIC MONASTERIES 
OP THE LIBYAN DKSKBT. 

CosstASti«sTtsciis..Ni>oaf, a German Catholic, well known 
in the learned world for his edition of tbe Greek \Yw 
Testament, ana for other works connected with biblical 
literature, lately undertook a journey to the Bast, princi- 
pally in search of ancient manuscripts of the Scrip 
Since his return home he has been preparing an account 
of bis travels, some extracts from which have been given 
in the foreign journals, though the work itself has not 
yet appeared. Tbe following is a translation of one of 
these fragment* on a subject of considerable interest : — 
On the 18th April, about four o'clock in tbo afternoon, 
I rode with my Ali to Bulnk, where the Austrian flag 
was already fluttering from a large Nile-boat, in which 

the consul-general, bis family arid servants were embarked 
on their way to Alexandria. I also hastened on board to 
accompany them a part of the way, as far as Terraneh, 
from whence I intended to visit tbe Coptic Monasteries 
situated in the Libyan desert. 

Our voyage was pleasant, and we twice went on shore 
where the bird* were numerous, *nd toon shot as many 
as formed an acceptable addition to our larder. Early on 
the 20th I parted from this amiable family, with the 
strongest recommendations of myself and my pursuits 
from the consul to the governor of Terraneh. The prin- 
cipal residence in Terraneh belongs to the Italian Cibara, 
who has purchased the monopoly of natron from the 
viceroy. It rises like a creation of magic besido the In- 
significant village. After walking some time in the fra- 
grant gardens by which it || surrounded, 1 bathed in tin- 
Nile, but found that one might easily slick fa&H in the 
soft mud forming tbe bottom. 

About five in tbe afternoon I set out with a strong cara- 
van to ride to tbe establishment on the natron lakes at 
Castcllo C'ibara. It was my first journey in the desert, 
ai.d tbo mtteibU waa singular enough. Thirty camels 
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aome (core of buffaloes, a strong convoy of armed Arabs 
f.ii .1 on ai nen »nJ ehi 

l "ijan our march, I myself was armed ■ 

one of them with lour blue gla«s*s, in- 

•1 to protect the eyes from the dinger" 

of the 1 1"' sand, ami let, ray brad 

adorned with i huge straw hat with a green viil ; n that 

bm '1 01 res in the strange 

company. A powerful 

a large stubble field where the caravan 
wu assembled. The sun was settin? as w 
journey, anil we were soon riding in the mil 
pale red nods of the imueaanrable Libyan d 

I was wonderfully beautiful ; the stars afeAed 
M with a purer light than in the Knro- 

Span north ; and the temperature was agreeably cool. 
Irltcd laa, narpaaaiDg ill hi. comrade) h 
I j ornamented saddla and bridle, often 

1 me to the front of the caravan ; but tnv i nihil 
guard! Bed tt> me with earnest objections, and I 

i.ta in the midti of the I 

to giro hoed ii'it to come in contact with the herd of 
\ir», who often broke out in , Bhilai tl"- 

It, on the other baud, contacted -s like 

i after midnight, the caravan 
indulged in a short halt, which was -.cry ■ 
me, as tlio unusual fatigue had made me pvccedingly 
We encamped near some given bushes en which 
our cuttle could regale themselves, whilst their I 

; c-d round a Are l"r a cup of coffee. I may 
'lent for two hours, wrapped up In tny aroollen 
let when I wan awakened to start anew ; and uftt r 
n oop of coffee again bestrode my active charger. 
When the morninp darned, are sa» in the let 

■ft, a high stone buildinjr, and still farther away a 
I ; they weretwooflheOplic monasteries. Pi 
one of tic natron lal upon us with its dark 

raddiab-bioe waters, a flock of flamingoes rose from the 
reada : on the right hand Caste I la C'ibara appeared 

I ill, the low Libyan mountains formed a bright r d 
r to the picture. I!, niiif in the morning •■■ 
at eor Journal '. and, where, in the midst of the desert, I 
found a hospitable abode. An Italian. who. as chemist, 
conducts the nianufuu!'. itron, inhabits the rcsi- 

. or ratber the Cattle, of which, D i very 

ideas need be entertained. \W, the two solitary 
ana among those sons of the wfldcrnc 
ejeh other almost aa I -,vcs bock to 

an M edifice named Kassa, and is partly on 
natron. It has been considerably impnm-d by < 
and the buildings around it mostly owe their origin to liim. 
In the afternoon no made an excursion to the natron 
aiid lakes. Wh.it a wonderful appearance ! In the 
midst of the sandy desert, rani) interrupted by grass or 
bushes, many long tracts occur where the natron springs 

like crystallised fruit oat of the earth. It seems like a 

field, full of moss, plants, and trashes, covered with 
a thick boor frost. Let any 004 ' this wintry 

prospect under the glow of au Egyptian sun, ami he may 

e how Mngularly it strikes one. This natron, 

I orer the sand, is produced by the 01 

the lakes. \\ hen; the water on retiring has lefi n BO 
salt behind, it appears of a dazzling white J where the de- 
posit h, thinner, it. is tinged with the colour of the sand. 
Th>' n it .ron lakes themselves, I believe six in nun.bcr. lying 
in a broad valley between two 1 . Ihills, 

I, at least tt f we Halted, with tln-irdark 

blue and red waters, a beautiful conl to- the p de sand. 

■hallow lakes the natron is extracted, iu large 
square tables, formed of a thick crust some- 

tiuies dirty whit , l.ured, son 

dark-red. The Fellaha employed in ibis von stand quite 
naked in the Water, ■"' 

■d is soon again renev . ;ul(h secuis 

inexhaustible. \ aliii'-t rl) Europe appears 

to be wppl iid this may 

haro continued foi I Of jcars. at least Sicard, at 



thebepinnineiif the last century, relates that then thirtr- 
bbbM hundred-weight ef natron was annual 

It brought him in ' 
six purses. 

Beside fine lake lav the produce of the libnur of several 
hundred Fellah sd urine the previous wo 

loo had occasion to I" ted with the 

finance of one of the villages. Its sheik was pi 
rod fault with htm sharply, and to give greater 
Impression to hi* words', struck him once or lark 
the bare back with hN whip of elephant skin. The sheik 
sprang quick as a gazelle into the lake, 
rest of the instruction a! a safe distance. I 
Italians, usually of such mild manners, thought thb 
ryatetn of education necessary with Ih 
The plates of natron, afhr being partial]) purified on 
nk, are carried from the lakes to tl 
1 lined 1 1\- varices processes to a daxxling white 
powdi r. In this condition it is conveyed in large pack- 
Terra neh. 
What my companion (Varsi was his name) relet 
the good watT of Ibis desert ret- rkable, 

In many places he had 

1 erj where, ot a-small depth, water fit for drink* 
ing, with hero and there mineral properties in tariuus 
degrees. At that time he meant tosend six dil 
kinds of water to Mehemet All 5 and some of it that 1 
tasted was remarkably fine. This appearance m.. 
haps be connected with the circumstance, that fori 
the Nile sent n branch through the Libyan desert. And 
even should this arm of tin- Nile throngl 
whirl] probably llie Bahr Qelam.i, or river wit 

of the Aral this district refers), not be 

beyond dotd I uld receive ■ .-a from this 

phenomenon. 

In the small natural history collection of M. Yarn, I 
was particularly struck by a beautiful queber, specimen* 
of which were first brought t 1 Paris by Leon do La 
me peara previously to Berlin and Frank*'. 
Bhrcnt II, That which I saw here agreed 

j n tty well with the coloured figure in Leon de L.i' 
travel bable, however, that none of the speci- 

mens in Berlin. Frankfort, and Paris, were pi 
the Macarius desert, nor indeed from any | 
Libyan waste. I. 

suta of Sinai. Arabic authors place it between ' 
and weasel; but the small tail, '■•• Ml 

"icon ascribes to it from the aame aotborrUca, it 

only to be found on the piper, 

Early on the 22d April I set out from CastHIo rat my 
visit to the Coptic monasteries in the vidnitj. Beside 
my dragoman awl the sn'retary of the castle, a C 
bbrth, named Malcni Ssad, I had eiei.i armed 1 
keepers with me. Sin h a id was 

though- 'ii accounl 

yet wc saw none of them anywhere, and of quad) 
only some graceful crazellcs met us, and a wild sew wttl 
her pom In tl In inning of our journey 

By saw flamingoes, ducks, and other waterfos I 
from the lakes, bat tl 1 fficall to ah 

: monasteries are four in number, 
separated a few mil— fr"in each other, 
f cries, and still m ntlt mounds marking when 

they had stood, wore to be seen all round in abundance. 
It was told mc that in former tiroes about three hundred 
Coptic monasteries stood in 

pains soma 1 from the historical fat 

Emperor Valens. towards the close of the foui 

caused five thorax leaded for soldiers out 

of this region of tl Father Sicard was t. 

bis companion, the superior of the Macarius 

that formerly in this desert, from S 

tains of Nitria, as many mot 

Both 
a very uniform -m p lunee. itlaf limn In the 
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of a square, sometimes in that of a parallelogram, they 
lie i:i the, midst of the waste, enclosed with tolerably 
high walls, some hundred paces long. Within these wills 
• few palms shoot upwards, for each convent has u smalt 
garden in its environs. Each also has a tower with a bell 
rising a little above tin: walls. The entrance, a gate 
strengthened with iron, is so low that even (lie asses on 
which wo rode could only creep in without their riddles. 
Besides this, nt each gate there is placed a large upright 
block of sandstone, like a milUtone, with which, in ease 
of a hostile attack, the entrance is rendered still mora 
secure. Within the walls nothing is seen except the old 
half-ruinous buildings in which the monks reside. 

The above-mentioned tower is always put in a certain 
degree of isolation from the principal mass of building by 
a drawbridge, hung on chains, so as to form an asylum 
even against an enemy who may have forced his way into 
the manwtfry. It also generally commands the entrance. 
In the tower itself, besides a chapel, a well, a mill, an 
oven, and storeroom— everything; required for a long de- 
iL'ainst the enemy— is also the room for the library. 
The churches or chapels, of which each has Unto or 
sometimes more, are indeed more respcetabb than the 
cells; but even they have the character of mean sin., 
Here and there the walls, at the entrance of the ■ 
chapels, show a portion of a marble pillar, a fragment of 
a (nets, or something of tint kind ; so that even here 
i -crablc present is bui! t up on the ruin* of former 
splendour and greatness. 

It took us about eight hours lo reach the monastery 
we visited first. We were received in a very friendly 
manner, the Copt who accompanied me being well 
known to the brethren. We exchanged our salam or 
salamalek with each other, placing the hand at the same 
time on our bHHt and forehead. This monastery in par- 
ticular bears the name of the Holy Macarius. 1 say in 
particular, for the whole truct of the desert is named 
from the same saint, and all the fonr convents are those 
of Abn Macar. Wc met with fiftcn brethren, whereas 
•"fear.l found only two monks and two lay deacons. Their 
rcuntcnances were 111 pale, and several of a sicklv yellow, 
Most of them bad some disease in the eyes, and the iu- 

firrior was entirely blind. The cells are dark, almost 
ike rooms or closets hewn in the stone?, on a level with 
the ground, with no window, and receiving light only by 
the door. 

One of these cells was the chamber allotted me. A fter 
it became dark, I had a small lamp burning iri a corner. 
1 sat on the ground; at my right band was my Coptic 
secretary, with a white turban; in his silk girdle a pair 
of pistol's and his writing implements — war and peace ; at 
my left band was my small-eyed dragoman, buried in his 
long white garment, and covered with the red tarhttah, 

;rcle was completed by six brethren of the eloister, 

in their dark raiment, with dark turbans, long beards. 

aud suffering features. Our pipes were passed from hand 

to hand 

The cloister diet is more than meagre. Flesh is used 

I few days in the year; in general nothing is con- 
sumed except bread, dipped in a soup of a very bad ll 
lentils, onion*, and linseed oil. Besides this they drink 
coffee and smoke. I would have acted wisely to have 
self for this journey with some fowls, rice, 
and other provisions. 

Before sunrise the bell rung summoning ns to ma - . '.< 
continued above three hours. Tbe lessons from the Scrip- 
ture Lectiotiaries were partly in Coptic partly in Arabic. 
The singing teemed to me very d iscordttn t. The ky ricle is« <n 
and hallelujah were frequently repeated. Devotii nal 

■ I found exceedingly deficient. They whitp-ml 
to the person officiating, in the very midst of nil 
and were answered by him. One would begin a wrong 
piece, another would put him right, and the correction 
waa taken witli all good humour. 'I he Copt wbo eceom- 
panied me, on the other hand, was all seriousness and 

nee. He fell down before all the images of H" 
■ainta after be bad read or heard who they were, not 



merely on his knees, but so to the ground that his fore- 
head touched the earth. On entering the church be went 
through the same ceremony. During divine service be 
remained in the most becoming attitude, and even read u 
portion himself, T he node of adminis'cring the Eucharist 
seemed to me very peculiar. Instead of wine, they made 
use of a thick grape-juice, which I at fin.1 thought was 
oil- The officiating priest first lifted some of it with the 
spoon out of a glass cup, took part of it himself, and gave 
part to the deacon binj then he wiped out what 

remained with his bare finprer and licked it off, and, after 
all, he poured water into the cup, and out of the cup into 
the glass saucer below, and drank all this with the 
deacon. Finally, he touched with his hands, slill wet with 
what remained, all the other bre'bren on the forehead 
and cheeks, In this latt cereiu'uy 1 had my share. I 
stood, during the whole solemnity, with the monks out- 
side the sanctuary, named bcikal, within the trellis of 
the body of the church, leaning like all beside me on a 
wooden staff with a straight handle of the same tbiek- 
ness. "I his is named the Macarius staff, and I saw the 
saint himself always represented with a similar one. It 
would be difficult to say what edification I could receive 
from the whole solemnity, of which the burning of incense 
before tbe separate images of the saints, the kissing of 
hands by the officiating priest, the laying on of hands, 
and the walking round about with the Madonna, formed 
the principal part. Many proceedings scni'd quite of 
an old Egyptian character ; and the whole had a gloomy 
colour, to which the locality contributed. Only one cir- 
cumstance had something impressive to me. That stone- 
blind patriarch of the convent, with his deep-scared but 
venerable countenance, his long white beard, his head 
covered by the bluish -black turban, veiled in a cowl of 

the same colour, barefooted like all the others— this old 
man wandered three times round the altar, beating his 
little metal I r with a sharp melancholy tone, 

and singing a joyful halleluiah. He seemed like a dead 
person risen from the tomb, and still dreaming of the 
dark visions he had seen in the solemn realms beyond. 

I was struck by two pccnlioiiti a in tbe arrangement of 
the church. The one was the oven behind the sacristy, 
destined for the leavened bread of the supper, newly prc- 
pnrcil for each mass. These loaves are round like a small 
cake, exactly the size of the hand without the fingers, 
not too white, and marked on the top with many crosses. 
One of them is eaten at tbe altar, the remainder are dis- 
tributed after the miss anion;; the brethren; and I too 
received one. The other peculiarity is a four-cornered 
htone bason in the foreground of the church, employed in 
a peculiar sacred bathing ceremony. Among the pictorial 
representations, in all tbe four cloisters, the principal 
ones were of Saint Macarius and Saint George. In the 
uhieh bears the name of theSyreror the Virgin 
of theSrrer, Saint Epbraim la also in high honour. I 
was alto shown a tamarind tree that had grown up mi- 
raculously from the staff ill" Ki-lir.iim, which be stuck into 
the ground on the outside, before going into I'io chapel. 
In the second, Saint Ambesehun is represented as patron. 
In the fourth, beside Saint George, thfre was also Saint 
Theodore, on horseback, with the vanquished dragon 
below him. 

In tbe second monastery I met only four brethren. 
lit patriarch of tbe convent was an old man of a hun- 
ilml j ii il twenty years. He has been blind for a long 
time ; in his narrow dark Chamber he supports himself on 
a cross beam, ami sings or prays aloud day and night, 
■ taping only for one hour. I visited him in his room . 
and as 1 took my departure from the convent ho came 
out leaning on his staff, and gave us his parting blessing. 

In the i bird convent, that of the Virgin of the Syrer, 
ar^ abo-e forty brethren. It is the neatest and richest of 
the whole; and therefore theygaM me the fewest than In 
for what I Ihoosrht the handsome present, which, accord- 
ing to custom, 1 left behind on parting. My numerous 
guuril, to wh.ili throe other persons mounted on asses 
had here joined themselves, and who received me from 
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tbfl convent wall* with • salute of fire-arms, had raised 
too great e xpectations. Br sides, they are now accustomed 
l« tie gold of the English. A Madonna in tho grotto- 
chapel of this monaster/ is accounted the workmanship 
of the Evangelist Luke. It is, like many others 1 saw 
.fit, of a dark brown complexion. With the same 
propriety in the '""d of the Moors they might represent 
her is o Mack. If, it is probable, the convent lias obtained 
its peculiar name, that of the Virgin, from this image, it 
must be the work of an ancient artist. None of ray Arabs 
« nre allowed to set their foot in this grotto. 

In Oris convent I was consulted for all possible diseases 
of the body, some of them of many years' standing. I 
regretted that I had not at least my small travelling 
medicine-chest with me. Hence I could only give homoeo- 
pathic prescriptions, and for all else refer thcra to my 
friend in CaeteJlo. 

In the fourth monastery, named El Barnmus, I met 
with twenty monks. Here the cells were the blackest 
and the narrowest. The patriarch had a singular custom. 
As often as in our conversation— ho sat beside me in the 
cell — a short pause occurred, he shored in as a kind of 
side dish, that first form of salutation, salam, salam, also 
going through the ceremony with the hands. 

It was in rain that I everywhere made inquiry after 
some written documents concerning the history of the 
convents. Nothing of the kind was known. No doubt 
the inhabitants of each of these I : asked hn* 

old it was, would place its origin some fifteen centuries 
bark. That may indeed be true of those on whose ruins 
they are built, but the present constructions appeared to 
me much more recent. 

In all the monasteries, I was asked for counsel and as- 
sistance in reference to diseases of tho eyes; and many 
of the inmates were on the sure rosd to become blind. 
If there is any mode of life certain to lead to this result, 
assuredly it is that of these monks. Their monasteries 
lie in the midst of the dazzling sand, under tho hostile 
Egyptian son. Their cells are dark rooms, in the even- 
ings lighted only by a taper or small lamp. Even the 

linseed oil, which forms a p«rt of their daily food, will in 
itself produce disease in the eyes. They almost all smoke 
tobacco, and in great abundance. In tho dark chapels, 
last of all, with their constantly burning candles and 
lamps, and the unerasing vapour of tho incense, they spend 
the greater part of the day and night. 

In the nights of the 25th and 26th I rode with an excel- 
lent guard from Cwtcllo back to Terraneh. Of my 
friendly reception in the desert I retain a grateful re- 
membrance, At midday of the 20th, a boat for Cairo, 
loaded with thirty women and children, passed Terraneh. 
I took possession, with my dragoman, of the cabin, which 
was still disengaged. The company was amusing enough ; 
and on the 27th we were again hurrying through the rate 
of Cairo. Ever since, 1 look with increased interest on 
the Copts that come in my way. Few of those here look 
so sickly and miserable as the brethren of the Libyan 
desert, but they are fully as reserved and suspicious. There 
may be about ten thousand of them living in the capital, 
and perhaps a hundred and fifty thousand in all Egypt. 
0M is disposed to regard them as the proper descendants 
of the ancient Egyptians. The greatest peculiarity of 
their Christian creed rnnsists in their beinjj followers of 
Botyebas and Dioscorus, ■ sect usually known as the Jaco- 
bites er Munophyiiles. In their confession they say that 
th» Saviour united his earthly body with his divine naturo 
without admixture Or alteration, and that the divinity 
was never for a moment absent from the humanity. They 
■re under their own patriarch, who resides in Cairo. 
What I heard especially noticed in reference to their re- 
ligious and social life, was the ease with which they dis- 
solved the bond of marriage. The custom of circumcision 
is more a peculiarity caused by their view of the historical 
entrance of Ihe Saviour into the world, than an accommo- 
dation forced on them by the Mahomedan rulers of their 
native land, And yet this custom may easily have been 
handed down to them from their remote ancestors. 



LAST MOMENTS Of BEETHOVEN. 

rllUM THE FBLM II, 

In the spring of the year 1827, in a lions* in one of the 
rat of Vienna, some amateurs of music were occa- 
pied in deciphering the last juatuor of Beethoven, just 
published. Surprise mingled with their vexation, as they 
followed the capricious turns of this whimsical production 
of a genius then exhausted. They found not in it the 
mild and gracious harmony, the style so original, so de- 
rated, the conception so grand and beautiful, which had 
marked former pieces, and had rendered the author the 
first of composers. The taste once so perfect was now 
only the pedantry of an ordinary counterpointrst ; the fire 
which burned of old in bis rapid alltgri, swelling to the 
close, and overflowing like lava billows in magnificent 
harmonies, was but unintelligible dissonance ; his pretty 
minuets, once so full of gaiety and origi na,l ity, were changed 
into irregular gambols and Impracticable cadences. 

1 ta this the work of Ileethciven P' asked the musicians, 
disappointed, and laying down their instruments. 'U 
this the work of our renowned composer, whose name, 
till now, we prouounced only with pride and vcneralioo f 
is it not rather a pa roily upon the masterpieces of the 
immortal rival nf Haydn and Mozart P' 

Some attributed this falling oft" to the deafness with 
which Beethoven had been afflicted for some years ; others, 
to i derangement of his menial faculties ; but, resuming 
their instruments, out of respect to the ancient fame of 
the syraphonisl, they imposed upon themselves the tail 
of going through the work. 

Suddenly the door opened, and a man entered, wear- 
ing a black greatcoat, without cravat, and hi« hair in 
disorder. His eyes sparkled, but t:o longer with the fire 
of genius j bis forehead alone, by its remarkable develop- 
ment, revealed the seat of intellect. He entered softly, 
his hands behind him ; all gave way respectfully. He ap- 
proached the musicians, bending his head on one side and 
the other, to hear better ; but in vain, not a sound readied 
bim. Tears started from his eyes ; he buried his face is 
his hands, retired to a distance from the performers, and 
seated himself at the lower end of the apartment. All 
at once the first violoncello son tided a note, which was 
c^ight up by all the other instruments. The poor man 
leaped to his feet, crying, ' I hear ! 1 hear !' then aban- 
doned himself to tumultuous joy, applauding with ail his 
strength. 

' Louis, ' said a young girl who that moment entered, 
* Louis, you must come back — you must retire ; we aro 
too many here.' 

He cast a look upon her — understood, and followed her 
in silence, with the docility of a child accustomed to obe- 
dience. 

In the. fourth storey of an old brick house, situated at 
one end of the city, a small chamber, which had fur ill 
furniture only a bed with ragged coverlet, an eld piano 
sadly out of tune, and a few bundles of music, wis the 
abode of the im mortal Beethoven. 

He had not spoken during their walk ; but when he 
entered, he placed himself on the bed, took the young girl 
by the hand, and said—' My goo,! Louise, you are the 
only one who understands me. Von think these gentle- 
men » ho perform my music comprehend me not at all. 
I observed a smile on their lips as they executed my 
guatuor ; they finer my genius Is on tile decline, whereas 
it is only now that I have become a truly great m: 
On tho way, just now, I composed a symphony, which 
shall set the seal to my glory, or rather, immortalise my 
name. I will mile it down, and hum all my others. I 
have changed the laws of harmony ; I have found r tfeeto 
of which nobody, till now, lias thought. My symphony 
shall have for bass a chromatic melody of twenty kettle- 
drums; I will introduce the concert of a hun 
for,' added he, bending his head towards the ear of Louise, 
' I will tell thee • secret. The other day. when you took 
mo to the top of St Stephen's steeple, i made a disco- 
very : 1 perceived that the bell is the m«t melodiwi of 
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instruments, and can be employed with the greatest suc- 
cess in (lie atlagio. There shall be, in my finale, drams, 
and fusil-shots; and I shall hear that symphony, Louise. 
Yes,' cried be, with enthusiasm, ' I shall hear it ! Do 
you remember,' he resumed, after a pause, ' my Battle of 
Waterloo P and the day when 1 directed the performance 
in presence of all the crowned heads of Europe ? So many 
musicians following my signal — eleven masters of the 
chapel superintending — firing: of guns — pealing of cannon ! 
It was glorious— was it not r Well, what I shall compose 
will surpass even that sublime work. I cannot deny my- 
self the pleasure of giving you an idea of it.' 

At tbeac words, Beethoven rose from the bed, seated 
himself at the piano, in which a number of keys were 
wanting, and touched the instrument with a giro and 
imposing air. After playing a while, he struck his hand 
suddenly on the keys, and ceased. 

' Do you hear t' said he, to Louise,' there is an accord 
nobody else has attempted. Yi>s, 1 will write all the tones 
of the gamut in a single sound ; and will prove this the 
true and perfect accord. But I hear it not, Louise — 1 
bear it not. Think of the anguish of him who cannot 
hear bis own music! And yet it seems to me, when I shall 
have blended all these in a single sound, they will ring 
in mine cars, But enough. I have perhaps wearied you : 
I also am weary of every thing- A» a reward for my 
sublime invention, I think I ought to have a glass of 
wine. What think you, Louise?" 

The tears ran down the cheeks of the poor girl. She 
alone, of all Beethoven's pupils, bad not forsaken him, 
but supported him by the labour of her hands, under pre- 
tence of taking lessons. The produce of her work was 
added to the slender income yielded by the compositions 
of the master. There was no wine In the house, there 
scarcely remained a few pence to buy bread. She turned 
away to hide her emotion, then poured out aglass of water 
and offered it to Beethoven. 

' Excellent Rhenish wine!' said he, as he tasted the 
pure beverage ; ' 'tis wine good enough for an emperor. 
Twas drawn from my father's cellar ; I know it , it grows 
better every day 1" 

He then began to sing, with lioarse voice but with true 
tone, some words of Mephistopheles, in the initial of 
Goctbe ; but returned from time to time to the mystic 
melody he bad formerly composed for tbe charming song 
o«* Miction. 

'Listen, Louise,' said he, reluming her the glass. 
' The wine has strengthened me; 1 feel belter. I would 
bin compose, but my head grows heavy again ; my ideas 
are confused ; a thick mist seems before my eyes. I have 
been compared to Michael Angclo, and properly : in nil 
moments of ecstaey, he struck great blows with the chisel 
on the cold marble, and caused the bidden thought to lean 
to life under the covering of atone ; I do the same, for 1 
can do nothing with deliberation. When my genius in- 
spires me, tbo whole universe is transformed for me into 
oae harmony ; all sent intent, all thought, becomes music ; 
my blood revels in mv veins; a tremour pervades my 
members ; my hair stands on end. But, hark ! what do I 
burl' 

Beethoven sprang up and rushed to the window, threw 
it open, and sounds of music, from the house near, were 
plainly auditle. _ 

•1 hear!' he cried, with deep emotion, falling on his 
knees and stretching hi", hands towards the open window ; 
■ I hear ! "lis my overture of Egmonll Yes, I know it. 
Ilark ! the savage battle-cries ; the tempest of passion— it 
swells— it towers— it threatens! Now all iicalm again. 
But. lo ! the trumpets sound afresh ; the clamour fills tho 

world — it cannot be stifled ! ' 

Two days after this night of delirium, a crowd ofper- 
-erc passing in and out of flie salon of W — -— . the 
councillor of state, and prime minister of A ustria, who 
gave a grand dinner. 

• What a pltj •-• said om- of the gucBts, ' Beethoven, 
director at the 'flieatre Imperial, is just dead; and they 
say be has not left enough for the expense of bis funeral.' 



His words passed unnoticed. The rest of the company 
were absorbed in listening to the discourc of two diplo- 
matists, who were talking of a controversy which had 
taken place between certain persons at the palace of a 
certain Herman prince. 



THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE- ITS 
POWER AND PREVALENCE. 

Tin. i i nidation of our language co-extensivcly with our 

power, will seem to us no slight advantage, when wc think 
on its long consecration as the vehicle of religious ideas 
and of noble sentiments. In libraries, where now it ia 
almost impossible to think of such a collection, the minds 
of our theologians and moralists will be preserved and 
embalmed. Suffering no injury from translation, the 
originals will bo explored. Intercourse will find tbe 

benefit of such a medium. Of such a speech who but can 
be proud t In all the properties of a language it is great. 
Its tlirilling vocables, its significant powers, its fine dis- 
criminations, its majestic compounds, leave ui nothing to 
desire. Ha tones slir like a clarion and soothe like a 
lute. There is a philosophic radix and a multitudinous 
expression. It has incorporated each image of nature, 
and attuned itself to every chord of sympathy. In it men 
have been accustomed to think witli vigour and freedom, 
until it is only fit for the independent and the free. The 
treasures imbedded in it are confessedly unparalleled. It 
has not been unfashionable to depreciate it and to declaim 
against its uncout lines*, asperity, and poverty. Of the jus- 
tice of these charges we are very sceptical. Though it 
declines to admit, and perhaps is incapable of receiving, the 
trivial, tbe mutational, and the unnatural — it loves to adopt 
some sterling dialect — magnificent stores — sumptuous tri- 
butes — such as Flato expounded and Cicero enunciated. The 
scions grafted on it are quickly converted to its own tem- 
perament and fibre. At this moment science has made 
it her favourite hold, and our literature stamps upon it 
an undecaying permanence. It is ' married to immortal 
verse.' It must always be studied, should it ever become 
obsolete and dead : its poetry, its criticism, its legislation, 
it! science, its ethics, ensure it an immortality. Com- 
merce repeats it, new worlds invoke it as their parent 
speech, and wo dictate It to our antipodes. Without an 
aiujury, wo may predict it* course. It bears with it a 
train of master-spirits. Wherever the emigrant wanders 
he will talk it, though it be only to the echoes. Where- 
ever the lion-standard of this 'sceptred isle' sweeps the 
air and flaps to the wind, the settler loves to sing his 
native lays. Riven unknown tn song, forests which the 
axe is just beginning lo Ihin of ihe trunks which ecu turies 
have rooted, deserts in which uutll almost now tho beast 
of prey prowled unmolested and not a flower grew — re- 
sound to Uie words of our households, our exchanges', our 
temples! Who can but exult that tbe strong, the vivid, 
the flowing language, which in our infancy we lisped, 
seems destined to become the utterance of knowledge, of 
virtue, of freedom ! the passport, through the nations, of 
generous and manly sentiment, of pure and exquisite 
emotion I the signal-cry &> the desponding spirit of patri- 
otism I the key-note of tho uplifted chows of liberty ! the 
holy accents by which Christianity shall proclaim ill 
message of peace and good-will to men ! As from an urn, 
or rather a river-source, what blessings will our idiom 
pour out upon the world!— IUv. li. IF. Hamilton. 
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TO REVEL VT! 

ti at least Mw.ll tu 
rated at any in history — a book of miracles incontesttbly 
k of prophecy confirmed by past u well 
as present I -a book of poetry, jure r 

I — a book of moral*, such as human wisdom 
framed for the perfection of human happiness. I will 
re the beauty, revere the mys- 
teries, and, at far as in me lie*, practise the mandate* of 
thi> sacred Tolume ; and should the ridicule of earth and 
iphemy of bell aauil in*, I shall console myself by 
theconte?mpljiion of thus* blessed spirits, who in tlie same 
liul/emiH nave toiled and suffered. In the ' goodly fellow- 
ship of the saints,' in tbe ' noble army i 

the society of the great, and good, and wise of every | 
— if roy sinfulness be not cleansed, and my darknr- 
minrd, at I natal submission tn-iy be ex- 

cused. If I err with the luminaries I have chosen I 
guides, I confess my self captivated by the loveliness 
aberrations. If they err, it is in a heavenly region; if 
tbey wander, it is in field* of light ; if they av 
is at all events a glorious darimr; and rather than sink 
with infidelity into the doit, I am content to l 
with their ratal of eternity. If 1 err. I err with the 
let tf philosophy and vinue — with, men who have 
drink deep at the fountain of human 1. n ut who 

dissolved not the pearl of their ta!rati<e iioght. 

I err with Bacon, lb.; ricti ecri ' hUw, fraught 

• iih all the learning of the past, and almost prescient of 
up-, yet too wise not lo know hit weakness, and 
too philosophic not to feci his ignorance. I err with 
Miltoo, rising on an angel't wing tu I ■ : Ike the 

», soaiing out of light ami' 1 - of bn 

grateful piety. I err with Locke, whose purr philosophy 
only taught him to adore it* Source, whose warm loie of 
ae liberty was never chilled into rebellion with its 
Author. I err with Newton, whoae star-like spirit shot 
athwart the darkness of the sphere, too toon to rcaacend 
!•• the borne of its nativity. With men like these l shall 
remain in error. S'or shall I desert those errors even for 
via" drunken deathbed of a Paine, or the deliriors war- 
whoop of tbove men who would erect their altar on the 
ruins of society. — CharUt Phillip*. 

OOOD AND BAD .NEWS. 

Bad news weaken the actions or the heart, oppresa 
the lungs, destroy the appetite, stop the digestion, and 
partially suspend all the functions of the system. An 
emotion of shares flushes the face; fear blanches, joy 
illuminate* it : and in instant thrill electrifies a million 

-.'• k. Surprise spurs the polsp into a gallo : De- 

i infuse* great energy. Volition commands, and 
hundred* of muscles spring toeieite. Powerful en 
often kill the body at a itroke. Chilo, Diagoras, and 

• le«, died of joy at the Grecian games. The news 
•■fa defeat killed Philip V. One of the Popes died of an 

ion of the ludicrous on seeing his pet monkey robe., 
in pontifical*, and occupying the chair of state. 
Moloe wa*c3rried upon tbe field of battle in the last 
of an incurable disease ; upon seeing his army stnc wiv, 
he rallied his panic-stricken troops, rolled Lack the tide 
uf battle, shouted victory, and died. The door-kv. 
IVingres* expired on hearinp of the rarrenaVr of Corn- 
wallii. Eminent public speakers have often died in the 
midst of an impassioned burst of eloqutnee, or when tin- 
deep emotion thai produced it had suddenly so' 
Lagrave, the young Parisian, died when be beard that the 
musical prize for which he had competed was adju I 
another. The case of Hill, in New York, is fresh in the 
memory of all : he was apprehended for theft, taken be- 
fore the police, and, though in perfect menial 
agony forced the blood from his nostril*, and he was car- 
ried out dead.— Barritm Flather. 

TJICE II.SPPIN 

There is no man really happy in this life who has not 
a well-founded hope of happiness in the neit. 



a seniors TnorGHT. 
' Why are you so melanchr,! ke cf Marl- 

soldier, after the battle of Blenheim, 'f 
am thinking,* replied tho man, • how murfa blood I have 
t sixpence." 



. m, Us- 



ui E DYIKS I it I i n • 
WaaiasaUukwawafiMk" 

r, Anr piojtinM, 

My *m »w dark— 1 be* - 

But cannot **» jaw tfasw. 
I /wl poaw wvrm V.r-ath < 
t ira ao la* l 

tnri _ 
Gjw rue juitr ba.. 

I enlte ferret my llriia hram— 
•Tfcre — 
.•nt *iq. 
\\|i. n • joins on your knew 

Nor na I 

Anvl. dear mamma., >nn know 

If 1 Ciftfrt /»/»' 

onto* tsom* 

■ Giro lit It. . ,| • 

Wlias I* it llul cyiart nvatr 

'Tliim 

1 iii-r« siuu quiet, 
II urirr.tM Ul. . 



' too arc enlDg- 1 - 

Wlii-r.- >l! |iM . I,,,!, 

To Ik* with h 
' Bat will tip tore ma, dear atesmiwa, 

A* tenderly at J| I 

And nil m» oun paps, nu <la . 
Come and live wub too too 1 

nut inn piusl lint l,i m»t«ialeef 
k-ranilpart I* laid: 

irt cold and Aail, 
And tlia'Btl brlaftwUr 

Vrj aveaiai 
And «a« n 
Oaar poor 1. 
And see that do one's Ihl 

■t wbfn w»ndi». 
That itiei >..ur gn»« ah*li make 
The twit lo roine. thai I may b» 
Close to )ou wbi-n I wake 

N'av. do nit laeve m». iea mtmaaa, 

Yum tnt kewp. 

Myli-> wiail dark 

. lay me down to sleep : 

In wal- no more. 

'. iwnliru I 
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•fclA w. im.It appau«<— tj O . W. Twm. «f Kn«|, 

iuh.nl^wkofi.1, |0Ki,. W i.i » Hi SMS U Ik* 

bmit M lu toltv. IVtti TiHraa nam wtttb ttwttVaW Ini ■ — -w 

Mai —so at* n 1 1 1 1181 * 1 ma. nml rftN-Btoorptrta tt ett Htaw aott* 

U<laa..ft> M «ulUi r >« ] l I i<l>,rl«|k i -M>U— — r— V- 
■• tfc. u», t^b. ramui 'Tt* VWkv* Putiaa,' ~nty of CMS**. t> l* 
► ■mi l — ■ Iimill).aikaapla|MI)isal>aiul«*. 



THE UTflH TKSTIMONT. 
Celestial truth is a jewel in a pix, hot which, unless it 
be worn by its posset^r, might as well have rested iu its 
quarry. — Jeoa 
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PO BT1 V OS F11AXCE. 

PiK.nnr Jbas he DKUASr.r.n and Alphonse He Lnruartine 
are perhaps the two most popnlar poets of France at the 

Et.hr.. It ii somewhat remarkable tint meli 
b the caae,_ serin* that the character of their cenius and 

works is widely different, lleranger is a so;ir- 
nercr usviinjr produced, to our Knowledge, any 
Dt of lli it department of poetry, lip re: 
powl deal "f (lie epigrammatic (mm "f the older French 
l-.u-.U, and )'■'■ is far less, BTtiSi i.il — .1 strain of I . n- 
dcrnpss pervadinfr ninny of his productions, for which we 
-Ii laid wok in vain In the eojd tfaoilflfa polished cfiil- 

sions of the days of Louis XIV. and hi >r. In 

his lyrical terse wo discover thesententknun -■> of Horace; 

enlivened at limes by the sparkling vivacity of Moore, and 

not unfrequeiitly refined by the deep pathos of Bums. 

Mi.iy of fail lODgl are very tray in tone, and indeed carry 

rreneh license to an extent which wc on lliis side of the 

Channel would call licentiousness : hat, such Mots except- 

pieces generally convey noble, patriotic, and valu- 

intiments. Bcrangcr is not a very old man, having, 

'.ieve. nolyot pi ne d Ins sixtieth year; and he now 

l at Tours, where he is understood to ho employed 

In composing a history of his times — the most stirring 

that the world has ever seen, sine.- in them lived, and 

i reigned Napoleon. <>u the poet, as will be 

seen by and by, the scenes which he vitaetaed under the 

empire left deep and iuelfaccjble impressions. 

M ile I. miartine has departed to a greater extent than 

Beranger from the ancient east of French poetry; how- 

be had one or two immediate predecessors in lob 

innovation in his own country, Rousseau, Cbateaubl 

and 1). ring commenced a marked revolution In 

ional imaginative literature. introducine something 
like heart and pa • what before had reference 

solely to the htad. Satire and epigram, glare, glitter, 
and eolil clauicalitr, rormed thi itaple of French verse in 
iya. Larnarl ine not only followed the three 
mentioned — whose compositions he avowed t.i be 
his models, alongr with the congenial writing* of Job 
Tasso, Milton, Ossian, and St Pierre — but he also moulded 
himself largely upon the great modem poets of England, 
peeial favourite, and the influence of the 
We in numberless passa^iR of the I 
writings. But, happily for his own peace. La- 
in irlme did not copy either the misanthropy or tie 
■ if Byron; on the contrary, he has Ix 
ions Ryrnn ; " nor is the epithet without appropriate- 

ness. Tliough net man-hating, h . • f Lu- 

raarthi inly pensive, and even sombre In Use 

pjrtverasti His severe domestic trials, taken in connexion 
with i nets of his disposition, account for this. 

Bom iu 1 7i*'J, and sprung from an ancient family of rank, 
he entered in youth into the military, and sabseq 
into the diplomatic service of France. He afterwards 
travelled In the Holy Lond and Asia Minor; and, on that 
journey, ol which he wrote a well known account, his 
greatest misfortune hefel him, in the loss of bis only child, 
I fine talents and consummate beauty. 
" in re turning to his own country, he also lost his mother, 






whom lie almost idolized, by a deplorable accident. IU* 
poetry ii full of sad recoIIoetlQQfl of tbeac events. At pre- 
i .iiaqartine is a deputy of France, and noted as an 
eloquent speaker, though scarcely regarded as a sound 
practical statesman- His works consist of ' Poetical Me- 
ilit'Lti"iis,' ■ Poetical and Religious Harmonies,' 'TheDeaUl 

■" .' ' A New ('.into of Guide Harold,' ■ J 
and man/ minor poems. 

< Mir present purpose in to lay before our reader! a speci- 
men or two of original version** from thesu authors, in 
whom wo h«Tfl tfaD ilroduccdthem. Oneof \ht 

pieces of Beranger, most generally admired, is cntit led— 

i MI. I \ I.l.JM, .s; | 

I 

Wine, 

* V» i tf*r 

Are veil d »deimneei (Von* *.nr«*. 
Hut, nhPidiPTii. men daelare Hi u 

Ciuifd read uc n crota ortlie apuei 
Wl,r.i i-tlie Ktnrwo »t'« ■• . 

Which alioota, and | •lisanpror* ? 

'A mortal la no mom, inv »-),i).l . 

Hi-* wo* ilio $um you MV 
Wlili 

He ninirli'i I. ami atns 7 , mil qtinfl d his wine. 
I j, ■, lU ! L |g r .|. , ■] ( bappj 

I l.ni. unii.i joy, nil oau a* l" i 

■ : HtaU', 

\\"iii.-li aUo 

' Hov . i ijlit Usui li-.'ltt \v. | 

li ln'ui> ft Ill-mil 
A daiiwrhii'r ttood ( I 

■ 

D bold i«ol I i tarjiul bow, 
Wiiioh ihoota, imif ilioota, uul dlaapj 

'Mv feoa, tiiut MiHi'k-dfJceudhir 
A hlgb-lnni initot rapmaa u Di, 

oapfey now, aboaii u right 

Wtii, d>oU u'i I pi 
Tty* oft Vti I MUM' 

Such H'hmii f ir i 
I.U, Hliriilirnl, fel itcioT ht-i attfj 

1 lean* 

* i to* fa tit n it. my son ! 

■ 

V.'l. i i tu's Jaun»Is » 

Whoa lie li'ii* mrt^k'.I a poople * wor*. 
UithlaUlul i 

Now |o« miilc m ■ 
Bfliolil inDtltt*) -inr iwd now, 

wlitoli -in'!-, and iboota* anA dlaappeara, 

* A rfen man, "n wdjobi enaoy I 

Iti.'«, cii.i Id - lava DttuD U 

■ ajlaan'd,'- 
Ii bAinraatrd ait)i Ii"" now tmc, 

Blue 9f t1>" !• -i il 'tul Allow, 

Hi- roof Hi 

■ 

|Mttl. 

* 1 1 

I 

Aihi dq tb) ■ tai may tin 

At leal 

Of tin 

■ 

There fa in the poetry of Berangei 
pbiloMiphy, for which we do 
KSponsibfe, though, if it ippdaa ai 
pieces as the preccJiug, it does 50 Otilv to i 
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i.nojring extent. It may ol»o be remarked, liy way 

of excuse for any . I m translation, that no writer 

haa laboured his ezpreasiotH M carefully as Bcranger, anil 

•Imt it is o difficult to <!i> him jnatioe in 

I tongue. He told Lady Morgan that bt 

wcekona.v lie could turn ii to 

hi* mind, n ious and axiomatic pi«-- 

'■•. for the reason given. IInw- 

m have ati ' venion (retaining the 

wing little lyric, which is punetlj 

lloratiau in the original :— 



, tiimn, iwll'il wltu all 
I 

tone at call 

i 

Wnli m ill err 

-'■ maintain, 

All | 

"f»lu 

■lilno; 
; fur ii- bill 

I In \ ire. 



'll'lit, 
mt tin WlM ■ 
111 
man 

■ 

t'.vil ,1 : ...1 both t«*I>p 

aim 

Deranger was a hoy when rOM la tin zmith, 

of his power, ami nil the associations of the young poet 

ii nil favour. The power of Napoleon seemed to him 

ita creation of the national will, and his imagina- 

. .s exactly of the order to he di • i ! by thai brilliant 

pcroi'l brother, Lucicn, 

v si his first patron anil friend. Hence we need not marvel 

at the strong Bonaparteixm observable in i In- poet's works. 

•n carried it so far as to tnourn over the Three liars 

of .Inly, and to regret that France should 1 

I'liilippe us kinp in place of Louis Bonaparte. Tbia 
is proved l>y the subjoined piece, written just before young; 
Bonaparte left Switzerland, to make those descents on 
b which ended in his imprisonment— a result so un- 
like what the poet here anticipates : — 

Tilt jtWAKKNisu or rnE people. 

Iliey aaid lo u*, I ... DM iritt l«"i>e, 

Anl bada ii- -'' i |« unci dream of flood in he. 
w.. ilnajbei il, ftiid in France we btcto them m 
Anil ObBIVBfl Own " illi Ihe punt'* freal loei 
. we now, anil lm t li.-i i Idol low! 

.i-'- — no eovcnuiU \nlii ! 
House we, beneath Areola' a flat; to go — 
"1 1.'- n Dgafttl eaglr soars in air again.' 

Viimlii ! on a day— a day of »oii»lf"H alee— 

"Ine temple nf oar law* received a tfue*t 
W], ih, maeh-movad peopla neo 

A i iti <" in kinjjly purlin drent. 
From toeta what fruila were teen t« ftV» " 

1 1, nt man nun weal* the tfranger'a ilianietul vhaui ! 
how— 

I i us awoke, an«l >.<ur >.mU 

"Willi loi till l ■ 1' ahafl llirill ; 

ill replnce oar nun ii . n tints, 

With swelling ahonu of ' 1 ranee ind ' Honour ' .-till! 
Our martyrs in Ilia rapiml ihal] 

Ami ill. Ini.'lii - i:i, »le ii iinlm? mi tlie fane, 
M.iill see Areola'* fln^ above tliem ['■ 
The vengeful eagle mounts aloft agnin I 
I 
aeatba bright ohlef for wbam wa dail> pray; 
til ilmt vu'.t IntaUeel— a nation's pride— 

1 11 >* yonng brow a\r* in n ri'MwIad ray ; 
'Jills I.. p»erj right, 

Awl oftliu days of Piani 

Dola i Rageball l»lr- 
The vengefal eagle soars In sir afal D ' 
Hark to IVic dmoi ! sad hark Hie cimiiori'a sound I 

So Idiom and oUiaans, let all arise I 
In na a great rxuiuplu must be fonnd— 
il- .ven caJN oa to this final antarprlae ! 
ih corona] of triple glov. 

To •ll'leld mid •hade oar Sinppy l>mi'I? fliall <!' 

Mtrvh we- Areola » ulorimi! flag bolow— 
1 i i Una "lil eagle aoar aloft again ! 
Our space now calls on us lo produce a sample or two 
of the style of M. da Lamartine. He in more easy, fluent, 
and even harmonious than Bernngcr, but lie falls far short 
of his a of expression. His great 

fault, Indeed, is diif'useness of diction. Ho i* rede 
too, in thoughts and imagery ; but, as a counterbalance to 



these defects, he is much more pure than b 

bard la I lily. Not an objectionable 

sentiment is to lie found in all bis - i 

we give a sort of epigram, in the G 

tiik BOTTEltrir. 
i Ith the -j i 

And atlll uii|i| 
Turn* at tbolast t" 

The next piece was con 
East, where he had left the remains of his helov. 
Very aflectingly does hi» na made by 

the rural aMoei which lie iv,i isii »ith her — 







' 


my lauwiattag » . 


Muiini 


avHakhai 








i... i. . ,.' ,1„-,1! 




•*♦ wu-p. .1. 1. UtwUl 




!i.«li i..i:,l.. i i aJin'tl. 




rhabii 


11. .w nil 


■BB4 I walaj; miuo . 


t 


■JOB aaflliuu tears amaml , 


A • - ■ '. 


''"HI >>iil,l lie. 


That onraa 




' 


\i,.i 


ten : 


Bui hI. ' 






M lis given 1 



Tlic follovlng ' lin«?s, addressed to Madame Tastu, on 
Lug tfce lost volume of her poetry/ though rather 
lengthy for our limit*, are extremely touching : — 

a my uativ-j vUlaifo cloc\ 
There U an lDstnun«nt i if «iiin»I, 
' to my youthful Ii raring t poke. 

MaMttat, •■nrthwurft IkmmiiI 
Win -n, after alis. i. "Ug, 

Ilurk lo my p*r.«itl roof I came, 

i ho airy tong 
Tlial lialli-iw'd iQrtal wi-ht to frame 
1 ! ■ itoat 

A •> in nil our rale— 

And rnoilii r, lo linil 

SO« wliot Ittni I il; 
Over th>» ^^ Ion , 

T.iv ■:< ■ r>ar 

■ 
Aiul # 

I'lh littfi; l ih« ill Mil* . 

siill ji lain 

All') : 

: birth, 

■ 

For i ; int' |gi« on 

It biMlha not hon of ■ j >-n, 

" » i a 

"An, 

I lint veil my iliild », my ui.ilh'T I VuilCA. 
Iliu .i-p, •olcrnjf n- II lui<mu, 

Retoi • m*», 

I hoped thai 

Olil invmorii'H wotil'l soma btok in gloe. 

Jlu! nh ' from tlin iloUtilitful I 
w i'l-i. iiiv ,w, , : i Iftjdj 

n<. ■ oU. 

Tliv fmi'.iis wvr vt fhv »aiiit\ 

thfl *oul~thal. *t>urco of power; 
But Oh ■ an mOmit frame, 

1 iji-.itli *liy lkonduow ibawerl 
EUllUBpl mollir'T! i 
Cbii wbollj Tiiti'" ml .i.arta; 

tmr*i tone ; 
P frum breaking hearts. 
WlUl tJ»e bants laio agrocs the aong. 

.'Ij.-vu imifo ; T sea 
A U u -!' al ftwry ebaril aleuif, 

ruiecn flee. 
of barmnny. 
o1od£ together UDde! 

'I ),. lean of grnitiH lo .dv 

(wutbrlyrer It aculs a God 1 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY, 

[ 8 A A C TAYLOR. 

Cubistiakii i : mncli indebted toim hry MpuortSTl 

and defenders. Without professing to give a complete list 
of the illustrious laymen who have cither advor..' 
evidences or expounded Its doctrines we may simply re- 
mind the reader of the names of Wilton, Newton, Doyle, 
-, Addison, Lord Lyltelton, Charles Leslie, Soamc, 
Jenyns, Dr Johnson, and Cowper, which belong In other 
ages than the present; while, as respects our own times, 
be enough to mention Coleridge, Souther, Douglas 
of Cavers, Robert Ainslcy, Thomas Erskinc of Linlathan, 
Bowdlrr. WilbcrforcC, and Isaac Taylor, "i tins latter 
lis'. Coleridge, partly in bis other writings, but chiefly in 
his Table-talk, illustrated the general aud more remote 
bearings of Christianity, the points where it touches upon 
the other -sciences. Sout-hey has stood up bravely for its 
external bulwarks, and exemplified its consistent morals. 

Douglas, to use the language of another, ' eagle-eyed and 
eloquent, has anticipated time, and, surveying the world, 
has laid down the laws of general amelioration,' Ainslie 
has broken down the great leading principles of i 
Into simple, portable, and pathetic forms, and from the 
'strong' has educed 'sweetness.' Erskine has adinirnlly 
expounded the internal evidences of Christianity. Howdler 
has strewn chaste flowers am! Addisonian graces around its 
softer and more spiritual aspects. \\ Uberrorce has laid bare 
ita deep practical bearings. And Isaac Taylor has applied 
to the exposure of its corruptions and couulerfi- ; 
vigour of a more original genius, and the splendour of 
a richer, more varied, and more dazzling eloquence, as 
well as entered with a firm yet gentle tread on some of 
its more mysterious provinces. 

Isaac Taylor styles himself in the title of one of his 
own chapters, the ' Recluse." He has long ago retired 
from the world into the sanctuary of his own family 
toi l>is own soul. There aloft, hut not aloof— apart, but 
not askance— separate, but not utterly secluded— regarding 

the distantcrowd more in sorrow than in anger, and more 
in love than in sorrow — be passes the ' noiseless tenor ' of 
his serene and busy days. ■ He hears the tumult and is 
slill.' His mind dwells habitually in alone and I oftj 
sphere. The cell of bis soul is curiously constructed, ela- 
1» irately adorned, hung with antique tapestry, decked 
the rich paintings of the past, aad steeped through 
its gorgeous windows iu a pure religious light. There 
seated, nc now muses with half-shut eye upon the history 
of bygone ages— now erects himself to lift the large 
of Hie fathers— now swells with righteous indigna- 
tion as he remembers the corruption and degeneracy 
which so soon and so long supplanted the tir-t fuiih and 

f the primitive age — now analyses the. palpitating 
heart of the enthusiast, and now turns to the sterner 
task of baring the flinty spirit of fanaticism — now maps 

■ future history of the church and world — and now 
rinks into sublime reverie, and in the trauco of gcuius sees 

avon — lot eternal ho" md whara— 
The glory of the rind, and Uu li I 

leading power of Taylor*! mind is not argument, 
"i he reasons often acutely and a .—nor 

is it Imagination, though he has much of this faculty 
too— nor is it original and native thought, though he strikes 
ont many sparkles of intuition on his way— nor is it elo- 
quence, though his words are often quick and powerful : 
it it meditation— that refined action of the mind, which is 
softer than rati more sublime than thought, 

calmer than passion, and cooler than genius. He iain 

the muses nor by the furies— is neither full of the 

D nor of the god ; but above him hangs the ' cherub 

■uplation,' and over him broods for ever her slill but 

llr evidently emulates thnt serene mo- 

: . -.1. of intellect, in which Plato, under the 

.•iced, and which, beneath the profounder 

firmament ol K 'mfloneodlti golden couplets' oyer 

the head of the i£samn and the earlier Christian m; 



\\ hue koenl alive to, and indignant at, the errors and 
has very strong sympathies with 
its better spirit — with it • voluntary solitude — its abnega- 
tion "f self — its habits of still, spiritual communion with 
a v.uil, and frith the works and word of God. He 
ITB most modern writers an orientalist. That 
■ land of tie' east— the! ■•lime of the sun,' is the country 
of his adoption. His learning bat been collected in the 
gardens of eastern literature. His imagination has an 
oriental vasincss and brilliancy upon its wings, and be 
strings his sentences with * orient pearl." His style too 
seems dyed il VtU fun Bun that of his 

native land. His views of divine truth, often clear and 
definite, not uiifreqiiently shade away into the dim, the 
unformed, nnd tl, -into ' regions where light 

I at an angle only, without diffusing itself over the 
•hole surface." He loves to linjor, and it is only a stern 
sense of duty which prevents l.ini from lingering always, 
in the dubious and debatable tracts which surround the 
clear and firm territory of Scripture truth. Hi- piety too 

i ; ilinr, Though true and sound, it Is not the simple 
fen il devotion of his father or sister. It is more that of 
the burning seraph than of the kneeling saint : it I 
rapt contemplation of the divine attributes, rather than 
the awful abatement of a spirit overwhelmed in the view 
of its own guilt and misery. Blended, however, with this 
native tendency toward the lofty, the enthusiastic, and the 

i ous realms of speculation — a tendency fostered, be- 
sides, by the course of bis studies and the circum-.' 
of his lot — there are counteracting and balancing elements 
iu his mind, habits of deep submission to the divine tes- 
timony, a strong basis of solid judgment and varied 
knowledge, a distinct, though not very deep vein of sar- 
castic observation, added to all the advantages which na- 
tural good sense most ever derive from English blood, 
birth, and training. 

1 1 is a curious fact in literary history, that many writers 
hare surpassed themselves, both in power and popularity, 
while writing under the shelter of the anonymous. Swift's 
1 Tale of a Tub," which he never acknowledged, so far 
surpasses his other writings in fertility of invention, rich- 
ness of humour, and force of style, that Dr Johnson re- 
fused to believe it his. Junius was slrong only within 
the circle of that mysterious shadow which even yet rests 
ou his name. Pascal's ' Provincial Letters,' the best of 
his works, were issued anonymously. So were those of 
Peter Plymley. The admirable newspaper criticisms of 
' Jonathan,' UU) the eloquent diatribes of O. P.Q., owed 
not a little of their zest to the obscurity which rested 
on the names of the authors, liven the NYaverley tales 
lost nothing from the doubt in which their authorship 
was for a season involved. We cannot tell how much of 
their power reviewers owe to their position — how much 
the masking adds to the momentum of their battery. 
And within a twelvemonth we have witnessed a book, 
written indeed in an easy and agreeable style, but de- 
veloping an absurd theory, and swarming with blunders 
( the ' Vestiges of the Natural II istory of Crea I 

into popularity upon the twin wings of the mis- 
chief of its intention and the mystery of its authorship. 
Whether this be owing to the greater liberty an anony- 
mous writer enjoys— to the ideal position which, pn ■; 
■I il were out of himself, he for a season occupies— or to 
the twofold effect of mystification, in stimulating the 
mind of the writer and provoking the curiosity of the 
reader — we do not stop to inquire. And pOfba] I '<• 
was in order to take advantage of this principle, that the 
subject of the present sketch, after having to little pur- 
pose wooed the attention of the world in propria pe'raona, 

lined 1 to disguise himself, nhd walked forth at length 
till mask of the author of the ' Natural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm.' The issue instil -t san- 
guine hopes of success. The book was fortunate in UU 
time of its appearance. It camo forth when the i 
Rowism and Irvingism was at its height — whi n In 
corner of the lane 
seeing visions, and our ywuog men and maidens were 
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dreaming dreams. To sualrsc the subtle steam of en- 
thusiasm when It was rushing from the boiler— to detect 

pose iu distinct proportion of false ami ti ne — «w n 
an attempt daring, hazardous, but useful, ami loudly de- 
manded by the urgencies of the time. It required, too, 
peculiar qualification:!, whirl) seemed all possessed bj the 

IflQBW BttlbOfl learning — he was manifestly a rip*? 
and good scholar : piety — his work glowed with it; elo- 
quence — it heaved in every sentence ; a vantage-ground 
liftinc htm altovc sectarian bias — the most acute v. a] 
able tn tell !■• a hat denomination he belonged; WH'lluim 
Of r.'liyiniis ^ en t im-ut — the strain of the whole work was 
strictly evangelical ; and last, not least, as'inpatl 
■roe > . while lie exposed and reprobated the 

false— nod (lie book was no cold analysis, no stern and 
callous anatomy. The irorl . vai written in 

an elaborate and ornate style; and though some of the mora 
fastidious objected to Its taste, and some of the more lynx- 
eyed detected marks of a manner affected and i diction 

iludion-dy di-^ue the w hole, the exclamation 

of the Christian <-hurch was — ' Behold, a master risen in 
Israel!' And straightway the question rose and ran, ' Who 
is heP' Some bethought themselves of Douglas of Cavers 
as the probable author, in despite of the most marked dif- 
ference in sentiment, style, manner, ami neat of thought. 
. even lew Mate! fat led thai here was Foster 
sink ing off his giant sleep, and arising a new man— a new 
man indeed — with a new intellect, anew learning, a new 
temperament, and a new vocabulary. In certain circles, 
there were frequent rumour* of some great Christian un- 
known — some gentler Junius — some wondrous yoang 
Titan — who was to astonish, if not revolutionize the reli- 
gious world. And if here and there a solitary finger 
pointed to the ' recluse' of Stamford Rivers as tin' i 
thor, the scornful rejoinder was, ' What has be done hit lj>?r- 
to — what proportion is there between the * Elements of 
Thought' and the ' History of Enthu. Such a 

lion-like man of God could never have issued from the 
still parsonage of Ongar.' Popular, meanwhile, the book 
became, particularly among students, who did their beat 
to imitate its style, or with greater success to imbibe its 
spirit. Its main leading proposition, that the difference 
between true and false enthusiasm is a difference of kind 
not of degree — its rich and racy illustration — its famili- 
arity with the primitive and darker ages of the church — 
its grand insulated pictures, as of the Romish hierarchy, 
and the monastic system — its cheerful, sanguine, reli- 
gious spirit — the rose-coloured glow which rested on its 
every page — and not less, with some, its blazing fai'li~ ami 
deliberate innovations of language— were among the ele- 
ments of its first success; and even vet, wc believe, in po- 
pular estimation, retain it at the bead of its author's works. 
Dearer to us, however, we confess, is his second work, 
the ' Saturday Evening.' It is a series of suhlinu medi- 
tations, bound together by a certain shadowy tie, iuvolving 
a multitude of topics nearest and dearest to the author's 
heart, and tinged with the sweet and solemn burs of the 
approaching Sabbath. ' Dreams ' tliey will be, they have 
Kin called by the sceptical and the cold; but such an 
epithet, while it fails fully to express, fails entirely to 
damage their character. They open up to the pious and 
imaginative traits of thought, like golden furrows in an 
evening sea, or like those glorious vistas which endlessly | 
expand in an evening heaven. They are dreams, but 
I of night, of heaven, of immensity, and eternity ; 
anil if the dream be there, the ladder whose top reached 
unto the sky is not far off. Philosophical views of the 
present and I ho past arc not wanting; but the mind of 
the eontemplatist is perpetually, as if on the wings of the 
evening, borne away up through the wilderness of worlds 
above bis head — or on to those bright pages of the earth's 
story which remain to be read — or in amid the starry 
circles of the heavenly boats — nay, at times, a step or 
two, but no more, up towards 

' The «ap]iliiie Qu 
YV ban ungejft tremble a* tlioy BOSS.' 

And yet, from the most daring of his excursions, he- returns 



undazzled, and with IraSMH of practical truth, to hi, na- 
tive homestead of earth. Wc like especially his g. 
ot [becoming Sabbath of the world, ■■' 
western heaven seen through tie intrr- 

Koses its splendid terminus to the his thought. 

iesl lo this, we Like his ' Vastnes* of the Ma 

tinii,' where to 'biro the book of night is op/ced wide ' — 
and where he finds that a page thick witbsuos is not more 
true or glorious than one leaf of his Bible, where ■ voices 
from lh t spare proclaim a marvel and a secret ; ' 

liit he discovers the marvel lobe the old mystery i 

ooly that of the Lord, which ' is 

i lib them ,ImI fa* htau" 

By a strange association, this book of ' .Saturday Even- 
ing' suggests to us the Saturday papers of the Spectator. 
They arc 'alike, but oli, bow di fie rent !' Their subject! 
are the same: night, the stars, immortality, God and 
heaven. But sine. how much nearer have 

the start approached ? and yet, in another sense, ho* 
much father off haw tl d? At what a ratio of 

more than geometric increase baa the universe been mul- 
tiplying to our eyes ! And with regard to ihe other i 
in what deeper channels do the i. noughts flow 

than those of Um gentle ' their language 

nine ; but how different the classic coolness, the careless 

bnl Inimitable graces the modest hut inestimable 
stents, toe ease and awi 

hah, from the feverish heat, and the rich tropical 
berance of Toy lnr'» .' Tlicii t be same ; but how 

different the faint though true hristianiti i 

di son's page from that seraphic (lame which bin 
Taylor's ! In what different ages written ! I hi 

and languid age — feeble in faith, feebler in 1 

of all in hope — in which Addison's sane ti 

as a sweet solitary star; the other a 'juncture < i 

— a period of bustle, and heat, and hope, and pu*rr< 

and anxious uncertainty, and listening silence : for do not 

ill men expect, sooner or later, the crisis of tho Ml 

be coming— and do not ' all creatures sigh to h 

We matt permit ourselves a few observations upon 
' Fanaticism 'and the ' Physical Theory: of a Future Life.' 
' Fanaticism' was unfortunate in its subject. From the 
black and malevolent passious, even when portra;. 
the hand of a master, men in general shrink. 1 

ity is s tbanklc > task. And although it 
that the laws of disease arc as beautiful as those of 
health, yet lew have the patience or courage lo wait 
till they are initiated into that terrible kind of I 
Fanaticism, also, was a topic too like enthusiasm 10 i-? 

tible of much novelty in the mode of treat] 
And here and tb t traces of that 

mannerism and self-imitatioD which betray In authors 
their fear at least that their vein is nearly exhausted— a 
fear reminding us of t he reluctance of the mariner to take 
soundings in a suspected shallow. The style too had not 
improved from the dale of In-, former work, nay, 
marks of great effort, wai uneven and m I -inned 

per] itttalh .■ .1 :, ■' the luws of clearness, simplicity, and 
good taste. Something of the cloudy character of the 
theme seemed to have infected the writer ; aud the lan- 
guage was swollen, as if under the ' fanaticism 
scourge.' Siill the book hail bold bursts and splendid 
sweeping pictures; and it were worth while contra 
its estimate •■!' Mahometan lam with that ol Carlrle. and 
wondering by what strange possibility a system which ap- 
pears to the one a vast and virulent ulcer should 
to the other a needful stid healthful volcano, anil through 
what transfiguring magic Mahomet the monster I 
one becomes Mahomet tho hero of the other. 

Wo hinted a little before, that there was in Taylor's 
min.l a strong but subdued leniency toward the mystic 
and supernatural. In all his works, he seems standing 
on the confines of the spiritual world, leaning over the 
great precipice, and, with beseeching looks, essaying to 
i-ormniii.e with the tremendous secrets of the final state. 
Entirely salislied with Ihe declarations of Scripture, that 
there is immortality for man, he vet mm) • a--k thst 
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dreadful question at tin- h ills which look eternal' — at the 
streams which 'lucid How lor ever' al the stars, those 
bright arid pure watcher* — at the deepest metaphy- 
sics of the human mind — and find in them something 

than a filtering perhaps, In addition tu the loud, 
confident, audcotiimandiuc, 'Thus siith tin: LordV Nay. 
iu the ' physical theory of another life,' he fairly bursts 
across the barriers, enters like a 'permitted guest 'u iilu'u 
the mighty curtain which divides the living ami the dead, 
and with infinite ingenuity maps Ml the dim provinces 
and expounds the mysterious conditions of that strange 
I, I'll'' i:i;ention of the work has be*'ii often misappre- 
hended. It is no dogmatic drcaui, like the visions of 
Swedecborg — no * rushing in where angels fear to tread.' 
Nor is it the mcro mechanical fancy- disporting itself ou 

the theme, as in therororta of Tawn I tewwin Taylor, 

however, is considerably indebted) ;. it is a long pliilosopbi- 
afli modest, and earnest conjecture — atrial, as it were, 
liuw far the human mind van go iu that shadowy direction, 
and bow farit lir-nnlhlr by comblniiuj psychological prin- 

willi Scripture hints, to build Dp a probable and 
lifelike scheme of the future existence. How far he has 

uCcessful iu this attempt we shall, of . 
know till we Miter on (bat solemn slate ourselves. But. 
in the mean time, it is curious to iliink of this writer's 
spirit, irons toe height of eternity, looking baas and com- 
paring the continent of glory he has reached with the 
ret memorable map he drew of it, in the 
infancy of his being. And yet more curious it were to 

imagine au actual denizen of that sublime world smiling 
a gentle smile, over this effort of the unborn child I 

f the green earth, the gay sun, and the ever burn- 
in- stars ! 

I ho reader would be richly rewarded who should sit 

daw n and compare the visions of heaven and hell ascribed 

to Human with Taylor's theory of a future life. Both 

are rich) eloquent, and imaginative dreams — but how 

different inspirit, manner, style, and scicmii" 

llructlon! H< («een the two, what an interval has the 

religious mind traversed! What a difference between the 

M' and coarse material torments of the one 

author, and the Ariel-like agonies of Taylor's supposed 

thrust out naked amid the quick agencies of in 

universe, where the silent liiht surrounds it as in 

of lire, and where, through a thousand we n oel, 

in upon it the wrath of heaven. And yet the 

ait tbor of these visions ( Ilunyan he certainly was not I was 

not only a man of high genius, as some tnacriincent 

raslgrs prove, but a thorough scholar; for its frequent 
i . allusions and use of scholastic terms sufficiently 
that he was quite up to, if not before, the spirit 
and learning of his times. How Little, alter all, do the 
revolutions of time and the advancement of the human 
-Id to our real knowledge, however they may ino- 

i and language, in respect to tbe awwl 

. ! The path uf human progress, on one 

i free and "ti another u soon met by 

is uttermost confine on earth, is by a wall of black, solid, 

and f (.) a !,in}» marble! 

Taylor is, as before hinted, of 'virtm;.. Esther, 
..." The praise of Taylor of Ongar was in ' all 
iiirches.' Ilia daughter, Jane Tavlor, a woman of a j 
cultivated and most feminine intellect, authoress 
of several well known, works, has heen lone dead. Isaac, 
at first designed for the Dissent in g pulpit, became* barris- 
rence, but baa for main years resided in retire- 
rnfurd Rivers, educating his family, and pro- 
secuting his own delightful and holy studies. A writer 
in tbe Edinburgh Review (we believe Henry Robertson), 
has given a description of bis early feelings and his pre- 
sent habits of life, displaying at once the warmth of per- 
sonal friendship and the sympathy of kindred intellect 
and kindred sentiments. We learn with interest from it, 
that Tkj lor is an espert and eager angler as well as the 
tar-famed autborof the 'Natural History of Enthusiasm;' 
that be spends his Saturday mornings iu directing the 
sports of his dear children ; while his Saturday 01 



arc devoted to the loftiest meditations which can en- 
gross the soul of mortal. Ho is, moreover, a per- 
minuted bearing, brilliant eye, ami |uu—*ll •>"'> elo- 
quent talk. Altogether, we dc in him among (be 
accomplished of modern religions authors, and heartily 
wish him life rod strength to fulfil that great work of his 
life, from which the tr... a fori • >•..- 

iwn htm aside — the history of tbe various and Ha- 
ji.nii eonaptioni of Christianity, which, if worthily com- 
pleted, u it has been worthily commenced, shall more 

llv and h.'iioiirably preserve his name, ' thau though 
a pyramid formed bis monumental fame.' 



J'iSlAlI WEDGKWOOD, 
OR, THE SELFISH II A N' 

a s:.i i d, i i M'i:n "N racr. 

Jusi iii Wmmi WOOD was one of those reputable and ro- 
ipmtlMll men who case themselves in their nctlto 
in a coal of mail, and defy tbe arrows of detraction to find 
I civvi'v. Patient, honest, and persevering, he did not 
indeed add bouse to bouse ami field to field, because he 
did not like house property and hail still less taste for 
I'.i ruling ; but he added bill to bond, mortgage to post obit, 
ground-rent to security, and gloated over tbe pa] 
I'.-ivlnnoiii which accumulated in his closet with a feeliDg 
of inetfalile satisfaction. 

Well, but patient industry and persevering toil ore highly 
honourable, and equally so that unwavering rectitude in 
a mini's worldly dealings which cams for him an irre- 
proachable character. Veilgewood, however, hud con- 
tracted in his ca.ver a quality which, though by no means 
a necessary consequence, is too often an attendant evil upon 
worldly assiduity and success— he was intensely selfish. 

Si -His)) in his tone of thought and habit of mind ; selfish 
in In- mode uf life, in his walk and conversation; selfish- 
ol grown with his growth and strengthened with 
his strength. If it had been so in the freshness and 
viirour of his youth, it was even more so now, when the 
prime of manhood was past with him , and the infirmities 
of age were approaching. The man was incapable of (hi I- 

ing bat as circumstances were more or less nearly related 
10 (be object of Ml idulatry— Josiah Wcdgcwood. Did 
be read of a disastrous tire? he thanked heaven that Ut 
bouse bad stone stairs, his office iron safes. Was an ex- 
tensive robbery committed r he had got the newest patent 
detector locks, and felt quite secure. Did he hear of a 
widow and orphans left destitute? thank goodness he hail 
got neither wife nor children. Was a roan run over ou 
the street? he prided himself upon always looking well 
about him. Were there hundreds ruined by the failure of 
a bank? he always kept his money in the funds. In short, 
in what way soever his sympathy was demanded by the 
distresses of bis fellow-creatures, that demand invariably 
suggested some motive to self-complacency. When called 
upon to commiserate another, he chose rather to congratu- 
late himself. He looked upon tbe beauties of creation with 
s languid eye ; he received the bounties of providence as 
his common and unquestionable right ; he regarded tho 
objects of taste with contempt. He bad no ear for p 
no eye for painting, no soul for poetry. His day dreamt 
were of debts, annuities, and debentures ; bis night visions 
of monstrous combinations of figures, huge units for a 
head, and endless ciphers for a tail. His rel igioh was com- 
prised in the sentence ■ godliness is profitable for the life 
that now is; ' and if he thought of heaven at all. it Was 
as a place where ' thieves do not break through and steal.' 

Prudence is a virtue of so admirable a nature that it 
cannot be too highly applauded, but there is a happy me- 
dium between prudence sod parsimony which it is tuost 
desirable to attain, 

Parsimony was not indeed Wedgcwood's cbsraeteniw*, 
except in so far as that vice is one ramification of selfish- 
ness—one phase and aspect of his besetting sin— one rank 
and bitter germination of that nosioos weed whose bale, 
ful root HI deep in his moral nature. No, much as 
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wood loved money, 1. I'-indulgeneo more, 

nor did lie stint himself in liis comforts. It v. 
then so much a positive parsimony that characterized him; 
it was an execrable coldness, not to Bay deadliest, of heart 
to all around him. 

A poor, miserable being is he who can find no object In 
this wide world for his affections to repose upon ! Whj ■, if 
it be but a bird to cherish and attend— a shrub, a flower 
to cultivate and to love, to rejoice when Its verdant veins 
are full of sap, and its tender leaflets expand and fluiiribh, 
tod to phii-k thrin off i nil a feeling: of regret when they 
are sere, and dry. and withered — these are better than 
nothing; but Wedgewood seemed to love nothing. Chil- 
dren be professed to hate, dogs and cats to despise. What 
men could want with those cxocrablo/it'&twas to him a mys- 

t'i v j ho never was so weak as to make a petot anything. 

At length Wedgewood realized a very large sum of 

monev ; and lie gloated overhis balance-sheet, and retries M 

liis annual income with a gladness which it is a pity such 

;, uld eve* | -.I. bat which soon fades away when il 

baa nothing but gold for its object. 

V> r have said that parsimony was Dot the characteristic 

iah Wedgewood. He was indeed penurious enough 
as far as any liberal or benevolent plant* or purpose 
concerned, and he deeply loved accumulation, yet ho bad 
at LMlt the common MUM to love his comfort more than 
mere aggrandisement. 

It is not often, indeed, that a Belli li nun Bin break off 
bis Iohg-eontraeted habits of accumulation. Such people 
generally find n pleasure hj tii.it very habit, and go on 
groping wealth together to the end of their days ; but 
Wedgewood knew better than this, and an irrcpr. ssiblo 

desire to place what be had jol out of the neon of con- 
tingency, as well as the hope of personal enjoyment, made. 
liim resolve to retire from business. Wo say there was 
some sense and BOnM spirit In this. But even in this 

. Wedgewood 's distinctive disposition tinged bis 
let. It was not so much that lie was satisfied with 
wb.il he had got — not so much tbc conviction that be had 
enough — ai the desire above alluded to of placing what he 
bad beyond the danger of loss, the fluctuation and uncer- 
tainty of mercantile affairs. So hogave ovororavi i 
took to by which we mean that, he did not extend 

his bony fingers for mure, hut closed bis iron hand firmly 
upon what he had. And as a common and natural conse- 
quence of his ceasing to acquire, he became more unwil- 
ling than ever to expend. 

then, with what cold-hearted in. Inference did be part 
with old and faithful servants — persons who bad helped 
him to acquire his vast wealth — parties with whom an 

amiable man, nay, a roan of ordinary sensibility and good 
feeling, must have parted with much rcgrctl But when 
Wedgewood locked the office for ever, saw the warehouse 
be list time, he witnessed the departure of his 
servants with the meal perfect indifference. The scanty- 
salaried clerk, who had grown «n>y in his service; the 

seed lad, who bod li t his little stock of health in 
tlmt unwholesome oftice, and who was to return to his 
irents to decline and die ; the decrepit and crippled 
porter, who had been eh tap on account of his infirmities, 
though they doubled the amount of his labour; these 
were all sent adrift without a pang of regret, a word of 
encouragement, a smile, or ■ present. To be sure, he 
punctually paid then their Wains' and had ever done so, 
and what more could they expect? lie subtracted the 
amount of the broken window from tbc lad's salary, and 
he mulcted the porter for the packet he I il then 

it «a* their own fault, they bad been so careless, li 
Tints had never received a word of nppr< i* lips. 

With all his worldly wisdom > I bad never etil- 

" i ted the advantage of i litl 

the obliged parties by his employing them, and what 
Could they expect beyond their due !' The world was well 
enough satisfied with all this. It was generally known 
that Josiah Wedgewond atwajm paid his servants their 

n the day that it became so, and therefore, as things. 
went, lie was an e: liter. 



of business, Wedgewood became rrslleu tod ( 
satisfied. He bad do resources in himself : be hade 
rated no tastes, he had acquired no relish for tbei 
ineDts of life, and it was too late to begin now. Ba 
was the element in which he had li 
ness he was like a fish Oal of its elen 
command all the elegancies of life, but he cuold note 
mand a taste and ad^sln' for them, He r. >nM ninun*i 
all the luxuries of. life, but with the e 
contributed to his mere animal enjo; ad so 

relish even for the luxuries which were within hii retd 

Wedgewood had been a man of business, a n 
of business, from his youth upwards; be bad indeed bent 
brought up by parents well to do in I 
had taught hitu nothing bat the main el 
BOthiog but what they profanely call 

Iflil.' Thus utteri i tie 

to languor and lassitude, discontent, 
with house and home, he found that he rat 
thing, and, by comparing hims 

!uded that something was a wife. Sctfialnwa las 
hitherto kept him from mart! int;, for he I 

t 'bsble care, anxiety, and cx| 
never yearned for the tender joy 
Selfishness, then, had hitherto kept bit 
thing now urged him to matrimony. It « is not 
fell I victim to the weakness of love, snrli 
utterly beneath so firm a man as Josiab 
No, he wanted something • 
his walks less solitary; something to speak to when m. 

was disposed to talk, and to sit quiet when 
elined for silence ; something to save bi 
earring, to .mints 

and sttend tu his domestic affairs— that's rfcsl I 
v itb a wife. 

Resolved » Josiob, as trier. 

generally do, made a' very unwise 1 1 
a young, pretty, good-tempered we, man. hut csewhs 
any steadiness of mind, anv habits of 'I 
ment, any congeniality of disposition witli him 
gularly enough, he was not a little in floeticed in bli t» 
by her personal attractions. Not that be eared id 
about beauty; but sine he 
any rate, something that was to bo I 
something a superior article. He did ni 
as a help meet for him but as a con 
have her to possess a charm which nmon: 
is prized. Such mi 

happy matches, and they almost invar. 
wish them all the happiness they dcsti 

As to the. bride elect, die accented his prop" 
for the sake of those red and black printed vouchers »»« 
Died the very large sunn st u '" , i_ 

the Bank of England in the I 
Wedgewood wns unpriao 

woman. She was ; . ' ««1 

her life and deportment ; but she was vain, frivol«* *£ 

inconsiderate, fond of dress and displsv, 

is expressively called 'gsHding about,' and M" 

of those fireside grace* which are [ H^E 

ornaments. Above all, as she bad little reg*w 

husband, she had littler- i him, ondooi 

wild him. Like most women of her class, she ■ 

of secrets; she had secrets with her servant*, seci 

lienii" •■rciswith her friends, 1 

her husband none ; her Kcretl were all J 

him. Disgusted with his economical bohi > 

and display, she continually enileavoured to obt* 

from him under ' false pr Moreover, so** 

pbere, as it •■■ . .j.,. 

In paltry subterfuges and contempt i : /"'dtir - 

about the moil hi vial matters. Kvenwhen - 
to conceal, she chafed and vexed I ''2 lets 

ment. She was very fond of reading romaof*' ' 

e.oured to make her domes V] Tf ll 

il life bj throwing or 
of mvsterv. 
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And now an event occurred which might have cemented 
tlift affections of this ID-matched pair, if th y bad enter- 
tained any affection for one another. This event was the 
liirtli of a son, an olijcct for them both to love, and which 
trawl have made them love one another; 
lull it was not so. Mrs Wedgewood was not indeed the 
cold-hearted churlish being her husband was ; on the con- 
she was peculiarly susceptible to kindly {•• 
had they been drawn out and reciprocated, and she loved 
her little sen with a',1 a mother's intensity. Wedgewood, 
too, at length was moved and melted, the fountain of his 
frozen affections was thawed, and they gushed forth as il 
were in a torrent of tenderness upon his infant son. Ho 
becan fond Of this the child of his old U 

i roved an only child, wlio was well-nigh spoiled by 
the injudicious conduct of his parents. Yet, with all this, 
n was so far from being a pledge of affection between 
thein as to become rather u Lone of contention— a cause 
of quarrel; and each was absurdly jealous of the child's 
affection for the I 

BtHl M Inraa of selfishness even in 

Wrdgewood's lore for his little son. It wasevident that, 
much as be loved him, he loved himself still better. 
While yet an infant, the father could not endure a squal- 
ling child, and he must bo removed to a remote part of 
ih.' boom. He would fondle, and dandle, and sport wilh 
the youngster when he was in the humour, but he. never 
endured a night of broken rest, nor put down the news- 
paper to play with the boy if he was reading an interest- 
ing article. Nay, when one of those complaints to which 
children are liable attacked him. and the little fellow lay 
day after day and night after night upon his anxious 
mother's knees, the father, though really distressed, had 

his own chamber changed lest his rest should be broken. 
Another effect of Wedgewood's love for liisson was the 
perfect concentration of his affection Upon that one i 
l"be ordinary consequence of such n breaking up of the 
st"rn stoicism of a selfish man as thai we have den 

rttal expansion at least of his soul's affections. Love 

is like the light of the sun, which does not thine the less 

on each because it has an infinity of objects to shine upon ; 

or it ought to be and generally is so, but it was not so in 

the rase before as. Whatever little feeling Wedge-wood 

iced before towards his fellow-creatures 

1 now entire!* absorbed and lost in his love for that 

bject- Mil son, indeed, was intensely dear to him, 

else cared h for the sons of Adam. Chafed, too, 

II and vexatious conduct of his wife, he 

became morose and sullen. 

It must be admitted that ho was in some degree to be 

tilled for the exacerbation of bis temper at the hands of 
it wife ; but why did he marry such a womnn ? or, having 
married, why did he not net wisely and affectionately to- 
wards her? For when a woman has a heart, there is a 
hold to be obtained of those exquisite feminine feelings 
id h"rout of the paths of folly Into 
ys of wisdom; and Mrs Wedgewood, frivolous ami 
b os she might be, was anything bat heartless. 
i ber prcsertt Ir •atment t »hov.-e\ cr, one degenerated. 

From romances she took to reading playi ; mm Ul 

old dramatists, your baleful and per- 

make men 

! and dishonoured by a young wife. 

wife with an old husband ; and she 

I Oh tone of some of these paltry heroines who 

luctioni we hare named. The woman 

was vain not vicious. There was no immorality in bet 

afTected an air of intrigue am! mystery. 

in which she indulged, and 

to ■ hi already alluded — matters connected with 

■ Ivialities of dross and household expense — gave 

> many a petty Intrigue and equivoque, which to her 

filiated taste were quite dramatic. This utter want of 

■ couple— this evident mystery of 

manner on the pari of the lady — this detection of idle and 

riction of petty and rid 

tared Wedgcw. I is, and 



suspicion soon degenerated into jealousy. Thus did this 
reel and frivolous woman create for herself and her 
husband the elements of unhappiness in mere whim and 
idle fitfulness. 

The child, meanwhile, grew and flourished : it was in- 
deed a beautiful child, and its father was proportionately 
fond of it. So far, however, as we have hinted, from 
abend of union between its parents, it was too > 

■ f discord. They both loved their child. I 
treated it improperly; and their various modejaof treat- 
ment formed the subject of endleas disrate. Thai, when 
the boy was about live or six years old, he became 
of the spirit of his parents, and made that discovery to 

disastrous to a child's welfare, that each of its parents was 
a i fojnj from the displeasure of the dUk 

Wedgewood seemed to get daily more morose, selfish, 
and hard-hearted, and decaying health did not of course 
make him teller in mental condition. I'rged by his in- 
creasing infirmities, lie tOQsht the best medical advice, 
and was sent to the tea-tide to try salt water bathing ; 
f f thii par] Brighton. 

Brighton ! What a place fix ,y of Mis Wedge, 

wood'a love of fin doty. By Hie end of a 

the lady pronounced Bi he quite a heaven ; the 

gentleman designated it as a region the wry rorei a. 
The seeds of suspicion which had been sown in the breast 
Of Wedgewood now grew and flourished. Young 
pretty, fond of admiration, opeji to flattery, and utterly 
tired of tho company of the querulous invalid, the con- 
duct of Mrs Wedgewood betrayed a levity and thi 

H which noorisbed the growing sentiment in his 
bosom, and from pe I y l nd trivial disagreement, 

the ill-conditioned pair broke out into open quarrel and 

acrimonious dispute. As there arc always an ode 

of people who encourage such matters for the ' fun of the 

thing,' and a detestable knot of g< sslpprrs who dl 

;e reports, things went on to badly that, 
but for the interference of an aunt of Mrs Wcdgi 
they would soon have come to the disastrous length of a 
separation. 

Mrs Manners, though somewhat of a busy-body, and 
a gossiping, meddling old lady, was in the main a 
kind-hearted person, and not by any means deficient in 
common sense, a thine which often net farther than tin- 
common genius. This she displayed iu her initcif 
and advice. She acted the part "f peacemaker with 
tolerable success, and seeing th.it a fashionable watering- 
place was by no means an eligible situation for t 
touchy imaiid, who was a little disposed to be jealous of 
his giddy young wife, the recommended their 

retired village on the tea coasl ;.t which she re- 
sided, and where there was at this very time a pretty 
detached residence to let not many minutes' walk from 
her own. 

Wedgewood took this advice, and the house wqs taken 
for him. to which lie immediately removed. A me 
portant piece of advice was also tendered, and. singularly 
enough, was taken too. This was, that the chill 
be sent to a preparatory school for some mom 
On this occasion Wedgewood displayed the only 
self-denial with which we arc acquainted, lie positively 
consented to the pain of parting with BU HO : bat then 
it was exclusively for the purpose of plaguing hi 
and it is thought by those who knew him best that he 
would never have given bis consent had not hit wife been 
so clamorous against it. Howbeit. the child wbj 
a preparatory school when his parents removed to - 

bay. At first the novelty of their abode charmed Mr- 
I amazingly. The wall. .were 

pleasant; the rides, though dull, wen not dusty ; 
sea-bathing was delightful ■, the garden beautiful ; aodtho 
vicinity of tier aunt's house charming. 

I'.i'a full f.-rtni^ht evervthiii',' went on smooJ|^P 
Wedgewood having entirely ids own wa;. . could 6n>l 
with nothing in particular; and with the esc 
little bickering at meal tin 
the only tim ugi the bo', 
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Hat a fortnight had scarcely elapsed when the lady began 
The walk* were letitawy m 

Iilc'j'iu', the rides were doll and dusty too, iea-liathing 

..Jon cr tlu: . .;i; ber 

Hunt's conversation grew tiresome in the extreme, and 
ay, fashion. an<! • 

igCWOod found himself 

• ban he had anticipated. A man of his 

rural life, Witb- 

: resources. without a . del rational 

: bout a natal an acquired taste 

itieaofcreal confess tbat 

it *«i 

cr enming in, wish-wash Doder tbc windowa ail d»v foaur. 

"me month* at the sea- 
side — firstly, because il 

because it *n hit health, lie 

became. Indeed, quite conxraj ho longed for Lis 

quiet pint of port I l the newspapers; 

his stroll about t ' i ■ /knew 

bin, andsrhkh be pern lindbli 

for the 

lis in the | utin •, 

and the soldiers at Si James' — all whi '■ ■ • ho could ace 
them for nothing, he made a : bar. Indeed, this 

«»a principle of his ; he eared noti 

oui the national nllenrj be eared no- 
f ir natural c 

Hie British Museum. .V, to tbJa latter place, m> 
Ha was he to have all iim! bo could beta 
that lie procured a ticket I -.iding-roouu, and 

. i his hand. 

ills; tired, thin, ofSandibay, equally anxious to go 

lion, and have the child at 1,. me, Mr and Mrs 

reed, and they wont home. 

She entered with now 

i to "Il tho gsJtlea which she could romnun I 

ume on endless Deposition to tier hu>b::nd'w 
uDesa alternation of open dispute and curert 

I i obtain tho means and opportunities of indul^- 

• to a certain extent to 

■lit nnn-li 0J ' 

upon himself bj hii cbarlisb, ad beariab diip i- 

' that under this course 
temper ill I OOl inn rove, ami be 

■ ii r .lnll-ir- 

loony as nn unmixed oi il. 

■ indiicrecl ho are 
lit amed and much to ho pitied, bol wh 

ived by kind, ami Brm, and reeai 
I i.J. i- lb.- ir-. 

srorae, not Indeed to tin' extent, as we 
.nil, ni" any gross Immi ralitr, bat to an otter In- 
difference to her husband's comfort. Somewhat | 
rda of the pliilosopberj we may aajr at 

than n hen pea rupture 

■ 
• the bad bn nght 

d, which to "i won .;in it alwaja i.«, of a 

■ bed mans . Bans 

. 

• X...' — ■ a! 

neaP' ' No.'— 'Might sbc not— not— 

. the best meai ■ of putting it in < 

aunt. Mrs 
Uajajl! 1 ■ in the world to take charge 

■ 

sentiud ami < 



of London tew that six hated is 

dull place, 

her aunt,.. m> lis aH 

■ n ti» bf apstW by aa. 
He d 

it ion was q-_'.t oit'd u 
raj ; there i; no such mn ■ 
He was a little small- Law, that i. . 

' r.mee 

cenieJ : hut as to the 
• bought of ■!.- 

I that child -nikss 

deeply she might cttiaMUds 

amount of anguish thu 
caso to his own bi-»: IsC t cc a wi d I 

bra aaaai ■ - ■ ■ 
kt- « b xsacDJr 
of her 

■ 
I -,i of her 

Ixed that idi 
■lit.' 

I 

.lot I- i 

aa aU 

uabstta 

apprehension of his nil 

■ Fou ii " she 

mean, mad 

• V ii do ii--' i lean— whit jroa said f 

' I al n what 1 say.' was bis I 

' But you will not— you will not semi 

' I never change my purpose,' hi I :-en«I 

• ! I li I out, ' I know 1 I 

very very foolish, but not wicked. I have bee 
impru . 
very much I 

' I never pit* those who are to U 

' Bat yon must, you mi 

■ I i - forgive,' ho said, and snatching away 
bo brushed awaj the tear-drop wl 
the cuff of his coat « itli nu ex 

Wedgwood went down and took 
roach, coated, and gloved, aud • 
r, for it ».i> raining i'. 

. 
young woman with an infant in her arms, in 
his foot upon the 

in a stage-coach after all. lie shoulder'. i h 
his corner of the vehicle with .is much care as if Ac 

upwards,' Ii 
two ladies, who were his fellow-pa- itbasw 

■ii aa tho-.:-. 
due sha 

Gibbon' in 
into himself. One could have faiu-i-il him 
thistle, with ' i.i-ni i lii-j \!ft\i:, 
wrinkle of hi.-- ln'i... . 

Ewood reached I 
. 
him ; this he did because it still r 
went to see lii-i- be ''siMl! 

turned with the intellig 

I 
i his bad I i cost I he old --. 

kept the house a 

eing a capital i 
tossing i 

write a letter to his v 
1 1' r where he was and wluit I. 
hit plans ami purposes concerning be; 
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eminently unhappy, lie mixed himself a Rood stiff glass 

of brands and water, smoked his pipe, and went U) bed. 

Two or three days passed over, and Wedgewood prow 

tired of Satndibay j yet lie would not depart vvith- 

seeiug Mrs Manners. The lorelinetl of nature 

DO chiriu for him. The morning was one of those 

ht balmy sunny ODOI which make l :■■ ID who has got 

any vivacity in his reins feel thankful tint he is in exist- 

"lie of those days in which it is a pleasure to live. 

But Wedgewood was unconscious of its charms. He had 

SSUBteiel Ml HpOO the summit of the cliffs bcforO break- 
fast. Buried in reverie, he had walked much farther 
than ho intended, so that he was quite tired before he 
lamed to retrace his steps. Hunger, too, added not a 
little to the acerbity of his temper. When such a man 
' lgewood is hungry and tired, avoid hiiu osyou would 
a stinging nettle. How he execrated his own folly ; what 
a fool be was for his paius ; h ow could ho be such an idiot ! 
Muttering and grumbling, he wended his weary way 
home a.yain. He spurned a beggar girl away with an 
oath, adding insult to disappointment. He struck the 
Ulnd old sailor's dog, though the animal turned a mute 
imploring eye upon him; he. struck the dog so that it 
ran yelping to its helpless master. He saw a child play- 
ing down upon the sands, far from its attendant, a nursery- 
maid, who was sitting upon a rock reading a book. Too 
child was far oft" upon the very verge of the lapping 
wave, the woman, occupied wiih her employment, seem- 
ingly reckless of her charge. Something struck Wedge- 
wood Uiat the position of the child was not without 
danger. At least there was no care bestowed upon it, 
that was obvious enough; but be was too distant to attract 
the woman's attention, and be walked on, mentally call- 
ing bet a careless hosj . Any other man than Wedge- 
wood, with the bare idea of a child being dangerously 
situated, could not have proceeded until at least be had 
watched the result. Probably, however, he reflected there 
was no danger at all ; the "child, no doubt, was used to 
play on the sea-shore ; the servant, no doubt, would give 
an occasional glance at it. The case was one in which an 
amiable man would hardly know how to act. To descend 
the cliff by a road near at hand would have been some- 
thing like a work of supererogation, and drawn upon the 
officious tntcrposcr such a stream of vituperation from the 
nursery-maid as sometime! falls from nursery-maids' lips. 
Any other man would have hesitated what tn do, and per- 
haaadone nothing ; butstill, we say, the very idea of a child 
beuu dangerously situated crossing another nun's mind 
would have awakened too deep an interest to have allowed 
bim to proceed. Wedgewood, however, wended his soli- 
tary way slowly and moodily, sitting to rest himself oeca- 
aloDally, and crawling home a prey to fatigue, hunger, 
and ill temper. 

He had hardly arrived at his bouse when a report 
reached bis car* that a child was drowned. Such reports 
seem to fly upon the wings of the wind, they spread with 
dtogether unaccountable. It isnot, therefore, 
to be wondered at that the women who were standing in 
■ group near Wedgewood's lane should have known all 
■boat it, and that the words ' n child drowned,' should 
have struck bit ears as he passed them. • I should 1 1 ■ • t „t 
all wonder if it's (Aaf child,' thought Wedgewood. To do 
bim justice, ho felt sorry that lie had not stopped and 

endeavoured to direct the maid's attention to the peril- 
ous position of her charge ; but then, we must repeat that 
it was but a passing thought that the child was in peril. 
We suppose it is not in human nature to display indiffer- 
ence to tho danger of a child when there is any serious 
apprehension of the same. Again, we would not l'or a 
moment charge Wedgewood with indifference to the 
child's death; yet there arose in his mind something like 
• feeling of complacency in his own sagacity when he 
bt it probable that "it was that child whose wander- 
ing be hod observed, and of whose safety he had had his 
I are. 
Danced that Wedgewood's bouse was tho nearest 

tu Lite Scene of the disaster; and as it was important that 



immediate means should be taken for its resuscitation, 
to Wedgewood's house the people were carrying it. V 
woman was in advance of the crowd, and she came running 
ii) ■ to him as he stood at his garden-gate, ' Here's a 
child drowned; a child drowned, sir.' she cried. 

■ Mas it out with a nursery-maid!" demanded he. 

' Yes, sir, L:it the poor young woman is run an ay like a 
mad thing; quite distracted, sir.' 

'Ah! 1 thought so j I knw» tbs* careless liagRSgewooM 
go and get the child drowned ; I was quite rl jj 

'Please to let 'em DOhH in with tba | DOT babe, sir?' * 
' Come here! Is the woman mad I " cried Wcdg iwoi d, 
in a voice trembling with mingled surprise and indigna- 
tion. ' What should they come here art I'm not a d.*- 
lor! What do they want to come here for?' 

' Because it's so far to carry it to the Falcon, and the 
tender hnnb may be recovered. It opei ' i eyes 

once, and breathed hard, bless the tender life of it ! " 

• Nonjtenw and stuff, my good woman ; it will be better 
attended, ami nursed, and seen to at the Falcon. Con- 
found the fools, they are coming here! Uo, my good 
woman, tell them to take the child away; I have no 
room; that is — 1 mean — I cannot take charge of a dead 
body: 1 am going away; I am Boil to I. odoo. Hoy ! 

you sirs, don't come here; are they goinj; 10 make my 
house an hospital ?' 

'But, sir, it may lie of the greatest consequence ; Bra 
minutes" 

' Five fiddlesticks! Hang the woman ! 1 tell yon t will 
not have it hero.' 

' Do you call yourself a MM ." began the woman, burst- 
ing with indignation. 

'Now, dou't be abusive, or I will call a policeman and 
have you off to Marlboro' .Street,' said be, a little excited. 
'Dead or alive, it shall not come here,* and slaiiiiuinj 
the pale, ho bolted it in her face. 

The woman returned to the crowd, which had been 
approaching by a small by-lane, which led alone t o Wedge- 
wood's house. He saw the woman return to the crowd; 
a pause ensued ; a yell of execration reached the cars of 
the selfish man, and the crowd turned back. Before ho 
had reached his front door they were out of sijht. 

A pang of conscience certainly smote him as he thought 
of the possibility that a few minutes might have been of 
the utmost importance in the child's fate ; but what in the 
world could he have done with it there P Think of a dead 
body, a crowd of people, a shrieking mother, a frantic 
father, a coroner's inquest in his quiet, handsome, well- 
furuislied house ; and then, if resuscitation were possible, 
afew minutesouldnot surely make any difference. Think 
of the distance they had already carried it; but it was 
belter not to think of that. Aud then the poor Utile 
thing, If really not dead, would be certainly so much 
better off at tho Falcon, where remedial means. Me di cal 
attention, everything was at hand; and if not, what place 
so proper as tho village inn for a coroner's inquest ? 

So Wedgewood entered the house in a tolerable temper 
for him, and remained so until he found that, the tool of 
an old woman bad overdone the fish for bis breakfast. It 
was indeed long past the breakfast-hour, as wc have 
hinted ; and the woman knowing that to wait for his 
meals, after a walk, always disturbed his temper for the 
day, had ventured to fry the fish before bo came in. 
He called her a stupid blockhead, grumbled i.nces-.u.tly 
over bis meal, turned over the newspaper in ili«gust, 
sipped his mocha with a sigh, broke his eggs with a i i 
.»ii, which seemed to say that he wished tho woman's 
head wa3 in their place, and as be scraped the salt from 
his anchovies thought what a miserable wretch he was. 

He never once thotybt of the parents of the poor child. 

Wedgewood bad finished his repast, be was 
his egg-spoon, balancing himself upon the hind legs of 
his chair, and wondering what was become of hi> 
aunt, when the door swung wide open, and that lady stood 
before him. It was strange. She could only hat 
turned last night, for he had sent to inquire in the after- 
noon. It was strange; hut much more strange whs the 
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lady's demeanour. She did not apeak, but lliere was 

e that 
Wedgewood atari 

mcan«u r ' >f the lady was tlie more remarkable, 
Mrs Manner) «■■ 

. 

pon her 

thought she would.' Su!) ret 

: v. itli whirlwind rapidity thn 
mind, 
andon would be difficult to analyse. !i 

must feci their sejiaralion. 

• \\ h d ;•, 'tor, ma'am?' I 

.od. 
The lady n 

! In. in' nown, 

for neither she nor lie could ever lell ; but those eaprcs- 
aiuns bad a wonderful 

hts 'Mj 11 if is dead! 
Sin? bjw poi I Id.' His face 

{etot, but, quickl; i Imaelf, caught up from 

b it was not there), ami 
abruptly from the room. Tits lady baa nnk ii] 

knees and tried to grasp lilui as lie passed ; but he d 
her away, and when tho housekeeper came to see the 
cause of tlie tumult, she (bond the lady extended on the 
floor in a fainting fit. Meanwhile, Wedgewood has left 
Ibe ho:: ed Uio lune, and 

rcachvd the high road. Urcatbh . feel- 

ing not • foil' mfar 

bo hurries on. Yes, that is the con- 
v ii.'lii B now th:it iikiV.os hi, heart -ii'k and fall bead swim. 
He has toiled op iii" iiill. md he if KtoaUj mi 
down ili- deaccnt. T aethodieal \Wlguwood 

running. II be mile-slonc, tho finger-post, the 1 

■md. but from tl. .iverts his face as Uioqgh be 

Iter. lie is at the village si 
bul he baabernao ige — yea, fall firs minutes— -in gi 
Ibere. The | e pie surest him ; no wonder, so staid and 
sober a man as W'edgcwood without his hat. lie is at 
the Falcon, but he stops not on Ibe threshold. There 
arc groups of people about tlie door, in the hall, hut he 
.il.a to him. Be ii evidently 
not a man to be interrupted ; there Is lometblog in his 
eye, his demeanour, that says he must not ba i 
to. WcdRewood. | anted for one moment with his foot 
upon tlie first stair. It was only to draw one deep eon- 
Rasp for breath, one sigh to Iranipiillize his 
mind and make him the better able to bear tho I 
load that lay upon bis bear!.. lie could not otherwise 
I. lie now hurried upstairs, ho knew which 

room to go to, for ilioi "I pe [ Ic tell 

whispers, and a woman, uith red ey<--, til 

door very gently. Closing the door very gently ! Thi d 
ili i was hopo for him. There must be an invalid in 
that room ; people close the loot qniotly wi en there I any 
one ill. Alas! he knew not that u.i'ii never stain the 
pon a corpse. Wedgewood batilj entered the room, 
Lul his heart it once sunk within him, all hope wis 
instantly crushed and annihilated in his bruit, bran the 

body of a child covered with a 
The face was covered as the face of the living i-. n un- 
covered ; but he snatched away thai, covering, and.w Itb ■ 
Utter groan, fell with his forehead upon the edge of the 
bedstead. The blow was severe, bul be felt it not j hll 
! anguish was too great- Alas! he WM destined to 

fee] what he bad not been at the pains to fancy, lb 
gulab of that heart-broken father. It was hit child, bii 
only child, the child of his old a,;c, lint lay exl 
there a lUelea corpse. It via the only object thai ha 

r Lived, now lu.-t tO him. 

I lie mystery may be explained in ■ few a 
Manners, unknown to him, bad I 

1 London, to endeavour to uiake peace between the 






Hole. The good lady had obeyed the sjm- 
if her niece, but setting: out on the \ery day tlut 
•ndiliay sh created 

him on the. way. His letter lo bis wife ha 
both ladies when slid nothing rasain 

uneri to n 
ication. She tl 
ally i r imri uooably, that if I i waken* 

.an another, 

with its nursery-maid, bad accomp'n 
Sandibay on the day ] 
lady was not an 
charge real nerd not 

Son far Mrs Si r work 

I his lei 'iabb 

athat 

-store 

him; Ii 

row, his res 

Mont thai i ity haJ 

I into sleep. They 1. ft him to on the 

lad laid bun, . 

.. happily, slumbered. Hut when lie 
awoke, alas, tho agony of that awaking!— tl 
first, as coming b« ilituJe 

n a confused : . mend i 
pwt as of some ti ."am; thro 

■■us recollection 

■ u 
minx 'h* 1 it 
is no dream. Alas! for th h tint 

breast ; hot bill .il was 

woman's « ■ . ' isjofar to 

Icon.' He slept uo more that d 
the loll 
meal in 1 1, 

groanin It ii to far 

to carry it to Uu J'' 1 '! 

It-ill to re- 

turn home, No, thougl n it look upon it again, 

he could not quit the house where that dead boil 
A ileei I iscrablc day, but 

ing of thai second day be slepl 
Ho was perfectly exbaui I 

.■ said, into a feverish tuber. 11» 

was terribly awakened. A shriek, ■ wild appalling 
shriek, such as makes the ear id the heart 

awoke him. A shriek, so full of human anguish as to 
make the breast thrill with il eaiaed 

him to start up in bed, and then cunc the piercing and 
ling cry — ' I iriM see him — 1 him! 1 

must— I must see hiru ! " Wedgewood 
bed, and locked and double-locked the door, then drew 
against it a heuvy clo at another 

time he could not have moved. The coward v, 
soon have met a lioness would as soon have faced an 
eagle robbed of her young, as have encounter. ■ 
who uttered thai him, no one 

wished to see him, and he lay and listened in on ague lit 

i.l l. ft*! 

There is a sort i ing influence in deep affliction, 

a kind of dignity in the endurance of uncommon distress, 
>eeras to eiall the sufferer in tin 

holder. Mrs W I ad 1 ;i ai 

(cmptuoius regard to lier husband ; in that booi b< 

, 'tailed beneath her gla 
felt a deep i 

able, that feeling never afti 
shrink, in conscious iocomi 
a mother's wo, and . 

All ulsrs of V i 

tho sufferer came ■ ui 
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conjectures and probabilities; men shook tlicir beads and 
sighed, and said they hud got a lesson on the evils of 
selfishness enough to last them their lives. 

Years rolled on, and We&OWOOd berime a miserable 
spectacle in body and in tiilrnl ; a half imbecile paralytic, 
shakeu in intellect and ibsttered in constitution, lie 
I nut a wears life, without an object or an aim, 
llcss and comfortless despite his ample wealth. He 
would have been reconciled to his wife, and cancelled his 
decree of separation, but she would not consent. He even 
went so far as abject and repeated solicitation, but elie 
was now inexorable. We are happy to say that this did 
not proceed from . but from a rooted 

antipathy and rqui_-nr.ii r to !!;<• m:in, which she could not 
overcome. 

w -■ ire Mill more hnppy lo state t|,at she entirely for- 
sook her frivolous and foolish ways. She could not dis- 
guise Train herself that herconduct, bj KtriDK her husband 
but ttw much reason for displcavjr ', U:.l br;en in some 
the collateral cause of the disaster which bad 
happened. She lived deeply and sincerely to repent of 
and to amend her life ; tht had a heart 
in her bosom. She redded wi'h her aunt, on the scene 
of the misfortune, nursing her sorrow by the r i 
"bat scene until the bitterness of t hut sorrow subsided 
into a tender and quiet melancli 

Wedgcwood, from a complication of feelings which it 
would lie difficult to analyse, allowed her, yes, and insisted 
upon allowing her, a handsome income. lb' MUtl 
bis own expenditure until it became little belter than 
beggarly,! -ling a munificent sum 

it. Well, there are strange anomalies in human 
nature! 1)5,1 tic man think that money — but no matter. 
Mrs Wedgeirood applied the whole of her income to the 
best possible pnrpOfN, so it was the only part of his 
abundant wealth that was well spent. H« died long 
before her, leaving a sufficient sum to purchase her the 
same annuity which he had allowed her during Ms life, 
and the rest of his large property was bequeathed to 
public charities. 

Mrs Wedgcwood never saw the selfish man until lie 
was on his death- bed. Indeed it would have been a use- 
less and a painful meeting to both parties. He look no 
Djtico of her when she did come. Her presence only ap- 

C cared to call up painful recollections, but the remained 
y his bedside, and wept upou his withered hand long 
ai'ter he had ceased to recognise any one. He was inco- 
herent and navorini;: his Rlgitin thoughts return ti tfi 
differ. and associations of his early life, but the 

last_ thing that they distinctly heard him say was— - It u 
i« far to carry it to the Falcon.' 



A GOSSIP ABOUT WELL PAID 

Al'TIl'lHS. 

i much has been written and laid about the sufferings 

destitution of m u of genius and learning, that wc 

ire resolved to hare a few words upon the opposite side 

of the question, an.! to bring under the notice of our 

readers ram of authors who have been Mry 

In an amusing articl oconveoiencea 

He want of money, Hazlitt makes son, 

severe remarks upon the extravagance and want of economy 

literary men. And it cannot be 

strictures are far from beinj groundless. 

The great father of our vernacular verse, Geoffrey 

ititute of the good things of 

means of procuring a 

know, throughout life in cir- 

c nmsUnr e* and enjoyed all the pleasures , 

I Icing a great favourite at the court 

• i the lucrative office of 

of Customs, and was likewise occasionally 

do s oatched <a> missions loiJ^noa, Roane, and other place*. 

OfSpeour —it may be sufficient for 

oar porposc to n :■•; — On the 



au'hor reciting Hie first canto of the 'Faerie Queen' to his 
amiable patron , Sir Philip Sydney, he became so entranced 
with the fascination of the verse, that be ordered bis 
steward tu pay him fifty pounds; and upon our author 
reading another portion of his poem, he quadrupled the 
amount, making it, to the grcnt astonishment of ho- 
ard, two hundred pounds desiring at the same time that 
Spenser would stop reading, as he would ruin him, Bis 
kind patron continue.! long to befriend him, by appointing 
him to several embassies, an I {olden 

tokens of bis esteem. Ho was also, we believe, i he p 
sor of a fine estate in Ireland for many years. The clouds 
which darkened I lie later years of his life were superin- 
duced by political intrigue, rather than the neglect of his 
merits as nn author. 

Sliakspcare, although In early life subjected to many 
privatious, was, i:i his later years, in comfortable circum- 
stances^ Wc are I old by Gibbon thai his per* osl etl Ita 
at the time of his death was three hundred pounds a-year. 
Malone, however, says that litis is wrong'., and that it did 
not exceed two hundred pounds ; but whether the one sum 
or the other, it could not be tsfd that he died 

as money was Ihen valued, it was a large sum for one of 
his profession. 

The Shakspcrian ape was prolific in great men— there 
being many master-spirits who contributed to Its I 
some of whom, liko the great dramatist himself, rose from 
the humblest rank in life to the most emiueot posi 
Among these was Dariesthc poet, who was much thought 
of in his day, and was appointed to one of the fa 
situations in the kingdom. Wc are all familiar nil h the 
I of Rare Ben Jonson, as he has been called. I lad it 
not been for nil tippling propensities, and his incurable 
it for tlieeonvivialiliesof the coffeehouse, he might 
it least have been in comparati rely affluent circu instances, 
for many a guinea he received for the productions of his 

pen, in addition lo bis pension of one hundred pounds per 
annum From the king. 

Drj ilen likewise enjoyed an annuity from the govern- 
ment of two hundred pounds. He too might nan been 
a lid) man, but for bis own extravagance; he was the 
first author in England who might be said to li.i 
ceived good pa;, in ml for his writings. Thirteen hundred 
pounds were paid him for his translation of ' Virgil,' and 
upwards of three hundred for his imitations of Chaucer 
and Boccacio, since called his fables. The last named 
work was written for a miscellany published by Torison, 
the great bibliopole of his day, who, though a very honour- 
able man in private life, was but a poor patron of genius. 
We hnvc somewhere read that Drydcn complained bitterly 
of his having paid him with dipt money, which con- 
siderably lessened the value of the sums lie received, 
Matthew Prior owed bis advancement in life I 
of Dorset. Being present one day at lii-s uncle's house, a 
dispute happened to arise about a passage in Horace, which 
l'riior. although at that lime a mere boy, satisfactorily ex- 
plained. He did this >:i> modestly and id readily, chat the 
Earl ever after cunliuucd to be liis staunch friend, sending 
him to Cambridge, and afterwards procuring for him an 
appointment, which, together with ihe proceeds • 
poetical works, enabled him to live independently. This 
man had actually I to leave part of bis fortune 

for the erection Ofa monument to his own memory. Talk 
of the poverty of poets after that ! 

Pope, by means of the profit gained from bis literary 
labours, could afford to live at the rate of five hundred 
pounds a-year. Lintot, the publisher, paid him, for the 
-lit of his translation M ' Homer' and other works, 
:n five ninl six thousand pounds. We an 
that he was at one time offered a pension of tfcrce hun- 
dred pounds, hul II was honourably declined, lit! 
he would DUD, it is said, have kept a carriage, 
this sum would have enabled him to do. The remark 
wbi.-h the production of th" ' Beggar's Opera; g»v> 
tola well known ; its great success made Ga;, i 
rich, and Hich (the theatrical nuuager) gay. 
sixteen hundred guineas was paid for DrM Opera, v 
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author had ■ i i D| re« ••■ivcl up- 

wards of b tbuusand pound* I.- it f hit poems. 

In addition to the 

receipt of a salary from the prrernmsnt lor an ofhee 
which he held, i ch a very I 

look so little care of . thai hi* kind patron*, 

the ltuke and Duchess of Queen berry, wit fa whom be 
lived for some years, thought it nttcesaarv to deprive bin 

of the use of it, except in rack Man h tlp'y thought pro> 

I'., this lin:;iljs 1. ■ have i"l; It 111 ■ 

DO h-s a sum than three thousand pounds. 

Addison, the HBTUt, was cnually well provided for, 
having a pension of three hundred pounds forogood nuun 

.nicl likewise holding the office of seen A 
ttliirh yielded Kaii 11 a handsome emolument. Prom thia 
onerous post he retired with an annuity of fifteen hundred 
poandi. Congrcvo bold a ilnecnro worth twelve hundred 
per annum, under Lurd Halifax. Steele also 

i iivertunant. Sir John Hilt, a i 
writer 'in 
fay the produce of his pen ll 

l.inith, ono of our moll favourite writer*, died 

nearly three thousand pnnnda in debt. He was remark - 

ably Improvident, and spent in ono veer the large win of 

; bundled poundo, which lie bad received from the 

lbs*. When quite unknown as a literary man, he 

i far his • Vicar of Wakefield' lac ana of tixty 

puund.i. When he bad obtained i debrity, bowaeremuite- 

I i ipou a more haudsjiiu' milCi For Oil ^ ariui: I 

land, hewu paid nearly eight bundled 

Cut ; niui lor a very email collection of Engli ill poel rj . 
iislily compiled, «itli critical notes his ) ubJhiher allowed 
lii'n tiro hundred guineat. The rams itaied as (he pay- 
ments forhil 'History of AtiimatedNaturc'amount in all 
to eight hundred ami fifty pounds. 

Again, in Fitdding, the English Comntea, we have a 
farther proof of th- liberal patronage I Renin*. Six 

hundred guineas' ami odds wm' paid for his novel of ■ Ton 

though it was hawked about among Lite ' trade' for 

time, till at length it was pureha i I 

rico we have mentioned. Tor hie novel entitled 

1 Amelia' lie was allowed a > pound*; and for 

ho was as handsomely ivnu unrated. 

niliog these large sums received by him for 

literary labour, ami fifteen hundred poi h lie n- 

■'-purii.jn of his rife, hewufte- 

ly in absolute want, always in debt, and often 1 

.1 teat publisher: indeed, at his death ho 
OBoCl I t i In:, i iii the sum of twenty-five hundred 

K:y worthy man b celled, 

interred notwithstanding to keep a carriage, and 
tain a Urge establish uumii. 
The authoress of 'Evelina' (AUaa Borney), M 
she only received a five-poand note fei 

pidly in pobiic favour that sin- could afterwarda 
procure the lor s 'c sum uf three thousand pounds fori 
i 

For the two flrti editioni of • fiu Diver's Travels ' Swift ! 
received sis hundred guineas. Smelllo received from the 
(her of bis work on natural history l bank-bill for a 
nd pounds. (!iblwn, the historian of Home, receivi d 
for the copyrighl of his ' Decline and Fall" six thousand 
pounds; but it was the work of a lifetime, and we have 
little doubt that the library of books used for refi 
in that work would cost a very large proportion of the ' 
amount. Dr Robertson, after lie became known, obtained 
what might be called Urge sums for his works ; iltt 
his. ' History of Scotland' was sold for only six hundred 1 
pounds, his next work, ' Charles V.,' which cost him the ' 
of nine years, procured fur him six times that 
sum. David Hume, for the first portion of his ' 1 1 

hud ' had only two hundred guineas, but then for 
t portion of the same work he received the band- 
lAn of live thousand pounds. Mis annual outlay- ' 
exceeded a thousand pounds; notwithstanding lie left ' 
not less than fifteen thoueand. Hr Hawkeawerth are* 
• ■ill belter paid, bavin for .. • Collection of| 



hotuand pounds. Jufctnor, i 
well requited for his literal tV 

I biogni i lli' Ira uf the British 

rei ! 
'Iter . 
each of his paper* in be got a cwjhV sf 

[Ic I" 1st- ' 

I munis derived from ba stasia 

amusing bi lrartW 

■. Boawel) l unds. Alias 

Rama 

the publication of hi;- ••ariy poem* alw&c, gat" 
bsndred pound*; ind f or t he pastoral cost 
■ ■ Gentle Shephi uUe ttaa 

,ii. 
I'crhapsofnhVtbe n h'teney- laboar, 

none waa more Lhonghllcnly squandered than the eats 
I received by Sheridan. Although I . n*t m- 

wi 10 mttnually in want, always living from basal 

■ to month. 

Among the female u have received lai 

- 
i". Trimn ■ Heeve, IW- 

i lurid, ami Ann Hal. li lb-. The latter, we ■■Aim 

htnidr 
I'dolpho," and I 

in In- r day these were immense sums for vorkai 
lire, 
lliirns, poor erratic Born*! netted upwai 
hundred pounds by thi -. • 

' i li In. family I I n.l r-«atd<. 

For his bonis of trai lin C'jrr w 

two tliouiaud pounds. Thomson, the i 
sons," received for that work si I guineas, 

was in possession of a sinecure situation 
Chancery. The first volume ofBhur'sS 
by himforahandrcd puuds, which was afterwards dotafcW J 
by i lie publisher ; autVlhe price paid f 
I lie work was stated by Mr 
have been the highest sum ever paid foi 
lions. 

We had almost forgotten to mention - Ander- 

son tells us, iu his life of him. ll 
of his ' England ' bis remuneration was Ij. 1 
pounds, and for the aul 
might I 

of the historians mentioned in thi .j only 

occupied fourteen months iu the composition 
t'li^-laiid.' 

Mallet, tlic | ■■■>, ■■ .'^di 

lived and 'lied in very npulcn! cin 
Glover, Wharton, and llayli 

(lie ' Minstrel,' hai :h« niPJeuaa 

of Ah rdecn, a 1 ertsiou of two hui 

large sums for 1 al»B, 

was a pensioner, and dm 
had an annuity of three hu 

lie i id for the sale of his i were 

b! ml. 



it. t» i 

rOMBi 
rader- 



U was 



It has, however, hen reserved sonl 

I the climax of literary remuneration. The a: 
of money Sir Waller Scott received 

lent. For the ' Lay of li; 
I' b? had six huudi nil p 

' Mannion'one thousand guinea*; und for soma 
late poetical works so much as three thousand 
woro promised. From his life of Kapoleon he 
twelve) thousand pounds, being at the r . .oJ.-r« 

and niiii'lv-r-i'lit pounds per week for ha aw 

occupied in its eomposttiou. So far as we bare been aM« 
to make out from his life, he bora 

gaining upwards of fifteen thousuid pounds a-yearfr 
writionalonc, besides speculating largely in pub 
and printing concerns. The extent of I num's 

tiona with Lis publishers may I : frooi 

the nature of the presents I. time madr 
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him. Horses, pipes, of «itie, and sail* of old armour, 
were thought nothing of. Constable, the great Scottish 
bibliopole, gave liim a cast-iron verandah nr tcrrare 
for Ills pleasure-j: round which cost a thousand poinds. 
Then look at the bum Ityron received from that prince of 

tublishcrs, John Murray — twenty- three thousand five 
tindred and forty pounds! lie always used to make it ;: 
boast that I- -rito for fame, not money, and would, in 
consequence ibr some time receive no remuneration. 
Murray, i. rarer, prevailed upon bin to receive the above 
nun. 

Campbell, like Fielding, was iudebted to the oinuisite 
taste of a woman for his introduction tn the world. It 
was Miss Mundcll, the sister of his publisher, who first 
read his ' Pleasures of Hope," and who induced her brother 
to publish it. For that nOSUi be was paid thirteen 
hundred pounds; for his* ticrtrudc' he received fifteen 
hundred; and for his small poem, the 'Pilgrim of 
Cllencoe,' three hundred pounds. C'rahhc and Campbell, 
although dissimilar in manv respects, were alike in their 
pecuniary circumstances, which were always sufficiently 
ample to enable thcin to enjoy the otium cum ili : i„ilui: 
We are told that the former was very handsomely paid 
for bis various poems. Ilosides various other sums, Mr 
Murray, his publisher, paid him in 1H19 three thousand 
pounds for his collected poems. Moore, too, the most 
tuneful minstrel of modem timet, has raised bin -It" 
to fortune solely by his pen. For fall 'Irish Melodies' he 
i> in receipt of a yearly salary of five hundred pounds. For 
hi* epic po?m of' Lalla Hooch,' he received from Messrs 
Longman & Co. the magnificent sum of three thousand 
pounds. Elis (Churl ■ LarobJ, althoogfe never a rich 
man, always had more than the conveniences of life, 'flic 
facetious "Walcot ( l'c tcr Fin da r ) , a 1 1 he ti mc of his decease, 
was found to have amassed considerable property. Hut 
of poets enough has hern said ; we may merely, in taking 
■ of them, mention the name of Samuel Rogers. 
Among the female novelists and story writers, we be- 
lieve the most popular, and of course the best paid, are 
Mrs Howitt, Mrs Qore, Lady Morgan, Mrs i'rollope, 
Mrs Crowe, and Mrs Johnstone. The last named lady 
is in receipt of a very handsome income by her contribu- 
tions to the periodical literature uf the day. Mrs 1 towitt 
waa very handsomely remunerated for her translations 
Of Um Swedish novels: and for her stories in the peri- 
odicals she is remarkably well paid; for one alone, 
forming a few sheets in une of the periodicals of the day, 
she was paid upwards of seventy pounds; for the series 
of little works published by Mr Tegjr, ghe is said to re- 
ceive sixty (guinea* each. Mrs Sore is a very voluminous 
writer; and contributes largely to most of the periodicals 
Of Um day. Sm • i-ionally writes plays also; and for 
one, the ' Quid pro Quo," she was paid five hundred 
pounds. Lady Morgan, for one work, ' Franco in 183!),' 
received two thousand guineas. Ku much for the female 
novelists; a word in conclusion about thou.' uf the other 
sex. If our information he correct, James (<"!. P. II.) has 
■ 'i-n making upwards of a thousand per annum by 
mi manufactory. Bulwer makes a much lai nw 
sum; his • Bleazi,' which we arc told was written in two 
months, procured him sixteen hundred pounds. ' Peter 
Simple' produced the sum of two thousand pounds to 
Captain Maryntt. Last of all, we may mention Charles 
Dickens, who, it is said, has accumulated a fortune of full 
fifty thousand pounds by his admirable fictions. 

iderable incomes, too, are derii e J from writing for 
t lie reviews and magazines, and for the newspaper press. 
By some of tli" leading reviews one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty guineas arc frequently paid for a single 
article, while the sums paid by the best magazines vary 
from eight to fourteen guineas. 

Sun i, the above random facts are sufficient tOCODTioos 
ua that much of the outcry made about the poverty of men 
of genius it not loo well founded. For our own pari-, we 
should he glad to hear "less whining about the poor re- 
wards or literary labour; it is, we think, as little wanted 
as it is unwarrantable. 



THE LAST Hoiks OF SIR WALTER 
HA W LEIGH. 
TnC clott of the life of Sir Walter Rawlehjh was as extra- 
ordinary as many parts of his varied history, The promp- 
titude and iprigh Illness of bis genbn, his' carelessness of 
lire, nnd the equanimity of that great spirit in quitting 
the world, can only be paralleled by a few other heroes 
and sages, Rawleigh was both ; but it is not simply his 
dignified yet active conduct ou the scaffold, nor his" ad- 
mirable speech on that occasion— circumstances by which 
many great men are judged, when their energies bm Kt- 
eited for a moment to act so great a part before the eyes 
of the world assembled at their feet — it is not these only 
which claim our notice. 

We pause with adiniratiou on the real grandeur of 
Rawleigh's character; not from a single circumstance, 
however great, but from a tissue of continued little in- 
cidents, which occurred from the moment of his condem- 
nation till be laid his head on the block. Rawleigh was 
a man of such mark, that he deeply engaged the attention: 
of his cotempnraries ; and to this re owe the preservation 
of several interesting particulars of wbat he did and what 
be said, which have been entered into his life; but all 
has not been told in the published narratives. Cotempnr- 
ary writers, in their letters, have set down every fresh 
incident, and eagerly caught up his sense, his wit, and, 
what h more delightful, those marks of natural cheerful- 
ness, and of his invariable presence of mind ; nor could 
these have ariyjn from any affectation or parade, (be 
we shall see rh.it tl.'i served him even in bis last ten- 
der farewell to his lady, and on unpremeditated occa- 
sions, 

I have drawn together into a short compass every fact 
concerning the feelings and conduct of Bawleigh at these 
solemn moments of his life, which my researches have 
furnished, not omitting those which are known: to have 
preserved only the new, would bo to mutilate the statue, 
nnd to injure the whole by an imperfect view. 

Rawleigh one morning waa taken out of his bed in a fit 
of fever, and unexpectedly hurried, not to his trial, but 
to a sentence of death. The story is well known. Ye! 
pleading with ' a voice grown weak liy sickness, and mi 
ague he had at that instant on him," he used every means 
to avert his fate: he did, therefore, value the life he 
BMld so easily part with, ill's judges there, at least , in- 
spected their state criminal; and they addressed li;m in 
a far different tone than be Iiarl fifteen years before lis- 
tened to from Coke. Yelverton, the attorney-general, 
said, 'Sir Walter Rawleigh hath been as a star at which 
the world have gazed ; hut stars may fall, nay, they taust 
fall, when they trouble the sphere where they abide.' 
And the Lord Chief-Justice noticed Rawleigh's great 
work : — ' I know that ynu have been valiant nnd wise, and 
I doubt not hut you retain both these virtues, for now 
you shall have occasion to use th.'tn. Your book is an 
admirable work. I would give you counsel, but I know 
you can apply unto yourself far better than I am able to 
give you.' Hut the judge ended with saying, ' Execution 
is granted,' It was stilling ltawlcigh with roses ; ami it 

waa listening to fame from the voice of dcalh. 

lie declared that now. being old, sickly, and in dis- 
grace, and certain, were he allowed to live, to go to it 
again, life was wearisome to him; and all ho entreated 
was In have leave In spell: freely at his farewell, to satisfy 
the world that he was ever loyal to the king, and a true 
lover of the commonwealth ; for this he would seal with 
bis blood. 

Rawleigh. on his return to his prison, while some were 
deploring his fate, observed, that ' the world itself Is but 
a larger prison, out of which some arc daily selected for 

That last night of bis existence was occupied by writing 
what the letter-writer cells ' a remembrancer to be left 
with his lady,' to acquaint the world with his Mltimi Dl . 
should he be denied their delivery from the scaffold, as 
he had been at the bar of the King's Bench. Ilia lady 
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1 him that night, anil amidst her tears acquainted 

the favour - of his 

bich he 10 Hfoft ' H i* well, Bess, 

Hut II ase of that dead, Una badst not 

always the 'i' when alive.' At tnidni 

i ■ to leave liim. It mint have been then that, 

with unahali i fartil ide, Hawleij ! to compose 

those ' wfcieai, being sh".-t, Oh 

appro] In.' repeated: — 

\i» 1 I 

II ciiir »mj». 

i 

ii b aided two* Iherlinea, et\ f hi* trust in 

Their authenticity Ii I by the 

I teller, as well as another writer, 
Ing ' half a dozen verse*, which Sir Walter made 
hia death, t" take his farewell of poetry, 
wherein ha had been a scribbler even from 

i.vvith the letter. Chamberlain, 

i iter, was i rat man of the world, but not 

imbued with any deep Qnetare of Wanton, On the 

same night Rawlcigb ■rota thii distich on the candle 

burning dimly :— 

* 

Hell, 
At thU solemn n In- lay down to rest, anil 

at the in«'ant of purling from his ladr, with all his do- 
meati'- warm, to i feelings in 

verse was with bin a natural effusion, and one to which 
he had been long used. It is peculiar in the fate of 
Rawleigh, tl | before suffered a lone imprison- 

ment, with an expectation uf a public death, his BUM hail 
been aeenstomed to its contemplation, and had oft.i 
on the event which was now passing. The soul, in its 
sudden departure, and its future state, is often the sub- 
ject of his few poems i that most original MM of ' the 
Farewell,' 

■ o 

l pov ■ tli'irikle** Pir*ntl.' h.*. 

is attributed in R.iwli'igh, though on uncertain Btl 
Butannthi'i, entitled ' the l'ii|.Ti.iiiage,"has this beautiful 
passage:— 

■ (in in- my Kallop *h*ll of quiet, 

tffol I mill I', wall 

![i of joy— Immortal ih»t : 
My buiili- ornlralii n : 

M< yuM-n ,,r "' ' ' I " I " '• ; ■'" 
Anil ill hi I II t.iki my pugnmaga : 
t my fcoul, !lki* « i|iin I I'nlni' r 
Tmrollrth toward* IM Uud or H«»-.. n. 

Rawlcigh's checrfulnesi was so remarkable, and his 
fearlessness of death so marked, that the Dean of West- 
minster, who attended him, at first wondering at the 
hero, reprehended the lightness of his manner : but Raw- 
leigh gave God thanks that he had never feared death, 
lor it was but an opinion and an imagination ; and as for 
I lie manner of death, he had rather die so than in a burn- 
ing fever ; and that some might hare tnade shows out- 
wardly, but he felt the jo, within. The dean says, that 
he made no more of his death than if he had been to take 
a journey ; 'not,' said he, ' but that I am a great sinner, 
fori have been a soldier, a seaman, and a courtier.' The 
writer of the manuscript letter tells us that the dean 
declared, be died not only religiously, but he found him 
to be a man as ready and as able to give as to take instruc- 
tion. 

On the morning of his death he smoked, as usual, bis 
favourite- tobaoeo; and when they brought him a cup of 
excellent sack, being asked how he liked il, Rawlcigh 
answered, ' As the fellow that, drinking out of St I 

howl, as be went to Tyburn, said, 'that was good drink, 
if a man might tarry by it.' ' The daybefon-, in : 
from Westminster- Hall to the gate-house, his eye had 
caught Sir Hugh Beeston in tin- throng, and calling on 
him, requested be would see him die to-morrow. Sir 



himself with « letter to the sheriff, which • 
read at the time, ar.d Sir Walter found his fir 
by, lamentin mid not gel U i : 

exclaimed Hnrlcfgh, 'I know not what shift ti 
make, but I am sure to have a place.' In going from the 
prison to the scaffold, anion? others who wet 
hard to see him, one old man, whose- head wa- 

rward, insomuch that Raw: una, and 

asked, ' whether he would ha< t him ? ' '1 . 

man answered, ' Nothing but to see hum, and to prxr to 
fiod for him." Rawlcigh replied, ' I thank thee, good 
and 1 am sorry I have no better thing to return 
thee for thy good-will. . .ad, he con- 

. 'But take this which was are) 

wrought one that .he w u hast more D( 

now than I.' 

His dress, as was usual with him, was elegant, 
rich, i it. but mentions ' that he had a 

wrought nightcap under his ha!,' which we have otherwise 
disposed of; his ruffband, a Mud; 
gown, over a h:iir-eoloured satin doublet, and a black 

bt waistcoat ; black cut taffety bx . 1 asb- 

i-<iloiireil silk stocl.i 

Hi- ascended the scaffold with the same chcerfulnns 
he had passed to it ; ami observing the lord* seate<l »t 
a distance, some at windows, be 
approach him, as he wished what be had to saj 
should all witness. This request 
several. His speech is v 
lain matters not in others. When finii 
Lord Arundel that the king would not suffer 
defame him after death . ' And now 1 have a 

go, and must lake my leave.' II 
the lords and other friends with such courtly i 
ruentt, as if he had nut them at some fca 
writer. Having taken off his gown, he called I 
headsman to show him the axe, which not beit 
done, he repeated, ' I prithee let me see it. re- 
think that 1 am afraid of it P ' II c passed the -. ! 
over his finger, and smiling, observed t" the sheriff, 
' This is a sharp medicine, but a sound cure i 
diseases,' and kissing it, laid it down. Ait 
has, ' This is that Ihat will cure il >r Ibis 

he went to three sev> 1, and 

kneeling down, desired all tli fur him. and 

recited a long prayer to hiiii-'.-lt. When he began to fit 
himself for the block, he first laid himself down I 
how the block fitted him ; after rising Op, 

■d down to ask his forgiveness, which Rawlcigh with 
an embrace did, but eutiiMti-d him not to sti 
gave a token bv lifting up his hand, ' and lh, 
out strike home !' M ben be laid his head down 1 1 
the stroke, the executioner desired bitn to lay bis 
towards the east. 'It tch" way 

a man's head stood, so tin 1 irl I ty right,' said Ilawl 
but these were not his last words. 1 le was once mi 
speak in this world with the 
in it — for having lain some uKnutcs on the blot 
he gave the signal; but the executioner, cither um 
ful or in fear, fail ike, and Rawlcigh, after once 

or twice putting forth his bands, was comp" 
him, ' Why dost thou not strike ? Strike man !' In two 
blows he was beheaded : but from the first, hi 
shrunk from tin- spot by any discomposure of f ■ 
which, like his mind, was immovable. 

' In all the time he was upon the scaffold, and l» 
says one of the manusci 1 1 riters, ' tin. . 

not the least alteration in him, either in bis v.. 
countenance ; but he seemed as free from all mani 
apprehension as il be had been come ihi 

viator than a raff 
much more sensible than did he, so ihat he hall 
chased here, in the opinion of men, such honour and 
reputation, as it i eat enemies ire 

that are most sorrowful for his death, which they see is 
like to turn so much to bis advantage,' 
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The people were deeply affected at the sight, and so 
much that one said, " that we had not such another bead 
to cut off;' and another 'wished the head and brains to 
be upon Secretary Nanton's shoulders.' The observer 
suffered for this; he was a wealthy citizen, ami great 
newsmonger, and one who haunted Paul's Walk. Com- 
plaint was made, and the citizen summoned to the privy 
council, lie pleaded that he intended no disrespect to 
Mr Secretary ; but only spake in reference to the old 
proverb, that ' two heads were better than one.' Ilia 
excuse was allowed at the moment ; but when afterwards 
called upon for contribution to St Paul's Cathedral, and 
having subscribed a hundred pounds, the Secretary ob- 
served tohim, ' that two are better than one, Mr Wiemark ! ' 
either from fear or charity, the witty citizen douhled his 
subscription. 

Thus died this glorious and gallant cavalier, of whom 
Osborne says, 'His death wast managed by him with so 
high and religious a resolution, as if a Roman had acted a 
Christian, or rather a Christian a Roman.' 

After having read the preceding article, we are aston- 
ished at the greatness, and the variable nature of this 
extraordinary man, and this happy genius. With tiibbon, 
who once meditated to write but life. We may paUM and 
pronounce ' his character is ambiguous ;' but we shall not 

hesitate to decide, that Itawlcigh knew better how to die 
than to live. ' His glorious hours,' says a cotemporary, 
'were his arraignment and execution : hut never will be 
forgotten the intermediate years of his tattered imprison- 
ment !' — It'Jsrut'li'i CiiruiiitUs of Literature. 



THE SEEN AM' THE UNSEEN. 

Tueke is a spiritual element interfused through the whole 
material world, and which lies at the source of all action. 
It is this which lifts the world out of chaos, and clothes it 
with lk-ht and order. The most ordinary act springs out 
of the seal, and derives its character from the soul. It 
teems trifling only because its spiritual origin is forgotten. 
While on the surface of life all maybe calm, it is start- 
ling to think what mysteries of passion and affection may 
be beneath. 

We need not go far, if we will but open our eye*, to sec 
how the roost ordinary acts of man are penetrated by a 
spiritual element ; and where this is, nothing can be 
tame or commonplace. Nothing, at first sight, is more 
worldly and unspiritual than a commercial newspaper. It 
deals »olely with the affairs of the day, and with material 
interests. Vet, when we come to consider them, it 
details arc instinct with human hopes, and fears, and affec- 
tion*; and these illuminate v lark, and make the 
dead letter breathe with life. For example, in the paper 
of to-day, a middle-aged man seeks employment in a cer- 
tain kind of business. The advertisement has, in sub- 
stance, been the same for weeks. For a time, he sought 
some place which prc-supposed the possession of business 
habits and attainments. Then there was a change in the 
close of the advertisement, indicating that he would do 
anything by which he could render himself generally use- 
ful to any employer. Ami this morning there is another 
change. He is willing to commence with low wages, as 
employment is what bo especially wants. All this is 
uninteresting enough. Vet what depths of life may lie 

underneath this icy surface of business detail. It is easy 
for the fancy to seek out and make the acquaintance of 
man. 
lid wc but look through these long lines of adver- 
tisement" into the hearts of those who have published 
them, what a revelation would there be of human lite ' 
arc partm ..t>d closed ; 

old men going out of it ; new inven- 
tions and speculations ; failures; sales of household furni- 
ture and dwellings. These have been attended by the 
most sanguine hopes, by utter hopelessness, by every 
form of fear, an>. rrow. This young man, just 

entering business, looks forward with anticipations bright 



as the morning to his marriage-day. This sale of fur- 
niture speaks of death, diminished fortunes, a scattered 
family. There is not a sale of sticks which does not 
:i or increase the narrow means of widows and 
orphans. This long column of ship news — a thousand 
hearts are this moment beating with joy and thankfulness, 

or are oppressed by anxiety, or crushed down by sorrow, 
because of these records which to others seem so mcauing- 
ifne reads here of his prosperity; another of ruined 
fni -l urns ; and the wrecked ship, whose crew was swept by 
the surge into the breakers, and dashed on the rocks — 
how many hi their solitary homes are mom tiiug for those 

who sailed with bright hopes in that ship, but. who shall 
never return! And more than this— could these lines 
which record the transactions of daily business tell of the 
bcartswhiih indited them, what temptatiousandstrue/L'Ifs 
would they reveal ! They would tell of inexperience de- 
eeired or protected, of integrity fallen or made stedfast 21 
the rock, of mora! trlala, in which noble natures have 
been broken down or built up. Had we the key and the 
interpretation of what we here read, this daily chronicle 
of traffic would bo a sadder tragedy than any which Shaks- 
peare wrote. It is the same with all human labour. 
■The spirit giveth life.' Were it not so earth would be 
a dungeon. It' toil were only toil, or if it had no object but 
the supply of one's own bodily wants — to gratify hunger 
and thirst, or to minster to luxurious appetites— if this 
were all, the labour of man would be as the labour of 
brutes. But all the products of man's labour are but sym- 
bol* of a spiritual life beneath. To the outer eye, what 
toilsome drudgery is oftentimes the life of a mother of a 
family ! She labours by day, she watches by night ; bet 
years are worn out in disconnected, trifling occupations. 
And yet, could we look beneath, when the mind is right, 
we should find all these details bound together, elevated, 
hallowed by the spiritual element blended with them. 
While with housewifely care she goes from room to room, 
under the labour of her hands grow up, as under the sun- 
shine and dew, the affections and virtues of a happy 
home. 

Thus ever under the visible is the invisible. Through 
dead material forms circulate the currents of spiritual life. 
DawU, rocks, and sea!!, and shores, are humanized by 
the presence of man, and become alive with memories and 
affections. There is a life which appears, and under it, 
in every heart, is a life which does not appear — which is, 
to the former, as (be depths of the sea to the waves, and 
the bubbles, and the spray, on its surface. There is not 
an obscure house among the mountains where the whole 
romance; of life, from its dawn to its setting, through its 
brightness and through its gloom, is not lived through. 
The commonest events of the day are products of the 
same passions and affections which, in other spheres, de- 
cide 1 lie fate of kingdoms. Outwardly, the ongoings of 
ordinary life are like the movements of machinery — 
lifeless," mechanical, commonplace repetitions of the same 
trifling events. But they are neither lifeless, nor old, 
nor (rifling. The passions and affections make them evor 
new and original, and the most unimportant acts I 
d.iy reach forward in their results into the shadows of 
eternity. 

Open but the eye, and we live in the midst of wonders. 
The enthusiastic and ardent pine for scenes of excitement. 
They fly to seek them in foreign lands ; they bury them- 
selves in the paces of poetry and romance ; the everyday 
world around them seruis to them stale, flat, ind unpro- 
fitable. But it is only in seeming. At our very doers 
transpire realities, by whose side, were the veil taken 
away which hide- Bellow f romance would 

grow pale. Around us, all the time, in light and in 
dorkm . on the mighty mystery or life, and 

passing before us in shadow !-. the dread mystery of 
death. Want and prosperity, anxieties which wear out 
the heart of youth, passions which sink it to the dust, 
hopes that lift it la the I I Brett— hid I.) th-v.il of cus- 
tom and the senses — these are alive all around us. — Tht 
Tvktn. 
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Wit U Indeed a thing so versatile and imili.il' nn, ap- 
pearing in «o many shapes, so many postures, no many 
ided by several eye* and judg- 
•., that it seemeth no leas hard lo settle a clear and 
certain notion thereof, than to make a [ ! roteus, 

or to define the figure of the fleeting air. Sometime, ii 
llett i '" lo a known story, or in seasonable 

application of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite 
lale; sometimes it playeth in words and phrases, taking 
advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, or thaafRnity 
af t ! : • ■ i r mod | sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of 
humorous expression; sometimes it lurketh under on odd 
similitude ; sometime* it is lodged in I sly question, in a 
■ answer, In a nnirkish tnmnn. in a shrewd intima- 
tion, i.i !'i! ertlng, or cleverly retorting aa ob- 

D ; sometimi ehedintboidaebemeofi 

in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling mols- 
pbor, in a plausible reconc i ling of contradictions, or in 
nonsense; sonsetimM a teenies] repres en tat ion of 
persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical ! 

r it : sometimes an affected simplicity, 

i presumptuous Muntness, giveth ii 

: unn it ris'-'th fronj a lucky bit Clog upon what is 

strange ; sometimes from a crafty wresting obvious matter 

lotlic pnrpoMj often 1 ; in one knows not what. 

and springeth up one ran hardly ti'lt how. lis v. u , jit 

unaccountable and loetvlicable, being mireralile in the 

I fancy and windings of language. 

Ifl short, a manner of speaking out of the simple and 

plain way (such as rtaaon Inatmnfh and prorata tbj 

» bleb, bjf a 1 1"' : I 

expression, doth affect and amuse the fane;-, stirring in it 

wonder, and breeding some delight there 
raiseth admiration, as signifying a niml • of np- 

pn h n.iun, a special felicity of invention, a vivacity of 
spirit, and reach of wit more than vulgar: it seeming to 
argue a rare quickness of parts, thai one ran fetch in re- 
mote conceits applicable ; a notable skill, that he can dex- 
terously accommodate them lo the purpose before him ; 
together with a lively briskness of humour, not apt to 
damp those sportful flashes of imagination. — Dr Italic 
Be? war. 

RI'iniTLAb PERILS. 
Tli!» nrnwrol world may, with respect lo t lie inl 
of our souls, be justly compared to an enemy's country, 
where we have not only to engage in open battle, fa 

i nmbuiudes. Multiplied preju- 
dices consecrated by antiquity ; corrupt opinions strong th- 
i aed in their march through a long succession of ages ; 
groundless associations of ideas, consolidated and confirmed 
by all the power of habit and C u s t om ; delusive pleasures 
flattering the senses, and cherished with the warmth of 
' appetite ; bad example disguised under some splendid ap- 
pearance ; the contagion of nicked company ; fraud and 
deception clothed in the specious colours of friendship and 
truth ; generous and good principles turned from their 
objects and rushing to eveess : these open or secret ene- 
nua surround us on every side, and either entice or drag 
us into the paths of folly, of vice, and of misery. — Dr .'(". 
L, llr 

'IMF. NETTJ.K. 
The nettle is generally visited by exterminating war- 
fare among agriculturists ; nevertheless it has its uses, 
and the I hitch have contrived to make it serviceable and 
even advantageous. The young leaves are good eating, the 
stem is woven into coarse stuffs, and the jockeys mix 
the seed with the food of horses in order to give them a 
sleek coat; and the roots, when washed and mixed with 
alum or common salt, give a yellow die. It is a whole- 
some food for horned cattle when young; it will grow 
in the most arid Roil, demands no cultivation, for it stands 
.ill wejthers. and sows itself. It may be cut two or throe 
tini«s in the summer, and it one of the earliest of plants : 
when cut for bay, it must not be too old, for then the 
cattle refuse to eat the dried stalks. 



nam 

will scarcely And a man in all tl 
creation wbOM 1>i 
\\ fall is hops bnl the solace and stay of tbnse • 

man, and of better Hays to the drjected — tli« fairy nam* 
..ii which young In forth all the poetry of 

■nd whose ay I In! 
into the ear of frozen and pur 

human griefs, there is scarce one ■ 
ing a prcssit: ■ elasticit. 

unable to war and bring down fresh and fair leave 
some (iron* domain, which itself i mate And > rt, wluisi 
hope is the great inciter to exertion, and llic gi 
of wretchedness, who knows not that it ordinarili d 
mankind^ and that, though it crowd the future with iflo- 
rious resting-places, an 1 1 lo bear u; 

against accumulated disasters, its ] and 

vanish as we approach, and we are kept from despair only 
liecause the pinnacles and forest; of another bric-ht scene 

the horizon, and the deceiver find* tia will:: 
yet again deceived. Hope is a beautiful i 
this meteor, li] 

lovely because "!' its seven rich tod radiant • 

einorial of a covenant I Maker. 

telling ns that are are horn for impioit 
; ilchre our gTeatnca— to tl 

| coves man i 

the struggle of ihe soul breaking lea 

ible, and attesting her eternity. — -Ret . Ii 

till 

POWER OK rnwrn. 
Prayer is a haven to the shipwreck I l 
anchor ante them that are sinking in the wares, 
to the limbs that toller, a mine of jewels to 
security to the rich, a healer of disease, and m troardiaa 
of health. Prayer nt once secure* the coutinu4i.ee of onr 

Ifs, ainl dissipates Ihe cloud ol 
Prayer is an all-eli. treasure und 

a mine which never is exhausted, a :'■ 
clouds, a haven unruffled bj the storm; ii is the root, 
the fountain, and the mother of a thousand hi 
speak not of the prayer which is cold, la, lint 

I of energy ; I speak of that which is the chi! 
Contrite spirit. II. of a soul Converted, botfl h 

a lil-ii I mint t -rahl • inspiration, and winged, Ilk' 

ning, for the skies. The potency of pr.iv er bath subdued 
the strength of tire; it hath bridled the race.: 
bushed anarchy to rest, extinguished wars, appeased thr 
elements, expelled demons, hurst the chains of 

i.-il (he gates i'1'i. uaged diseases, repelled 

frauds, rescued lit' 

sun in its course, and arrested the progress of tl 
bolt; in a word, it hath destroyed whatever ii an enemy 
to man. I again repeat, that 1 speak not of the prayer 
engendered by the lips, but of that which a 
the recess's of the heart. Assur 

more potent than prayer : yea, there is nothing compar- 
able to it. A monarch vested in 
is lir less illustrious than a kneeling suppliant, en: 
and adorned by communion with bis Oo ..ugusJ 

a privilege it is, when angels are present, and archangels 
throng around — when cherubim and serapUiro en 
with their blaze the throne — that a mortal mar approach 
with unrestrained confidence, and converse with heaven's 
dread Sovereign '.—Cliri/wstom. 
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THE KEY FAMILY. 

I have the honour to belong to an extremely ancient 
house. Everybody must have beard of the Key family, 
for, if not a large, it is a widely-spread one. There are, 
however, a good many tribes, or, to use the term which 
the world chooses to apply specially to individuals of our 
name. • good maay bunches of us, scattered over the face 
of the globe. Whence we first came, is a point not yet 
determined ; and for my part, having nn paltry family 
pride about me, I do not care one single hair of my bead 
•bout the matter — a form of asseveration which I would 
not use lightly, for every one knows that we keys have 
ever had a particular attachment to our lacks. But 1 have 
• priTate opinion en the subject, and I don"l mind telling 
it. My firm impression is that we came from Tur-key, 
and I think I could clearly establish litis point by means 
of several aged members of our family ; but 1 decline 
making the attempt, because I really don't care a straw 
about the matter. 

But if it is not well known where we came from at 
first, it is quite well known where the various members 
of our family have been long settled. Every one is aware 
that oqc of the most illustrious Dons of Spain is the 
Don-key. And here I am sorry to say that folks usually 

call this member of oar house dogged, obstinate, and 
Lazy j but ask himself and he will tell you that decision, 
firmness, and a contempt for low labour, are his real qua- 
lities. He should know best ; but, to speak my own candid 
<, I do think iny friend Don-key a little stiff, in- 
dolent, »nd self-willed. I have good reason to know that 
be is the Spanish Dop, who once, as the story goes, 
stumbled oti the ground and brokehis nose, and, as ho 
got up, exclaimed, ' This comes of walking upon earth ! ' 
Sensible of the great importance of his house to their 
community, his fellow-citizens once tried to secure them- 
selves from the perpetuation of bis little foibles in his 
otT.pring, by effecting a mixture of his race. But tin- 
result was the production of a still more obstinate at nf 
mulij. My friend Don-key, notwithstanding all this, is 
Dot without good qualities. Though not active, he is 
extremely patient, and it is amazing what he will unre- 
sistingly bear. This makes him of no little use in 8001017, 
where there must be sufferers as well as doers — other- 
wise what would be the use of wit ? Hence I am glad that 
Don-key's family is so numerous, and that they have 
spread through all lands and countries; for though Spain 
was early a favourite settlement, every Don-key is not 
an Hidalgo. Hence, also, I avow that I am not ashamed 
of the relationship between this race and myself, though 
some people may think, after the description given, that 



it makes me little better than tin an to say so. But if I 
were once to bogin with such exclusion* from the circle 
of my friends and kin, where would the thing cndP Be- 
sides, I really feel pity sometimes for Don-key. He 
has had his difficulties in the world, and often, when his 
path should have been strewed with smiling verdure, 
he has found nothing but prickly thistles, and has been 
reduced to the basest cumuion feeding, merely to keep 
himself in life. 

Another of our house, who rejoices in the distinctive 
name of Mon-key, certainly settled at an early period in 
France. The name itself plainly shows this, Mon l»eitig 
nothing else than a familiar contraction of Hon 
The right way to set down the name in print, therefore, 
is Mon. Key, or, at length, Monsieur Key. Though this 
relative of mine is a very famous pentuiaga, 1 have not 
much to say about him. It would be otherwise were he 
at my elbow to prompt me, or to speak for himself; for, 
to tell the truth, he chatters like an ape, and, go where 
he may or do what he may, never wants his tale to back 
him. lie is a very dressy, showy personage; and 1 
fore, as far as regards appearance, docs no discredit to 
our genealogical tree. Ilis tribe, indeed, cut a particular 
figure on all trees whatsoever. My friend Mon-key, 
among other characteristic qualities, has the faculty of 
imitation strong in him. Every fashion or shade of 
fashion he copies. He is very fond of nuts. Walnuts 
arc what he prefers, and be usually takes them after 
dinner, or, to speak seholar-likc, post-prandially. But 
why say more about my relative? Does not everybody 
know him as well as I do ? 

There is a doubt about the ante-patronyraical part of 
my friend Joe-key's name. This is usually spelled Joe, 
though those eminent Scottish families, with whom this 
elegant aud euphonious name is chiefly a favourite, set it 
down Jock. In either way, however, the sound is the 
same; in either way the joke holds good. Some people 
think the first name should be Joe; and Joe being 
thoroughly an English designation, the supposition receives 
countenance from the fact that Joe-key is a character 
who flourishes most especially in England. He is a curious 
creature altogether. Like a certain Assyrian king of 
old, he lives upon the turf. Though be may be thus said, 
emphatically, to flourish on the English soil, Joe- key is 
understood to have been early settled in Greece, and he 
often shows a touch of the Gmk in him still. Joe-key is a 
great anti-Malthusian, or atleast he is perpetually ■ 
nafefe*. He is a marvellously little fellow, and what is 
odd, while all other people are thinking how they may 
best rise and gain weight iu the world, he su-uih 
and day to keep liiiimlf *w». H is main fear is, lest he 
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however, who are merely known by kind of by-names, 
and are, as it were, simply varieties of one species. There, 
for example, is Pass-key; a sad Jog, always out upon 
some ploy or another, and to be seen coming home at all 
hours of the night. He always opent the door m Kjftif, 
that he thinks nobody hears him. And there is Brainah- 
kcy, descended, they say, from a learned priest and devo- 
tee of the east, and a close, steady fellow, never to be 
diverted from duty or business, and a most faithful confi- 
dant. Then there is Skeleton-key, a character, unfor- 
tunately, of a very different kind, being; the most invete- 
rate and consummate thit-f lhat ever existed, and perpe- 
tually breaking into some money chest or other. And 
I should also mention Watch-key, n faithful creature, and 
one who well knows the value of time, He is worth his 
weight, one might often be justified in saying, in gold. 
There is another Key, who uses only our honourable pa- 
nic, and who it famous in the musical way. In all 
kinds of music, vocal and instrumental, he is alike re- 
nowned. The Key-bugle is called after him. In such 
an extensive family as ours, it would have been odd had 
there not been a sea-faring character. There is indeed 
one personage of this description, but, strange to say, al- 
though all men call him a Key, be writes himself down a 
Quay. Although very industrious, and always over head 
•nd ears in business, he must be, 1 suspect, secretly very 
vain and proud, else he would not display such silly affec- 
! inn. Perhaps his well known and close connexion with 
• may be the cause of it, but I can only make a con- 
ure on the point. 
I am not going to say any thing about the host of in- 
ferior personages of our house, who are known, like other 
less people, by their employments. In truth, 1 inia- 
■ the reader may have begun to think it high time that 
key-note should be changed, and to say internally, 
that, however applicable to some of my house, I, at least, 
(rite no proof of the proverb, ' A fool's bull is soon shut.' 

I shall therefore bnng my genealogical tree to a close. 
Du r, before 1 take my leave, the reader may have a curi- 
osity to know what connexion I have with the illustrious 
house, whose historian I have presumed to become. Few, 
Trry few people have ever seen vu, though I am one who 
baa been much spoken of. The reader must have heard 
of me. 1 am Walker — the great Walker. Yes, I care 
not who knows it, 1 am — IIco-KEr. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

II BNBT GRATIA N. 

Hexbt Gkattak, one of the most illustrious men con- 
nected willi the political history of the last century, was 
bom in Dublin on the 3d July, 1740. His father, James 
Gratlan, a distinguished member of the legal profession, 
was many years recorder and member of parliament for 

thfc city of Dublin. As legal adviser for the corpora- 
te m he was respected for his sound judgment and pro- 
fessional knowledge. His political opinions were at va- 
riance with the popular feeling of that time; and his 
position as member of parliament exposed him latterly 
attacks of opponents so unscrupulous and keen 
as to imbitter his temper, and bring him to a premature 
■rtyvc. Henry '(rattan's maternal ancestors were also 
distinguished . His mother, Mary Marley, was the 
daughter of Thomas Marley, chief-justice of Ireland. He 
*aa grandson of Sir John Marley, one of the most cele- 
brated Royalists of 16-10. The members of this family 
remarkable for great talents, and had at various 
limes distinguished themselves in important situations 
connected with the church and the army. Thomas, 
i-l Marley, a younger son of the chief-justice, was 
i • miu of extraordinary courage and sagacity. He was at 
he famous battle of Minden, where, at the head of a 
British infantry, he withstood the repeated 
>'ks of ti with great bravery; and finding 

it his men fired a ithi nt precision, he, in the 

it of thn conflict, sheathed his sword, and laid his 



cane across their firelocks that they might aim with more 
success. After the battle he was presented with, a sword, 
on which was inscribed in gold letters, ' Warranted 
In fail.' His residence, Marley Abbey, situated about Ion 
miles from Dublin, was the favourite resort of Henry 
Grattau, who regarded Colonel Marley as a father, an<l 
sought his advice and counsel during the most im- 
portant periods ofhis political life. Having passed through 
the elementary branches of education at a prirato school, 
Orattan entered Dublin College at the age of seventeen. 
Here he became acquainted with several of his future 
political friends and opponents; amongst others Foster, 
afterwards speaker, Boyd, Day. Dovlc, and Johu Fitzgib- 
bon. U rattan discovered great abilities in prost'cutiag his 
studies, and, along with Fiugiblmn. gained some of the 
highest honours at the university. I lis n.es t intimate frii'ml 
rai ■ Mr Broome, between whom and himself there existed 
an ardent attachment, inspired by a strong similarity in 
tastes, dispositions, and habits. They both cherished a 
love for poetical literature, the country, and rural scenery. 
Graltan's love For rural retirement amounted to a passion. 
His letters at this time exhibit a tendency to melancholy 
and despondency, caused by the difference that subsisted 
between his father and himself in their politico] senti- 
ments. He entertained a high admiration of Dr Lucas, 
his father's most violent opponent on all public questions. 
These unhappy differences appear to have induced the 
father to treat his son with neglect and even harshness. 
At his death he deprived him of the mansion occupied by 
the family ; but he had a small patrimony which, by a 
special settlement, rendered him independent of his 
father's displeasure. His feelings at this time (June, 
1768) aro well expressed in the following Utter tu his 
friend Broome : — 

1 Dear Broome, — I am sorry that you always justify 
every neglect on my part by imitating it iti yours. If I 
neglect answering your letter, you, by a greater neglect, 
make an excuse unnecessary, and always absolve me by 
your example. The death of my father I suppose you 
have beard of. In the greatest agony of body, id the ex- 
tremes! distraction of mind, unexpectedly and impatiently 
he expired. I am determined, upon the first occasion, to 
retire with you to some country lodging, where we may 
enjoy one another's society, poverty, and independence. 
1 am at present as retired as possible; perfectly uncon- 
cerned about the time to come; very little concerned 
about the time present; melancholy and contemplative, 
yet not studious. I employ myself writing, reading, court- 
ing the muse, and taking leave of that place where I am 
a guest, not an owner, and of which I shall now cease to 
be a spectator. I tell myself by way of consolation, that 
happiness is not the gift of any one spot however ancient 
and native. Farewell! 'tis too late to continue my 
epistle; I am invited to the wood by the wood-guest, the 
thrush, and every circumstance that attends the evening. 
I shall walk there for an hour, borrow aid from imagina- 
tion, and return preferring the solitude of my situation to 
the sport, the bustle, or even the opulence of that of my 
acquaintance.' 

At the age of twenty-one Mr Grattan commenced his 
studies tor the bar. He went to London in 1767, aud 
entered as student of the Middle Temple. He soon be- 
came wearied ofhis legal studies, If indeed he ever com- 
menced them seriously. The dissipation and amusements 
of London had no attractions for him. The galleries 
of the House of Commons, and the bar of the House 
of Lords, were bis places of retort. There he passed 
bis evenings listening to the debates, and studying the 
characteristics of the most celebrated orators. Lord 
Chatham's eloquence inspired him with admiration ; and 
- no doubt that bis impassioned and striking ad- 
dresses tended to form Mr U rattan's extraordinary style of 
oratory, which created such a sensation in the Irish Par- 
liament. 

The death of a beloved sister at this time induced him 
to retire from the busy scenes of London to the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor Forest, when he indulged in his favourite 
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passion for solitude. Politics now became his principal 
sluily ; his K ilitary walks were passed in imaginary debates 
and political reveries. His friend Day, with whom lie 
ni-c.iMim.illy resided, relates that his landlady thought lie 
was deranged. She said ' that the gentleman wall 
Hd !".vu her garden, sometimes all night, speaking to 
'!"; an J though no person was with him, he was 
always addressing some one as Mr Speaker.' She lagged 
(hat lio would be taken away, and, on thai condition, 
would forgive all the rent that he was due. The same 
friend of Mr tiraltaii relates that in rambling through 
the forest he would pause and address a tree 
In MM of his nocturnal walks he stopped at ajjibbet. ud 
Deed U eloquent appeal to the chains th.it were 
twinging backwards and forwards in the evening I 
He wv unexpectedly touched on the shoulder by a person, 
who accosted him with the following question : — ' Ilow did 

you get down?' to which our young 1 Orator replied, very 
calmly, 'Sir, 1 suppose you have an interest in that 
question.' 

lie was now seriously preparing fox bis future car 
overcoming the natural defcctfcof I and studying 

the parliamentary Dietary of England. In writing to his 
friend Broome regarding his studies, ho says, ' I am 
reading at present the parliamentary debates, perform- 
ances that abound with natural reasoning: and easy ex- 
pression, but cannot pretend to precision in eloquence. I 
have dipped a little into English hud iri , Lord Claren- 
don is amusing 1 and instructive, hut culpable in his lan- 
guage, his method, Ins partiality. Unmet is vain and 
uuclassii-al, bis knowledge extensive, his understanding 
contemptible. Hume h the only author, who, from his 
abilities and compass, deserves the title of an i 
historian. Lord Holingbroke has a rapidity thai 
him sometimes a real, and always a seeming superiority 
over those he contends with; his language is strenuous, 
bis censures presumptuous, his spirit prodigious, his 
aftVtalion of language great, bis affectation of despising 
It still greater' These remarks show v» ill I vital industry 
anil earn he had studied the history of England, and ex- 
hibit an intimate acquaintance with the peculiarities of 

tin' ilill'ereiit historians. In Kovemher, 1788, Mr Grat- 
t.m suffered a severe loss in the death of his mother, 
whom he loved with great affection. This event was sud- 
ilen and unexpected, and his feelings on the occasion are 
well expressed in the following remarks, extracted from 
his letters : — ' She was the only woman in the world who 
loved me. 1 blush that I bear hqr death with such 
tranquillity. The thousand kindnesses I have received 
from her— her tenderness and anxiety, and maternal 
concern for me, arc affecting' and wounding considera- 
tions. To remember these obligations with the gratitude 
they deserve nukes her death insupportable.' 

The political questions which were agitating the country 
during Mr tirattan's residence at the Temple, had a great 
influence in forming his opinions. The American war 
and Lord Chatham, the constitutional principles involved 
in the prosecution of Wilkes and the North Briton, were 
subjects which in bis enthusiastic character and love of 
liberty found ample materials for contemplation laid 
study. Ho wrote several essays on the state of parties 
and the principal political characters of the day, which 
mat much admired by his friends in Ireland, to whom j 
tin", were addressed. His description of Lord Chatham!* j 
perhaps the most correct and graphic sketch of that great 
statesman which has ever been written. As it is not j 

">- known, the following extracts from that cal*> 
bratcd paper we think will prove interesting s — ' He was ' 
> man of great genius — great flight of mind. His imagi- J 
nation was astonishing. I heard him speak several times 

— on the A nicrican war, on the king's speech in 1770, and j 
00 the privilege of Parliament, lie was very great and 
very odd. He spoke in a style of conversation, not, how- [ 
'■v. r. what I expected ; it was not a speech, for he never 
came with a prepared harangue; his style was not reguUr 

. hut it was vert fine, 
I very elevated, and above the ordinary 'subjects of dis- | 



II" took a nobler line, and disdaining tbo \m 
affairs of debate, his conversations were about kings, ad 
queens, and empires. He appeared more like a gnu 
character advising than mixing in the debate. Iisa* 
something superior to that — it ova* Uo 

Ucturiag t/li l.tn.j. He appeared the iii'ilgrasfo* 

king, though infinitely superior. Hi» gestu< 
graceful. He was an incomparable actor. Hail U not 
been so be would bava appeared ride SSl *4dft» 

to the Tapestry and to Lord Etfi ogham's memoty in- 
quired a fine actor, and he vat I On one wo- 
BjaDi addressing Lord Mansfield, he said, ' 'Who ire Uw 
evil advisers of bis majesty !' I would say to feb.. i 
you? Is it you P Is it you r* (pointing to the tuioutcn 
until he came to Lord Mansfield). There ware at nisi 
lords round hiin, and Lord Chatham (aid, ' Mr lurt* 
please to take your seat-.' When they had u> . 
pointed to Lord Mansfield, and said, ' U i' } 
iV/i-r IrembUt.' In his speech on the Stamp Act leiaj 
abandoned by his friend, he said. ' My lord* i i 
our primeval ancestor — nak&l but not atbameJ-' 
it was proposed to call in the aid of the wild 
against the Americans, Lord Chatham made sni 
the bishops and the judges and the house, 
was not parliamentary, and it required a good ac 
the effect was great. ' You talk of driving the \uicMsm< 
I might as well talk of driving them before me » 
crutch.' He had studied action, and his gesture »» 
g raeeftlL and had a most powerful effect 1' 
not so good a debater as his son. but be was a is 
orator, a better scholar, and a far greater mind. 
subjects, great empires, -jnat clu 
and cUiuieai iUtutrat&u, formed the Dial 

■-. If he bad coroc into power in 1777 
could have kept America. His idea was last it o«aM» 
To him it was possible; to Lord Norti « 
certainly was not.' 

Orattan now prosecuted his legal studies more serwui 
than he had ever yet done, though his dislike to uVjtfv- 
fession remained unabated. His corMspOOdaDM « l" 
period is free from that melancholy strain 
which pervaded his earlier letters, and occasi- 
bits him in the character of an i ''! "~ 

delineator of character. His love of solitude 
various retreats in the neighbourhood of London, •w" 








landlady is worthy of the pen of Charles Dickens 

dear Broome, — I am now becoming alawver, I 

frivolous, and illiberal ; instead of Pope suJ v 

numbers, I repeat in solitude Coke's 

nature of fee-tail, and the various con-' 

dieting statutes. This duty has been taken 

not time enough to make me a lawyer, but 

early to make mo a dunce. I am, now in ' ; 

near the sea, and not far from a beautiful neigl 

I lodge in the house of an old seaman, whose uwsw " 

comfortable, and whose wife therefore has all U> e *j 

of a gentlewoman, ami all the coarse vulgar"? 
a dame. Her conversation, her temper, slid 
tor, are curious as they are troublesome ; her r '*' n F..K (— 
Uoted by noise and violence — maids and husband, ell 
and grand-children, she abuses, reproaches, »' 
on. while she indulges in long anecdote 
and her discretion, with all the volubility of S-rfc* 1 
and all the composure of a historian ; she «**' 
■indict physic, und bunts after scandal, and M P"'J! , j 

I with the most uncommon industry : a deep VaJ 
a knotty lawyer, a fortunate doctoress, and "" •" ' , 
iianati'iss; her life is a frenzy of law, wedidli*i 

Ktifon- . . ,,,;, 

' I'll-- death of the poet of this age, and '"•"'•j 
first inuse in anv other, Gray, you lament as InDC *- -l - ■ 
do. His works lie on the table; I wee """v 

them. We naturally wonder at the idle inseaaibW 
Providence, that destroys a genius who lias daae 0" 
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much honour. It is a childish ami a wicked reflection, 
that cannot l>c immediately restrained. Your life like 
miue is devoted to professions we both detest ; the vulgar 
honours of the law are as terrible to me as the restless 
uniformity of the military is to you. Our different studies 
will never divide us, our antipathy to these studi- 
be a bond of union. I shall see you next November or 
Christmas, to live and die with you.' 

Mr Oratlan was railed to the Irish bar in 1772. and for 
• abort lime applied himself to the drudgery of analyz- 
ing reporU and collecting' decisions. Me went the draft 
and was retained in a cause in which his client was unsuc- 
cessful ; he felt this so much that ho returned one half of 

Dublin was at this time one of the gayest cities in 
Europe, resembling Paris in this respect more than any 
The Irish people, indeed, have many peculiarities 
in common with the French ; and a great proportion of 
the youth of the opulent classes having been educated on 
ntinent, the society of Dublin was impregnated with 
the flittering brilliancy and fashionable ma of the 
metropolis of France. Private theatrical i>erformances 
were then much in fashion — they were the taste of the 
il.iv. Mr Oralfan was always a great admirer of the 
stage. He composed an epilogue fur the Mask of Coinus, 

which was acted at the seat of the celebrated Lb Toucbc 
family in the neighbourhood of Dublin. The parts were 

n'd by Mr Urattan, Mr Burgh, and Mr Buslic, 
•loaf willi the members of the family and several others. 
The epilogue was spoken by the beautiful Miss La 

■, afterward •'••iintcssof Laneborough. Politics was 
still, however, Orattan's principal pursuit ; be formed one 
of ttM celebrated ' Society of Liranby How,' a club that 
numbered amongst its members the most brilliant names 
in Ireland. This society was headed by Lord Cbarlo- 

1 'tic of the most accomplished men of the age. He 

profound scholar, and no mean poet. Possessing an 
rv,»isito taste for the line arts, with the manners and 

■s of a finished gentleman, his house was the great 
centre of attraction. Amongst his other associates vers 
Chief-Justice Annaly, Mr Hussey Iiurgh, Mr Denis Day, 
Mi Forbes, Mr Daly, and several others afterward- osjo- 
brated in the history gf the Irish parliament. At these 

im -.-LiiiL's, where politics and literature were discussed 
and criticized by sonic of the most gifted men of his- 
lime, Mr (■ rattan passed many of the happiest days of bis 
life. 

In December, 1775, he entered the Irish parliament. 

He was returned for the borough of Charlemont, from hii 
. ion and friendship with Lord Charlemont, under 

whose auspices he commenced bis public life. Mr Grattau 
1 in first speech in opposition to a grant of money 
"d to he made to two vice-treasurers in cora- 
i . .ra for 1 lie loss of official fees. He at oiiceoom- 
<1 the attention of the house, and the liberal party 

■ misted themselves in having such a promising 
auxiliary added to their rank*. In February, 177oi 

rrcrnmeul madu an embargo by proclamation on 
the export of Irish provisions. This arbitrary proceed- 

1:. productive of great injury to the commercial 
• Ireland: and it was strenuously opposed by 
Mr (Oration and his party. This was the first occasion 
>.n « hieh he really discovered that eloquence and energy 
displayed .••■ frequently and with such effect on subsc- 
aUsM t occasions. In November, 1 ( <7, he moved for a re- 
trenchment in the expenses of government, and at the 
same time condemned in the strongest terms the policy 

it liritain towards A merica. The opposition party, 
though unsuccessful in their various measure.- 

■ ground, becoming more united, and acquiring 
greater popularity About this time Mr I (rattan became 
acquainted with Mr Vox, who, in visiting the House of 
Commons, heard him speak on a question then before the 
house. He afterwards met him at Lord Moira's, where 
be complimented him highly on his speech, expressed 
bus admiration of his manner and style, and quoted 
several passages which be recollected. This compliment, 



combined with the most marked attention, made a great 
impression on Mr "■r.itfan, and was the commencement 
of an attachment which lasted until the death of Mr Fox 
in 1606. The disastrous result of the American war 
strengthened tbe Irish opposition ; arid the impoverished 
I state of the country, when tens of thousands were DaVid- 
in.- the streets of Dublin in a state of destitution, in con- 
sequence of commercial restrictions, embarrassed the 
government and placed them in a situation of extreme 
difficulty. The Karl of Buckingham assumed the govern- 
ment 'ii" Ireland in 1777. The rMonrces of the country 
were in the most miserable condition. Trade had de- 
clined to such ;m extent, that the usual resources for car- 
rying on the government failed, and lb; lord-lieutenant 
was obliged to borrow £20,000 from Messrs La Touch. 1 bfl 
private bankers. On the 10th of May the lonl-lieutenant 
itopped {Mi/meat ; and on a second application for £20,000 

to tbe Messrs La Touehe, to enable him to encamp the 
army in the prospect of an invasion, it was refused. This 
disgraceful situation of the country roused the people, who 
now began to occupy a position in relation to the govern- 
ment from which they could not be driven or seduced. 
Such was the state of Ireland when Orattan's great 
powers and eloquence began to be felt and feared, and when 
he at once assumed the guidance of the public mind. 
Seducing offers, made to him by Lbc government, were re- 
jected and disregarded. He devoted himself to the great 
work of raising his country from a state of servitude to 
that of independence, and to remove those degrading re- 
strictions to which she bad so long been subjected. I 
our purpose to follow bis career through its various stages 
until tbe recognition of Irish independence, by what is 
called the revolution of 1782; this portion of his life is 
amply recorded in the history of that jieriod. In presenting 
our readers with a sketch of one of the greatest men of 
which Ireland can boast, we have laid before them in Henry 
tiraltaii, a name which, for virtuous patriotism, deserves 
a place along with those of Washington and Franklin. 
He guided the nation with caution and firmness through: 
the most' dangerous crisis of her history, and realized tbo 
great object cf his exertions— the recognition of the na- 
tional independence. The gratitude of his country, by a 
munificent gift, placed him in a situation of comparative 
opulence ; but, like many other patriots, he outlived bis 
great popularity, by refusing to join in the schemes of 
parties that ended in the overthrow of that independence 
which he had laboured so strenuously to establish. 

Mr Orattan's health having been much impaired b* his 
great exertions in parliament during the important session 
of 1 782, ho visited the Continent, where he met several of 
the roost distinguished statesmen of tbe age, to whom bis 
name was already familiar ; and the cordial reception 
which he experienced, evinced the most ardent admira- 
tion felt for his talents and character. On his return to 
Ireland he married Miss Henrietta Fitzgerald, au elegant 
and accomplished young lady, descended from the Des- 
mond family ; a union which was the result of a long 
mutual attachment, and productive of great domestic 
happiness. He was, however, soon recalled from retire- 
ment to his parliamentary duties. It was during the 
interval between the recienition of Irish independence 
and his entrance into the Imperial Parliament, that Mr 
Qrattan displayed those great powers of oratory and states- 
manship for which he was distinguished. Amongst the 
measures which ho introduced during the period referred 
to, the most celebrated is that on the lithe question, 
in the advocacy of wbich he displayed a degree of elo- 
quence which astonished and eclipsed all his cotempo- 

raries. . 

Mr firattsn entered the Do perial Parliament in 1905, 
and continued a steady and consistent supporter of the 
:s of his country until June lh20, when be died 
in London a few davs after bis arrival from Ireland. 
With the consent of his family his remains were ii 
in Westminster Abbey, and his funeral was attended 
by the members of both houses of parliament. TM 
following letter, requesting that bis remains might be.- 
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batted in Westminster Abbey, was signed by the leaden 
of the liberal parly, and is ax remarkable for elegance of 
composition, as it is honourable to the memory of Mr 
G rattan : — 

' To the Soni of Mr Orattan. 

' Filled with veneration for the character of your father, 
ire venture to express a wish, common to us with many of 
thosawno roost admired and I ■-■-•■ i liiin, that what remains 
of him should be allowed to continue among us. 

It has pleased Divine Providenee to deprive the em- 
pire of his services while he was here in the neighbourhood 
of that sacred edifice where great men from all part* of 
the British dominions hare been for ages interred We 
are desirous of joining in the due honour to tried virtue and 

SMr (i rattan belongs to us also, and great would 
■ our consolation were we permitted to follow him 
gravis, and to place him where he would not have been un- i 
willing to lie — by the side of his illustrious fellow- labour- j 
crs in the cause of freedom.' 

The following estimate of Mr flrattan's character and 
eloquence, from the pen of one of the most celebrated of I 
modem writers, will form an appropriate conclusion to 
our sketch of this eminent statesman: — 'Among the 
orators or among the statesmen of this age," says Lord 
Brougham, ' Mr Orattan occupies a place in the foremost 
rank ; and it was the age of the Pitts, tbc loses, and the 
Shcridans. His eloquence was of a very high order, all but 
of the very highest, and it was eminently original. In the 

constant stream of a diction replete with epigram and point 
— a stream on which floated gracefully, because naturally, 
flowers of various hues — was poured forth the closest 
reasoning, the most luminous statement, tho most per- 
suasive display of all the motives that could influence, ami 
of all the details that could enlighten his audience. Often 
a different strain was beard, and it was declamatory and 
vehement; or pity was to be moved, and its pathos was 
touching as it was simple; or, above all, an adversary 
sunk in baseness, or covered with crimes, was to be 
punished or destroyed, and a storm of the most terrible 

invective raged, with all the blights of sarcasm and tho 
tBRBsdea of abuse. And if he had some peculiarity of 
outward appearance, aa a low and awkward person, in 
which he resembled tho first of orators ; and even of man- 
ner, iu w-hich be not like him made tho defects of nature 
yield to severe culture; so had ho one excellence of 
the very highest order, in which be may be truly said to 
have left all tho orators of modern times behind — tbe 
severe abstinence which rests satisfied with striking tbe 
decisive blow in a word or two, not weakening its effect 
by repetition and expansion; and another excellence 
higher still, in which no orator of any age is bis equal — 
the easy and copious flow of the most profound, sagacious, 
and original principles, enunciated in terse and striking, 
but appropriate language. To give a sample of this 
latter peculiarity would be less easy and would occupy 
more space ; bat of tho former, it may bo truly said that 
Danto himself never conjured up a striking, a pathetic, 
and an appropriate image, in fewer words than Mr Qrat- 
Un employed to describe his relation towards Irish inde- 
pendence, when, alluding to its rise in 1762, and its fall 
twenty years later, he said, ' I sat by its cradle — I fol- 
lowed its hearse.' In private life he was without a stain, 
whether of temper or of principle ; singularly amiable, as 
well as of unblemished purity in all the relations of family 
and of society ; of manners as full of generosity as they 
were free from affectation ; of conversation as much sea- 
soned with spirit and impregnated with knowledge as it 
was void of ail asperity and gall.' 



THE RECTOR OP PRIEL. 

A GERMAN CRIMINAL TRIAL. 

The following singular story, which certainly deserves to 
rank with the most interesting of the French I 
l'. lira, is extracted boa an able paper in the Edin- 
burgh Review for October on the Penal Jurisprudence of 
QerRnny. The scene of tho crime and the trial is Ba- 



varia, and tbe narrative has been translated from tbe 
History of Remarkable Crimes, by Von Feoerbacb, late 
chief judge in that country, and the principal trainer of 
its penal code. It strikingly exhibits a peculiar feature 
in the criminal procedure of (Germany, where, contrary 
to the more humane and lil»er»l pracui 
every endeavour is directed to extort from the crimi- 
nal a confession of his guilt, which scans to be thought 
sufficient to supersede all other kinds of evident 
without which, it would appear, a i can hardly 

bo obtained. Our readers will easily perceive, however, 
from this case, that tbe persevering and protracted pro- 
cesses through which a confession is hunted out, learn a 
real criminal very small chance of escape, though, at tbe 
same time, there is reason to fear that innocent persons, 
worn out by long imprisonment and tortured by solicita- 

tions of all kinds, may he forced into false admissions 
merely to escape the agony of suspense. When it is alto 
borne in mind that all these inquiries and examinations 
are conducted in secret — even the prisoner and his accuser 
being only confronted when i> Sofia the purposes 
judge — it will be seen that the present instance exhibits 
the results of the system in their most favourable aspect 
— the final conviction of a great criminal, whose consum- 
mate hypocrisy long baffled all the efforts of justice: — 

The small farm of Thcmashof, in tho village of Lin- 
terbach, between Batitbon and Landshut, was inhabited 
in the year ISD7 by a family, consisting of Francis Riem- 

bauer, the Roman Catholic curate of tin .:nd also 

the proprietor of the farm, and a widow named Fraucn- 
knecht, and her Iwodai! .L-dalcna and Cat! 

one aged nineteen, and the oth tears. Tka 

Frauenkneeht family had been the former owner- 
farm, and had sold it to Ukmbauer; and being on terms 
of great intimacy with him, continued to reside there. 
All enjoyed in a high degree the esteem of their neigh- 
bours. Tbc widow and her daughters were respev' 
their integrity and industry, and loved for tbe softness of 
their manners, and (wc use the words of Kiernbsner) 
' the angelic kindness of their dispositions." Tbe younger 

daughter, Catherine, showed an intelligence far beyond 
her age. Riembauer himself passed for a model of 
apiosti 'lie fervour, charity, and simplicity. He was born 
in l?"o. and therefore was in his thirty-eighth year at 
the commencement of our narrative, lie was the son of 
a day-labourer — a station lower in that country, wbers 
almost every one has some land, than that of an English 
farm-servant. The first years of bll boyhood he passed 
aa a shepherd's boy, but before he was thirl 
the power ami the ambition to rise higher. With the 
assistance of some instruction from his clergyman, he ob- 
tained admission to the public seminary of RatUbon, and 
in 17II5 was ordained. For the ten following years he 
served in the ministry in several of the neighbouring 
parishes ; and in 1805 became curate of I'irkwang, of 
which Lauterbach is a hamlet. He had a line person, 
was an eloquent preacher, was zealous, active, and kiM 
in bis intercourse with his parishioners, and was honoured, 
says Fcuerbacb, as a half-glorified saint. It waa believed, 
indeed, and be encouraged tbe belief, that he bad strange 
communications with the spiritual world. Souls from 
purgatory visited his chamber, implored a mass from him, 
aud were released as soon as it had been said. He saw 
them himself fluttering towards heaven in the form of 
doves. Sometimes, when be was abroad at night in the 
duties of his cure, they danced before him like fiery ex- 
halations — in the hope, as he supposed, to receive hit 

■ tion; and ranged themselves on his right or on 
his I'll as he extended his hand. Until his purchase of 
the Thoniashof farm be had avoided all worldly engage- 
ments, and dedicated his leisure to literature and spiritual 
exercises. After that period he devoted much of it to the 
labours of the farm, which be appears to bare performed 

i, with little assistance except from the widow an? 
her daughters. Against the few persons who thought it 
unbecoming that a priest should act as a ploughmi 
groom, he defended himself by the decisions of 
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of Carthage, aud the author I Rpiplianius ; aud 

hi* parishioners in general thought it a proof of apostolic 
humility. To his burnilit v alio it was attributed tli.it ha 
never looked any one in the face ; and walked with a Mink 
head], downcast and half-closed eves, and hands folded 
iiver his breast. In June 1807 he passed in Munich, with 
-,'i eat distinction, the examination which candidates for 
ecclesiastical preferment undergo in Bavaria. In t f t ■ ■ bf> 
ginning nf 1808 he obtained Ilia benefice of l'riel, some 
mil's from Lauterbach, sold the Thoniashof farm, and 
removed, with the Frauenknecbt family, mother and 
data liters, to his new parsonage. In June I SOI), the 
mclhcr and the elder daughter died within a few days of 
tine another, after short illnev-o*. 

The situation of a jifarrkocln'n (minister's eoo-k} ap- 
pears to rank in Bavaria above ordinary menial service. 

She is generally the only domestic of the priest ; and iu 
;i r'untrjr where, among those who are not noble, there tl 
comparatively little inequality of rank or fortune, she is 
Often his principal companion. Magdalcna, the elder 
■laughter, had filled this place in Hienibatier's household ; 
and on her death he earnestly endeavoured to persuade 
BUhwtM, the younger daughter, now about thirteen, to 

supply her place. She refused, left the parsonage, and 
1 1 v .-. 1 as a servant, first with his brother, and afterwards 
in several other places. All those with whom she lived 
• ere struck with the contrast of her general cheerfulness 
and her ceeasional anxiety ami gloom. As she grew older, 
her periods of disturbance became more frequent nnd 
more terrible. She could not bear to be alone. She spoke 
•iin -times about a femal? whose recollection bauntvl ber, 
and whose figure pursued her whenever she went. She 
mid not sleep by herself; frightful appearances visited 
her if she attempted it. At length she confessed to one 
.1 her fellow-servants that she was oppressed by a dread- 
ful secret, and wis advised by her to consult her priest. 
She followed this advice, and revealed to her spiritual 

if that, some years before, Biembauer had mur- 
dered a woman ; that the only witnesses were herself, her 
mother, and her sister : and that, since their death, Riem- 
faajBM and herself had become the sole depositaries of the 
secret. The priest consulted several of bis brethren, and, 
by their advice, directed her to he silent, and to team 
Riembauer to the punishment of (Jod. Ilut silence was 
too painful, and she had recourse to another priest, to 
whom she repeated her story, and to whom she told also 
that Biembauer had appropriated the whole fortune of 
her family. His advice also was to say nothing. But be 
endeavoured to obtain restitution of the fortune, by send- 
ing to Biembauer an anonymous letter in Latin. The 
letter produced no result, but must have seriously alarmed 
•uer, since he was able, many years afterwards, to 
nts. 
Catherine's intellect was too clear to ho clouded by the 

! ry or the etprit <k corj<r which must have seduced 

iritual teachers. In 1*13, when shewas seventeen 
year* old, she laid her statement before the tribunal of 
Laodshut ; but, as the Bavarian law did not allow her to 
he sworn until she was- eighteen, no proceedings seem to 
llowcd during that year. In 1811, having attained 
the age to which that law ascribes veracity, she repeated 
■ th, and a regular judicial inquiry was founded on 
it. From the minuteness with which tho details are re- 

and from the scenic effect given to many of the 
occurrences, wo have no doubt that the unUrtuehungt 
nrhtrr was Feuerbaeh himself. 

following are the material parts of Catherine's de- 

>ii : — I 

'Jn June, 1807, when Tricst Riembauer and ray sister j 
were in Munich, the one to pass an examination, tho other , 
to learn cooking, a woman, ubout twenty-two years old, i 
of large powerful make, and exceedingly handsome, came 
to our house, and inquired lor the priest, whom she called 

usba. Finding him absent, she went into his room, 
behaved there as if slie had been mistress of it, and looked 

h all the drawers in search of money. She spent j 
lit with us, and left a sealed letter directed to him. I 



m boa I Difiiitii ned the circauMtaneo to him on bis return, 
he said that she was his eousin, and that he owed her 
money. A few months after, on the evening of the lot 
• ■f Novcrnbori 1 807 1 1 1 1»- day raj ascertained as being that 
of the great Catholic Feast of All Souls i, the priest and 
my sister were in the house, and my mother and I were 
retarding from field-work. As wo approached we heard 
a noise in the upper room inhabited by the print, and 
scarcely know whether it were laughing or crying, but it 
sounded inoro like en intr- At the door we met my sister 
running down the stairs ; and she told us that a strange 
woman had C0*M to visit ihe priest, that they had goue 
into his room, that she had looked through the keyhole, and 
bad seen him come behind the woman as she was » 
and draw her head backwards, and attempt to cut lu-r 
throat. While my si»ter on the steps was telling us Ihis, 

the crying continued, and we beard the priest say, ' My 
girl, repent your sins, for you must die ;' and we beard 
t voice say, 'Frank, do not do it; leave me my 
life ; I'll never come to you again for money.' My mother 
and sister ran into our room below. I ran up stain, and 
saw through the keyhole a woman lying on the ground 

bleeding and convulsed, and Riembauer sitting or kneel- 
ing by her, and pressing her throat with both his bands. 
I ran down into our room, and told my mother and sister 
what I had seen ; and while they were doubting whether 
they should rail in the neighbours, the priest came down 
stairs to us, his apron covered with blood, with a razor 
also bloody in his hand. He told us that this ■ ddmb had 
borne him a child ; that she had asked him for between 
one and two hundred florins, and threatened, if he re- 
fused it, to denounce him to his ecclesiastical superiors ; 
and that, as ho could not furnish the money, he had killed 
her. I ran into his room, and found tho woman, whom 
I recognised as our visiter in the summer, lying in her 
blood, her throat cut through, and lifeless. My mother 
protested that she would tell all ; and when the priest 
fell on his knees before bor, said that her silence would 
do no good, since the neighbours must have seen the 
stranger and beard the noise. He now threatened to de- 
stroy himself, took a cord from the stable, and ran into 
the wood. My mother and sister followed him ; and be- 
lieving that be really would bang himself, and that his 
Miieiili! would only make the misfortune greater, they at 
length promised concealment. He proposed to bury the 
body in a small room adjoining an outhouw which he had 
lately built; and accordingly, between twelve and one at 
night, dug the grave there, dragged the body down stairs, 
threw it, clothed as it was, into the grave, and covered it 
with earth. One shoe fell oft" by the way, and I saw our 
house-dog tearing it the nest morning. Riembauer did 
not begiu to wash out the blood in his room until tho 
BtKi iajr, and then it had sunk in too deep to yield to 
water. I borrowed a plane, therefore, from the nest 
cottage, and he endeavoured to plane out tho status. To 
the neighbours who asked what had occasioned so much 
noise and crying in our house alt night, we answered, by 
Biembauer's order, that we had been lamenting our 
father's death, and some loss of property which had fol- 
lowed it.' 

She went on to say. that after this oveut Riembauer did 
not live happily with her mother and sister, that her 
sister had often threatened to leave him, that ho was in 
constant fear of their betraying him, and that finally ho 
had destroyed their evidence by poisoning them. Her 
grounds for this belief were the suddenness of their deaths, 
bis having suffered no priest or medical man to approach 
thein, and her sister's death having immediately followed 
her taking a draught from his band. She was hit 
that he had intended to destroy herself. Her sister told 
her that Hieenbauer had said that he would give three or 
four hundred florins to get rid of Catherine, for she was 
getting cleverer every day, and in time there would be no 
buying: her silence, lie Bad promised her an enormous 
anm it :hc would stay with him; and when (he hdd him. 
at her departure, that she had forgotten nothing, h" hail 
replied, ' You will not got the Vest of It if you betray mo. 
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Your mother ind lister are dead, and I shall say that it 
wit they who murdered the woman.' 

Such a charge, trough t by a mere girl against a man 
of Riembauer's respectable station and high character, 
obtained at first little belief. It was supposed to be the 
strange and frightful product of a diseased imagination. 
This accounts for the absence of any judicial inquiries 
during the long period between Hi" first and second in- 
formation. The accuser, however, showed so much calm- 
ness and intelligence; the story, with all its strnn 
was so clear, consistent, and detailed, that when, after 
the interval of a year, it was repeated, the court could 
not refuse to act on it. And as Lauterbaeh is at a con- 
siderable distance from Prirl, the first steps conld be 
taken without eiciting the alarm, ur affecting the reputa- 
tion of the accused. The outhouse was found, the small 
room by its side, and in that room, very little below the 
surface, a female skeleton complete, except that the bones 
of the hands were wanting. All the teeth were perfect, 
and remarkably beautiful. No clothes, except a single 
shoe, are mentioned. Stains were found in Rjorabauer's 
room j which, as soon as they wcro moistened, showed 
themselves to be blood; and in many parts of the floor 
there were marks of a plane, which had been applied by 
on unskilful band, and bad pared away the planks un- 
erenly, 

Ilirmbauer was now arrested, and taken to Landshut. 
t >u Ml tir-t examination, be admitted his knowh 
the skeleton, and gave his own version of the murder and 
and the burial. The bones, he said, were those of Ajuu 
Fiedler, a person whom he had known when he was 
curate of Hirnbeim, who had deposited with him fifty 
florins, her savings, and whom he had promised to take 
as his cook when lie should obtain a benefice. From the 
time that be left Hirnbeim, until her death, he had never 
seen her, though he bad corresponded with her about her 
money ; and bad understood that when he was in Munich, 
in the summer of 1807, she had visited Thomas-hof, and 
had grieved the Fraucnknecht family by telling them that 
he had promised to make her his cook. 

1 One meaOagf' udd Kienihauer, 'in the beginning of 
nber, 1807, 1 returned from a funeral, and went 
straight to my room. The door in open, and a figure 
was lying on the floor. I called out, received DO newer. 
Ml it, and, to my horror, found it to be a dead body. 1 
ran below to the sitting-room, where the mother Fraueri- 
knecht and hor daughter Magdalen* wore clinging to one 
another, and shaking like aspen leaves. They seized me 
by the bands, and balf-crying, half-screaming, implored 
me not to betray them. Their story was, that the person 
who had visi ted Th omasli of tb e prccedi ng Jun c ( and whom 
1 knew to be Anna Eicbstaedtcr), had returned ; had 
told them that she was to be ray cook, and that they 
would have to remove ; that this had produced a quarrel, 
in the heat of which Magdalena had seized one of my 
razors and cut the woman's throat. I told them that I 
must leave Thouiashof; but they entreated me to stay 
with them, and promised to allow me any redaction 
which I might wish from the purchase-money, which 1 
had not yet paid to them. I was persuaded to stay, and 
moved my bed down to thq ground floor. The next 
morning I went out early, and when I returned in (he 
evening, the body was still in my room. The mother 
and daughter said that they thought of burying it in the 
little room next the oatbotue. I said that they might do 
as they liked, I wutild not interfere. They buried it thai 
night. As the misfortune was remediless, and it might be 
hoped that, if they were allowed to live, they might atone 
for it by repentance, I thought it my duty, as charged 
with their salvation, to conceal the whole matter.' 

We have seen that, until a late stage of the inquiry, a 
German prisoner knows nothing of the depositions against 
him. Riembauer, therefore, could not tell what had been 
Catherine's evidence. But Feuerbach remarks, that if he 
had heard every word of it, his own statement could not 
have been more skilfully framed. Ordinary criminals, 
when they are first examined, deny everything. Intel- 



ligent ones endeavour to assume the frankness of inno- 
cence, In order to giTo credibility to their denials and 
explanations, they admit what they know must haro been 
proved, so far, at least, as such admission does not amount 
to pleading guilty to the whole charge. There can be do 
doubt, indeed, that this story was ready prrj 
six year* the chance of detection had Men Man 
He must have decided what he rhonldl d 
be should say, in every C ont ing C D - 
bad been, do! to pretend anything so improb 
ignorance of the whole mailer, lut to admit both the 
fact of the murder, and thai 
and bf Hmself, were privy to it. The cata- 

and tin: tfrtKMfti ptretnit remained unaltered; il 
be did was to transpose the- characters, Ii 
Magdalena from a witness into a -, r, and him- 

self from a perpetrator into a witness. He 
voured also. ml. without success to suborn 

some of his friends to swear that Magdalena had confessed 
to then th.it she was the ram 
were intercepted. One of them i- giv< 
It is addressed to a priest, and implores him to give the 
requisite testimony in consideration "I their mutu*l artVv- 
tion, of the grief with lion would I 

friends, of the reproach which il would throw on toe 
clergy, and of the ac&ndal which it would bo to the lw- 
lievcrs among the laity. 

The inquiry was now directed towards Anns 
■ i.iedicr. It was soon proved that there had been such a 
person — that the had been remarkable for her tall power- 
ful fipure and handsome features, and particuto i 
the beauty of her teeth ; that she had lived as eofd. 
parsonage of Hirnbeim in 1803, when 
< urati there; and (hat she had borne him a dan 
who was still living. Riembauer, it appeared, sui 
the child, and had contributed tu the support 
mother until the beginning of 1807 when the purchase 
of Thomashof, and his buildings and imi i I here, 

embarrassed hiin. This occasioned her visit toLanlri 
in June. In consequence of the letter whirl 
him, Riembauer soon afterwards went to Ratisbor 
her some money and promised mare, but strictly etij 
her not to come near him at Lauterbaeh. He was ui 

r, to keep bis promise, anil 

a priest residing at ¥ , about fifteen 

from Lauterbaeh ; but requested leave, before finally 
entering his service, to visit her friends. In the afti 
of the 1st of November 1807, she left ber new master's 
j house, taking with her an umbrella with the priest's im- 

I tials, P. D., engraved on the handle. From that 
| she had never been heard of, Until the discovery of her 
remains, it had been supposed that she had been drowned 
iu one of the torrents which cross that inounlainoui 
country, and her body swept into the Danube; or toll 
she had been destroyed by a notorious brigand, who at tint 

time infested the neighbourhood of Ratisbon, and was en- 
roled the next year. A few days after her disappearance, 

the priest of P , suspecting li«r to be at Thomashof, 

wrote to Riembauer, ana begged bim to tell her U 
■he had changed her mind as to entering his service, 
he wished to have his umbrella returned to him. 
baud's answer was, th.it he knew nothing about her or the 
umbrella. Ii was found, however, in his possession, still 
marked with the initials of its original owner. It was 
further ascertained thai Riembauer had lived a rery clii- 
lohate life, and that his profligacy, and the new- 
ling it, had led him into espeMea far exceed 
lawful means, and supplied therefore by fraud and 
tion. One of Catherine's accusations, th.it be had 
the active cause of the deaths of her mother and sister, 
was not substantiated. It was proved, indeed, thai i 
their illness ltiembauer had kept them secluded, and had 
allowed no priest or pi man to approai h iin-io. 

but when their bodies were disinterred no decisive 
of poison were found. The better opinion sei 
that they had caught from an Austrian soldier, whom tlirr 
received and nursed in the parsonage, tho miiilar; 
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then raging in Bavaria, and bad died naturally, though 
perhaps for want of attention and medical treatment. 

In England the matter would now have been ripe fur 
decision. That, on the 1st of November, 1&IJ7, Anns 
Eichstaedter was murdered at Thomashof would have 
. nsidered as proved. AIL that a jury would have 
had to decide was, whether they believed the statement 
heriueor Ibat of Riembauer. There was no physical 
improbability in Catherine'! story. Anna Eichstaedter 
was indeed a rigorous woman, but llicmbauer was a 
powerful man, and probably exceeded her in strength as 
much as she exceeded the generality of women. It was, 
without doubt, morally improbable) that a man of reputa- 

fo r piety should have been guil ty of a frightful crime ; 
hut against this were to be set fargreater opposing improba- 

■-. In the first place, there was a physical difficulty in 
Kiembauer's narrative. Magdalciiawas small and weak ; it 
seemed impossible that she could have overpowered a tall 
strong woman. Then her mildness and softness of dis- 
position were as remarkable as Hiembmier's sanctity. In 
I, srease, loo, there waa almost an absence of motive. She 
could hm bad no hatred uf Anna Eichstaedter, for she 
had never s?cn her before, and she could not have hoped 
■ in her place in Riembaucr's household by com- 

m a maroer almost in his presence. On the other 
band, Bicostscdtcr's death relieved Riembaaer from an 
enemy who threatened to ruin his reputation, step his 
advancement, and perhaps destroy his means of exist- 
ence. The subsequent conduct of the parties, too, is 

lent only with 1 1 1 •_■ theory of Riembeuar'i guilt. 
At first sight indeed it seems strange, on thBt suppo- 

. that the widow and her daughter should have 
continued to live with him. Hut they bad venerated 
him up to that time | he bad subjected their minds by 
the ascendency of his station, talents, and knowledge; he 
was th"ir spiritual director, and ho had made himself 
master of their property. ' In the other hand, if he were 

nt— that he, a man, as he represented himself, of 
scrupulous piety, should have shielded a murderess and 
lier accomplice, should huve allowed them to bury in his 
own outhouse the body of his murdered friend, and should 
have retained them till their deaths as his sole domestic 
associates, is inconceivable. 

lie would probably have been tried at the first assizes 
after Catherines information was laid; the proceedings 
could scarcely have outlasted one day ; and unless there 
were some technical flaw, unless the copyist perhaps left 
out in the indictment the words ' then and there,' or 
bichstaedler's name Hannah, instead of Anna, or 
Mary instead of Maria, the judge would have summed up 
unfavourably, and the jury would hive convicted him 
without leaving the box. 

i, obtained by balancing conflicting im- 
probabili ties, however deeply the preponderating scale may 
incline, does not satisfy a German jurist. In the first 
place, the ptooi of the tlntt-Kstimd, the physical fact of the 
murder, was imperfect. The wound, which had caused 
death by dividing the arteries of the neck, had reached 

keleton, therefore— and, after six years, 
only a skeleton remained — showed no injury, and the thnt- 
bftwl, as we have seen, ought to be proved by inspection. 
And, secondly, Catherine was only a single witness, ■ 
evidence, therefore, only a half proof. The im Icnmftmgi 
-. therefore, who had no more doubt as to Hiem- 
baucr's guilt than an English juryman would have had, 
directed his wholeeneryy, and his whole skill, to the lead- 
ing or drawing him to a full confession. Hut ho had to 
deal with a man as determined, and perhaps as sagacious 
as himself, who had long meditated his defence, and was 
reaolved that neither fatigue, nor shame, nor despon- 
dency, nor evrn the horrors of an indefinite imprisonment, 
should force him to assist in his own condemnation. For 
four years the contest continued. llicmbauer endured 
ninety-nine formal examinations; besides confrontations 
parate witnesses which Feuerbach calls innumer- 
able. The depositions tilled forty -two folio volumes. Still 
little progress was made. The accused generally acted 



the part of a persecuted Christian, who hears with pa- 
tience the falsehoods and the misrepresentations by which 
he is assailed. If he sometimes broke into the sudden 
anger of a calumniated man, he instantly apologized, and 

1 into the mild tone and half smile which marked 
his BOBl demeanour. Sometimes, indeed, in a confronta- 
tion, he assumed the dignity of a preacher, and rebuked 
the witnesses for their perjury ; sometimes he burst into 
laughter at the absurdity of their inventions: and some- 
times he wept over his own oppressed and defenceless 
state— a prey to all his own enemies and to all those of 
the church, inspired and directed by Satan himself; and 
snneiimes he had recourse to the most vehement asseve- 
rations. ' If he stood on the scaffold,' he said, ' with a 
thousand devils before him, he could only repeat with his 
last breath his former story. His heart,' he assured the 
judge, • was as spotless as snow. He only wished that his 
bosom were transparent. How was it possible that a priest 
could commit murder, and continue his priestly functions, 
knowing, as he must know, that the murder made him 
ipsnfoclo irregular and excommunicated, and guilty of a 
fresh and mortal sin whenever he administered the Bacra- 
Was it conceivable that any man in his senses 
would touch the divine elements with hands stained with 
innocent blood, and incur the probability of temporal 
punishment and the certainty of denial damnation?' 

i-bach has given us, at some length, part of one of 
these examinations. It began at four in the afternoon of 
the 1st of November, th» anniversary of the murder. 
From ibat time until midnight, the judge strove to con- 
vince bis understanding, by showing the separate and the 
i.«ininl.itivc force of the evidence against him, and Ul 
his conscience, by urging the wickedness as well as the 
folly of persisting iu falsehood. For eight consecutive 
hours he remained apparently unaffected. At length the 
judge suddenly raised a cloth, under which lay a human 
skull. ' This,' he Baid, 'is the skull >.f Anal Btchatai 

still remarkable by these rows of beautiful teeth.' 
Riembauer sprang up from his chair, looked wiMI;, at the 
judge, but immediately resumed his composure find his 
HxH smile, placed himself so as to avoid looking at the 
skull in front, an. I answered, 'My conscience is at ease. 
This day eight years, as I returned from Pirkwang, I found 

that skull, and the body of which it formed a part, Ifbag 
dead iu my room. If it could speak, it would say, Iilem- 
bauer was my friend, not my murderer. You see that I 
breathe freely in its presence. 1 am not a criminal, but 
a victim." When the whole of that long day's examina- 
tion had been read over and signed by him, the judge 
again led him in front of the skull, and again exhorted 
him to repent and confess. Ho was not unaffected, but 
soon resumed his tranuuillity and his smile, and ex- 
claimed, addressing the skull, ' Oil ! if you could speak, 
you would prove mi veracity.' 

At length, on the !2Cth of October, 1810, the Inquiry 
was terminated, oiid the papers were sent to Munich Im 
the decision uf the superior court ; the court which in- 
quires, and that which decides, being, as we have 
always distinct. On the 1st of October, 1817 (the date 
is material, as showing the pace at which justice moves 
in Germany), the matter came on for discussion by the 
superior court. How long that discussion would have 
lasted, or what would have been tbo decision, we do not 
know ; for on the eighth day it was interrupted by a com- 
munication from the court at Landsbut. On the IMh uf 
October, the prisoner had asked for an audience, and hid 
declared that he had prayed to the Holy fJhost to assist 
his memory, arid was now convinced that the story in 
which he had persisted for four years was incorrect; and 
that in fart it was the widow Fraaenknecht, nut the 
daughter, who had committed the murder. It was ubvi- 
ous that his resolution Was giving way; his appetite had 
begun to fail, and on the 20th he asked for another au- 
dience, on the ground that he feared his mind was becom- 
ing disturbed, and hoped that a frank confession might 
give him ease. In that audience he tin on his 

knees before the judge, implored that his Irinl might bo 
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brettght to an end, slid that h« was tired of life, and 
driven almost wild by spectral appearances. Visions of 
I hose whom be had known, aud of others whom ho had 
not known, appeared in his cell, and for three nights fol- 
lowing, immediately after tho Ave Maria, he had beard 
■ dull awful sound, resembling that of a muffled drum. 
But still he could not bring himself to confess. WbfD 
the judge remarked, that the length of the impiiry. ami 
the consequent injury to his mind and body, were his own 
fault, be answered, that his misery arose not, as the judge 
1 to hint, from consciousness of unrevealed guilt, 
but from sleepless nights — and that he had already told 
all that he knew, and all that lie believed. Bat there 
was something in his manner that induced the judge to 
return to the attack. He again went overall the impro- 
babilities, the inconsistencies, and the detected falsehoods 
of the prisoner's story — again reproached him with the 
folly, the wickedness, and the degradation of persisting in 
untruth — and again urged him to relieve biseonsci i 
a full confession. Feuerbaoh was a man of great powers, 
bulb of rOttOding and pel-suasion, and Kiembaucr, broken 
down, both ili.-i.-aHy and ntally, DOW gave up the con- 
tent. ' Yes,' he said, ' Mr Commissioner, you are right. 
Mi health is tinting every day, and I feel that LI. 
tli inp,' that 1 can now do is to admit my guilt. But while 
I take this decided step, let me implore the royal | 
lion for my innocent children. And now you may take 

down my confession. Catherine's evidence is essentially 
true. It was I who deprived Anna Eiehstuedter of life.' 

The confession lasted through thirteen audiences. The 
material facts of that portion which I-'euerbach has re- 
ported, are as follows: — 

■ ri. c letters ti.at I received from Anna Eichstaodter 
filled tac oitb terror. Unless 1 would provide for the 
child, and receive her into my house, she threatened to 
denounce me to my ecclesiastical superiors. The result 
of nn v isit to her at Itatisbon increased my alarm. 1 ex- 
plained in her my pecuniary embarrassments, and the 
impossibility of my receiving bet*; but she would listen to 
no excuses, and could be convinced by no arguments. Ml 
honour, my position, my powers of being useful, all (hat I 
valued in the world was at stake. I often reflected 00 
the principle laid down by my old tutor, Father Hern dirt 
Battler, In his Ethica Christiana — a principle which he 
often explained to his youug clerical pupils — ' That it is 
lawful to deprive another of life, if that be the only ; 
of pmerriOg one's own honour and reputation. For 
duable than life; ami if it he lawful to 
protect one's life by destroying an assailant, it must ul.oi- 
ously be lawful to use similar means to protect one's 
honour.' My ease appeared to me to fall precisely within 
this principle. I thought if this wicked woman should 
pursue me to Lauterbach, and do what she threat I U, mi 
honour is lost. 1 shall be disgraced throughout the rflo- 
cese, the consistory will remove me, and my property will 
b for want of my superintendence. Father Haider's 

Erinciple became, therefore, my i/iVfe (fatal , 

ul though, from the time of my return mom Balisbofl 
until i itioa of the act, it was never oot of my 

thoughts, I had not arranged any plan for carrying it into 
ll ion. 
' The day of payment of the allowance for the child 
arrived and passed, atid I could not send it. 1 had it not, 
and wis unable to borrow it; and 1 lived in eoflstanl 
terror of Kichstaedter's appearance. At length, on the 
evening of All Soul's Day. a.-, 1 »...-, n'torahagtany house 

with Magdalen a, I saw a woman enter before us, whom I 
recognised as Eichstacdter. I overtook her in the pas- 
sage, and took her up stairs. Saltler's precept rushed on 
md; I »aa tempted to throw her down from the 
landing-place ; and even now 1 cannot tell what pre- 
vented me. Perhaps it occurred to DM th.it the might 
not be killed by t he fall, and then matters would be worse 
than before. When »e got into my room she renewed her 
demand, that therhitd's. maintenance •hootd bo paid, and 
that 1 should lake her into my house; and 1 loowed to 
her again and wain, thai neither the one nor tho other 



ible. Finding her deaf to all reasoning, I left her 
on tolu pretext, went downstairs, and arm 
with a knife and a razor. In doing this, I scarcely think 
that I was a free agent. Perplexity for tl '. an«l 

Let i r for the future — hi i 

Sattlrr\s principle, aud inability to find any other meaca* 
of extrication — so confused me, that I hardly knew what 

1 was about. When I came back, she began again to storm 
and tu threaten ; and I came behind her as the vax>'. '. 
and tried to stab her in the Ifcroal with the knite. It 
was too blunt, aud I let it fall and attempted to si. 
her. It was then that I tnhl her to repent, for that the 
must die, and that she prayed so earnestly for h--r ! 
failed again, and then took the m/.irfrom my pocket, an, 1 
made a deep cut in her neck. I immediately sa« 
wonnd was mortal. She remained atari 

slant or two, and I said, ' Anna, 1 beg forgr. ■ 
t-iod and from you. Vou wuiild have it si. 1'ray to (Jod 
■e your sins, and 1 will giseyou abaolut ; 
her absolution — this being a d 
She was now beginning to fall, and I supported her 
the arms, and laid her down softly on the floor. 1 I 
In ber aide, and gave her spiritual 

breath was flown. Two days after, I buried her; and a* 
the bands bad stitiened in an altitude of entreaty, thry 
rote above the grave, and I was forced to remove t 1 

1 have nothing more to relate about litis fnelafti 
except that I have frequently applied masses to her 
and that her death has always been a source of grief to 
me, though the motives which led me to effect it were 
praiseworthy. These motives — my only moUrea- 
to save tho credit of my honourable profession, and to 
prevent the many evils aud crimes which a scandals", 
posure must have occasioned. Had I nut at. 
with my people, 1 would have submitted to that exposure, 
lint If the faults of t priest, revered as I wst, had hoeii 
revealed, many men would have thought that my example; 
justified their sins— others would have lost confidence in 
their clergy — and seine, perhaps, might have thought t»- 
ligion a fable. As these calamities could be prevented 
only by the getting rid of Anna Kichstae.ltcr, I his forced 
to get rid of her. The end was good — ber death was tho 
only means. Therefore I cannot believe that it waa • 

crime, Tho same motive induced mo to endure year 
after year, the misery of a dungeon. At toon as I bad 

to believe it to be the will of fiod that I - 
myself reroal what I had done, 1 nude, a full confession.' 

So corrupt, indeed, was liioinbauei s moral sens, 
he believed even Ins hypocrisy tohace been a virtue. • My 
failings,' _he said on another occasion, ' so far u.» 

were failings, were tho incidents of my position. 
were the failings of celibacy [atKbctmautt 
never disturbed my conscience : for 1 could defend them, 
both by reasoning and by examples taken from rcclcsiasv- 
tical history; and 1 think that I deserve credit 

aogeq my a ndeel at to give no pubOa u flaunt;.' 
fn the 1st of August) I"" 1 " - , more titan five yean after 
the trial began, and about eight months after it . 
hat • I.-, n 'n;r. d to have terminated bj Riernbauer'a 
confession, judgment was pronounced. He was. declared 
guilty of murder, and sentenced to indefinite imprison- 
ment, in a fortress. 



INFLUENCE OF EXTERNAL AGENTS OS THE 
WELFARE OF THE l'l'oPLE. 

LIGHT, STUCCTtJRI.. AND IMI U.SAI ECOXOMT OY IiWKI.UMM. 

In desolating influence of external pollution has already 
occupied our attention ; and countless examples, forming 
an irrefragable body of evidence, have Convinced us that, 
by its removal, the working pari of the population voultl 

be relieved from much of that dix-miilort and disease 
to which they are at present subjected. We I 



'. iliu hand* linvuig breu i 1 . 
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•tep onward, and affirm that the measure of light enjoyed 
in dwellings, their structure anil general appearance, 
and the whole of their internal arrangements, vsft a 
powerful influence on the physical and moral well-being 
of the people. 

However clean the locality, and comfortable the cxter- 
Dil appearance of a cottage, if it has a low ceiling and little 
light, these will hare a depressing effect on Us inmates. 
Still more will it injure their tastes and deteriorate their 
habits, and afford an almost certain indication of a mind 
already debased, if the greater part of the glass in the. 
little windows is broken, and its place supplied with paper, 
old rags, anil old hats— a sight which too often meets 
our view among the dwellings of the poor. Ludicrous ami 
absurd though the sentiment may appear to the incon- 
siderate, we still hazard the affirmation, that such sights arc 
not merely symptomatic of disorder, but a fruitful source 
of degradation and disease. The light of heaven is essen- 
tial to the cheerfulness of the mind and the elevation of 
the moral feelings. It is well known to be a powerful 
Stimulant, infusing activity and liveliness into the system, 
and producing a happy and exhilarating effect on the 
animal spirits. The Highland Sc" .ami, there- 

fore, conferred a far greater boon upon bin than the pea- 
sant may be willing to admit, when they offered a prize 
for the best form of a cottage-window, and when Ham 
M Tul loch of Glasgow produced one in small squares, 
which could be replaced, when broken, at twopence three- 
farthings each. There was thus little temptation either 
to the landlord or the labouring man to delay the replac- 
ing of broken panes, and to deform the windows, and shut 
out the light of heaven by unseemly substitutes. 

Light is not only essential to cheerfulness and comfort 
— enlivening to the spirits and elevating to the mind — it 
is likewise conducive, in a high degree, to physical de- 
velopment, and the prevention and mitigation of certain 
kinds of disease. A variety of experiments have been 
made by eminent medical men, which prove tin.' truth of 
our statement. It is well known that frogs, in passing 
from the egg to maturity go through an intermediate 
state, in which they are called tadpoles. Dr Edwardl 
took a number of them in this state, divided them into 
two portions, and placed them under water in precisely 
similar circumstances, with this exception, that the one 
portion was exposed to light, and the other was not. This 
difference had the remarkable effect of retarding the 
transformation of the tadpoles into the state of perfect 
frogs. The same influence maybe observed in the ve- 
getable world. Keep a plant in total darkness, in pro- 
per soil, and with sufficient moisture, and a flower may 
spring from it, but it will be perfectly destitute of colour; 
while, on the other hand, we know that in tropical countries, 
where the light of the sun shines longest and most in- 
tensely, all flowersarc distinguished by the extreme brilli- 
ancy and depth of their colours. The same physician has 
assured us, as the result of his experience, that persons who 
live in caves and cellars, or in very dark and narrow streets, 
are ape to produce deformed children : and that men 
who work in mines are liable to disease and deformity be- 
yond what the simple closeness of the air would be likely 
to produce. Even healthy children of perfect develop- 
ment are apt to become deformed and rickety if kept in 
darkness during the early yean of infancy. It is well 
known also to medical practitioners, that scrofula is most 
frequently met with in dark houses, and narrow lanes and 
alleys. Ilupuytren, a celebrated continental physician, 
relates the ease of a lady whoso maladies had LatHed the 
skill of several eminent practitioners. This lady resiih.nl 
in a dark room in one of the narrow streets of Paris, into 
wbicb the sun never shone. A fter a careful examination, 
be was led to refer her complaints to the absence of light, 
ami recommended her removal to a more cheerful 
lion. The change was followed by the most beneficial 
result, and her complaints somi after vanished. Sir James 
Wjrlie has also given a remarkable instance of the infiu- 
rroborative e juat cited, He 

•tales that the diseases on lie dark tide of an extensive 



barraok at St Petersburg bad been uniformly, and for 
many years, in the proportion of three to one, to those ofl 
the other side exposed to strong light. 

Numerous other instances might be adduced to prove 
the usefulness of a liberal share of heaven's light to the 
human body ; but enough has been said to make out a 
cose against the abodes of darkness; and so very important 
ton i lie writer reckon this point, and so impolitic does he 
deem any measure which prevents the poor from enjoy- 
ing a full share of the sun's happy influence, that he I 
suaded it will be a subject for wonder, a century benre, 
that any thing should have been done at this time cf day 
to shut out the light of heaven from the dwellings of our 
peasantry anduurindusiri Ml mechanics. Darkness, like 
sleep, is a symbol of death ; and it is not a little remark- 
able that nearly two-thirds die during night, chiefly, it 

is believed, because the weakened body, deprived of even 
the slightest stimulus — the gentle stimulus of solar light 
— sinks fairly exhausted into everlasting rest! ' Truly the 
light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is to behold the 
sun.' ' God said let then; be light,' and he said it lor a 
»i»' |Od h -ii'"' "lent purpose ; and why should men con- 
vert the light into darkness? Why should the forests and 
the fowls of heaven and the green earth rejoice in the 
light, and man alone shut out from himself (he cheering 
rays of the great luminary of heaven ? 

And not only light, but the structure and internal ap- 
pearance of a dwelling has its effect on the inmates, 'i .-■ 

use the words of the working people themselves, given in 
Mr Chad wick's report on their sanatory condition — they 
soon become 'a-piece' with their dwellings. If these 
are light, airy, and clean, they have a happy influ ■: 
elevating the taste of the tenants ; whiie tenements of an 
inferior character and construction, apart altogether frcm 
the over-crowding of the inmates, have a down-bringing 
tmtkMTa It may be said, that wherever good taste and 
cleanly habits exist, they will seek a cleanly and tasteful 
dwelling — and so undoubtedly they will ; but what we 
contend for is this, that however small the share oflbcM 
qualities generally possessed by the poor, they are often 
entirely deprived of it by the general aspect of their ibodes, 
without being aware of the unhallowed influence I Inch 
hangs over them ; and, on tho other hand, they have 
given ample and most unequivocal evidence that they am 
desirous of improvement in their habitations, by their 
willingness to pay for more abundant supplies of water, 
and other useful and indispensable accessories to health 
and comfort. That the structure and general aspect of a, 
dwelling has a kind of as-imulating influence on the in- 
mate might be proved from many cases, not a few of 
which ore scattered over the reports on tho health of 
towns, and the one of Mr Chadwick above referred to. 
Let the following serve as a specimen :— • A female ser- 
vant was married. Her attention to cleanliness before 
marriage was very great. Her bright hair was neatly 
braided beneath a snowy cap, she wore a smooth whito 
apron, and her whole dress was kept in great order. 
On her marriage she was removed to a wretched hovel 
built of rough stones, and not sufficient to keep out 
the rain (as too many, especially of our farm cottages, 
arc). I saw her tliei-e, but what a change I Her face 
dirty, her hair in confusion, mid her whole appearance* 
a picture of disorder. Both she and her husband, discon- 
tented with their home, became too frequent in their 
visits to the nhi-hous.-, and alL threatened instant ruin, 
when circumstances put it in their power to remove to a 
hew clean cottage. and the Wrf rapidly became herself 
again.' Such facts speak volumes to the people, and tell 
(hem, in tunes nut t'. be mistaken, that they should Hot 
succumb to the influence exerted ever I Inni by these ex- 
ternal causos. but courageously resist them, and they will 
gain the victory. Had the woman whose case we have 
II imk-Ii energy and determination as 
goed taste, ibfl WOOld ratfatr have act her house in order, 
than yield to the depressing influence which it wielded 
over fieri lint linding it to be the case that men, and 
more especially females, In the lower walka of life, gite 
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way to those influences instead of struggling against 
them, we plead with the philanthropic to put thera in 
more luvour.itle Gitcmastmcas— t« bring: » hallo* 
■iacmti bear upon ih<*m, by putting it in t luir 

"ii reasonable tonus to oecup. clean, cheerful, well 

noted dwelling*. Tba homm of the poor should be 
subject hi certain public sanatory regulations, and be fre- 
quently Inapt I ! Ii ,!th. Groat im- 

1 1 ■■ n t dm bct'n effected, by bringing stringent police 

regulations to bear on the public lodging-houses for the 

- ; and \vc seo no good reason why 

: ■ pour and l ab o rin g e l sav es should not 

besubject to a rimibr Inspection, 1 1 doe* not necessarily 

imply inquisitorial prying into domestic matters, but has 

i to comfort! and chiefly lathe w Mnlnn n* and itne* 
tural arrangements of the building. It is well known 
that, to landlords who will so far degrade themselves as to 
submit to the drudgery and meanness necessary for their 
management, low and ruinous houses bring a much higher 

, in proportion to their worth, than good houses; 
and this is one reason why so many of then exist. Hut 
why should avaricious landlords be permitted to let damp, 

ling, ruinous houses, to those whose necessity's com- 
pel them to inhabit such hovels ? Are not these the nur- 

>t" rice and >. 
Of the public to uphold hospitals, and prisons, and peniten- 
tiaries, to receive the miserable outcasts of these miserable 
dwellings, wbije the |>roprielors of them will dn nothing 
i i aid others in the work of benevolence ? The same 
authority and the same benevolent philanthrophy that 
puts down a smoke? work, or a bone-du-t maiiuf.it •< 

one of our most public thoroughfares, should suppress, by 
Jii •an-ol'-<>uild power, these wretched abodes, and point 
ur to better dwelling. We rejoice to find the work 
rination begun. Much good baa been effected in 
Edinbmvb, though a vast deal still remains to be done ; 
and In GHaagvrj and other town of the west of Scotland, 
public companies arc in course of formation to root out 
these old and miserable abodes of which we have spoken — 
open up new streets for lungs to tho great city — and | ire- 
pare cottages for the labouring classes, which will make 
than more comfortable, and yield a fair remuneration to 
tba proprietors. 

It is somewhat difficult as well as delicate to enter 
minutely on the internal economy of habitations. We 
write chiefly of the bouses of the working classes, and 
their apartments being generally few in number and small 
in dimensions — nay, often limited to asinglcapartmcnt — 
it is not easy to bring such arrangements as might he 
thought dcsireablo into active operation, from want of 
space and other causes. For the present, therefore, we 
waive any discussion on the location of beds and fire- 
places, which may perhaps receive some notice, under the 
general head of Ventilation, in a subsequent paper, and 

shall confine our observations to the Surt'Lr of VrATS h. 

Water, Air, and h'ovd, arc essential not only to man's 
comfort, but to his very existence j and in proportion to 
the deficiency of supply of any one of these to the work- 
ing classes, will be the amount of their own deterioration, 

and the extent of the pernicious influence thereby re- 
flected on society at large. If duty alone prompted us to 
furnish an abundant supply, wc might find some cause for 
the neglect in the selfishness of man ; but interest calls 
upon us with equal earnestness to look after these bene- 
volent provisions for the humbler classes. We con line 
our remarks in this paper to the supply of water, as one 
of the most important elements in social and domestic 
economy. Let it be withheld from the many, for the 
purposes or persons!, local, and domestic cleanliness, and 
the contagion thence arising will soon be found in the 
highest circles of society. Knowing this to bo the case, 

it is astonishing to find the supply of water so Insufficient 
in almost every part of the country. In some things, the 
present ago has made advances on the past, and left fhe 
ancients far in the rear. Uut in the supply of water for 
the masses of tho population, wo are still far behind what 
the Komans were two thousand years ago. They thought 



nothing of bringing in water to the people at Ui- 
of the state, by twenty a ■; 
more than 2(10 miles '. Taking the popul , 
three millions, including children and slaves, c 
vidu.il i 'innd a supply of 100 gallon 

water da.il ■.-. What are our supplies compared ' 
M I. lie London COutd bo plied from i 

river, and from a model., 

aqueduct often miles in length, the former hii 
thirty, and the latter not more than five galhooi 
each person! This may at first view mm abun 
when the quantity which shotildbeased for publii 

i acted, very little will remain for perron 
:se. In casting our eyes over one of the 
furnished in the late government report, »rm 
with astonishment to find the following remark 
Of deficient supply in large towns : — Letewtel 
11.711 li.aisrs, and has no public supply of war 

linglnni has II, CI, I which only 350< 

plied by (he water com; rraingbam fa 

houses, and not more than 6o0O, or a fifth of t 
ai« supplied. AVc can add to this a case in Sooth 
has come under our on notice. The town of I) 
a population of nc a i iaihit! 

do proper public supply of wad ■- are a 

open to the people, but these are not adequate t 
ply of their domestic wants, far lets to the cleans 
streets and lanes of the town. The deficiency li 
made up by water sold at a high price in carts. 
sequence of all this is great local impurit 

ing the ut it vigilance of tie .,1 a Cot 

< if typhus fever. Thai 
city whicli forms an hon 

mon rule . Now York, by the t'rotou aqueduct, 
nish 180 gallons per day to each indivi ,h. 
It gives us pleasure also tu notice, that Glasgov 

to forin another example, ere long, when the n< 

I ompanj have brought into that cit 
water of Loch Katrine. 

It is important to inquire e, hat i; the 
of the stinted supply P Why have not the labour! 
a stirricknt quantity of water for person.il abli 

for culinary uses'' It has been alleged that th< 

capable of appreciating ibe advantages e 

or domestic cleanliness. This impression, it" we! 

would certainly render nugatory all efforts lo be 

condition. But the allegation is grour.il! 

is only applicable to tho v-rv lowest and most 

the people. We are Dot very sanguine, indeed 
cold bath will lie very generally used in tl. 
nature' of the climate is a barrier to this, and ifc 
among us the same natural era' Ing for tin 
warmer clime of Franco. Still we are porsni 
ourartizans and mechanics em apprecial 
vate comparative cleanlih'-- win i tba means a 
their reach. The chief reason • by many of tl 
become indifferent, If not Insensible to tl 
cause facility has not been afforded them. 1 1 
liberate opinion of her Majesty's commissions! 
health of towns, that the aboTc allegation ' is a c 
neons view of the feelings' of the poorer classes. 
of this, abundant evidence hat been adduced, 
witnesses examined before the commit 
owners of cottages, gave it in evidence, that t! 
warmly expressed their willingness to \ 
supply; and that an increased rental had been 
after the water had been introduced into their i 
Mr Smith, an owner of cottages at Preston, at 
his tenants agreed to pay him twopence a 
slant supply laid iu to their dwellings, but thi 
not charged ittothem, H he found that be was si 
repaid by the improved demand for his houses, 
witnesses too, have given evidence as to I 
provoment in the cleanliness, as well as Ibe lies 
people, where Ibis Important change has been 
their houses. 

Notwithstanding such facts as these, it ! 
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thai the poorer classes would Dot pay for an abundant 
supply of water laid in to their dwellings. Even although 
tli is were true, still we would contend for its being fur- 
nished either at the public expense, or by the landlord, 
whose interest it would so plainly promote. But we re- 
bat the charge of unwillingness to pay, In our Urge 
town*, the paw hive hitherto paid a most extravagant 
price for watT In such places as Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where then' an ' snic-pants,' or stand-pipes for the poor, 
they pay n price which is more than four times lliu rata 
charged for a private sn^ply to a house. This arises from 
the water being doled out in small quantities, and by the 
01 su; i-rintcndent of the 'sale-pant,' who receives a 
high commission for his trouble. Arid hi addition to the 
high price, the poor are subjected to great loss of lime, 
waiting to hare their vessels filled, not to speak of the 
drudgery of carrying it a considerable distance to tbeir 
housci. These facts arc better than abstract arguments, 
and strongly incline us to the belief that the labouring 
part of the population are at once able to appreciate the 
value of cleanliness and comfort, and would cheerfully pay 
for a plentiful supply of water. 

The best means for procuring sueli a supply has long 
been a dilfteult question. But light is now beginning to 
dawn on this point, and on tin- public mind. 'I "he 
whole of the evidence laid before the government com- 
mission goes to establish the position, that two or more 
companies professedly competing in one town, afford no 
real guarantee to the public that they shall be furnished 
with the purest water 91 tho most reasonable price. Pri- 
vate individuals and joint stock companies embarking in 
any such enterprise, naturally seek the best possible re- 
turn for the capital invested, and hesitate to supply the 
houses of the poor unless landlords become responsible. 
While the exposure to the evils of competition by a second 
company, in a locality where only one exists, imposes a 
salutary check on the conduct of managers — still tin: in- 
vestment of a second capital in the same town, with its 
ctatt" of officers, and maintenance and management of 
works, renders it necessary for the public to poy more for 
their water than they would do under one company pro- 
perly constituted and well regulated. Under this convic- 
tion, tbe commission on the health of towns has issued 
several recommendations, which, if acted on, will secure to 
all classes a cheap and abundant supply of this first ne- 
cessary to life, comfort, and cleanliness. 

With these important recommendations, we close our 
observations for the present, reserving the influence of 
ventilation and food for luture consideration : — 

1 With tbe view of ensuring a sufficient supply and pro- 
per distribution of water to all classes, wo recommend 
that it be rendered imperative on the local administrative 
body, charged with the management of sewerage and 
drainage, to procure a supply of water in sufficient quan- 
tities, not only for the domestic wants of the inhabitants, 
but also for cleansing the streets, scouring the sewers and 
drains, and the extinction of fire. For this purpose, we 
recommend that the said body have power to contract 
with companies or other parties, or make other necessary 
arrangements. 

' We recommend that, on the establishment of new 
companies, it be made a condition that the local adminis- 
trative body be enabled to purchase the works after the 
lapse of a certain number of years, upon certain terms, 
and upon a rate of interest to be fixed ; and that, with a 
view to economy, competition between water companies 
be discouraged as far m practicable. 

' We recommend, that as soon as pipe* arc laid down 
and a supply of water can be afforded to the inhabitants, 
all dwelling-houses capable of benefiting by such supply 
be rated in the same way as for sewerage and other local 
purposes ; and the owners of small tenements be made 
liable to pay the rates for water, as we have already re- 
commended in respect to drainage. 

1 We recommend that every facility bo afforded to 
furnish supplies of water to public baths and wash-houses 
(bat may be established for the use of the poorer cl i n et V 



_ We Mold have wished that it had come within the pro- 
vince of this commission to suggest the abolition of the 
tax on soap. It would have formed an admirable corol- 
lary to these valuable recommendations. 



AN ASCENT OF THE WETTERIIOKN, 

BV PUOKESSon AQASSIZ. 

Tin: natural history of glaciers has recently attracted the 
public attention in a high degree. The descriptions of 
/. and the theories be has proposed concerning 
these rivers of ice, in which they arc regarded as one of 
the moat powerful and universal agents in producing 
leal changes, have drawn many naturalists to study 
l hem in their native valleys. The controversies between 
him and our distinguished countryman 1'rofessor Forbes, 
have still farther increased the interest of scientific men 
in the true structure of the ice of which they are com- 
posed, and lathe cause of their progressive motion. Every 
■tamer parties of naturalists have taken up their abode 
the glaciers, in order to watch their progress and 
chronicle the various phenomena they present. One of 
the principal stations is on a rising ground on the left side 
of Ait glacier, where a Swiss naturalist, M. Dollfus- 
Ausseit, bos erected a hut about eight thousand feet Eng- 
lish above the sea. Here he was this summer visited for 
a few days by Agassiz, and at that time an expedition was 
undertaken to the top of one of ihe highest peaks of the 
Bcrner Obcrland. This was the northern pinnacle of the 
Wctterhorn, 12,300 feet above the sea, two of tbe guides 
being the only persons who had ever previously ascended 
it. The preparations for tbe ascent were made on Tues- 
day the 20th July, and the party consisted of AgosMz and 
two others, with four guides. One of the party has given 
an account of tbeir adventures, of which the following is a 
translation : — 

On the 29th the weather seemed by no means propiti- 
ous ; but the barometer was rising, the dew-point fell, aud 
a favourable wind blowiog from the mountains towards 
the (iriinsol, M. Dollfus assured us of a cloudless sky. 
Our design was to pass the night on the Col of the Lauter 
Aar, behind the glacier, and from this to ascend the 
peak. On the morning of tbe 30th our impatience forced 
us very early from bed, but a thick mist seemed to have 
frustrated all our preparations. Alxnit nine o'clock, how- 
ever, a favourable wind broke up the mass of vapour, and 
drove it in various forms along tbe walls of rock towards 
the Grimsdl. Suddenly the white firn shone out from 
the clouds, as if giving us a friendly salutation, and in- 
viting us by tho magic splendour of the sunshine to visit 
its dangerous peaks. All were soon in motion, each 
hastening to his appointed destination. Our party, pro- 
vided with veils and blue spectacles, to prevent the in- 
jurious effects of the snow on the eyes, proceeded with 
four heavily laden guides towards the top of the glacier 
of the Lauter Aar, whence our leader though l the Wetter- 
born would be most easily ascended, and which, at any 
rate, was the shortest road. The farther we proceeded 
the more plainly could we perceive the much •discussed 
striped structure of the ice. Small perpendicular layers, 
which run in the direction of the axis of the glacier, are 
coloured alternately white and blue, and appeared par- 
ticularly beau tiful under newly removed stones, or on tba 
walls of the yawning chasms, even to a great depth, w here 
the evaporation of the ice had not obliterated the pheno- 
menon, which proceeds from alternate layers, arranged 
aide by side, of glacier ice, formed from frozen snow, and 
of pure blue ice, from congealed water. Wc bad now 
almost left the region of organic nulure. Tho whole 
horizon was shut in by snowy alpine summits. 
naked declivities showed no trace of vegetation, except a 
few lichens that here and there covered the walls of gra- 
nite rock. The small black glacier- flea (Ditoria glaei- 
alii), which U found in masses under the Stones on the 
ice, was the solitary representative of the rich animal 
world we bad left behind to the valleys. We soon reach- 
ed the deceitful snowy covering of the glacier, which 
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higher np rests upon the firn (snow Dot yet consolidated 
into a glacier), and gradually passes sbovr into tLe per- 
petual snows of the summit. The perilous nature of the 
surface was sooo shown, when one of our guides, who had 
always boldly preceded the party in order to show us the 

way, suddenly sank down, lie bad broken through the 
•now over ■ chasm, which, however, was not broad enough 

lira him with his voluminous burden. Laasbing It 
the accident, he extricated himself with our assistance, 
and again took the lead, wholly Dncope sn icd about the 
I t-tle adventure, as he named it, that had befallen him. 

men, who have spent their whole lives in the high 
Alps, .. nttonaM to loon things! t h;«t no dai 

i enough to deprive then of their coolness ami self- 
possession. This coolness never forsakes them, even on 
the most, daneerous paths; it preserves tbein fr.on tboH 
false step) which the fearful almost inevitably makes, 
when the yawning abyss shows him the terrible BOOK - 

■sofa fall, aii'l HublCJ IhDDa 10 perform llBKWl 
incredible feats. In clambering along the small i l 
iny points of a perpendicular rock, descending t<> Ibc 
roost giddy depths Hlov, they can calculate correctly 
where lo> place theft lout, armed «ilh inm nails, so that 
"it sill not slip, anJ are inner Been to stumble where other 
M would do so a hundred times. As securely as 

we could walk on a small path in a meadow, without 
treading on the grass along its sides, so surely Mo we 6ce 
lit -mi walk along the narrow ridges, scarcely a foot broad, 
will, boce prejcipieea "M each band, or climb the perpen- 
dicular rocks, where a single false step would COM ihcm 
lives. 

We felt too active and vigorous, and oar expectations 
were t.-,. highly euiUd, t'i allow us to regard tbo mii- 
fbrtBBO of OUi" tuide as a had omen ; a feeling so ready to 
force itself even on the most intelligent men, when their 
strength is worn out and their physical confidence ex- 
hausted, We soon reached the middle of the semicircle 
formed bj Lbe chain of the Bchrackborn on the one aide, 
and that of the Schneehom on the other, and shut iti 
behind by tin* Col of the Aar. A short halt was employed 
I) mark out a line across the glacier, in order to dcler- 
;is motion near its origin. From this place the 
road led, sometimes over, sometimes round, the chasms 

in the glacier to the foot of the Col, whose rising wall 
d to ->:i r eyes almost perpendicular, and which on 
inexperienced lowlacdcr would have thought insurrm mi it - 
■bit. 'lbe plummet showed an inclination of 03 deg. on 
the wall of snow. A guide went first, cutting steps in 
the mow ; we followed mechanically in his footsteps, using 
ir hands and feet, and towards evening reached the : 
nmmil Where the three peaks Of the UVUerhorn— the 
Qoteaborn, the Mittelhom, and the northern or proper 
Wet I 'rborn— saluted us. After a short rest, the guides 
went in search of night quarters, as the sun was now 
drawing near the horizon, and wc preferred a dry bed of 
Mooes to the melting snow on which we sat. But they 
could not find any» here an overhanging rock or hollow, 
to shelter us from the wind and mist; everywhere only 
snow and sharp-cornered fragments of rock, With much 
gooil humour, the guides collected the smoothest stones 
and laid (hem beside each other : • There is a good pillow ! ' 
was the common remark, as one uf them rolled a stone 
of a huiulr.il weight into iu place. A wall, of rather 
loose materials, two feet high, was designed to protect us 
from the wind, whilst the .sky formed our only roof. Two 
buffalo skins were spread over the stones on the ground, 
and then our bed was ready. Each one. having first paid 
his respects to the provisions, rolled himself up in his 
woollen blanket, placed his hat for a pillow, and thus 
awaited the dark night, which drew on with wonderful 
splendour. A dark black cloudless skv, such as is never 
teen in the plains, was adorned with stars of unusual 
splendour ; and the white spectral summits of the Alps 
stood out in bold relief on the black background. Sleep- 
ing was out of the question, for the cold (the minimum 
thermometer fell below 2(1 deg. during the night) com- 
pelled us to draw close together, and we wore thus forced 



i in always in the same position, w 1 
almoal unendurable when a sharp corner of a stot 
on the sides. Vet no one ventured to wake tool 
his supposed sleep. Th 
was Ibus our only amusement, wberr 

lars, with fiery path?, ci 
j employed our n 

Long, long, it continued till the n> 
t he sunbeam! gilded the peal, 
one sprung up, nut loath to quit I 

Erepared to prosecute our journey. A great 
igf»« was left behind here, I. 

hag a hard froze u surfu 

gress over the crevices of the t.rindelwald gla 
has its source in this place. Me soon reacho * 
the Mittelhom, along which our road led, 
wall of vertical beds of slaty gneiss. wh:< ; 
the next snow field, l .qgcro 

where points of rock, mm 
often to bear the whole weight "f ll 
of some consequence to 
camion with which wc pro* ■ 
| hands at Ihe same time in the crei 
. the undaunted demeanour of ou. 
reach in safety the snow field, . 
the impression of our : uily ascend 

standing its abruptness. I 
we bad reached a plateau that was ne 
with the most dasxling white snow, ami 
view extended over groups of hills and vail 
The consistence of the snow, whit 
balls, tbe dryness of the skin notwithatandia 
exertion, and the force of the wind, allowed I 
reached a very considerable elevation. 
of the Wettorhorn, connected with ihe Col of I 
not laid down on the maps, because only iu od 
seen from below, (bey were supposed to be ridg« 
The three peaks of the Wetterhorn. Mi; ■ 
senborn, sprung up like rocky islands out i 
snow that covers this small mountain plain. 
Wetterhorn is the most imposing of the thr 
like an obelisk, with walls that exceed in »ter| 
roof of a church tower. Some of us looked dubi 
wards, considering whether it was possible to cl 
such acclivities ; yet no one ventured to express 
ing, but trusted implicitly in our guides, and 
further question followed the first of tliero, who 
with his axe in the places where tbe snow 
frozen. In the middle of the cone we made I 
as the rock was here visible, which was to us I 
great interest. On the Miitelhorn we bad left I 
line primary rocks, which rose in vertical beds to 
summit without being cos-ercd by any other I 
rock. Here we found a bluish-grey limestone c 
(lie summit, in thin layers, perfectly boruouU 
this rock is wholly wanting on all the surroundin 
tains. The compass showed the inclination of 
ou which we stood as 08 dog . which many may 
fabulous. Yet we reached the highest point i 
baring been drawn up bj the guides with a rope, 
six feet of the wall being almost perpendicular. 

The summit, which wc reached about ten o'clot 
a ridge from fifteen to twenty feet long, entiredj 
with loose snow. On the one side the drifiin 
north wind makes it overhang about two feet, on 1 
it forms a roundish hollow passing suddenly in 
pendirular wall. This, from its position, was 
hid from our view, since no one ventured to appt 
doping side, where the slippery snow would have i 
borne him down with it over the precipice. 
carefully avoided the projecting snow on the ot! 
which yielded even to the pressure of the hai 
felt most secure in a sitting posture. Thus we i 
close together, 12,300 feet above the sea, an< 
down with a reeling somewhat like tbat or Munch 
bis journey to the moon, when lie saw the dii 
earth below his feet. Who can describe 
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that stretched itself out before ns to the far horizon ! 
The mountain-laud of the Swiss, with its silver lakes, 
lay below us like a bas-relief. Behind the Jura, whose 
summit, though by no means strongly marked, was yet 
easily recognised, s bright green band poiiiU'il out the 
plains of France, from which the Vosgcs Mountains rose 
up and were continued on the right hand in the Sehvartt- 
wald. The conditio!! of the atmosphere was peculiarly 
favourable fori view, since purified by the showers of 
the previous day, it was remarkably transparent, and 
brought all objects very near. The immeasurable horizon 
was removed tosnefa a distaiuv, that enc almost fancied 
that the curvature of the earth was visible. Immediately 
below us lay (Srindelwald, where wc could count the 
panes of glass in the windows of the houses, nTiicb looked 
out from below tlio preen trees. How much might we 
not ban discovered with the telescope in this immense, 
panorama'.' But no one thought of usin? it, f.ir the raa- 
jestie impression of the whole was worth more than the 
satisfying of a minute curiosity. 

W'o remained a full hour above. The guides had 
employed the interval in hoisting a reel fl.ii;, a< a signal of 
the success of our undertaking. ( Mir watches admonished 
us that short enough lime was left to enable us to reach 
the hut before evening. We began our return without 
hesitation, though well ltnowiug that a difficult road is 
much more dangerous in the descent than the ascent. 
The steepest part was | i by aid of a rope which 

one of the guides held above ; then we s ought out our old 
footsteps and descended them slowly like a ladder. Ar- 
rived at the middle of that precipitous wall ol" snow, the 
foremoH guide sat down and slid to the bottom, giving 
blmtelf the right direction with his stick. He rushed 
down like an avalanche, enveloped in a cloud of snow. 
No time was left us for consideration ; the other guides 
sat down and we behind them, with our legs spread out, 
aiida».iv «e went with a loud liuzzah. We looked up 
delighted from below on (he road which had cost so much 
labour in the ascent, but which was now accomplished in 
a few ascends. We then followed our old track, and 
soon crossed the plateau of the Wetterhorn. In order to 
avoid the steep declivity covered with snow, which I men- 
tioned above, v."> ii"W ii"-- -I lie: natal rocks of the 

Mitlelboro higher up; this being the most dangerous 
;nid Riddy path we had yet attempted. Otic of our party, 
whose physical powers began to fail him, lost courage at 
the sight, and affirmed it to be impossible to rrach^ the 
opposite snow-ficM in safety. On this, one of the guides, 
well known to us as a bold chained* hunter, went up to 
bin), put a belt round him, and twisting the rope alt.ieli- 
i it on his arm, encouraged him to p r oc eed . \\ Ith 
the Laconic words. ' Now, both or none ;' that is, either 
both of us must fall or neither, he cautiously followed his 
ire steps. Wc ai in breathed froely when this, the 
most dangerous part of our road, lay behind us. 'the 
i li.imoi- hunl'T had twice held up our companion when 
1 slipping, and bronchi him safely over. About evening we 
again reached the Col of the Aar, wearied by the ever 
tlons which our return had cost us ; for the snow, which 
in the morning was bird frOMO, was now soft, so that we 
»unk sometimes to the middle. But a short rest soon 
restored us, for in these Alpine regions one never feels 

that r plete exhaustion which is common in pedestrian 

{earner! in the low country. Our guides packed up the 
things left hero in the morning and waded through the 

snow before ">■ We slid down the wall of the Col of the 

Aar. as tr bad done before on the Wetterhorn. We 

gave no heed to the glacier crevices »tiich in wading 

we bad stopped over or gone round about, for at the word 

of command, ' Feet up,' the velocity of our motion carried 

ns over them, almost without being aware of their eiist- 

With the setting sun we again stood on the level 

- Aar glacier. The glacier-fleas attracted our attoti- 

■ttered here and the r 

■• of the snow; whereas in general 

they arc I led in masses under the stones on 

tbe'i- i down they more and more disappeared, 



and instead of them we found large spots of red snow, 
which is well known to be chiefly occasioned by micros- 
copic animals. At the Hotel de Neuchatelois M. DetBta 
met us with his guides, rejoicing to hear of the fortunate 
issue of the expedition, before the relation of our adven- 
tures was finished, we arrived, about nightfall, at the pa- 
vilion, Who knows not the feeling- of satisfied delight 
with which the wanderer, hungry and weary, crosses the 
threshold of his resting-place for the night? How much 
greater was ours, wbeu we were again united round the 
hospitable board, after finishing a dangerous journey, 
without having to lament the slightest misfortune, which 
might so easily have overtaken us. 



CUTTING DOWN AN ABTICLE. 

A DIALOGUE HtfWUCM AN SDIIOH AST) III* AMAM ISHli. 

Editor: Let me see. We have to fill a vacant space of 
half a page. What articles have we to select from? — 
Amanuensis (reading titles): 'Lines written to King 
Charles the night after h is execution •» ' Stanzas addressed 
to a young lady on her having asked the author whether 
he danced the Polka P when he said he did not, and the 
recommended bim to take some lessons, when he replied 
he certainly would.' — Editor : The title of that would have 
an s we r ed the purpose, if it had been a little longer. Pro- 
ceed. — Amanuensis : ' Love and Madness, by one who has 
known (he one and is still suffering from the other;' 
*Tbc Bell Ropes, a sequel to the Chimes;' ' A Sonnet." 
— Editor: Ah ! Let us hear the sonnet. That will give 
the required quantity if the quality happens to suit. Head 
it out, if you please. — Amanuensis (reading) : 
'to the dike or wkluhotos. 

Tliou art u fauiou* tii-noral iinl- 

Editor : Every body knows that ; cut it out. — Amanu- 
ensis (reading) : 

• 'l'» thee tho wreath of glory is decreed.' 

Editor: Very true ; but as that forms the rhyme (0 
the first line, it must come out. — Amanuensis (reading) : 

• Net Hannibal, not s.mli. not Marshal Wtj 
.s. ij Ioii'.Jr'i, not Napoleon, nut Dcssnis — ' 

Editor : The reader will never take the trouble to untie 
all those knots; cut theni out. — Amanuensis (reading) : 

• s ii nlmmlrr » hen hi fought and won, 

I'M do Ike noble deeds that lliuu liar,! 
Editor : That not Iwing as it were tied to the other 
biota, the first tine must be omitted; and the second, be- 
ing dependent on it, must go too; cut it out. — Amanu- 
ensis (reading) : 

■ \v it i c.'ietner'd on (he field of Waterloo ? 
Does net judicious ecbo answer, ' Yun V ' 

Editor : As echo could only answer ' o-o," which means 
nothing, it would bj more judicious on the part of echo to 
make no answer at all; cut that couplet out. — Amanu- 
ensis (reading) : 

- 1 1 nal In tho si-nate, trreotei in tlie fl.-M. 

lu IH-ill.er W*T1 llloll ever kllonu to jtout,' 

Editor: Poetically pretty, but historically false; he 
yielded in the senate oticc or twice. Cut it out. — Ama- 
nuensis (reading) -. 

'A grateful nation, pnvflrate ot Uiv f. . I, 
Come* foilli »» Ith Joy the wanior lu meet' 

Kdit.'r: What? how? why? when:' what warriorP 
Cut it out. — Amanuensis (reading) : 

" Mercy, 'Us Iuida n, ha-' en I '<■ an i!iy i?rw«d, 
Ttiotib'u none ho wall cats tnuke ■ p*0] 

Editor: Capital! excellent! an admirable article f — 
Amanuensis: It's all cut out. 

Editor : Yes ; but wc can restore some of it. I have it. 
Begin with the first line aud end with the last, commenc- 
ing the latter with 'for" instead of ' though.' Prefix as 
a title to the article, ' Epigram an General Tom Thumb,' 
and read it to me. — Amanuensis (reading) : 

' EriOBAM ON DESEB.lt TOM Tilt MD. 
'Thou art a famous Ouer.,1 ind.i d. 
Pot none so well can make o |» or.li bleed.' 

Editor: There! that reads very well. Let it be put 
into type.— ( Exit Amanuensis. Editor falls asleep over 
a pile of correspondence.) 
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The sahea «** the commonest fire are nielauch uly 1 hings, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF LONGEVITY. 

NO. I. 

0M hundred, or one hundred and twenty years npen this 
earth, appear a lung time — almost three times that of 
the moan duration of the generations of men. How much 
uf >ici»itude is crowded into a term of this extent; and 
what a slow, winding, intricate, and obscure labyrinth it 
appears to look back on audi a period ! Instances of cx- 
'.iiig'.-vity.Uten, always have f heir interest — we grasp 

with avidity the secession of events as detailed by a liv- 
ing chronicler ifho has seen, anil felt, and experienced all 
that he relates ; and we are led to speculate on all those 

.uiices which have accompanied and which seem 
to have conduced to such a protracted existence. The 

Ions of experience, however, have failed to establish 
any practical rules fur the attainment of long life. It 
•coins n (iw gift of nature — a hereditary patrimony cn- 
r. The histories of those who have 
lired loan utrai tiliiury age form tbo brat elucidation of 
ibis. In the first place, longevity appears to be decidedly 

hereditary ; and in the next place, we find that various 
utoiles both "f activity :>ii>1 indQlCQCe, Of 6XCCBJ and t'ln- 
peratire, have been practised by those who have lived 
long-, with aeeminirl.. equal results; a few exception?, 
Indeed, of which the celebrated Lewis Corc'aro i» an ex- 
ani|.|i', exhibit tli e fact of rigid adbercuce to a particular 
regimen producing a decided effect on the prolongation 
of life. I his should not, however, lead any to suppose 
that to (lu- Kraal mass of mankind temperance and re- 
gularity of life are Dot i irtues of the greatest importance, 
t term of life may be rendered happy and 

profitable by the good couduct of its possessor, while the 

longest life may bo made wretched and miserable, by mis- 
conduct. It is of daily observation, too, that the most 
constitutions are frequently destroyed, and prOs- 
feets of long life iut short, by intempcrauco and folly. 
Aa it is" our object to elucidate these remarks by ex- 
hall begin with the following narrative: — 
;s ago, in a glowing summer afternoon , 
■ed by a lonely country village — a few shop were 
nibbling lox gTeen award on tli le of a hill 

Jhder which a few scattered hamlets were placed ; two 
Cows were standing midway in a pool of water formed by 
; flow of a small brook ; several groups of chil- 
dren fere playing on the banks of the stream ; aud by the 
side of a green knoll, near me, sat an old man, sunning 
ftiinaelf in the full blaze of the now descending sun. lie 
appeared to Die, in the words of the poet, to be the 'old- 
oat man that ever wore grey hairs : ■ the few scant locks 
lliat Aung from beneath his ample bonnet, were thin and 



bleached to most venerable whiteness ; yet hiscouirtrnance 
was fresh, his eye lustrous and intelligent, and his frank 
salute and the movement of his bonnet with his slender 
palsied hand, convinced me that in him 1 should find no 
repulsive or uninteresting companion. I sat down beside 
him, and In little more than an hour I had his whole 

history of upwards of a hundred yen-. II was, indeed, 
a hundred and three. It contained little or DOthi 
adventure ; he had never in his life been more than 
twelve miles from his natite village ; bis sphere of recol- 
lection embraced little of the doings of the great world 

around him — its political struggles, its HMUBercl 
terprisrs, its arts or its philosophy ; yet, as a simple de- 
tail of human life, it interested me ; and, as it embraced a 
state of manners and of living in a remote county of 
Scotland, totally different from an/ thing likely to be 
known to the generality of readers, it perhaps may interest 
others also. I do not pretend to give the winds of th I 
man, nor his particular remarks, which ofttimes were ex- 
tremely quaint and expressive ; 1 merely give a summary 
of the information which my repeated questionings elicited. 

David Smith was the ninth child of a cottar in the 
village. His father lived to upwards of eighty; several 
of his brothers and sisters died before the years of man- 
hood, others lived to a considerable age, but they were 
scattered over distant parls of the country. My itifnrm- 

ant always understood that he was a seven months' chili',* 
or, at all events, bora before the regular period. fJnlil 
his seventh year he was delicate. After that period I" 
gained health and strength every year, and at twenty 
wa* a strong well-formed man, nearly six fret in height. 
Ilis father's pottage was built of turf, in which were 
interspersed several rows of the large round stones s<< 
abundant in the valley; the frame of the roof was formed 
out of rude unshaped trees, many of which were dug from 
the neighbouring peat-moss; turf was again laid over 

thickness of two feet, in order effect" 
keep out the rain. The floors of the apart menta within, 
of which there were three, were formed of a blue clay, 
also procured in the neighbourhood. The fuel consisted 
of dried turf, dried cow-dung, and the roots and stems ot 
the broom and furae, which grew abundantly around. 
general routine of diet was Ike following :— The 
dinner cousisted of brose made of oatmeal and water, or 
(vuxnt, a preparation of the bran or seeds of oatmeal 
steeped In hot water and fermented for a few days, then 
drained and boiled into a pulp or pudding, which was 
taken with milk. Supper consisted of porridge or of fceflj 



• In the, record! of k>ng.ir1|v|hi« la n<>t an 'munil! circumMaiio. 
i tiry old people are •*!«! tu llMle lieea delicti* la 
<iblm year* 
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that i*. green* bailed in water, then mashed and thickened 

i to a porri.l 
breakfast, with l! 

eddili 

• winter luxury — ((rung ale being drank only ll 
Qimal food or even eg 1 

. red to the I 

rp|lt, '.: town, 'lili- il.illi- 

io females at 
I I age was |» 
into in I it holding two, or three, 

' till 1 Vill.lp', 

■ml bare .-i tn nd oowi van kepi by each. 

eallad gram era i, ah u. 
and ii k wttit difficult] kepi alive daring 

tl>-- !• ' . David 

I tba rattle of a Mlg 
degree above t lie cottars of tbc 

i 
existed. In the wint. 

! tba art of 

.-. lii.-Ji ha turned to mom account 
■ 
Ii, That great implrni uabandrf thi 

. ttructon of wood, to which van 

I, and sonic- 

t in K •> u mixture ol oxen and horses, I gethei 

luir ropes unci | 
A ploughman was necessary to 

lads t.> direct the ill- 
animals. At the age of twenty-two our liero 
married It wu a ninl.li oi DUN lOTO, His win- ».,„ 
eighteen, a nalivr of the linmlct, a lively, affectionate, 

an. i tnduatrioui helpmate, with whoa ba Bved far nearly 
thirty yrare, and whom he yet cumet ttutrii of without .1 
i tin ir marrlan theii 
lal short of twenty shillings. Tin 
furniture of riicir oetlage cesaialed "i" a b 
., n fen- born apoocM and wooden I 
Ol drawers, and a cradle, lie- bent I 
aged mother. The old nan dwelt wil 

a and mai i 6. It was tba praodi i 

then i , invite the whole country ride ton wedding; young 
und old earned nut, food and drink were prepared Ibf 

j, and t ii o guesti paid ■ 

Nnall nn tor their enl it, which went to defray 

tin- txpense, and generally left some surplus to the yeans 

married cou|do to begin life with ; hem called 

1 Penny Weddings.' A few yean, and liavid found hira- 

.vlf I In; father of a family Of txiir tOM and three daugh- 

lUon consisted in 'li.'ning and preparing 

la the neighbouring n inter, ana carrying 

tliviii to the burgh twin: e-week in Winter, on | i 

slung on each side of a horse's back. 1 lie sleep pathway 

across the bill to the town would not have permitted of a 

led cart. Indeed, in those days, cart* la that part 

of the country were as yet unknown and Dnbe 

i sort of sledge, which was trailed along the 

I; an.l (ho more wealthy be* 

! wicker basket set on a frame, with wheels made 

of two circular boards joined together, and a hole in the 

for the in- nioii of the axlotree. In the winter 

nights he, assisted by his young family, wore IB ill 

.'. Iiicti were sold at fairs in tin- in 
The responsible charge of a family now also rendei 

about sacred thing*; altar living his 
uue rather 
Ma but now that he was a father himself be '■ 

rowned and concluded the laootrn of the night. A 
block of fir wood, dug teem the mot*, blazed ii 
ncy corner, and bv its peculiarly resinous natu 
an ample linki tor the Una family. Often a 






mt or twn fireside circle, and thus, in 

discus . ih- lone « 

led. ' If 1 were .. 
on life's changeful scene,' said I!" 

' A few more years pwiacd, 
and his family were grown up and disprr^d in various 
ways. The I drum and the busy notes of war 

reached even tba 
soldiers, and one fell in the Am erica n war ; oajaoi 

dropped off. His wife, too, Iho paitnrrol 
and sorrows, died, and be *»; 
At tli i a second i. 

htate of matrimony, and again became a family man. 
red, and but for the society 
of a grandchild, win ■. left an orphan, f"iind a hnnn 
i '■.!(..'.•. in' would have been a ■ need to 

solitude. Like most ■ beading to the recol- 

lections of the customs of his early year* and the I 
of bis youth. The world bad grown no better in hit esti- 
mation, and the times and customs, though changed, were 
Ij allowed to have improved. fli< r 

i ha past, but f he occurrences of the present 
I to have li' for bim. I 

Sir Kobert, a Jacobite laird of the year 1 71 5. l | 
a more modern date v. ■ 

while of Bonaparte i.i n he made small 

at, His life, on i temperate 

; he did nut let the ale cup past nnl 
■ii put it in his way. Cuniiniicd daili 
■ than hard toil bad been bis let. I: 
much in the open air and still loved the I I 
cheering sun. liis temper wai evidently cheerful ai 
balanced, and he was disposed to view ei 
uvourable manner. Though n ■ 
yet he confessed ho was not altogether tif 
once. Although he had survived not only I 
of his youth but those uf bis old age, ho had a 

i looStui upon the otf-pring of many wool 
had loved air i, and these were not alow in kind 

I., him. lie w.is the patriarch at the villap 
as such respected, Neither did | 
heavy en his hands. ' When young,' be 
iiniitli-. Moused '■> bavo no end, and there was a time 
•hen sorrow and vexation made me think lb 
slow : my soul then longed to reach 
but now (ho sun rises and goes down almost ere I 

:ii lis and years slip away like the wm 
ever running; 1 have to thank the Lord tor beel 
see of mind.' As be said this, a huh- n 

about i with a rosy face and r.- 

nearly as while as linl ami as soft, came gently it] 
proffered her band to lead hor grandfather borne, 
slow and painful motion be 
farewell his infantile fei I scarcely 1 

from downright weeping at a separation from this our 
short acquaintanceship. Both proceeded slowly onwards, 
and i stood gazing for some time on this interesting pic- 
ture of youth and age — the rilremci of our common Da- 
tum — thus meeting on tbc two great limits of 






BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

PET P. Ii THE GREAT. 

The first Roman emperor boasted that he bad 
Rome built of brick and lefl 

' h sat, a far J 

niii-i be L-iveii. lie foond a great empire in a ■ 

Ian lei ml ignoran 

bis own incessant and noble [ 

with liberal institutions, with arts, science;. 

of such u man E 
fail i i be foil of di 

Ale the father of Peter the GrotLwH 

one of the besl primes thai bad Bt on 1lw; thrulic of M US- 
He began the i , i,.,| ;,.,. j,;. bUi ., 

;r»uod up to tti" pr. •■-.•.-nt day, uf encouraging tbi 
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deuce offoreigneai is his dominion! aud employii 
in his sen:. Tfcin llio first rays of ei.l 
darted upon the people of Russia, ami Ihp way was paved 
for thoir adoption of more civili.-.ed rostomi under the 
auspices of his successor Peter. Alexis was twice married. 
fir. i wife he bad two sons, Theodore and John, 
and four dan !iia, Catherine. Mary, and Sodiassa. 

Fwo children, Peter and Natalia, m i he offspring of his 

second marrioee. All these children wer- alive .it tin- 
death of their lather, tin.- T/.ar Alexia, in 1077, and to 
appearance. Peter, the seventh of them, was at a great 
distance, from the throne. It was not so, however, in 

reality. Theodore) Indeed, ascended the throne, bat his 
buddy constitution was so weak, that his life was con- 
!i,i,,|, i ,., I,,.- , ,f -liort duration. The second brother, 
Prime John, was still more grievously incapacitated for 
a throne, so that Peter's ascension of it at an early date 
was from the very first rendered exceedingly probable. 
A nd mi it happened. Theodore died in 1082, and, passing 

• • di n on account of his infirmities, nominated Pah r. 
then (en years of age, as his successor. This would have 

peacefully assented to by all, lint for the intrigues 
of the Princess Sophia, a woman of a daring spirit, who, 
enraged at Peter's elevation over her full brother John, 
evrited an insurrectionary spirit among the Strelitxes, a 
royal guard resembling' the Janissaries of Turkey, and 
ed by ber address to get John nominated joint 
Taar with Peter. The one being almost fatuous, ami the 
othor a child, she was appointed regent, which was the 
darling object of her ambition. 

boyhood of Peter waa spent under the care of a 

ih gentleman, termed Menesius (most probably 

<r>, who is said to bare been admirably qualified 
for 1 ■ is office. Some writers represent the regent Sophia 
as having endeavoured, by surrounding Peter with de- 
bauched companions, to break hi* health and weaken bis 
capacity. Whether with this design or not, it is certain 
at least that she dismissed Menesius, because he would 
not join in her views respecting the prince. Until the 
latter passed the age of seventeen, the whole power of 
the empire was in the regent's hands, and in those of ber 
■bit bat unprincipled minister Galitsin. While Galitzin 
was absent on an expedition to the Crimea, Peter was 
married to a lady named Ottoketa Lapouchin, daughter 
Bow Feodor AbramaviU. When this lady was 

need to be pregnant some time after, the minister, 
vim had returned from his campaign, saw that the end 
■ if his power waa approaching. The Princess Sophia par- 
look of ibis fear, and the twn conspired I a Stre- 
i leeond time, and to murder the young Taar 
The plot, fortunately, was discovered, and all 
■ lied in it were most severely punished, (i 

I with banishment, and Sophia was shut up in a 
convent, from which she was never emancipated. Peter 
was now the real and only sovereign, as John did nothing 
but attach hi public documents, up to the lime 

of Ma death, which took place in 1096. 

r was now eighteen years old, tall and handsome, 
with a countenance of the most pleasing cast, yet capable 
of expressing great severity, '1 he ardour of his mind 
speedily shone forth, and even at this early period of his 
life his plans for reforming his country and subjects were 

•d upon and matured. He instituted inquiries into 
the laws, and encouraged foreigners and manufacturers. 

i little Dutch-built boat, he frequently spent days 

on the rivet which passes Moscow, managing the vessel 

king his schemes regarding commerce 

and naval affairs. He engaged Dutch shipbuilders to 

els for bim on the lake Peipua, and when 

of the mimic sailing of a lake, went to his port of 

. here he made excursions into the 

Sea. danger attended these trips, and ihe 

I himself commonly the most intrepid of the 

fifty, 'Never fear," was bis exclamation, 'the 
iwncd ' Such was hi* passion far oavi- 
II the offices of a common 
through all the 



and duties from ship-boy to captain. Re had a purpose, 

■r, in doing this; he wished, by bis exami 
exhibit the course of training which he was resolved that 
every officer in his sor> A undergo. 

Nor was he less attentive to matters on hind. The 
Tartars of the Crimea had long annoyed bis predecessors," 
and with a laTgc force be undertook to reduce them. 
d le Fort, an able Frenchman, to whom Peter and 
his empire were uiui.li indebted, went with him, as did 
also MenziKulF. who, from the sitoatiop of a pastry-cook's 
M rapidly rising In the Tzar's favour. The citv of 
\-q-l< Wei the key of the Black Sea, and before it the 
young monarch sat down, with the fixed determination to 
become its master. Hi- first attack ra iiniirnraifui. 
but. on the second attempt the city was obliged to capitu- 
late. The conqueror took measures immediat> ly l" in- 
crease the fleets in the harbour, and at Voromla on the 
Don, by which means he had perl mil over the 

Kuviue. On his triumphal return to Moscow, ho rlis- 
i a conspiracy against bim among the Strobiles, 
and put many of them to death. 

His empire was now at peace, and the people were in- 
■mfwd with a love for his person, anil a salutary dread of 
his justice. Several Scottish officers had been with him 
in his late campaign, and to the advice of one of them, 
General Gordon, he owed the reduction of Asoph. This, 
and many other cireum-danees, begot in him an admira- 
tion of tho nations of the west, and be resolved to bring 
bU people, if possible, up to the sane standard. I'orthia 
purpose, he despatched, in 1097, more than two hundred 
young Russians to learn their arts and sciences, and he 
himself took the resolution of going in person to the 
capitals of Western Europe. No ambassadors from Simla 
had as yet visited foreign courts, and tho Tzar thought 
lit at this time to remedy the defect. Two of bis favour- 
ites were selected for this mission, and he himself went. 
as a private gentleman in their train. The cmbas-v 
by Higa and Konigsbcrg to the Shine, and from this 
to Zaardam in Holland. At this little town Peter, who 
bad separated from bis party, entered himself in tho dock- 
yard, with ono or two companions,, as common ship- 
carpenters. He worked uirj iringly, and adhered to all 
the ordinary duties of the employment. His true cha- 
racter soon became known, and great numbers came to 
see him, which annoyed him not a little at first. But, 
long before the nine months which he spent here were 
expired, he had visited openly every thing worth seeing 
iu the country. He attended lectures, and made himself 
well acquainted with anatomy, medicine, and engineering, 
besides many other branches of art. To bis ship-build- 
ing he paid most attention, and became an erpert work- 
man. On the news reaching him of a great victory 
gained over tlu Turks tod Tartars by his army, he gave 
a sumptuous entertainment at Amsterdam to the princi- 
pal men of the Dutch nation. At the Hague he had an 
interview with King William of England, who engaged 
to send two ships »f war to convey Peter and his suite to 
England. 

On the 18th of January, 1»)08, the Taar arrived in 
the Thames. A large house was hired for him near 
York Buildings, from which, on account of his desire to 
be near Deptfnrd Dockyard, he removed to Saye's Court, 
the celebrated domicile of Evelyn. Ho paid frequent 
visits to the king, and went to all the places of public 
amusement. Bishop Burnet was appointed to be his 
cicerone, and has jtven some notices of the Txar's man- 
ners and behaviour far from complimentary. The bishop 
says be was much addicted to the use of brandy, and it is 
generally believed that this Was the casa in his youth. 
Altogether, ho appears to have been too overbearing arid 
nate for tin- bishop, though every candid man will 
admil that the unlimited power possessed by the monarch 
of Itussia oogfcl hi plead Itn .•'.■ I i excuse for the vogariea 
i I •. r; audit should never be forgotten that his faolts 
were common to bis nation and bis age, while his virtues 
i liar to himself. 
Inquiry was the characteristic of the Tzar's mind. Ou 
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some occasions, Ins observation* wrre of at-;: 
• Wlio ire all those people Hying about in black gowns 
anil white wigs!" aaid he, on being taken intt- 
BtnitCt Hall. 'Lawyers, sire,' was the reply. ' Law- 

r, in aitiiniahinent, 'win, I h... 
two in my wide <)i -minions, and I hi 

mi the monirnt 1 get home.' II 

nil in large assemblies, and always pre- 
rerrM bring placed in ■ quiet corner b 

K all that passed. At tint 
I 
Sea, i i which 

' » ith 1 ; i til several al.l The 

inoBg lb" Stralli 

. :.PUlll»' 

absence he Arrived! again in Ins own uonbiiona. 

rj| Patrick (forJnn I I ng the 

mutinous soldiers, and had thrown the ringleaders into 
It is difficult to find any excuse- br the 
ment* inflicted on tbese unhappy wrotrhi-s by the 
| wrre moat barbarous, l'o destroy these men, 
it la a ■■/ otic, was necessary to his reign 

Ml the Ibnn of pnolifaioent, K^aeraUt 
ing on tli" wheel, was savage in the extreme. Vital 
was Peter's first appearance In toe light of a stem bti 
and it cannot lie denied that his judgments ass, 
It) maintaining the future peace oi an. Voltaln 

My*, that the Tsar himself played the part 

nee ; an assertion wholly uncorroborated by any mod 
authority. Tina affair broke up the body of the 

uncd were 
n wblcb Peter Introduced a reform 
arhleb lition than man. 

Important I tins was the shortening oi 

ikirta and i of their beards; an inuova- 

i Ion which he ordered all his subjects shortly after to 
submit to ii' I i tli" |" nalty of a heavy fine. In number- 

j the tine was paid in preference to ol 
the chai 

The nar now founded schools, established printing 
presses, and lotrodooad I he firegorian Calender. 

ilrabla Irnprotementa upon the old state 
Df things. lie u I so endeavoured to make hia subject* 
sensible that the prosperity of nations consisted, as N'a- 

ii in *fb?r times declared, 'in ships, colonies, and 
eomDe-rcaV To obtain tnese object*, the Txor deter- 
for his nary an easy accent to both the 
Baltic aud the limine Seas. < In the latter be had A soph, 
but no) possessing tli- countries around it, be felt himself 
be I ■ insecure in bis bold of the advantages the port gave 
him. To remedy this, he caused to be built, under his 
own eye, a large licet on Hie Don, at Voronetz, to protect 

oally hiss, rising commerce on the Euxine. On the 
Ilaltic he' hail DO port but Archangel, a place so far uorth 
as to be jpac Or half tb.0 year. Ki^-a was the city 

on whieh he fixed his desires, and he bad no slight claim 
to it, as the province in winch it lay had been net long 
in the possession of Russia. To recover this, be 

: a iih the Kings of Poland and Denmark in » league 
against the young Swedish mmurch, Charles XII., wheat 
liiat time held the provinces in question. 

For a lime Charles of Sweden' appeared likely to over- 
throw all his foes. He appeared before Copenhagen, and 
th" 1 lanes saved : Ittvl only by submission. He 

i h< ii marched into Poland, and the weak Augustus was 
for "d to raise the siege in which he bad been engaged, 
and t-i disband his army. Charles then marched to meet 
the Hussions, and in the great battle of Narva overthrew 
them entirely. Bad lie marched straight onwards after 
these successes, Peter, who was not present at the battle, 
might have been in a situation of great danger ; but 
Cbarlea never thought of the consequences of his victories, 
and the Tzar, to whose great nation the loss of a few 
thousand men was a* nothing, was left to diactplin 

and to build ships at his I'l-ii e. Al lln- ■. . : in, 

was carrying on the greatest internal improvements; in- 
troducing Saxouy ling lapcaaafl paper fas 



is, and, in 
arts of peace. Be ».»■■ oi 

'•' 
• al ■ 
mlvintages oTcr divisions of tb«' 
other districts. u ccw ilo— 

future empress, then a poor - i 
ranks, was observed il ISa'ier an 

his establishment. Pet' 
in the general's house, and taking ■ ' 
by lita friend with her 
, hi" was seen by 
married to bin. To this lx-auilful ... 

He had repudiated all first Vara tnrei 

rimrriage. 

In a journal wi 
by Catherine the Seem 

ir. lie I 
mi i v the defeat ai 

octa oath' 
in i lie p oa a c ea lo o ofdweaam. 
and to Ihrae Petci djre« 
Bnony from a post called Nianabantz, a; i 

that it was the pn 
mi the gulf of Finland, heeelecteil 
on which hr foon 
Petersburg. This city, now one of il n Ike 

I 
Tzar, more rapidly than can well ' ! It is said 

that more tl ■ -Hired thousand men worked at iu 

erection during the first year. Within five iiiortths after 
it was commenced, a ship appeared iu the barb- 
master of which was discovered bj 

Dutch landlord at Zaardam, and was royally entertained 
by him. Qther vessels speedily followed, and lb 
iiarch's favourite wish wna gratified. Chard' 
meantime, waaoccupied in dej --i.-tua, and placing 

Stanislaus en the Polish throne. He was aware of tin 
work on which the Tzar was engaged. ' Let him 
himself building,' aaid tl . "I shall find r 

set his wooden bouses in a blaze.' 
of remonstrance to the Polish diet, bat 
sonal Oj to the siege of Dorpt, he «u 

Mii-ee-sful, and to engagements by sea with the S. 
fleet, where he likewise was a conqueror. At the same 
run-, he sent a strong body of men to a? ktos in 

Poland. That monarch, boa 

treaty with the Swede, so that the Tzar now stood ont 
alone, against the warlike Charles. 

The battle of Pultowa, after several minor skirmishes, 
at last brought the Tzar and the S 
other, for the first aud last time. Nearly two UU 
thousand men were engaged In this great cool 
fortune deserted Charles, once and for ever, and de 
for the Russian monarch. The riircdes were routed with 
immense loss, and it may justly be aaid that Peter's tri- 
umph changed the destinies of empires. ..opesti 

Il rhecanaequenceaofit, more or leaa ; ami S» 
in particular, sunk from the station she had Ii 

itest power of the norl 
mighty competitor. Charles uosi looked for . 
the Ottoman Court, which was the power, of alt i 
most likely to be alarmed by the be Tzar, 

The Turks entered into no compact 
though, on the representations of a Tartar Khan of the 
Crimea, as to the danger from the •-iicroaebim-utsof Rus- 
sia on the lilack Sea, the Porte did declare war against 
that country. Peter, on being apprised 

mads preparations for a campaign in Turkey 
fore setting out. he openly proclaims! bis mania: 
the Tsarina of Russia. Ad- 
irted, accompanied by her. to Turk. 
army. The rlaief al the Porte chanci in able 

man j h *n army much larger than that oi 

and though the Utter was for some lime suceesaii'l, the 
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Turk ultimately hetnnded hi in ill at Prtitb, and for three 
days kepi up | tight in which he had great disadi 
A 11 seemed to be lose ; the Tzar shut himaelfupinhiti lent, 
when by mi exertion of Catherine, the vizier was induced; 
to accede to terms of peace. 

The anxiety and fatigues of this unfortunate campaign 
•indei mined the health of Peter, who found himself ob- 
liged logo to Carlsbad to drink the mineral wnter 
At the same time, be married his ton Alexis, by hi- first 
wife, toa German princess, and on his return toSt Peters- 
burg, be also made a public festival to solemnize anew 
his on n marriage with Catherine. After this event, which 
took place in L712, bli attention was again directed to 
bis old enemies, the Swedes, with whom be bad several 
engagements both by land and sea. In particular, his 
fleet, under bis own command, gained a great victory over 
the Swedish armament off the island of Alan, lie made 
< triumphal entry into St Petersburg, and was gratili ••J, 
at the Mine lime, with the addition to his family ol" a 
daughter, lie was now universally popular; bis city had 
becomo • great capital ; many foreigners of distinction 
came to see it, ami received in every instance a royal 
welcome from the Tzar. He still di reeled his constant 
attention to his people's improvement in every ran s91 
and though many tales have been told of his severity, it 
it asserted, by those who knew bim personally, ntnl m 
aware of the nation's character, that he was stem only 
from circumstances, not cruel in heart. He bad longbe- 
fore this become strictly temperate in bis habits, and, 
excepting In one particular, his domestic happiness waa 
complete. This exception arose from the profligate con- 
duct of li : s son, Alexis, who speedily broke his young 
wife's heart. She gave birth to a son, afterwards Peter 

BOnd, ami shortly after died. The Tzar Ti- 
the loss of bis daughter-in-law deeply, and his son soon felt 
the measure of his father's I limit lliant. Before this hap- 
pened, however, several events worthy of notice took pi 11 a, 
Catherine bore him a son, which waa the signal for a 
general rejoicing throughout hit empire. Peter took ad- 
vantage of this time of joy to abolish the olhce of Patri- 
arch of the Church, a sort of national pope, who interfered 
both in things spiritual add temporal. He fold the 
grumbling clergy that he was their patriarch and head. 
A college was founded by him, in which the higher branches 
of learning were taught ; maps of his vast dominions were 
for the first time made; ambassadors from many lands, 
both European Had Asiatic, were sent to him; and, iu 
short, the world now recognised in him a great warrior, 
legislator, and prince. The important change which this 
evinced in the opinions vf men, can only be fully appreci- 
ated bi thus? who recollect that Russia and its people were 
e Ilia time regarded, and justly, as in a state of utter 
bjrbari-.ni, and were not looked upon by the rcit ofKurope 
III ltd to a place among nations. 
All r inland, Poland, and Poiuerania were now in Peter's 
possessiofi ; and leaving hit generals in them with large 
, lie set out once more with the Tzarina on a lour 
through Europe. They went to Zaunlam in Holland, 

the bomely greeting of his old friends gave much 



letters show, had often solemnly warned his sou of the 
consequences of his vicious count's, of the loss of the suc- 
cession that would inevitably ensue, and, in short, he 
■TV method that the most attached father could 
lake to reclaim him. Alexis was incurable, and at length 
renounced his allegiance and made his escape into Ger- 
many. He was brought or came back, and his father 
solemnly removed Inm from the succession, and Instituted 
an Inquiry into his conduct before the nigkttl eoart* of 
the nation. The judges found him guilty by his own 
ion of disaffected if not treasonable practices, and 
condemned him tu death. Before the Tzar'a resolve on 
the subject was divulged, the unhappy youth, who was ill 
at the time, died. Hi* father, in hii letter to the Euro- 
pean courts, declares that it was not his purpose la 
cute the judgment; but sonic writers have assened that 
Alexis was privately dispatched by Peter's orders, '1 bis 
rests upon no other foundation than that of a gossiping 
lady, ami it borne out by no evidence. Il.nl the Tzai 
been determined upon his death) it is probable that lie 
would have made his execution as public as the sentence. 
A short time after this affair Charles XII. perished, 
and by the mediation of France peace was at length esta- 
blished between Sweden and Russia. The event was cele- 
brated with great rejoicings by tbe Tzar's subjects, and 
the senate of the land, with great ceremonies, conferred 
upon him the title of Peter the Ureal, Emperor of all Ibc 
Ruasias, and Father of his Country ! At the same period, 
Peter ordered all the exiles of Siberia to be emancipated. 
He then set about ratajhliahlng a police iu all bis - 
he settled weights and prices, founded orphan institu- 
tions, and paved streets ; pursuing ceaselessly bis career 
Of improvement. To religion and literature be was par- 
ticularly attentive ; be erected churches and established 

literary assemblies. He also took a strange step with 
regard to the succession. Catherine's ton having died, 
Alexis's child was the natural heir ; but Peter made all 
tbe people throughout the empire lake an oalb to obey 
tbe successor he might appoint, without naming any per- 
son. This was unquestionably done with the view of nam- 
ing another person should the boy turn out unworthy. 

1 na Persians had inflicted a long series of injuries on 
Peter's subjects for some years bypasL Peterdetern 
on an expedition to puuish these enemies, and the pros- 
pect of obtaining .command of the Caspian was a strong 
additional motive for this journey. By the treaty of 
I'ruth, he had bound himself to quit the liuxine, and the 
Caspian seemed to liim the next best place tor establish- 
ing a naval armament. The expedition, however, dJd 
not succeed, chiefly by reason of the Tsar's respect for the 
Turkish treaty, which the Porte, after the campaign had 
been fairly entered upon* declared it to be an infringe- 
ment of. He returned to St Petersburg, and rctuaiued, 
throughout the rest of his life, iu )>esce at home, con- 
tiuuiiig to promote the arts of peace. He founded an 
il Academy of Sciences in bis capital, and with 
splendid ceremonials crowned his excellent wife as Em- 
press and Autocratix of all the ltuisuii. His eldest 
daughter, also, he gave in marriage lo the Duke of Hul- 



plesaora to the Tzar. On entering the little cottage i stein-Uottorp. In the summer of 1721, his heail L, ul,,.h 



» hen- be had lodged, and which is lo this day kept stand 



nig as a monument of a monarch's devotion to his coun- strangury being the disease which oillicted bim. He re- 



try's good, be exhibited strong emotion, for tbe good 
le had retained many little memorials of bia stay. 
i rt .■ proceeded next to Paris, where great prrpara- 
.,.-,.■ mi It ' I welcome Ibem. Medals and portraits 
of Peter met bis eve wherever he went, and he a 
rolled a member of tbe Academy of Sciences. On visit- 
ing tile tomb of Cardinal Richelieu, he is said to have 
■seisin i great man! 1 would have given thee 

.If of my dominions to learn of thee bow to govern 
tLe other.' As usual, he engaged many arlisls to accom- 
pany bun home, which he reached alter seeing Berlin 
tag again his favourite Holland. The T»r's 
return » a. followed by an event which attracted the notice 
of all Europe, and indeed was solemnly notified ' 
<«lrt in it l) ' ac!or iu the affair. Pater, M hut 



bad been infirm for some time, began lo fail allog. 



covered, however, so far as to be able to travel to Lachta, on 
the'iull ut Finland, wlii'i-.' the death-stroke awaited bim i" 
a manner becoming bis life. A small boat, full of ■ 
and sailors, chanced lo be dabbed, under his observation, 
upon the rocks. He ordered people instantly to their 
assistance, but becoming impatient at their delay, he hitn- 
aelf rushed into the water, and by his exertions saved the 
[San ill Willi in A severe attack of inflammation followed 
on the same night, he was conveyed to bis capital, and 
expired in great pain on the 2Plh of January, 1725- 

The Empress Catherine was bis successor, and ably 
seconded the reforms and project* of this wonderful 
prince, who, tan on mho kne* bim wtll, 'certainly do- 
terred the epithet lireat as much as any prime Uuu over 
live.!.' 



■ 



APPEAL TO THE VOTARIES OF 
SCIKNCK.* 

Might I but hope 'hit ttM '«» of science wonhl he per- 
suadr.l noblest objects of con' 

i .ilual.de indeed, bat infinitely 
: I I be beyond express* 
The philosopher*, whose names forma wreath of honour 
I and other nations, cannot but be object* of 
■ freliugs of interest and solicitude to which 
full utterance. Illustrious men, we look 
up [., v..u vi|£ more than mp c et i we admire and reve- 
rence i early acquisitions in ■•» and 
tbe exact sciences — in all that could lay the found. ■ 
an enduring edifice; your separation from the frivolity 
..-r, lo Um temptations of which you have be 

Eosed ; | nth and rasl 

ur, and peril, and severe studies ; your gener- 
ous readiness in giving to. the. publi. 

the debt » hich physical science owes yon ; the 
■ij have conferred upon society for econo- 
mical and national purposes ; the excitement and 
raecmeot which you have no readily given through wide 
circles of influence — ail entitlo you to our honour and 
affection. 

But these reasons add to the justness and wan 
our v. j "u would adorn ill atbi 

with the pearl of greater price. Your penetration into 
tbe v:i 'pace and time has made you familiar 

I- as in nature. Those Ueu have 
[yon into a contort, locompuabl; closer Una 1h.1t 
. with the F.TK&SAI. and the ntrOTn. Is 
it then possible tint you Jo not meditate on eternl 

00 have Ibe high 
The powers OS intellect which roil so exorcise, must bare 
given to you a more than | n that those 

powers are not extinguished by the stroke or death. 
>ng (hat net au atom of material existence is de- 
d, or even fails to come into beneficial uses, wa 
ill men cannot suppose that moral power* and sus- 
ceptibilities sink into annihilation. Witnesses as ye are 
to tbe demonstrations ol t • loin, and dr-i_u. 

npim the grandest acalc, in the connexions and adjust- 
■-■ ■ ■ i . t Butter, and te tbe 6 
itM qualities, in forms of still higher magnii, 
Ibrough all organized nature — uvell the dead memorials 
of ancient life as the wonders of actual animatiou— vou 

I but see the evidence that an all-presiding llgu 
nor tan you think it reasonable to suppose that 

Ha is not the possessor of all perfections — of all that is 
lovely and all that is awful. Vou contemplate the laws 
and you calculate their results, by which you show as that 
tbe Infinite Being baa bound together all the parts of his 
material universe; that, through their complexity', divine 

simplicity reigns; and that one fundamental lau 
cises its sovereignty over the mighty whole. And has it 
never occurred to you, that l!i Lord "I the world must 
also love every other kind of Order/ and must rtthj In 
fined laws, in his hi'j)i(.<l domain, the oajauil which he has 
created P Is it not a reosonahio prBaonptlan ihnt he has 
made known his moral laws to toe being! from •ham ltd 

II that he should expect mtitndo, lOfe, and volun- 
tary obedi. ■:..-.' Is it not poatiblc. thai theft may be an 

lie human mind and the glorious 
Deity P Are there even now no incipient communings of 
your spirits with the Infinite Ueimr — no aspirations after 
a greater good than nature yields"? Are there no means 
of securing the favour of the All-Sanadent, and so ol 
l""king forwards to the immortality which awaits you 
«itli something belter than vaguu hopes — with rational 
joy and confidence? 

v ore such provisions made bj ihe Being of supreme 
goodness on behalf of rational aud" therefore accountable 



' . Dtoooneaon Uie [tWsUoo I 
Uie Holy Scriptures and some ptrUuf Qeulocical Hcii 



ires. Christianity present* them, 
a I arc of ui r 
and tasl 

Astronomers, geologists, and mt orn arO p le« 
peculiar facilities faraennirii. 
lions of the Deity, fi tt« 

rate acquaintance wil h 
wondruus mechanism with which the} i 

mathematical truth* — cau tin !*e rawa 

greatest scale and with in' 

h no admiring aj onale thos^rb 

i . :■ \..u iii»clo»«c to the oat ; 

malcules of the h la and b 

of those which peopled their proper stati 

Cndilions of creation, you witness their 
. their especial adaptations and 
places which they till in the rankl of arratria 

i show ui many species, of whicl 
individuals do not weigh a drain : and does n . 
the weakness of scepticism wil 
to tbe doctrines of a LXtin r d. ,, 
to mankind too much importance in the view < 
mighty God ? Your science carries you back to 
past time, Ibe review of which i» orerwl 
your well-trained i lings: and ilo you 

gather, a presumption of crodibilitv to the pbsi 
from eternity, of holiness, and wisdom, 
welfare of human beings ? 

There are indication . nt in 1 

that the Deity cannot be expected to t 
the human race, still leas of an ind 
Christian religion affirms. But is it pcacible 
lusopher, a mathematician, a 
entertain such a thought? v I as b» 

demonstrations of wisdom and power, wbicb he< 
call infinite, in fhf far 
world, he must grant (hat every unit in 
of creation^ let it be more minute than can 
has a share as complete in the rrgai 
Mind as if that unit were tin 

unworthy oftbe Supreme Majesty, 
probable, or indeed an; other than a ansa 
th.it 11k should require the at t. 

iIooj obedience of each rational creatine 
he should govern the intelligent world at 
it by a system of the pm 

Can suet man as you bo 
little minds P Can you be s th a " 

Christianity so meagre as to be * parallel 
ranee on scientific subjects which protckes 
When large expatiating and ' 
other objects are esteem, d h lie, and 

achieved by j ou, can you be 
knowledge about religion, picked up in 
dentally and carol. --sly in tl 

have no cohcreucc, Do cam] no *t 

well-studied proof— which are oil en ini 
vulgar prerjud 

Did the reUgfoo of Ur Turner, who an ll 
toriously filled the otliee of 9eei 
Society, impede Ids exertions in the ti> 
or in any way depreciate their value • The 
his friend Mr Dale should be inscribed u 
every man of science: ' lie received th 
plicit deference, not as I 
truth, the rated ■// Gmi. Blamelc- 
to outward appearance, in every relal i.n .! 1.1 
that he could not abide the scrutiny of one « 
upon the heart; and be joyfully took refusje i 
fortabU doctrine of an Almighty S i 
thfm to the -uttermost that cam* unto Qod Inj ft 

When Dr Turner Knew that death a 
v.-ii. 1 to the perfect caltnnos of his pt 
• What can make it so at such an I 
power of religion? Who, but t be Spirit of I 
not have behoved (lie said II .1.1 be 
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death-bed. 1 am cont nt ray career should etMK' The 

Juration was put to him by an anxious relative, la not 
hlitt as good as bis word ? \'<s. he faltered, '/uii, 
when be bad said these words he fell asleep. 

In a word ; suffer one lo in treat you who puis forth no 
claim but that of the sincerest regard, and the wannest 
desire for your enjoying happiness of the most exalted 
kind and in the most perfect degree. Suffer him to in- 
trcat, that you would effectually resolve to yield to 
religion its rightful place in your minds and your hearts : 
tbat you would give the just proportion of wont itrnMnl t 

•ts and evidences of Christianity, ils ductriues and 
duties, its promises, its invitations, and its faithful warn- 
ing*. 



GAMBLES IK LONDON.' 
Lospo* is growing larger every day. This may seem a 
truism so broadly palpable as to render its enunciation 
superfluous if not absurd ; but the remark is that 
which occurs, we will veniiiro to say, to nine-tenths of 
those who mi-it the? Great Metropolis of Britain after any 
considerable interval of absence; and, if so far ridiculous 



in the mtaa, but by ill tbe details of modern London life 
and experience. Tbe first stop which was made by mo - 
selves (forgive the convenient though seemingly vain 
plural pood reader!) on the streets of the i 
serious warning of the veracity of our truism. S'., innume- 
rable arc the omnibuses and other vehicles p.. 
tii" ihorougbrarrs, that to stand still for one moment, In 
mid-street, is an act fairly justlfj in. for Bedlam, 

or our own Morningside. Now we, though not 001 
of any such place of retreat, did chance to stand sti 11 for 
one second, while receiving change for a faro, and, during 
that one second, received a blow front a coach-pole which 

red our physical frame mightily, but made i 
lUvfl DMntaUr to the fact that we were not on the quiet 
Macadatnizations. of Auld Reekie, but in the b 
'enlarging' London. Afterniutteringsouietliinir hastily 
ixing the driver before the Lord Mayor with in- 
flicting this new pole-lax upon us, we i 
in tiiM that it was a Lord Mayor who I I Tyler 

f<>rn'.sistingtheold yio/f-fiu: andlhisrefi l.i'nnl 

with the approach of some htudrotll of Other rebj 
lull speed, made us pocket up mir wrongs (along with our 
Bhang*)), and leap hurriedly to the s'uli -piitliwoy. Boti- 
jii-Iv, one off lbs most singular spectacles of the 



from its statistical imdeniability, it at least excii«* a vrain I ' wen," a> Cobbett called it, is the vast multilu 
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of reflections of the most deeply interesting nature. Tbe 

uniform sequence in the current, of thought on tbe occasion 

is — Where isall this toend ? Is the increase of this already 
enormous city to be limitless P Is the concentration of 

wealth, power, and population in this one spot to go on 
till Britain becomes London, and London but another 

for all Great Britain P The accumulation of the 

ial business within ils bounds, so much furthered of 

late yean, and yet so much more to be furthered by the 

progress of hundreds of railways, all converging to the 

same point, would really lead one to anticipate aaofa an 

issue of thing*— that is to say, if no check or change 
should supervene. And if any check or whan gs were U 
supervene, of what description can we guess it as tutelv to 
he P Terrible wt>uld be that convnlsion, certainly, which 
should produce even a pause in tbe workings of this 
vast nty, not to speak of any permanent stoppage. Look 
which way one will, indeed, he is startled on considering 
tbe condition of London— start led alike at the idea of its 
present rale of progress being continued, and at the thought 
iking place. In the mean time, it must be 
confessed that such reflections., though they may be na- 
tural and unavoidable, can lead to no satisfactory conclu- 
sions. Tbe mystic future cannot here be penetrated, not 
eveo for an instant. The history of the world presents no 
ease parallel to tbat under consideration. Great cities — 
Nineveh, Babylon, and many more — have flourished, it 
is true, have passed away, and have left at last even i bent 
site* in doubt , but the totally altered condition of the 
globe and its inhabitants renders it impossible to found 
any argument at this lime of day on the fale of these 
■ ■>. The Press alone has caused such a i 
Imnian affairs, that the memory of our wondrous 
metropolis— should a natural convulsion destroy even the 
whole island— cou Id only pass away with tbo earth and 
race to which we belong. 

The reader may here see, that our first sensations on 
revisiting London have been all absorbed in one over- 
whelming consciousness of its rapidly increasing magni- 
tude | and we hope that, after tbo explanation given, be 
w.ll not smile too sarcastically nt our simple truism — 
' London is growing larger every day.' It is a fact which 
is impressed on one, too, not merely by reflecting en things 



* W« hsT« miirli picture in Infnnniu^ oiy readers, ttiot t 
r»nU*tti«ji of hlgti •lAudiug and 
IU»r»tTitv,hu be*o eutfsvxl bv u« lolfSDtmM » f"* I 
M*,r# rre-ui aoi :u— aSLan lon.eospprWasjllM Hauli. I In* < -ii 
*-«p*rl*iw» aipld tli*- •r. n.» d««ortl)*d,— £o>, 



carriages, cabs, cars, carls, and the like, to be seen in 
pafle in the leading streets at any one mo- 
ment. They crowd so on each oilier, as positively to en- 
danger life p.-i prtuall r, And such waggon* as lie 
doners use, too! Machines vast as Van Amburgh's me- 
nagerie, with nine or ten horses in a string, and these 
horses large as elephants! as regard* cabs 

and omnibuses, an immense advantage is obtained by all 
classes, from the cheap facilities for transit hither and 
thither; and the system could not endure or be endure' I, 
did not the public give it hearty and continued Mil 
They do to to such an extent, that a vast proportion »»" 
the Londoners must spend some hours daily in 
riages. 'lbey have learned tbe grand secret, that the 
saving of time far more than counterbalance- 
pense. A merchant of the city will tell yon that he can- 
not offonl to walk on foot. But for our own part, > 
feel this everlasting vehicular bus tie to be a most vexatious 
feature in walking .of London. You not only 

see legions of vehicles hurrying this way and that ■ 
the main business streets, making you shudder to attempt 
a crossing; hut you will act very uuwiv.lv it you d 
peep cautiously down every alley and lane, lie the width 
but a dozen feet, ere you attempt to pass its inlet, because 
somo cab ot carriage may be at tho moment dashing to- 
wards an egress, unheard by you amid t! of the 
leading line. Though the. natives get well 

to these matters, and take them p nroparattveij oOoUy, 
strangers are thrown into a perpetuity of nervOOl par- 
plexity ; and we arc tempted, on our own account, la 
parody a scene which occurred betwixt the famous Bbby 
(the bootmaker to aristocratic London for so many years), 
and a young ensign, who bad just como to the city <>n 
receiving his commisioo, raw and green to execs 
overpoweringly impressed with a sense of his own n 
acquired dignity. Think of snch a person telling I 
the patronlaed of royalty, and wealthy as a priucc, that'll" 
lie, tluby, did not choose to come himself, ami try tfal tit 
of his (the en , the ensign, would 'with- 

draw hia custom !" "VVe are afraid that we may be a* nun li 
laughed at, when we ltd] tin- Gate of London, and all the 
people therein, n in, and child, that if they 

frighten us with their wheeling, whirling, and dashing 
cab-omnibus system as they have done daily for some t iine, 
we shall 'withdraw our custom,' and countenance their 
city ' never no more' — to use one of their own beautilully 
grammatical idioms. 

As it is scarcely our purpose to give the readers of the 
Isstbcstor any thing beyond a few loose ii 
hints just now, we may cutilinue to remark on thes. 
cularp of modern London. Thcnv-i. 

wiili these cabs and omnibuses han 
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.. cla»l, a^ singularly idiosyncratic as tl 

• in Pari*, as the 

il,|in, or as Hi.' Iislicrwomeo 

of Kcwharan. They have a language of ibeir own, and 

I their lira between constant moving, con- 

i»Unt liquoring. Our Edinburgh 

I enough, inri can be saury enough, too, 

1 the keen and redeeming, though often 

r London brethren. Fur example, on 

here into an omnibus, it was our 

I |i]jrr<-l betwixt the driver 

tboard behind. 'Lie! 'cried 

the looter, in answer tu an accusation of the kind. ' I 

• That is true for one?," H 
his adversary ; ' far OKI lie i* no sooner out, than another 
lind to keep it company.' Such QOJek- 

nesso I dm '" reaed ootheoiiriouidiflbenioai 

b iracters, a* English, Irish, and S. 

be old jest-book discrimiuaic, when ii repre- 

senti the rspHa of one of each nation, on being asked 

what they would lake lo spend n winter night on the top 

of a certain m.itiuiniMit. ■ I sill take fit* pounds,' tars 

the Englishman. ' My iakers, 1 will take a mid,' is 

;i. Ana ' What will yoa gi*« me:" is 

■tiy Scot's observation. Whether true or not, this 

te il n. Hi founded on a just distinction betwiit 

the characters of the three MltoM, but, added to a «er- 

t tin Mitre and bhani iownrlgbtiieaa of the Knglish man- 
ner, tin* L011. Ion cabmen and drivers generally have got 
lhatf wltl SO sharpened by continual collision with theii 

fellows, and the world at large, that they may be I 

ei ■ 11 He Iii-.li for a smart reply. Undoubtedly, 
p nnc'oriiinMl, and also exorbitant when oc- 
MstOB Kim, but let us not judge them here harshly, ami 
regard them as a si range class, forced by 1 1 

iv into the form and aspen 1 which 
1* wear. Ob on point, bj the wmf, at nuat cau- 
l;i«i ilsiters to London, ere M quit tins tub 

C resent. Let no man hold up bis finger, either in 1 lie 
eat of talkil iileb his periwig, or for any simi- 

lar 1 arpoao. All the cabmen within half a mile will be 
■I bini at full gallop, and the inn- x-.-nt RUSH « ill got a 
of objurgations Jir holding up his finger without 
-granting a cab. 

Among our desultory remarks in this paper, K '' "lay 
giro the reader a little adventure which may amuse him, 
WOQgtj not bearing on the subject of cabs ami OnnDnsOB, 
It is curious how soon a Scotsman Attempts, almost uncon- 
test bis talk and accent to those be speaks to. 
to Drury Lane the other evening, wc had some 
doubts, on entering a narrow street, if the way was the 
right one, and asked a respectable passer-by, ' Which 
street leads to Drury Liner' The instant answer was, 
' (yes, sir). This wu unintelligible, but, as 
. dy is in a hurry here, we sought for 110 solution 
lit. We put 111.) ' p icry, how- 

ever, to a second party, and, to our surprise, received the 
same * Vcz/ir' in reply. A tliir.l person gave the identi- 
cal answer on application, and our astoni-hirioiil was un- 
bounded till m iliscovereii that we were in ll't/.-h Street, 
and that the parties must have fancied wc were ask- 
ing — * Doet Wych Street lead to Drury Lane I" We own 
thai our conclusion was, that we must haw been inri 
the Londoners in annihilating the n in ' which.' Hut we 
it to have been an involuntary inntptrctfm. 
Wc have had a satisfactory rove three: i> Ihi Tl Unet 
Tunnel to-day, and thill probably begin our artual 11 
of 1 he recent wonders of London with a sketch oi that 
great undertaking. Many may hnve seen accounts of it 
new-comer usually m something new 
on his coming. In 1 ur oios. tin; tunnel is one.. ft he chief 
marrela of modern teience and enterprise. Men talk of 
the Adelaide tiallery, the Polytechnic [ssUtution, the 

Museums and Academies, the Yauxhall ar.il Cremorne 
. I louses of Parliament, and the like, 

as sights of supereminent interest; anil, u 1 d mbt, tbej 
must fern .. tpeotaelei ■ but, as a grand andeuc- 



.! monument of I • rgves 

■net. 

However, we may allow our rrad.-rs, as f| 
MS, Co Judge of many such exhibition* 
time.— I'ale. 



A PASSAGE IN" II I'MAV 

In my daily walks into the country, I wet 
pass a certain cottage. It was no cottage 
cottage of romance. It Ij: 

resque about it. It had its little gal 

! I In .lit; but be olid these 
no feature likely to lis it in the 
novel-** nt.-r, and Which mi 
with beings of his own fancy. In f-et. it appear 

ersonsas litl . aait 

man of tli.- house It might pool .'»u 

The only inmates 1 ever saw. wort » voang 
r female in the wane 1 1 
The damsel was a comely, iV.-.-li 

girl enough ; always m ■ 
intent on her needle The old dan 1 
i. to and fro, in household affain 
• those good boUsVWif ea, who noerdrr 
except in sleep. The cottage itood so u 
that the fire at the fill 

without beiD live, the whole 

the single moment of passing'. A clean h 
cheerful lire, shining u; 
furniture, spoke ; bol whether 

joyed, or merely diffu- 

I passed the bouse many successive days. 
ways alike — the Are shining brightly and 
the girl seated at lier post by tie 
wife going to and fro, catering si 
and managing. <£ne morning s> I «" 
a change: the dame was seated near I 
arms laid upon the tall'/, am) her head . 
arms. I was sure that it was sieknes. 
pelled her to that altitude of repose ; not In 
haredouoit. I felt that 1 knew exactly the | 
feelings. She bad felt a weariness stealing 
she had wondered at it, and struggled airs 
up, hoping it would pass by ; till, loth 
. I, it had forced submission. 

The nest day, wlieu I passed, the room 
usual; the fire burning pleasantly, tbesi 
but her mother was uot to be seen ; and 
upwards, 1 perceived thebliio; iwn in 

■bore, It is so, 1 said to nn.-c,: 
gre.-s. Perhaps it occasions no gloou 
quences, no extreme concern ; and in who 
may end : j It is thus that b ■■ 
out the central bolt which hoi. Is lo 
■teal away our lit. . ami lay waste* 

1 passed by, day after day. The «. i 
The fire burning : the he-irth beaming clei 
ful ; but the mother was not to be 
still drawn above. At length 1 m 
her place, appeared ai. other woman, bearing 
resemblance to the mother, but . 

was easy to Interprel ''" J change. Disease b 

an alarming aspect ; t be daughter* as i». upl 
watching, and caring for the Buffering 
good ■• "iiiin 'l si'ler bad been suioinuie 
perhaps from a distant spot, ami perhaps from 
cares, which no less important an even 
ilniecl her to elude. 

Thus appearances continued some days. 
silence afOODd the boate, and an air of ueglcc 
till, one morning, 1 heboid the blind drawn i 
ad tin- s'lndo* thrown open alove. 
•wis over — thcinother was ronton 
one of ihoss groal changes effected in buio 
commence with so little observation, 
them such lasting effects. — Witlt.itu 1' 
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HELEN MAXWELL. 

It u not easy to imagine a scene of deeper domestic dis- 
tress than that to which, at the commencement o( mi 
narrative, we have to introduce our readers. A dimly 
burning lamp faintly illuminated a small and scautily fur- 
nished apartment of a house in a very populous quart. T Of 
the great southern metropolis, where, collected an-und 
■t-bed, stood three children, a girl and two little 

ilie eldest not exceeding sixteen years of age, watch- 
ing in silent grief the emaciated form of a dying parent, 
They were the children of Walter Maxwell, the man who 
lay on the bed around which they stood, and who appear- 
ed to he in that sunk and DOCOOI U which I're- 
quenti dissolution, when the moral strife, the 
bitterness oi "death, is past. A few words will Mil 

in the condition of the dying man and Iris d 

fiimii; . 

Walter Maxwell was respectably connected. lie was 
(lie second son of a professional gentleman of high repu- 
tation but small fortune, who had died several years be- 
fore. Shortly after his father's death his elder brother had 
Koe abroad, and for a length of time all correopeadeuoe 
tween them bad entirely ceased. Having vested nil 
small patrimony in business, Walter for a season enjoyed a 

considerable share of worldly prosperity, and marriM the 
daughter of a wealthy London merchant, named liussell ; 
but unfortunately this lady, though not of uuatiiiahlc dis- 
position, was but slenderly gifted with that economy and 
power of management which were desirable in the help- 
mate of a man who had do resource excepting his own in- 
dustry and prudence. Almost unconsciously ho found him- 
self involved in a style of living to which his means were 

fiate; by unforeseen Malta! Ha . be met with several 

li«scs ; and when he had teen married for eight or 
Due years, and found himself the father oi three promis- 

ildren, he also found that his capital was not only re- 
duced, but his business, owing to various circuit)-' 
w hich it was difficult to trace to any cause, greatly dimiii- 
lii thisjuDcture, Mrs Maxwell, who was of delicate 
constitution, died, and Walter felt himself by this severe 
stroke even more urged to make every exertion in behalf 
of the children who were now cast exclusively on his care. 
His effort*, ■ ere unavailing. Any advantage 

wl.ieli be hod formerly enjoyed from his connexion with 
the family of his deceased wife, was now withdrawn; his 
business continued to retrograde ; hit credit became low ; 

crown the sum of Ins calamities, his health, weak- 
ened by toil and anxiety of mind, began to fall. Struggling 
with disease, Mr Maxwell soon became quite incapable of 
attending la his duties, and was compelled lo leavo his 
■ for one less expensive ; nnd, declining 
frotu one stage of poverty to another, he foil himself nn- 
of disposing of different articles of fur- 

i " procure the means of subsistence, till nearly all 

jnained was collected in the room to which »> 
, alluded Mr Maxwell, although in his various 
"ides he had preserved an unblemished moral ru- 
> , n* not itrictly a religious character, and con- 
sequently he wax«>s«ir I of comfort 
amidst Che afflictions of bii lot. His spirit sunk, bis tern- 
quii k and irritable. 

• baractcr of woman as Ihe angel of life 

beautifully displayed than by Helen Maxwell, the 
Ijr daughter of this unhappy man ! Not so young but 
tt she could both perceive and feol the privations to 
tbicb step by step the family were redncd, sin: carefully ab- 
stained from ut tering a word toimply that she experienced 
a hardship, or bad a wish unsatisfied. To watch with ma- 
ternal esre over her young brothers, ami to attend with 

onccasing assiduity to every wish, and ( look of 

her, had been, >ouug as she was for years her con- 
stant stud f. When again and agt -idenec was 
changed fur one less agreeable u lions, it was ' 
kit/ objeel 

possible : and as oue fa< ee of furniture afta m> 

i d of to i. which could 



nM Otherwise be provided for, she tasked 1 
to arrange what remained in such a manner as I 
spare her father's eye from witnessing the deli 
Hut this was little. At a Sabbath school at which she 
had been a regular and exemplary scholar, and tltterl . ;i 
teacher, she had obtained much spiritual instruction | and 
in the most sweet and humble manner, rather like ono 
that suggested than instnicted, she endeavoured i 
the mind of her dying parent to those great truths which 
•he experimentally knew to be an unfailing source of com- 
fort under the trials of the present world. She had also 
'.ed Mr Anderson, the head-teacher of the Sabbath 
school, and one of the agents of the city mission, to visit 
her father ; and the attentions of this piooa man, together 
with the unwavering and affectionate kindness of his 
daughter, did much to bring the mind of Mr Maxwell 

into a frame-oiore becoming the solemn situation in which 
ho was placed. Kindness and sympathy, how ever, could 
not arrest the progress of his malady. To resign himself, 
and especially his children, anxiety for whom chiefly 
weighed upon his heart, to the providence of God, was a 

he had newly learned; and be had recently mniii- 
I a measure of peace and submission which Helen 
could not v. itness without thankfulness and delight. 

It was with chequered feelings, therefor:, that this 
■DJable girl watched tho luteal moments of her only sur- 
viving parent. The boor was drawing late, and her I it lie 
brothers had retired to bed, to enjoy that repose of which 
scarcely any event can deprive children, the eldinrt of 

mi not more than eleven years. And now I 
was entirely alone in one of the most trying and painful 
positi ons which a homan being can occupy — that of wr. 
another, and that other a parent, on the threshold oft la - 
uity . All was still as if the chamber were al ready that of 
death. Faint breathing, scarcely audible, was all that an- 
nounced that the separation between the soul and body of 
her father had not yet token place. Helen, strengthened 
as she was by high religious principle for the exigencies of 
the moment, could have wished that some friend had been 
with her in this hour of desolation i but, although d« > 
in a crowded district, she was unacquainted with any one 
who resided in the immediate vicinity; and atnidat the 
urgent personal mterests of a poor neighbourhood, none 
had ever spent a thought on the sickly merchant sod 
his three young children. But Helen was able lo real- 
ize the presence of an all-sufficient Friend ; Ud as, in the 
con6d>- r, she cast herself upon hi» care and 

Krotection, she felt that in this season of loneliness and 
■reave men t, God bad given bis angels charge concerning 
her. While engaged in this exercise a slight movement 
attracted her attention to the bed upon which bar lather 
lay. A rapid change bad passed over his countenance, 
his breathing for an instant was more laborious, and Wish 
a fain t sigh his spirit fled. 

Al this moment a low knocking was heard at the door, 
•Bd Mr Anderson, accompanied by his wife, who had 
shown great kindness during her father's illness, en! 
the apartment. A glance showed them that all was 01 cr. 
■ I intended/ *»id Mrs Anderson, ' to have requested you 
lo allow me to sit up to-night, u I am sore you are quite 
worn out with fatigue; but deirtli, 1 perceive, has been 
here before me. God's will be done, lie is the Con. ' 
of the distressed, and the Father of the fatherless.' 

Helen irudo no answer; her heart was too full to speak. 
She felt thai Providence had been kind in so unexpectedly 
sending friends to bo present with her at a moment to 
which she could not look forward without a fainting 
heart ; and, throwing herself on a chair, she (rave venl 
to her varied emotions in a flood of tears. Mr Anderson, 
an humble and judicious Christian, neither cliided i 
strained her natural expression of sorrow, but from time 
to time uttered such words of heavenly consolation as 
were most calculated to sou'.he and support the mind of a 
mourner. 

It wi ry Hut the connexions of the family 

should bo soon made acquainted with the eveut. and Mr 
Anderson proposed to call BtSt morning on Mr Ituswll, 
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1 Maxwell, who, witU 1j i ^ i 
!n' unly relative* the young orphans bad in London, 
ami Inform hiiu of the decease of nil 1. Mr 

aware of the circumstances of Mr Max- 
children. Hi' I idai liurri. 

ral occasion* »«nt presents of soups, jellies, and 

gtmarj fur 6M In Maxwell'* situation. 
i.'wi". .T. bad been the whole amount of kuvxoeafl 

l.llllllv, 

,,.( mi., h ooandatatioo 
would be shown to them Lo tl 

fwiiurant of llio ndition, had 

scare,-! b6 'lid. aun- 

■ 

1 charge and I 
I Mrs Anderson, better acquainted with life a> it 
was. i ■ elplea* than 

i 'i '.i i'ii ibe rap] 

n the meant 

■e in a place su, ft, surcharged »n b 

multitudes in an almost similar! e lUte, arlao 

thankful t.. toil nigh I and daj tor even the scan- 

Blli hid Mr Maxwell, in ear- 

imi eOav«ra*tloa ftiiJi Mi Anderson, expressed bis hope 

thai | . <onally shrunk from making any 

: of his death, In* 
.i « nil q nopal hi t 
so well able to ssslst them. Mr Anders on, therefore, b.-l'i 
il." ii Lion of wailii 

l upon herself to leave Miss 
Maxwell at inch a season, much to the comfort of the 

Mr i i'U the- following ui'irnim.'. wa- faithful to 

ten and eleven o'clock, he 
tot square in win Hal resided, 

and found ■ carriage svaitii: 

of business in Iba i Itj . Knmriqg 
lat be within, hi- n-i|ui-!tted a servant to am. 
see his master! vben he was u 

into s hnndatllM room lilted up us a library , sod requested 

nutea till it could be ascertained whether 

Mr Ba aaa l l bad I sse him. Mr Anderson had 

«iu,li.-U for the cliun-li, and, like most students, esteemed 

■ few miuutes in deciphering 

titles, i mi of the inajority of the richly boond 

•> with which the shelves were loaded which ap- 

to hare been re.nl. While thus employed, 

Mr Rnieell d-faccd man, a few years on the 

north ride i iupiilouslyaltirediDglossylil.uk, 

ami well liunjr with gold chains, and a due proportion of 

seals and rings, bustled Into the apartmi 

k. Bet my hat, and tell William to put the news- 
papers into the carriage, as I'm comm.. directly/ he cried; 
ih'ii turning to Mr Anderson, continued, 'Beg your par- 
horses sre wailing. You've come, I 
". about that vacant clerk -hip. but the place it filled 
u'l tell you the number of applications — hope you 
may hear of something else to sntt TOO. Good morning.' 
' M y business is of another nature,' said Mr Anderson ; 
Maxwell '" intimate to you the 
death of her father. Mr Maxwi-ll died but OfajfDt.' 

..indeed; so Maxwell is dead,' said the merchant, 
sorry to hear of it. 1 ou 
i ill , liul Miia Maxwell will have her friends with her at 
present, and it may not he convenient. But you will do 
mi' I be favour of ' my sympathy and regret. 

Obliged to you for your attention. Good morning.' 

1 1 h I Mr Anderson, not ii little 

disgusted with the unl- ■ nicy of this thorough- 

; in ' t il.' ut the late Mr Maxwell had 

Ion, and it is even doubtful if hchad any 

yourself the only known relation of the 

orphan children. - 

' Rel -well, I never thought of that,' said Mr 

Russell, rubbing liis hand through bis stiff wir) hair, like 
ainau wh'i finds himself suddenly in a dilemma. ' \V.il,l 



must be d< I W are : do aar the 

hindiu 

lay. but ain't you a fnend of s 

Mr ' hal meam he had 

acquainte.i 

ith the dish esy'd fair 

pose I must thank you for your Lindners . 

i Dpi 

be tui 

Mi Ku--.ll ill. I 

i' the room I'lceUr 

D bit more deliberate pace. iwl ll* 

hal I •door, the carriage with its » 
drive on its way i 

Mr Anderson now din humble rr- 

siiieuca of the bereaved orphans. 
lime returned homo to her 

Maxwell was alone with h«r brothers 

employed as a ki:' 

closet, constituted the whole hon- 

hours bad made ! He whesu i 
for years so sedulously 
lionless. Mr Anderson, after 

■ ■on be bad met with ft -4 Mass 

Maxwell for his prowii engage fur 

some hours in his u-ual avi 

tuherrcquf 

lions nt Ih' 

,nii-i'.< U || was i "ii bin i'.| pi ■ i l" in\ :!'• I 

Tbese were l 

i 
of the world. I 

than ibe tta 

i 
cognised an its booadl , l.ut » 

Eur-ued by . 

ouspor i m Id in whi 

with hanks, joint sti" k 
to follow 1 ii iii in I. 

had disap)' 
was wont to fill. There were, h 
they known his real c 
ill miking .nil,.: effort 1 
Rather sooner than was i 

bnay navehanl lasb'il thruucli the nanow si •. *} . l 

I ixwells reaided, ami Mr Rus 
f a man swift to act, and v I 
ment a commen 

I the hopse, and iruni >unced 

into the room in which W.il 
corpse. I low differ! lit 1 1 1 i ?- 
left! lie had spent a busy and active day. I 
i iii-- bun • in- 1 1 1' I i ranaacied a ma- 

n aided in li"ib:. laid, cracki 
with a multitude of | ortly I 
tain poor debtors into si 

of law proceedings and sheriff-oil. luir a1 

a I'uiii' 

Don In- -t I in the pre in ''il 

is this 

consideration, and induce him to reflect whi 

and selling aud getting gain art' really the 

of the existence of a rational and immortal U, 

such thoughts did fall like a shower bath ' 

cited mind of tl, 

tain dim auspicious that be » II somewhat 

apoplectic subject, and was therefore n 

impressions than those men o; iron 
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□ever learned to regard themselves as parlies with whom 
disease or death can have any possibl u. His 

meditations, however, were little more than momentary. 
Miss Maxwell immediately appeared, and invited her 
uncle into tbe still humbler apartment whieh was at pre- 
sent occupied l»y Mr Anderson and the children. There 
was something in the extremely youthful but saddened 
appearance of Miss Maxwell which elicited the sympathy 
Of oven this man of little sentiment. She was of the 
middle height and exquisitely proportioned. Her features 
were beautiful and regular, and the natural del 
her complexion was increased by the fatigue and anxiety 
which she had recently undergone. The expression of her 
countenance, naturally pensive, was now that of deep but 
chastened sorrow; and brought up as she had been, in 
tlie rami retired and private style, she had but one manner 
for all persons and all occasions — that of natural simplicity 
atid unaffected modesty. Mr Russell, on his entrance, re- 
cognised and exchanged salutations with Mr Anderson, and 
with an unusual degree of warmth and affection in his 
manner extended his band to bis niece. 

1 1 am sorry, exceedingly sorry, to hear of your los», 
my dear,' said Mr Russell, seating himself in an easy 
chair, and gathering Up his features into wh.it was in* 
I for an expression of feeling and condolence ; ' but 
y.u must not allow yourself to he altogether cast down 
neither. Such things will occur. You know what Shak- 
spcare says. 

Vow Tutl.. r tort liis— lit* gnwoTiillier — his futlie r lo«t 

a-bem! some other relation, no doubt j so you perceive 
these things arc all in the common and unavoidable course 
of nature. " 

Mr Russell bad frequently sat with patience to witness 
Eeao'l representation uf Hamlet, and had always esteemed 
the speech of the usurper, of which, however, he had 
carried away a very confused notion, as a perfect master- 
piece of worldly wisdom. Failing to carry out his isola- 
tion, and his singular attempt at the consolatory eliciting 
inder, he again started on a new and more congenial 

strain. 

ur Esther, Miss Helen, was rather in embarrassed 
circumstances, was he i 

' My poor father,' replied the young lady, 'was unfor- 
tunate in business, and his health failing, rendered him 
incapable of attending to his affairs, so that latterly he 
was much reduced. One of his chief earthly consolations, 
however, was, that he was enabled to preserve himself 
debt.' 

11, well, my dear,' responded Mr Russell, 'the 
n.irM does not flow upon every one, and wealth, as the 

S arson says, cannot purchase happiness. Am 1 not right, 
Ir Anderson?' 

i lied Mr Anderson; 'but wcaf that least 
i.e means of exercising benevolence, and of being 
esteoaivrly useful ; and this, to every well regulated mind, 
is a source of pure and exalted happiness. 

■ I haJ i precii ly my i pinion,' said Mr Russell, ' and 

I have been jtssl thinking, m coming here, what is best 

to be dune iu the present di tl \ ■ u must 

come and live with as, Mil \ our aunt and 

cousins, I dore say, will be well ei tied to bsre 

you fur a companion, so that point is settled, lint as for 

I'Oyi, I have no notion wli.it lo make of Ihein, Had 

r no relations at all, miss, who would lake 

the youngstcri V 

• I have heard him speak of a brother,' said Miss Max- 

abroad when s youth, and of w h in he 

my years. Otherwise I know 

of no relations. But we are -i"l altogether destitute. 1 
can work, and do not doubt that, by the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, I shall be able to provide the means of support- 
ing myself and my brothers till they arc old enough to 
learn to do something for themselves.' 

uld make shirts for the slop shops at a few 
Earthings a ■• Mr Russell. ' S 

ii nothing, and wi 
think uf some other plan iluu that.' 



• If I hh venture to express an opinion, Miss Max- 
well,' sii>l Sir Anderson, '1 would recommend that in 
tbe mean time at least you should accept the nun. 
your uucle. As tor the boys, 1 have two Children already, 
and the addition of two more for a few years, by tbe 
blessing of God, will not be burdensome. If you will 
trust them with me, be assured they shall eftioj every 
care that tin Anderson and myself can bestow.' 

' You are a good, kind soul. I do believe/ said Mi- 
ll, rising and cordially shaking bands with th" 
humble servant of God, and looking us if he fi-lt. himself 
most unexpectedly rel" I painful linden. Nor 

did the wealthy merchant advance any objectiou to a plan 
which devolvea the chief burden of an orphan fan 
a man whose slender income was scarcely eons! u> t * i . - 
wages of bis cook, and on whose kindness they had no 
claim beyond that of common humanity. But Mr And' r- 
son was a Christian, aud his heart was expan - 
influence of a love which cannot be felt without ai 
latin,: to its own nature. In the gratitude besmlnf 
Miss Maxwell's countenance be already experiem 
reward. Mr Russell was a mere worldling, whose lite 
was regulated by tbe selfish principles of a world lying in 
wtekedj 

After a few inquiries, privately addressed to Mr Ander- 
son, connected with arrangements for the funeral, the 
merchant, kindly shaking bands with his uiece and ca- 
ressing the children, hurried out of the room, and in a 
few minutes was rolling rapidly towards his own I 
to enjoy a luxurious dinner, ami tbe still greater luxury 
of reflecting that an abundant opportunity of doing good 
bad not been altogether neglected. In a fen days more 
tbe projected changes took place. The body of Maxwell 
was committed to tie- dust. Helen, with many tears, 
and with a faithful promise soon to par them a rial 
fided her little brothers to the charge of Mr and Mrs 
Anderson; and Mr Russell having intrusted the worthy 
pastor with tbe slender effects which still remained In 
tbe house, conveyed Miss Maxwell in his carriage (■• bll 
own home. Much has been written H • pain 

experienced on leaving the place invested with U) 

la associations of home, but of this, on this ocea- 
.vri, Helen Maxwell fell Little. Young as she was, she 
had already undergone many mortifying alternations. To 
remove from one dwelling to another, and always to find 

■ DOS more cheerless and desolate than the pi 
lug, had been ber experience for years; and the n 
tions blended with the place which she was about i 
only formed a record of self-denial, diasppoinl 
privations. But ibe could not without emotion .pit Me- 
spot where fa 1 father had breathed hi 

the thought that, with a home no longer, she and her 
brothers, lo part with whuin was a bitter struggle, were 
east upon the compassion of strangers, (ell chillingly upon 
bat heart. Hut in all these events she recogniu'd in 

N-ncc, and tbii consideration inspired her with 
nee and peace. 

In the way i i i ; r venor Square, Miss Maxwell 6 

conversation with bar uncle. Scarcely was he seated In 

; riage when his capacious head was holt buried in 
Is MS newspaper, and he was instantly inwol 
the profundities of Cast India bonds and rail" 

carriage soon stopped, and Miss M 
speedily found herself in a splendid drawing-room in tbe 
preien ind Mfu RimcUi 

• Thi, LiMna Helen Maxwell.' said HrBnssell, thrust- 
ing forward the retiring young lady. ' You mull be rert 
kind to ber and all that, since she has in. lostajwlth 
us. Now don't be bashful, my dear, but endeavour to 
make yourself quite at home.' 

Maxwell looked at (be cold, haughty 
cilious countenance of the elder I 
chilled lo the heart. To make herself at home in the 

. of such a visage, she felt at once t 
sible. Glancing timid!) al the dan lively, 

i ■,, . , and was Intl" rcus- 
wben the young ladj called Iicr ' her 
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i Helen.' • cordisl 

ami a: I in» conduct, however, called 

Ice, 

a air ••II, 1 said Mr* K 

..n yoo be 40 forward, 
rally with j1 I low often have you 

ore vulgar, more unlady- 
ir : ' I lid v "M el 

Lad; BUnore 

■ r me, mamma,' rejoined the young lady, 
' Lady I tinore i.> called an bear) 

..li( to know and to love each other." 
• Let young people lucrw each other Hi it, and l«l 

*urdis" replied Mr> Russell. ' M.ba Maxwell, 
Miss Henrietta L 1 will shew you Ifae tiursery, 

and y > ; i in' <i do( take the tiuubie uf dressing for dinner, 
i. I .'..ircsay you will find yourself very happy Willi the 
I inlilrcti.' 

The boll was rung, and Miu Maxwell was conducted 
by a servant to a large apari I I ivith bobby 

drums, and all the oth.-r imp. .riant truni] 

ty, in the mills t of which four rosy chil- 
dren. Tarring in ages from ihree to seven or eight, were 
iaing t i the utmost pitch their diversified potters 
lit on her poor brothers and 
I, t.n i had no lime for n. ie usual 

[ration of children, her 1 1 1 1 Jo cousins Immediately 
detected the sweetness and gentleness of ber disp. 
an. I .! :ii.-i I bar a . :.-. Just i 

from the chilling presence of Mi* Bom 

led as she w«s, fell it refreshing to join in Ibfl 
sniusemrnts and listen to the vivacious prattle of the 
children. 
'ih , tion •hicb aha bad received from Mrs 

U was not alto, nedittled. She. was a 

proud and iinl.il' .i; w..tuan. vain of her wealth, chil- 
dren, ai nl her own family connexions, Vhich distantly 
allied her with mom faded If net extinct branch of the 

aristocracy. In the |icruniary meam of tain orting state 
and grandeur, rarpssslng many Dl re was 

nothing for which aha .. sighed as easy admis- 

l'-.l circles i and the. hope of her daughter 
Ig an aristocratic alliance HitU'd Incessantly be- 
fOlt li-r mental Vision, To such a woman it was natural 

to lui.r and slum poor relation!) and '' '■« bad 

nil yean from ant inlcrcourae 

with the Maxwells, The arrangement, therefore, which 

iced her niece- in-law into her family u. 
referee of agreeable to her; but as Mr RncKll was in the 
if taking hi, owe nj, she made little opposition '" 
it, designing that, at the beat. Miss Maxwell should only 
he an bumble companion or foil to ber own daughter. Hut 
in spile of maternal partiality, a single glance showed ber 
lli't ih- i likely to be the case. In every 

lI quality Mi&s Maxwell w as immeasurably »u: 

olved that the latter voting lad/ should 
i. lined to the nursery, and naka up anr ex- 
penditure which she might cause by (tiling the lUI 

u Doner} governess. 

lea those junior members of the family to whom 

i already made, there was a ma ifaoat 

, engaged in the itudy of law, wilb the view of 

a barrister. With her family thai 

•fib servants euuugh U relieve her in a great measure 

ic cares, and with means mfflaent to enable 

bor to li ivc habits, Mrs Russell gave 

large dinner parties, balls, and musical entertain men is ; 

Bl contrived to keep her expenses within » secure 

■ Mr Russell never inc. 

irld of Ins own, and yet greatly enjoyed 

Which was tO his will; the 
prime Having introduced his niece 

into the family, he gave himself no farther concern, lear- 

lua all . ,;-, manaj en 

Miss 5!.i.i i. ell * life was foi ...i.tlr mono- 

tonous. 8In «* Mrs Bnascll j and.. 



freqti ! vltb too family, she by 

gretted thai car I 

was never to be present. At Miu 

! solicitation, she was i the i 

for a few hoars in the moi a her coua 

8 aged with her governesses, and the was great 
f the iiistni.-ti.. ns which were commoniestSNl. 
not forget to add that, whenever she eon 1 
Unity, she walked out to visit the Anderson*, ti 
hour or two with her little brothers. These wel 
ful seasons ; and as she witnessed the 1 
which, amidst their own compare 

d towards the orphan chl 
earnest prayer wal 

power to make a atactica] return for UUcralil 
and spontaneous. 

Alexander Hussell, the eldest ion of the fam 
and exquisite as he «as, liked nothing teller lh» 
an occasional dasb into the nursery, and en. 
ing with the younger children. Hut it w . 
after Helen Maxwell was 
visits became much more frequent. 
the children a great deal less. Her beauty. « 
and gentleness of demeanour, made a po>. 
upon his heart. As a relation, he claim 
of conversing with her freely ; and she, in DM 
innocence, neither courted nor avoided 
V it h something of the frivolity and van! 
youth Id his p | 'a great vivacity of char 

abundant means of pursuing the phair 
possessed a substrstam of good sense and jjinuiu 
igwhieh did mil appear to be inhei 

? it. mi. Admiring the nalural modesty and ew 
rith her fitie metii 
riendlessness of her cod 
which is akin to love; an etnoti 
speedily ripened Into strong and ardent a:t 
More than once be expresse I. with a v 
both startled and alarmed Misa Maxwell, the in 
which he felt in witnessing the neglect and ui 
with which she was treated; and it was only 
quence of her urgent request, that he was 
declaring to his mother his opinion Upon 

Ru»«|| was slow in suspecting the existi 
nt lo which we have referred, but 
! rrerj opportunity of reminding Miss Mi 
her dependent station, and the 
of her own children in point of 
Miss Rnsroll, on the other hand, was the eonnda 
brother's secret, and, 1 
cousin, loohed forward w 

. would be eminently c 
ness of both parties. Mi >!i a ■ 

tenaa> 

ever to the addresses of her im] I isei 

that the circumstance «;.s calculated to render h 

ten evoo more painful thanoth . id t„ 

' to embrace ihc earliest op] 

of finding mother home, ai i bci 

frieiel. Mr Anil- ake inquiries after an* 

for which her tcquircmeuls, now considerably it 

lualifj her. 

in the mean lime. ih» ossitfoitiei of ynnnr 

becsma .lady more si 

he contrived to obtain intervii w« with MisaMaii 
■ritb the most earnest entreaties urged her to si 
10 address her in the capacity of an accepted love 
she mildly but tirn.ly declined, she reminded 
his youth, ..i her o« n bumble condition, of the < 
which the knew the wishes of his parents would 
to their union, but she spoke in vain With a low 

be t, and, a i. . Derived, triumphantly refuted 

lions; aud, as a dernier rc&urt, urged his I 
undertake his cause, Tbu Masw 

mated lo Miss UusscII her dclerni i lean 

dence in which she apprehended her stay would 
productive ol mlscuievoxi! i i.usequonces.to'laG'gewi 
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respectable family, and support herself l.r h»r needle, till 
tatee might open up for he*- an eligible situation. 
however, brought the matter to a crisis 
sooner than she anticipated. 

Mrs Kusx-ll had muni invit.it inns and made all duo 

arnuj;re rue tits for 3 splendid dinner party. Always ma- 

-d at this high festival to promote, 

to the utmost of her ability, the matrimonial interests 

both of ber son and daughter. As an eligible catch for 

mier her eye was axed on s Miss Bursull, ti, 
daughter of »n ■ whose fortune, at the 

lowest figure, was esti mated at 3 hundred thousand pounds. 
To tin* VOOBg lady sbe had repeatedly endeavoured to 
ill.- attention of her sod ; andat onetime, by what- 
ever motive actuated, li" seemed to regard her with 
considerable partiality. But the star of the evening was 
•apcrled to shine forth in the person of a young baronet, 
of excellent cha racter , distinguished talent, and great 
wealth, who had been for two or three seasons an object 
of much attraction and vast scheming to many dutiful 
mamma* in the world of fashion. The hopes of Mrs 
aliarly sanguine. Sir Charles Arlingford 
bad danced with Miss Htts-cll at several assemblies, bad 
fTeQ.ni r-ed with her at public places, and paid 

her wh.it. in tin- ryes of iin anxious and speculative 
r. appeared to be marked and singular attention. 
It was tna that, on certain occasions, he happened to drop 
-1 wben Miss Hussell andMissMax- 
ncuaing ducts together, and that the latter 
rating lady drew forth some glances of rather warm ad- 
miration ; but as Mrs Russell invariably recollected some 
duty which demanded Miss Maxwell's presence in another 
1 . and as the baronet's eyes could not follow farther 
than the door, the circumstance caused no apprehension. 
lq fairness, we must remark that Miss Russell herself 
never perceived in the behaviour of Sir Charles anything 
more than the ordinary civilities of a veil bred man of, 
.. and regarded iiitn with bo other sentiment than 
fbe did the crowds of young, glittering, and polite person- 
sires with whom, in the course of ber gay existon 
came into casual intercourse. All t beta matters, however, 
together with the innumerable anxieties and perplexities 
connected with the set-out of a magnificent entertainment, 
kept Mrs Russell's mind for several days in a state of 
feverish turmoil and excitement. 

mentnxl day arrived. Carriage after carnage — 

and amnceM others, those containing the city heiress and 

►■aronet— drove up to the door. A rrowd of 

iioeseeptioaatily dressed ladies and gentlemen assembled 

in the drawiOB>F00VDft and speedily filed off to the dlolpg- 

Bjoj retl turtle-soup and tbe various efforts of 

ie part of an illustrious French cook, hired for 

rhc occasion, I he dessert, with its flood of the richest 

(oPMgn « in>-» and loads of beautiful fruit, succeeded ; the 

ladies withdrew, the gentlemen followed ; Ihc music-room 

fed all ears. Mtu Russell played on tbe piano, Sir 

N tnrned the leaves; and Miss Burstall, the city 

. chatted briskly away with a dashing officer of the 

fiTiirdi— / u r Mr Alexander ma* nowhertto he seen. Mrs 

■tuntll was amazed: anger succeeded to astonishment; 

-.plain the matter, it is necessary that we 

ssmoM change the scene, 

lod. lib- Cinderella in the fairy 

I axwell sat quietly in the nursery alone, with 

Uw*» of the children who were 11 ', the maids 

Mag called to «id in the operations going on nbove stairs, 

with her lit:!.; friends, and now 

f a simple epistle, with which she 

- favour li.-r youngest brother. Tbe procced- 

:pper regions scarcely cost hers thought; and 

rativo quietude the fell herself almost happy. 

While thus in no ,:-cd, the door Opened, and 

M»i, -II entered the apartment. 

I Maxwell, and alone!' exclaimed the yonth. 
rapidly asrraocing, tad, before ibe was aware, seizing her 
•>«nd and pressing it to his lips. ' This is indeed a pleft- 
«ur» i. in that of playing my pari 



amongst the heartless triflees congregated above- Uwj 
Miss Maxwell, if you only knew bow it tortures UM 1 
exchange fine words and hackneyed compliments with 
these thoughtless revellers, while you, fitted to shine in 
sn incomparably brigMfef sphere, are thus lost to mdetj ! 
But I feel I arn acting a weak and unmanly part. Only 
say that you consent to be mine, and before another day 
passes, it will be my happiness and triumph to claim you 
openly in the face of tbe world.' • 

' Mr Russell.' said Miss Maxwell, 'tig- her band, 

' yoo have already received my answer. I came a stranger 
and an orphan into your father's house, and I would teel 
myself to be indeed acting unworthily, were I to afford 
the slightest encouragement to your desire f.-r a 
which, by your parents, could only be regarded with the 
utmost disapprobation. If you value mr peace, my good 
nam... I beseech yoo to leave me instantly.' 

' Never,' he exclaimed, vehemently, ■ till vou ? 
the pledge I have so often sought. Promise to b.- 
and you cannot form a wish 1 will not batten to obey." 

' That,' replied Miss Maxwell, ' I will not— i 

' But you will permit me to hope?' exclaimed Kustcll 

' I will not add to what I have so frequently said," an. 
swered Miss Maxwell . ' Once more I entreat you to leave 
me. Your absence will be observed.' 

' Observed ! no,' said Russell ; 'but. hear roe, V its Max- 
well. Do not suppose that I am altogether dependent, on 
the favour of my parents. I have adequate meat 
by an uncle, over which, in a few lnoir I II have 

the sole control. Forgive roe for mentinniii - 
to show you that my imprudence, as you have ten: 
is n,,t so great as you may imagine. Why not, then, r 1 ■ i - 
m r.iijht. fly together, and present ourselves to-morrow 
united by s bond which no human laws can sever P' 

' Situated as I am, unable to shun your importunities, 
I can only regard such a proposal as deliberate and un- 
feeling insult," said Miss Maxwell; ' my deten 
fixed and unalterable.' 

' 1 beseech you to recall these words, dearest Miss 
Maxwell,' exclaimed the impetuous youth, as he spoke 
casting himself at Iter feet, and again seizing her bind ; 
and while he was in this position tbe door once more 
opened, and Mrs Russell, elegantly attired and glittering 
with jewels, entered the apartment. 

With a countenance absolutely livid with rage, she 
gazed on the scene before her. Miss Maxwell sunk hack 
nearly fainting on her chair ; while young Russell, on 
wboui strong emotion bad wrought tbe work of years, 
•sneered to gather freth energy from the interruption. 

' Mother,' be exclaimed, '1 am rejoiced you have come 
to opportunely. You have come to hear nic swear that 
Miss Maxwell, wboin, in your foolish jealousy, you have 
treated so ungenerously, is the object ol my heart's warm- 
est affections. Had she but consented, this very nigbt ahe 
should have been my wedded wife,' 

The indignant lady gave no reply to the speech 1 
son, but turning on Miss Maxwell 1 look of fury, ex- 
claimed — ' Base, designing, unprincipled wretch!'— 

1 1 implore you to permit me to explain, madam,' cried 
Miss Maxwell! ' and you will perceive I am unworthy of 
such reproaches." 

But Mrs Russell would hear nothing. Assuming that 
the scene sbe had witnessed was the result of a special 
assignation, the poured forth on the unoffending girl a 
torrent of the most bitter sarcasm and Invective.. M 
Maxwell, with neither nerves nor spirits to tcipport her 
part in such a rencounter, fainted away ; and it it needle * 
to dwell on the rage of the son, or the culm 
scorn of tho mother. Suffice it to say, thai 
well was committed to the charge of a v. .ailing- m-dd, and 
conveyed to her room. Young Russell soughl We apart- 
ment; and Mrs Russell, with a face dark »s » thunder 
cloud till she reached the drawing-room J 
with a brow as unruffled, and s smile as radiant, as if no 
shadow had ever swept across her cruutcii inc.\ Ntr Hu- 
nter, busily discussing the ■ 
.1 insurance companies with a knot of sagacious 
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n'. No one 

g riic maimer that such 

1 1 morning. Miss Mn\sw-ll, dill faint and ex- 
lumi.'ij, «/io presented »iiii ill" folio* ■ Mi- 

■ I Y"iii k in 

:-, Mrs 

uiiil an 

■■ ■ 
I a servant that 
her parrel* woold be sent f 01 . _;<nilv 

kiurii 'In- I 

of • w :,.n. . V IthoUl 

_• • I Ml An-i'i n. tO I 

illy explained the whole 

• Just related. I- 1 'in these kind 

icoringwslotnne, ami Mrs Anderson 

Tit from b neighbouring 

milliner, tin Hum discharge 

tho pipchi I* hi r board Distri ssed aa aha wan, she 

a in the morning thanksgiving 
family, 

A few noon hilt MIm tfexwell luil left Bn 

■ a splendid equipage ■Ml fau i :• - ti ly honicssed 
liorj.es draw up li> Mr KllMlrtl'a 0OOT. The black 

well u ill" mora loan I nglnril style of grau- 

' -.1 l|l I' l! 

uer. Mra Russell, after another fiory altercation 
with Iht ion, Id ■bieb, however, she secretly cum to 
irlii.inii that she had judged very erroneously of 
Mill Maxwell's conduct, stood at llm window, and g M Bd 
with admiration in I" ml the beautiful 

horses. • l'robably some nabob, on business wilb Mr Uus,- 
loll,' she laid lo her daughter, wbo, grieved and d' 

a| lor 'il' \ ''Hi Ionian of dark complexion, 
wrapped in a fur cloak, not far advanced in lift, but ap- 

iv in :i ran '• of health, descended from 

the carriage and inquired for Mror Mrs Roaaell. In tbo 

01 the former, be wm ushered into the drawing- 
room. 

I prcsumoP" said the stranger. 
ti..' lad . b 

' 1 am a stranger to you,' said the gentleman 
nlo n I tell you that I am brother to the lib! Ml 
"" who formed a marriage connexion with the family 
r husband, you will understand who 1 sm. I havej 
a for many tears in the Knit Indies, lad hare newly 
retorned lo England. Since coming to London, I hare 
my poor brother"! oaath, and also that 
.vehad the kindness to tak. ■!' his orphan 

children. I presume, madam, I am rightly- Inform 

Willi a cotl ns of which 

it would be diiliculi todesoribe, MnRiasaell replied — 
• Miss Maxwell, sir, has been an inmate of this, family 
her father's death. 1 
I iij her till, re stead, allow mo to express my 
li- l"i- the Kiriiluefb wliieh yru have manifested. 
Had 1 only ■ Ibeftcircutnstanoes, I mighl 

in, hT preventlmj moch distress; 
but ns I am di [to bis 

i tlut I'riivi.lrin " has, allowed me the op- 

i children. idam. 

•ill ti.t prevent yon irom admitting my 
claim to attUlM Ull can- ol I 

in and arrogant as sho Id Dot 

able to 
■ 1. 'Miss Maxwell DO ! 




' Indeed •' , a id Mr Maxwell. ' I have thtfa been a*. 

u cm. afoeone, direct me to bar pro. 

l-sdy, • 1 sun an. 
give yoo 1nt"i i that point ; Mil i ft tie 

i iiiinsr any one of bat 
•f destination.' 
1 Thh is u singular mattor,' said Mr MaawH 

'■agreeable cirrumstance has occasion 
wffll'i abrupt dapartnn 
' The airaunatanoe i- one arhioh Miss Maxwell ran hrr. 
Irs Russell; *and .!.««!*, 

that when you meet with her 

j lew ni'iro fraitleu inquirio. 
Tiger's per; 
.it the moment that a ra uae for 

Mr Mas wi 
to obtain the « niinutr* i 

■ I lit I lo' retired 
Mr Anderson. The sequel is soon ( ■ -1 .1 1 he 
ilnun annouoeed brosetfeatbi 

Mils Maxwell had so freipi'- -father 

mil with great delight be clasped to In 

eliil'lrui to » I i alone of all the world he was buond by 

iguineous ties. 1 laxing hi 
which we have n 

ind disinterested 
Mi Andei I worthy partner; and 

i-cpial warmth den he Unfeelin.' . fiemm 

bebasiour of Mr and Mrs Ilu--.-ll. ma own h 

that of many who bare spent year* in the same regions 

■■ .-alibi to excess, but bi« cons'. 
waa broVi-ii and ihetttfrad. II is mere and nephews re- 
moved with hiintoar. ..acnifioror*. 
and soon became s cons I 

of London society. Uul to MtM Maxwell, no 
equal to that of being able pi. 

nf the kindncsi of the excellent missionary, and of 
aiding in schemes of a useful and cl nature. Mr 

Alexander Russell, by letter, resumed bis acblres- 

Maxwell, who could never bring herself to fi 
"n'n any other lentlment than th 
ship, in respectful and kind terms, but, at the same time, 
Arm and decided, sent I 

.illl : 
1. liiimiLii lova tin? gru» th of liuiiuui will?' 

The disappointed l"».-r soon alter went abroad. 

In a morning paper which Mrs Russell accidentally 
took up, about a twelvemonth after tl" 
announced that Sir Charles Arlingford had led 
hymeneal altar, i lirul and accomplished Miss 
Maxwell, niece to John Maxwpll, Ksip.ono of th? wealth- 
iest commoners in Lngland.' And in another coh 
the name paper, it was alio stated that i .ironet 

just named had presented Mr Matthew Anderson to * 
valuable living on his estate in shire. 



OLD PARR: AN IMAGINARY BIOGRAPHY. 

mou ruNcii's rocKDT-nooK for 1846. 
Or the childhood of Old Parr nothing (articular is known. 
It has been proved, however, thai at the age i 
and three months he was very tond "I it, anJ 

that he was always ill in consequence of i 
inordinate appetite for early gooaeberrii- 
sions he was 
no matter what in 

him a pill she prilled bervdl in making, and thn 
whip him if he did not pet well. Th 
Old Par 

his, cure wan, it. inus: 
drejd of the whipping than the vil 

always gave the latter to a favonrlte il 
lied; ill though his 

r ' Cirsar" bad died of old 

the .- hole fori une "I" i his i vtmordin 
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grandmntlicr soon followed her dog (o the grove, and 
OldP«ii i he sole inheritor of her pill. Thiswun- 

il pill hai ballled all the tvsean'Jies of the old women 
historians is to its origin. Some say it was found in 
id, the recipe having b?en accidentally discovered 
under |] led Blamey Stone. Others declare it 

was imported from the Scilly Islands, and was firs! b» 
lo England sboal the time of Charles the First, 
anil Ih ae of London broke out soon after its 

introduction. There is no doubt the Spanish Inquisition 
was acquainted with the powers of this pill, as a small box 
of them was found, with other instruments of torture, ai 
the bottom of an OvNi ttt, i" a state dungeon of Madrid, 
Id an old book, now very scarce, called ' Hud! 

H of j* Daic,' mention il made of these [ills, and a 
sort of receipt given, from which it would appear that 
one thine on Is - is noo-ssany to make these pills and them 
— and tb.it is a plant of very rapid growth in England, 
called 'Simple*.' The quaint author prophesies, if any 
one will only cultivate assiduously the. plant, he may be 
rare, in a very short time, to realise a large fortune from 
these simples. Old Psrr, having the only receipt of this 
pill in England at the time — fur it seems it had been 
lodged with his .'rcat-.Tandmotber by one of the prisoners 
of the sixteenth century, as a security for a heavy mort- 
gage — began to work it, and soou made it into a snug 
little property. He gave advice gratis from nine to ten 

morning ; and as he prescribed his pill for every 
complaint under the moon and the sun, he pocketed a 
handsome income in no time, for he took good care to 
charge a shilling for every box he sold. He increased, 
the price afterwards to a shilling and three-halfpence, as 
he had teen told by an Iri»h poet that there was luck in 
numbers. The first fire pounds he made, he spent 
advertisements ; and this answered so well, tbat he 
oted, for the future, always one half of bis profits to 
uaj pulling. Ho engaged, at an enormous salary, 
the Irish Poet above mentioned, to write 'Testimonials' 
for him, and the best writers of Fiction were paid large 
sums to sing the praises of his Life Pill. The King sent 
for Old Parr, and was so tickled with his long beard, that 
the Merry Monarch allowed him, as • special mark of 
favour, to put upon his boxes a certain stamp, which 
made people imagine that they were told under the 
sanction of Government ; and the pills, in consequence, 
sold all the more. In return for this favour. Old Parr 
sent his Majesty every year a large sum of money, which 
King Charles was always graciously pleased to accept. 
till l:-pt up, with undiminished loyalty, 
at the present da,.-, and redounds equally to the credit of 

Mies, . . . 

i >ld Parr gradually grew richer and richer, for erery one 

in the 1 okbispills. He was the first who started 

General Mourning Shop ; and having bought up all the 

i and crape in England, he made so much 

ey be did not know how to spend it. Accordingly he 

icd, though ha could not have been less than eighty. 

then could not make money fast enough; »nd be 

mplain bitterly of the extravagance of his 

be set his wits to work, and sent out agents 

put up posters on the North and South Poles; the 

■mids were pasted over with large oills challenging 

• >rld to ' Tar P \ns's Lire Pills.* But though 

pills were in everybody's mouth, still their proprietor 

was paying so dearly for the folly of having married a 

'hat he wasjuit on the point of going through 

Dl Court, when the death of his wife enabled 

lii'n 1/ at the very threshold of it. 

uncial at t! less of this event , 

■ •tors, for there were no 

. England was so 

1 id Parr lai 
bis heard, and began advertising of his Life 

Pills all the mots. I I cure everything, he 

declared, from a rooky chimney down to a iawyet 

••nnies came rolling in, 
.n. But knowing the 



to 



uncertainty of riches, he bought an annuity, so that he 

Bright be comfortable in his second old age. He 

Lit kj laughing in his sleeve at th* foil/ of nuakfad 

was courted by the rich, ran after by the poor, and dreaded 

by all. The wise would doubt at times, and gr. 

Ino, totheir^misgivings ; but then there most be wisdom, 

all the English were agreed, In tsea a long beard ! 

Now Old Parr was happy. He ha! Me* at 

ttinea far be married twiw more — hut as IBOO as any 
infirmity of this nature began to annoy him. Ii 
it in bis pipe and philosophically smoke it ; for lie. knew 
he had a lea g his own hands. His 

too, could not squander bis money, for he had 
taken good care to have his annuity payable > ; 
self. So he lived to a jolly old age, drinking and smoking 
all day; for Old Parr en pipe, no matter*! 

it consisted of tobacco or port. His favourite tipple, how- 
ever, was brandy— not the stuff that is now gold as Br 
which be knew was only good enough for bruises, or at 
the best to season minee p»t»— but the real genuine liquor 

that came direct from Cognac. This lie prized so much, 
that, for fear of any one touching it, he always had the 
bottle labelled ' Poisus.' This precaution was necessary, 
for the only person who lived with him was a crone of all 
work, who was a regular drunkard. 

The persons who paid him bis annuity paid him regu- 
larly n half-yearly visit, to see if he really were 
They swore lustily at the bad bargain they had nude. 
They ceil, nnlv had known annuitant! live to an extreme 
old age, but an instance of one living to the s^r I 
had never been upon their books before. It showed 
tenacity of life, that, to say the least of it, Wal 
They commissioned a Scotch accountant to draw out a 
new table of averages of life fur them, and meanwhile 
lived in the hop* that the next winter would bo severer 
than the last. But the innocence oi Parr's old woman 
ramc to their rescue, otherwise the annuitant ParrnuVht 
bave been living at the present day, instead of having 
died at the premature age of 152. One morning, upon 
going in to call Old Parr, to her horror she found him 
lass, and lying, apparently dead, in bed. The fact 
is, Old Parr had been drinking over night Back deeper 
than usual, and was in a glorious state of inseosi> 
but the old woman, seeing the Cognac bottle, with its 
suspicious label, on the ground, immediately concluded 
that her master, in a rash moment, bad poisoned himself. 
She knew only one medicine in the world, and that one 
was warranted to cure all accidents and diseases. So she 
made Old Parr a warm cup of tea, and putting tin 
his own Life Pills into it, made bun drink it. Th ■ 
was instantaneous. He opened his eyes, shook his fist at 
the old woman, and foil back a corpse ! He was buried in 
a crass road, because, as be had taken his own meii 
it was considered he had committed suicide. Over Ins 
grave the dueks of the neighbourhood delight even now 
in hopping about, crying to a few old ravens, who hover 
like mutes about the spot, 'Quack ! quack ! ! quack ! ! !' 

After his death, hi:- place was searched . Under Ins pil- 
low were found two pieces of paper. Tbeoncw*sU>» 
' Y* Secrette of Longe Lyfe ;' the other, ■ V Secrette of 
Good Health he.' Inside the first was written, ' Hi ieasm 
A mum ii. .' inside the second was scribbled, in Urge let- 
ters, ' YOU ItUSTTB RKVRATNKE rSOM ALLE LTFB PjI.I Is.' 

Round his neck was suspended a black ribbon. This held 
a little key, which his servant gave testimony Old Parr 
hod worn for years nearest to bis heart. It opened an 
iron chest. A deadly smell issued from it. A number 
of Buriows lierbs filled the chest, hot at the bottom of 
these was a piece of paper, rolled up like an ancient M 8 . . 
and sealed with a lump of soft soap instead of wax 
the soap was sunk a curioet device of Fortune I 

going into the Bank of England. Outside the 
paper was wli for inn" Infall iebelle I 

The ingredients, upon being ■■ 'uroed out I 

nothing but • humbuooe.' 

a ad this is the mm I bj Lift Pills arc »1w»t* warranted 
to answer in »ny climate. 
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OM awl procedure* arc 
but wiiuin nj'"i omui" 

low : ' What his omni 

!. ui - hli wi imbul 

I'ho 

j'hej 

an- a 
ra.h in 

beat IHuatratii ■ 
Christ but ili 

> the sighs* i 

the Irani of 
• nil lore ' M bad i- I 

lull (In' A i ps Of tab mercy, fmni VaWM sun; mi Is hi 

auil nsl tie t— l>t >> 

*I THINK 
1 I think so' ii tin' whole re-hliinm that MB be found 
after eraporatin;; the prodigious pretensions of tlieiealot- 
demagflgoe. w bal b thfa ' »ill of the Lord, 1 this ' 

lira*?' Nothing, abaci ;ng, more than ' I think 

»o.' G iiir's declaration of i(> finer/ and 

iti auibliniify. -I it* iliunder anJ its fire, and there re- 
mains but ilii» meagre and scarcely Tblbla particle, tha 
intrinsic value of which it would be impossible louspress. 
— I'M 

lit BUTjata. 
In i nn nf chivalry, when, in Hat im- 

i i.iv i'f niliei laws, the laws ol bonoui might ha nf 

barbarous custom of private com- 
m aa though it could do li 
think it might do much. I would not prohibit the duello. 
e gentry ir» ■ i pugnacious, let them fight. All I 

IT ..ii|. I prohibit it 1 SWOSVWi As they came down 

io swords, a tul from swords to pistols, I would 
say, lot (ben acme down from pistols to the in 
wilh whirh nature has furnished tlii'ui. Yes , \ulgatity 
would annihilate the thing . ul gasify would ba 

mora effectual than morality: vulgarity mora weighty 
than religion, < Hie doubled fist would heat tba hull lathi 
: of a man's head most afl union* 

black eye go further with these parties than the laws of 
man and the commandments of God. — Vh.ilUnur'i La- 
tere on the Phenomena of Xfodcn Ilitluri/. 

EXTnAortinNAitY nut am, 
In 1818, there wen; 7000 prisoners nf war confined at 
. in Hampshire. One of them, an Italian, 
was celebrated among his companions as a discoverer of 

-urc The 'place where they were 
was surrounded by a very high wall, and occtpird nearly 
two acres of ground. The Italian dreamed one night. 
that if ho should di£, ooar the middle of the enclosure, lo 
tha 'li'i'th of twenty-four feet, he would find coins of 
immense value. Tin- captain was a Scotsman, and, be- 
in drcan - ranted | to dig, 
M.-i. of the priaonan no km tba Italian, da 

la) their knowledge, ha I uteonccaled 

dreama, and eagerly volaateeced their ter- 

u in ii tin deptit of elghteeii feet, 

atity of female's hair «a> foui icrra- 

tion, and nearly three !'i el long ; at * 1 1 »■ depth Of twenty- 

iliree inches 
in drenmleti I al tha depth efl 

four feet, a bug cont.. .1 thousand coins was 

found. The Italian, however, declared that tha money 
ha had dn '. which a ai g> i 

A. Tin' eMBBUnJeatorof this curious circumstance 

■i only an e -esaorof 

perl of tha bidden tieaaura. 
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TOE MOnNlNO. 

The swceliws* of the morning is pcrbape it 
charm. It la tha renewed vigour it implants in all m 
that affects us— Uiaa, animals, birds, pi 
flowers, Refreshed and soothed with sleep, man 
bit heart ; he is alive lo nature and nature's Hod, and 
t, because more fresh 
to drink of the dew. like the flowers, an 
same reviving effect. 
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GRAMMATICAL IDIOMS. 

Thetis we a number of minute points connected with the 
structure of the English language which hate not recciTcd 
Uie notice they deserve from professed gramm .runs, bat 
attention to which ia absolutely essential to correct writ- 
ing;. Some of these it is proposed to bring under review 

in the present p»per. The examples have been selected 
in the course of reading, with the exception of a few for 
which we are indebted to the excellent grammar of Mr 
IKOrKrr. 

I. keitii n. 
This word is the opposite of either, and is simply a 

contraction for not either. As either refers to one of two, 
twCther assumes the negative form, and means nor either 
of the two. We say. without being called in question, 
' Either of us w right;' but many authors, when thA 
negative form is assumed, would write ' N either of us are 
right.' Now, i( is surely an anomaly tbat either should be 
disjunctive, and the mere negative; form of the same word 
have the power of conjoining — the first thus requiring a 
singular and the second a Mural verb. Mr Maeculloch, 
in histlrammnr, says — ' The predicate may be applied to 
the different subjects, and therefore may contain a plural 

verb. Thus, we usually say ' h'cicher you nor I are in' 
fault — not M or an." Wit* ail respect for Mr Mac- 
enl loch, this is an error. The copula arc cannot apply to 
i he two predicates, since we could not say ' 1 art in fault.' 
The proper form of such an expression is that given above, 
and indeed, such is the form given by Mr Maecullocb a 
few pages beyond the last quotation (p. Ml), where he 

uses the expression — ' Xeilher James nor John it fit for 
it' as correct. Authors vary with each other and with 
themselves in the nse of this form of expression, as the 
following quotations will show :— 

• .VrWftrr Woleey nor til* maMtr ir«re wise cnougti to profit,' Ate. 
-riTLr.«/7tw» mi., p. lit. 

at fmm whose Impioty nriihrr God nor man *•«* exempted.' 
, in* 

1*11- »(vol»«T "er/Aer OMr nor Pompey inn entitled to 
nba tor himself. —Fa ao usoN a Itoman /IrjmWir, j; ain. 

—uhrr his own heart nor llie natuie of Vanessa » violent 
T»il hint t« iiipcreM,' A.C.— ?*cott * / ./' |f 

These examples might be multiplied without number, 
bat could serve no useful purpose, except to show how 
(he mml popular and even the purest writers have 
been guided by philosophical propriety in their composi- 
tions. In confirmation of the view here given of thl 

proper oar of neitlur. it may be mentioned that the 
French Academy have given their sanction to the use- of 
a singular verb with this word in the Prench language, 
n. sou*. 
This word is a ccmtrswlion for no one, snd should be 



followed by a singular verb. It would be plainly Im- 
proper to say ' No one are free from faults j* and it seems 

to follow that what is improper in the full form cannot 
be correct when contracted, the meaning remaining pre- 
cisely the same. Nevertheless, many of our best authors, 
judging apparently more by the car than the meaning of 
the word, use toe plural after now i for example— 
' 'Til with onr jiiileimnii •« onr watches— *mv 
Oo j ust alike, jot each believes luspwn.'— Porr.. 

• And uress the weary couch where *oiu attriul.'— Cimfiill. 

* JVoiw nf these individuals icm heard in their own defence.'— 
TrTtaa'i Henry VI71. 

1 And none «rr leltto ploase when tvmr arc left to love.'— Braox. 

■ <V(»>e neid my help, and seat rrtiew my woe.'— Crusoe's Hifacv.. 

' Alone lo be wber" eoae htm hasso, 

Alone to lee whtra efflw A*v »nn/ — Elliott. 

• We liavi. Uhllee who eoni-i ":(-•" ley down the newdbs ami Uskw 

up 111*. p<-n, I MijinU-r M>nf of llt'-m ltai~* fltleiiipU'U soinc reply." 

— Fa***r.l». 

Tt may be held by some readers of this paper thst the 
examples of these and other good writers should be suf- 
ficient to settle the use of the word under notice. We 

wonld admit the force of the remark if these authors were 
anything like consistent in the use of this word I bemsvlves ; 
but the truth Is that you will meet with none followed by 
a singular verb in all of their works, and that probably in 
the same page with the above examples — thus showing 
how little grammatical propriety in Ac use of this and 
other phrases has formed the study of professed authors. 

UI. TWO Ott MOUB HOCNS JOltEO BT and nEgci&B A rLCSAL 
VEBD. 

This is ono of the simplest and best-established rules 
in the language, but some modern grammarians would so 
far encroach on it as to sanction the use of a lingular verb 
when the nouns are of similar or cognate meanings. For 
example, Napier writes — ' In every quarter there vat 
great ra<j* and cruelty ; ' and Mr D'Orsey thinks that 
this form of expression may be admitted as an exception. 
It appears, however, that an exception of this nature is 
unnecessary, ff not inadmissible, in the language. Words 
are scarcely ever so much alike iu meaning as to be per- 
fectly identical ; but should this occur in composition, a 
correct writer would simply lop off one of them as un- 
necessary. We find Sliakspeare writing ' Wherein doth 
sit the dread and fear of kings ; ' and M ilton ■ 'J l> l 
and jpeWf remains invincible; ' bat it would surely be Im- 
proper to found an exception to a grammatical law on such 
examples. The want of grammatical exactness at the 
time tbe.«e writers flourished, as well as a certain licence 
of speech accorded lo poets, should go far to explain such 
violations. These and similar variations, it would seem, 
had their origin in the prevalent use of the Latin tongue 
at the time our language was forming. The singular verb 
ith a plural nominative not. being uncommon In the 
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•ctmlart naturally infernal that the ftfCuliarity 
might be transferred to their own t«njue. Hence proba- 
bly such deriaiioos u the following from Clarendon — In 
bis clothe* and habit* which he bed minded before with 
mora mmhteti, anil "wdsufrw, btkI tiptme, than it naval to 
M great a •.«!,' !■.•. • And It cannot be denied that hit 
familiarity nd/n vWA f for the roost par* «ur with men 
of I be moat waaloea* end swbltme pert*,' The same rcror 
ia om ofton co-nrnitted by Scott, but generally aeoidad by 
correct writer*, though Franklin baa — ' Luxury and tr- 
srwow yaw t Unm-/ U De<er suffered much restraint in 
theea countries.' 

Mr D*OlMy also eonteodf that a singular verb mac be 
jusllnrd by ellipsis, thus — * There «uj raeitnj ami shas- 
wy go Canobie lea' — ttur* nu being understood before 
the ma-mi rerb. The ellipers bcrr tml in the other n- 
asnplea gieew are entirely •appoaltitiout. Cite* two ac- 
tions — rociwy aad rAnusa^, a word u needed to express 
tbrtr relation to eanxething else. It "ill not do to lake 
each separately, end ns* a singaUr T*rb. eiae where wool J 
aoeh a rule lead oaf Vowld it then be improper to ny 
— ' Buying eggs hi a trowUeaata* ssTsir, aad brta gi o g 
trxm fcstae to a trt»oWeaoe»e affair?- Will tha fcra of 
compete in elegance with ' Baring eggs and wring- 
ing tbetn home are trwaJdesnae stsfairs ? * ar a u w l l we 
rxeusc a writer who first enumerated the two paitkwhaiw, 
and then summed op—' to * tr miliaria r affair,' on the 
croood that the irn la n Hlr w etai sa s erne ic asfltl l l after 
the Sru -mwwtixsed particaaar • Tat tbU exampU aotaaa 
eajrtJyM^liOwaUla^iwebro^riUfcrwardbjMrD-Orwty. 

it to Pfc aas w i U y wiflemt to disaster whether the no. 
aatoatire to aiagwia* «r eseraL Then the worda seta, aj 
wail as, ailri a*, atw awed, tha nature at* tha ■tilwii'na 
brewderwddoas*«fwi.«odcooaiskfB<ia.to>xr^ 
lltlftotog talker war. Sanvt w as h o n w-aaU write— 
« H» with hat friend asm at tha waeetmg ; • whale others 
wewM nee lb* plnrej, aad nej— • lie wiih hit friend r*ry 
at Use aeeeuag." U we attend to the area*, taw letter ap- 

U be the correct (aw. one* w. wad that the «crk 



lrc-tirr Downs U thii — that where the 
ral idea, a plan] eerb shootd be oaesi 
lingular idea a eoarryed. • ■ iiise Lti d an a, swri • aaiwv 
■ry. Thie defioitiaa it ao far falWwiaae, that fhetcry 
meaning of a redleetise mm harhaiae tW idaa *f lawil 
ft*. In the examples risen by Mr Mvcstkdi .«>, 
and ai-my\, H is not aaay to p-«,t» the> ssaswasart-a' 
propriety of as.rr tha Seat weed in ifa- e-lssral. and Ito 
second in the siagwtar, since the swssii Baton, faaaarh, saw- 
todies of anew, it •-srs.tantie'l. taw seene tn both, 
r i s h s on . therefore, mast de ts i ualn as what 
haw* failed to define. Sir ITOrwey CTree 
recnlisritirs. -which skoeM be rarrrwir* art 
^.n»-e«rMJ<--*|a^ r rw-.. W. 

runmU. . . ■ Mn-flnW M*-. 

r-a. T-—*-r* 

Hum. . . am mmtmtl 
B-w, ... > ass» a . 



■kwV 
awjfT«f, 

Otae easwsMo rrrar la the war rf«n«ihs 
at lessst be aserted ; wtdch b to 
atafwhrawdl sdwesl wrrt* with tW aaaa 
Weaanwetiawas mad this Mrnia ai 
lewca, a. for rmi inl a la two fitlaVlaa .Lich 
token as a uaaal tora wf the rrrcc : — TW assawV 
and hiftorical chararVn wW 
tore with rolden katr, aaa s an to W eery lis 
The sYaaatoavn ef the BAse bawe brea swV« 

si tawnts.— , Aeu. i. IS.)^ 

naahaaiSKk 

secure ama (ami aae part of awr graanmar in whwhtai 
•atawrlte *f a learnt I tWy wDwdUr to that of the Fne4 
Aeadeaay wweJd he (oamd of aerrsea to 






* wwr« ere. now i n laws- tree* Use areas, srharh deesasl 
todwhre aaore ar leas to tads ■■lanshid fseea -f wwwsi. 
Ta show ito inriii urn me. It a not airs swat i u da asaa 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

■WILLIAM WORDSWORTH.* 
' He was," says some One of Rousseau, ' it lonely man — 
his life a long soliloquy.' And the same words may be 
applied to the ' sole king of rocky Cumberland,' the lord of 
Rydal Mount, the suttau of Skiddaw, the warlock of Win- 
dermere, William Wordsworth. He Lias indeed mingled 
much with men, but reluctantly; and even while amidst 
lli "in, his spirit has preserved its severe seclusion. He 

has strode frequently into society, but with an impatient 
and hasty step. It i» this lofty insulation which marks 
m[ Wordsworth from the eminent of hia era. While they 
haic been tremulously alive to every breath of public 
praise or blutne, and never to much so as when pretend- 
log to despise the one and defy the other, he has main- 
tained the tenor of his way, indifferent to both. While 
his name was the signal for every species of insult — while 
one Review was an incessant battery against hit poetical 
Character, and another, powerful on all other topics, re- 
turner! it only a feeble reply on this — while stupidity 
itself had learned to laugh and sneer at him — while the 
vary children of the nursery were taught to consider his 

el as too puerile even for them, ho remained un- 
moved ; and leaving poor Coleridge to burst into tears, 
ijestic brow of Wordsworth only acknowledged by 
■ lent frown the existence of his assailants. And 
now that his name it a household word, and that his 
■orlu have found their way to the heart of the nation, we 
believe that be has never once been betrayed into an 
expression of undue complacency — that lie feels himself 
precisely the rain he was before — that be moves in hii 

'•■d sphere as f native and endued' unto its element — 
and that tbe acclamations as well as the abuse of the pub- 
lic hive failed to draw him forth from, the sublime soli- 
tudes of his own spirit. 

And we do think that this manly self-appreciation is 
one of (he principal marks of true greatness. We find it 
in I "ante, daring, in bis gloomy banishment, to make him- 
self immortal by writing the 'Inferno.' We find it in 
Milton, 'in darkness, and with dangers compassed round,' 
rolling (,ut nevertheless the deep baas notes of his great 

Km as from some mighty organ, seated in bit own 
ut. We find it in Bums, confessing that, at the 
'i, be hid formed tbe very idea of his poems to 
■fetch the public afterwards set its seal. We find it not 
in Bj run, who, while professing scorn for tbe finest co- 
lary specimens of bis species, nay, for his species 
in the abstract, was yet notoriously at tbe mercy of the 
meanest creature that could handle a quill, to spurt venom 
against I he crest of the noblo Childe. Hut we do find it 
in V. ordtworth, and Mill nmre in Scott, the one sustain- 
ing a load of detraction, and the other a burden of popu- 
with a calm, trailing, and imperturbable dignity. 
The author of the ' Excursion ' has indeed been called an 
egotist; but while there is one species of fgotism which 
stamps the weak victim of a despicable vanity, there is 
r which adheres to a very cialtcd order of minds, 
the needful defence of those who have stout burdens 
to bear, and severe sufferings to undergo. The Apostle. 
F'aul . in this grand sense, was an egotist when he laid, ' I 
bare Might a good fight, I have kept tbo faith.' Dante 
to an egotist. Luther was an egotist. Milton was an 
egotist ; and in this tense Wordsworth is an egotist too. 
But what, it may be asked, is hit burden atul hit mis- 
sion P It it teen now not to have been the composition of 
pedlar poems — the sacrifice of great powers to petty pur- 
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poses-— tbe indulgence of a weak though amiable i 
tricity ; or the mere love of being singular at the expense 
of good lute and common sense. But many si ill, we 
fear, are not aware of its real nature and importance 
Wordsworth's mission has been a lofty one, und ! 
fulfilled — to raise the moan, to dignify the obscun-. t" 
reveal that natural nobility which turkt under the russet 
gown and the clouled tboe ; to extract poetry from the 
cottage, and from the turf-fire upon its hearth, and from 
the solitary shieling, and from the mountain tarn, and 
from the grey ancestral stone at the door of tbe deserted 
mansion, and from the lichens of the rock, and from the 
furze of the melancholy moor. It is tfl ■ hung a weight 
of interest' — of brooding, and passionate, and pi 
feeling, upon the harden, the remotest, and the simplest 
objects of nature — it is to unite gorgeousnesi of imagina- 
tion with prosaic literalitvnf fact— it is to interweave tbe 
deductions of a subtle philosophy with the ' short and 
simple annals of tbe poor.' And how to the waste and 
meaningless parts of tbe creation has he, above all mis, 

given a voice, an intelligence, and 1 a beauty! Tbe sweet 
and solitary laugh of a joyous female, echoing amotn; rh< a 
hills, is to his ear more delightful thau the n 
many forests. A wooden bowl it dipt iuto the well, ami 
comes out heavy, not merely with water, but with the 
weight of his thoughts. A spado striking into the - 
ground moves in the might of his spirit. A village drum, 
touched by the strong finger of his genius, produces s 
voice which is poetry. The tattered cloak of a poor girl 
is an Elijab'i mantie to bim. A thorn on the summit 
of a bill, ' known to every star and every wind that blows," 
bending and whispering over a manioc, becomes a banner- 
staff to bis imagination. A silent tarn collects within 
and around it the sad or terrible histories of a sea : and 
a fern sttlk floating on its surface has the interest of a 
forest of masts. A leech gatherer is surrounded with the 
sublimity of 'cloud, gorse, and whirl* -.ud, on Hvt gor- 
geous moor/ A ram stooping to see bis * wreathed horns 
superb' in a lake among the mountains, is to his sight as 
sublime as were an angel glancing at his features in the 
sea of glass which is mingled with fire. A fish leaps up 
in one of bis tarns like an immortal thing. If he skates, 
it ia ' across tbe image of a star.' Icicles to bim are 
things of imagination. A snowball is a Mont Blanc ; a 
little cottage girl a Venus de Medicis, and more ; a water- 
mill, turned by a heart-broken child, a very Niagara of 
wo i the poor beetle that we tread upon is ' a mailed angel 
on a battle day;' and a day-dream among the bills, of 
more importance than the dates and epochs of an empire. 
Wordsworth's pen is not a fork of the lightning — it is a 
stubble stalk from the harvest field. His language has 
not the swell of the thunder, nor the dash of the cataract 
— it is the echo of the ' shut of eve,' — 

1 When steep sit* dewy on the labourer's e.ve.' 
Hit versification has not the ' sweet and glorious redun- 
dancy' of Spenser, nor the lofty rhythm of Milton, nor 
the uncertain melody of Shakspeare, nor the rich swelling 
spiritual note of Shelley, nor the wild, airy, and fitful 
music of Coleridge, nor the pointed strength of Byron — it 
is a music sweet and simple as the running brook, yet pro- 
found in its simplicity as the unsearchable ocean. His 
purpose it to extract what is new, beautiful, and sublime, 
from hit own heart, re fleeting its feelings upon the simplest 
objects of nature, and the most primary emotions M the 
human soul. And here lies the lock of his strength. It 
is comparatively easy for any gifted spirit to gather off 
the poetry creaming upon lofty subjects— to extract the 
imagination which such topics as heaven, hell, dream- 
land, faery-land, Grecian or Swiss scenery, almost involve 
in their very sounds ; but to educe interest out of the 
every-day incidents of simple life — to make every mood 
of one's mind a poem — to find an epic in a nest, and a 
tragedy in a tattered cloak — thus to ' hang a pearl in 
every cowslip's ear' — to find ' sermons in stones," and 
poetry in everything — to have ' thoughts too deep for 
tears' blown into the soul by the wayside flower— this is 
one of the rarest and most enviable of powers. And hence 
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H I pi-worth's »ong is not * complicated harmony, bat • 

' quiet tunc ' — liis instrument not a lyre-, but a rustie I I 

- — his poetic pot:.' but simple water 

'lie stream — bis demon no Alerto or Tisipuone, but 
a sling-armed insert of Ihe air— bis mnl.lem on earth not 
the gaudy tulip nor the luscious rose, but ; be beau- flower, 
with ita modest yet arrowy odour — his emblem in the iky 
not 1 1 if- daring sun, nor the gay star of morning:, nor the 
■ inn of (In 4 sleepless melancholy star.' nor the ' star of 
Jove, no beautiful and lame'— it is the mild sod lonely 
moon shining down through grove* of yew upon pastors' 
graves. 

The tiiin.J of Wordsworth is a combination of the intel- 
lectual, the imaginative, aad the personal. His intelli-cl, 
( boos h larcc and powerful, does not preside over the other 
faculties with such marked superiority as in the cose of 
Milton, the moat intellectual of all poets; but ii 
tains iU ground, and, unlike the reasoning faculty of 
many men of genius, nevar submits to a degrading tsssal- 
ago. Destitute of Milton's scholastic training, it has 
■ ily gone through the still severer crncibic of a self- 
taught and suHin.< ica. His imagination, again, 

; iooa I i*m- .Spenser's, not 
and nnnitsC like Shaks[ieare's, nor uniformly gigantic like 
Mill. iti's, nor is it the men.' handmaid of the passions like 
I and volatile like Moore's, nor fns- 
inlious like Campbell's, nor fantastic like Southey's. It 
is calm, profound, still, obscure, like the black eye of one 
of bis own tarns. The objects he sets before 
the colours he uses are uniform ; thfl total is somewhat 
somnre, but the impression and intensity with which they 

ilei.isolves on Uie view are immense. A sonnet j 
srita Wordsworth often goes as far as an ordinary epic ; a ' 
single line docs the work of an ordinary cauto. 'Ibis 
power of concentration, however, is only occasional — it is 
spottianc.'us. ml iiiv"liiiit.,i-y, and alternates with u line 
,Ji/Iiisioii, so that, while at one time bjpcompri 

inp inig lii> word* as »iih the Bramab press of Young, 
at another his poetry is as loosely and beautifully dil| 
H lln- blank Terse of Wilson or liraliam. But ilia; w kjefa 
undoubtedly gives to the jioetry of Wordsworth its princi- 
pal power is its personal interest. Hit works are all con- 
is, not of crimes (allien In love nature too well he 
a sin), out of all the peculiarities of a poetical tempera- 
He retains and reproduces the boyish feelings 
which others lose with their leading-strings — he carries 
forward the first fresh emotions of childhood into the 
powers and passions of manhood — he links the cradle to 
the crutch by the strong tie of bis genius. Nothing which 
reminds him of his own youth — which awakens some old 
memory — whi< h paints on an airy canvass somo once 
familiar face — which vibrates on some balf-forgoUen 
string, comes omiss to Wordsworth, Hia antiquity may 
be said to begin with his own birth ; his futurity to extend 
lo the day of bis own funeral, His philosophy may be 
suinin.il up in the one antenna, 'the child is father uf 
the man." 

If we were to try to express our idea of "Wordsworth's 
poetry in a word, we might call it microscopic. Many 
apply a lelejerpe to nature, to enlarge the great': he em- 

Sloys a microscope to magnilV Uke small, Many, in their 
aring flights, treat a constellation with as much famili- 
arity as if it were a bunch of violets .- he leans over a violet 
with as much interest and reverenco as if it were u star. 
Talk of the Pleiades! ' Lo, five blue eggs are gleaming 
to him a dearer sight, lie turns to the works uf 
nature the same minutely magnifying lens as Pope to the 
works of art. The difference is, that while the bard of 

Twickenham uses- his microscope to a lady's lock, or to a 
e poet of Windermere applies 
it lo a mountain daisy or a worn-out spade. 

In speaking uf Wordsworth's writings, we must not 
omit a juvenile volume of poems, which we have never 
seen, but which we believe it chiefly remarkable as show- 
ing how late hii genius was of flowering, and how far in 
you tit lie was from having sounded the true depths of bis 
understanding. We have somewhere read extracts from 




it. which convinced us, that at an age when Carpi 

loasures of Hope,' Pope bil rparl 
Criticism," Keats his ' Hyperion' — Wordsworl 
from being a like miracle of precocity, to 
certain puerile pretlinesses, with all 
arises from absence of fault, but with all tt 
arises from absence of merit. 

1 he ' Lyrical Ballads' was t he first effuafo 
which bore the broad arrow of a pecull 
to cluster round him boom of He 
lirst to raise against him that (torn of i 
abuse, and misrepresentation, which ha 
laid for ever. And, looking 
through the vista of years, we cannot 
should so have struck ihe D 
was reduced to its beggarly elements. In the fj< 
talion of Darwin, and the tam. I terse < 

it was breathing it* last- Cow per i 
dened and died. 1 1 

dearth which succeeded, a small bunch of »il 
with tie -of till 

the frerlincss of the dew upon llicm. lh 
the bands of the public, should at 1 1 
—that, while they disgusted th 

he dispirited lovers, of truth and uj 
the vain and the worldly ton sod Iran , 
foot with fierce shouls of laughter, M 
them up, and folded thi 

while the old, prepossessed in favour of Pope ax>< 
threw them aside as insipid, 
first outbreak of the French Revolution, and i 
its golden bo| ami kissed them in a 

of enthusiasm. Such I hunch were the ' Lyriea 
and such was their r.eejii.m. Destitute of a 
glare, pretension, they were truly ' wildings < 
Not that tbev mirrored the utmost depth or pow 

author's mind — not that they gave more than c 
the occasional epic grandeur of lb* ' l.jcursk 
Miltonic music of the ' Sonnets' — I 
the simplicity, if not all the strength of bis g-eu 
were like droppings frum the rich honey -eo 
mind. Their faults we seek not to disguise or 
the wilful puerility, the babyish simplieitj »lii. 

thom affeoted— but still, as iong as Derwentwal 
the burning west in her bosom, and Windea m 
to her smiling shores, and the Longdate Gian 
with the setting sun,' shall men remember li 
chattering for evermore; and Ruth, witb tho m 
of her innocence, and the 'tumultuous sool 
frenzy; and Andrew Jones, with his e»erl«st: 
and the Indian mother, with her hcarl-brol 
and last, not least, glorious old Matthew, 
rhymes and melancholy morahainga. 

The nest poetic production from his I 
• Poems, in two volumes.' And here, inlersp. 
much of the childishness of the Ballads, are so 
of a far higher mood. Here we meet, for inst 
the song of Brougham Castle, that splendid I 
stirs the blood like the first volley of a great ball 
too, are some of his sonnets, the finest 
written, combining the simplicity without thr I 
Milton's, the tender and picturesque beauty of 
with qualities which are not prominent in the 
nality of sentiment, beauty of expression, . 
Una. 

Passing over his after effusion*— his I 
the ' Wagoner,' two things resembling rather 
mood of Coleridge than the soln i.-ty ul iheir ail' 
and his • Ecclesiastical Sonnets,' • pruduciio; 
worthy of the subject or author, though re 
of real poetry, and the ' White Doe of Rylsi 
this single remark that, of all the severe eril 
lli ri ei| on Wordsworth, the review of this parti* 
in the Edinburgh stands /aeile prumeps (Of ■]■ 
lice; and his scries of 'Sohnelsou the I 
most original and happy thought, which we wo 
•ce applied to olher streams, as tho Tay, the 
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Nith, the Dee, 8ic. — passing over om? smaller poem of 
exquisite beauty on the ' Eclipse in Italy,* and witb still 
tiiOTe reluctance ' Laodaroia,' the most chaste and classic 
of hii strains, and which, says one, ' might have been read 
aloud in KJysitim to the happy dean!,' we would offer 
a few remarks upon the huge half- finished pile called 

the ' Excursion," the national monument of its author's 
mind. 

It professes to be part of a poem called the 'Recluse.' 
So many witty, or would be witty things, have been said 
about this profession by so many critics and criticasters, 
that we hare not a single joke to crack on the subject. 
The magnitude of the entire poem is to us, as well as to 
them, a wonder and a mystery. Its matter is a topic 

more attractive- We remember asking DeQuincey if be 
bad seen the ' Recluse,' and why it was not given to the 
world P He answered, that he bad read, or heard read, 
large portion! of it ; that the principal reason for its non- 
publication as yet was, that it contained <who would ban 
expected it! I much that was political, if not personal, 
and drew with a strong and unflattering hand some ef 
the leading characters of the day. He added, that it 
abounded with passages equal to anything in the ' Ex- 
gs ra lop,' and instanced one, descriptive of France during 
the Revolution, contrasting the beauty and fertility of its 
Trine-covered valleys and summer landscapes witb the dark 
and infernal passions which were then working like lava 
in I be minds of its inhabitants, as magnificent. 

So much for the ' Recluse,' which the people of the 
mill, rini'.m ma;.- possibly see- The 'Excursion,' pro- 
fessing lo be only part of a poem, was, nevertheless, 
criticized as a finished production, and condemned ac- 
cordingly. A finished production it certainly is not. 
Cumbrous, digressive, unwieldy, abounding with bulky 

ihes, nut so witty as 'Candide,' nor so readable as 
' Nicholas Nu-klrliy' — these are charges which must be 
allowed. But after granting this, what remains ? Exqni- 
*ile pathos profound philosophy, classic dignity, high- 
toned devotion, the moral sublime. The tale of Margaret 
opens new fountains in the human heart. The account 
of the first brilliant sunburst of the French Revolution is 
sublime. The description of the churchyard among the 
mountains, with its tender memories and grass-green 
graves, would float many such volumes. But far the 
finest passage is that on the origin of the Pagan mytho- 
logy. And yet we never feel so much, as when reading 
it, toe greater grandeur which our system possesses from 
its central principle, the Unity of the Divine Nature ; a 
doctrine* which collects all the scattered rays of beauty 
and eld-Hence from every quarter of trio DUalB—, 
and condenses them into one august and overpowering 
conception ; which traces back the innumerable rills oj" 
thought and reeling to the ocean of an infinite mind, and 
thus surpasses the most elegant and ethereal polytheism 
infinitely more than the sun docs the ' cinders of the ele- 
ment.' However beautiful the mythology of tireece, aa 
interpreted by Wordsworth — however instinct it was with 
imagination — however it seemed to breathe a supernatural 
soul Into the creation, and to rouse and startle it all into 
life— to fill the throne of the sun with a divine tenant — 
tu hide a Naiad in every fountain — to crown every rock 
witb its Oread — to deify shadows and storms — and to send 
sweeping across ' old ocean's grey and melancholy waste' 
a ceiestisl emperor— it must yield, without a struggle, to 
the thought of a great One Spirit, feeding by his perpei u , | 
pretence the lamp of the universe; speaking in all its 

; iK'ening in all its silence; storming its its rage ; 
reposing in its calm; its light the shadow of his great- 
ness; its groom the hiding-place of his power; its verdure 

100 of bis steps ; its tire the breath of his nostrils ; 
its BOtl ti the circulation of his untiring energies; its 

I h the efflueuce of his love ; its mountains the altars 
of lii» worship; and its oceans the ' mirrors' where his 
I m ■ glasses itself in tempests.' Compared to this idea, 
bM does the fine dream of the Pagan mythos tremble and 
melt away- I with its multitude of stately oeles 



of Jehovah— the poetry, as well as the philosophy of 
Greece, shrink before the single sentence, ■ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord'— and Wordsworth's de- 
scription of the origin of its multitudinous gods looks tame 
beside the mighty lines of Milton i — 

" The oracle* ar*» dumb 
No voire or hlilenmt bum 

Buns turoii'jh Uw* arehed roof in word* daoai ifiaa 

AtriSIu from hi* shrine. 

Can no men ilivine 
WiUi hollow *linrk the sh-e p of Dflpbos tearing- . 
Nti nijjliily trance or breath i-<l spell 
Iu*l - v-.l ptlawl from thn prophetic cell. 

Ha f»els from -luihli * land 

The qrcKlful Tnfaut - haji'l. 
The raja of IMhWsoi blind Ma tluaky era*. 

Nor all tbe god* beaide 

Dare lunger now oh Ida ; 
NnrTvphun huge, end ton in snaky twine. 

Our llnhi-, to show bis Uo.1]m-«,i i 

Chii in bin HWaddliDy.banua control the fiarnneil. crow. 

Shall wo rob ourselves of the varied beauties of the 
' Kx<- union.' because one of the dramatis persona is a 
pedlar, and because tbe book was originally a quarto of 
the largest sizeP No. Wordsworth is lit..- hk MB cloud, 

Gnndcrous, and ' movcth altogether, if he move at all.' 
lis excursions are not those of an ephemeron, and disdain 
duodecimos. We dare not put this a?^-traMHM of bis 
genius on the same shelf with the ' Paradise Lost;' but 
there are passages in both which claim kindred, and tbe 
minds of the twain dwell not very far apart. Having no 
wiu to sacrifice one great man to the manes of anathcr — 
to pull down the living that we may set up the cold idol 
of the dead— we may venture to affirm, that if Milton 
was more than the Wordsworth of the seventeenth, Words- 
worth is the Milton of the nineteenth century. 

Among his later and smaller poems, tbe best, perhaps, 
is his ' Ode on the Power of Sound.' It is a little la- 
boured and involved, but the labour is that of a giant 
birth, and the involution is that of close-piled magnifi- 
cence. Up the gamut of sound how does he travel, from 
the sprinkling of earth on the coffin lid to the note of the 

eagle, who rises over the arch of the rainbow, singing his 
own wild sonjr ; from the Ave Maria of tbe pilgrim to the 
voice of the lion, coming up vast and hollow on tbe winds 
of the midnight wilderness ; from the trill of the black- 
bird to the thunder apeaking from bis black orchestra to 
the echoiug heavens ; from t he 

' Distress gun on a lw w md shore, 

hVpealeii , hoaul, slid I. ear.] uo mure,' 

to the tnnrmur of the main, fbr well 

' The lowering besillailffc cmwri'il with oiiat, 
Their re, 1 1 among die billows, know 
That occiui is a mighty bannoniai ; 

from the faintest sigh, that stirs the stagnant air of the 
dungeou, to the 'word which cannot pass away,' and on 
which the earth and the heavens are suspended. This 
were, but for its appearance of heaving effort, a lyrio fit 
to be placed beside Shelley's ' Oda to Liberty,' and Cole- 
ridge's * France.' Appropriately, it has a swell of sound, 
and a pomp of numbers, such as he has exhibited in no 
other of his poems. And yet there are moods in which 
we would prefer his ' We are Seven,' or one of his little 
poems on Lucy, to all its laboured vehemence and crudded 
splendour. 

We have never seen the ' old man eloquent," but can 
well picture him to our fancy. Yonder ho stands, under 
the shadow of tbe tioe wood near his cottpge, reading a 
portion of the ' Recluse' to the echoes! 

' Ah. lUnl. tremendous in sublumlr. 

ti J I- -11 irr moot], 
Wawtorlaa' alone, wiih flnsly rnoslad nt, 

Hi ii. ut 1 1 MOM vast, 'lil . IVfDjpi ->t-«" InRiuV wood. 
Awlilh Willi noil" |H ISjdOfl I Would tirw.nl. 

Then weep aloud In a w 1 til ecsus)'.' 

He has a forehead broad and high, and bent under tho 
weight of brooding thought ; a few grey hairs streaming 
oTer it ; as eye which, when «UU, seems to • see more in 
nature than the eyes of other men,' and when roused beams 



dwindle before the solitary immutable throne forth with preternatural meaning; a face furrowed with 
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hi . * form beet with study; I healthy glow upoo 

hi. rl tdl. of moorland walks and mountain 

da; i daep-l l« in raiding: hi» 

o«n poetry rate iu bis babta; imh ■ hi.- 

dispo.it ion : bos been fortonsts in bis circumttances sod 

I, and i» llkelv to die, one of 

the happier >.n it cheerful, sanguine, 

iy be* much it Iku done to 

, , and to regulate hi. life. 

It it nucb lo bate oar'* fame connected vitally with 

nperisbable objecti of nature. It ii *> wWi i 

:. »n(ten hit Dime upon Coile's plain*, mid rivers, 
.ii.! | mdl, in characters which shall never die. It i« so \ 
.(ho has for monument the ' mountain-. 

land," and tin- nulling of the heather of Cal 
at a p. of lament over bis ashes. 

■at man whew character 

we hare been depicting, i> linked indissolubly with the 

rj of the Lakes, and that men in far future awes, 

when awed in sprit by thi- gloom of Helvellyo — when 

enchanted by the paradisal prospects of the vale of Kes- 

*bea eatdrnag tb* first gleam of the waters of 
Windermere— or when taking the V»»t look of Skiddaw, 
the giant of tbe region — shall mingle with every blessing 
titer utter, and every prayer they breathe, the came of 
William Wordswnrtli. 



APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE. 



C.RI..IN or srnrNoj and laiKiiAK wells. 

ireulation of vrater on the globe is onr- 
intaresiiiik' departments of natural science. ■ All the 
riven run into the sea,' Mid the wise man of old, ' yet it 

the tea not lull.' and hence he draw, the natural conclu- 
sion, that, ' to the place whence they came, thither they 
return again.' How this is accomplished long rrinaiard 
one of the doubtful q notions in science: and whilst sane 
few maintained the sufficiency of the rains to supply .11 
the springs and rivers, the greater number assert'- 
necessity of tome underground communication with the 
sea, by which iu waters filtering through the sand, and 
lliui deprived of their salines, were returned to tbe sur- 
face of the land by capillary fissures in the rocks. Tbe 
Improvement of physical science thawed the impossihi lit v 
or absurdity of this hypothesit: but to long at it in be- 
lieved that the rain did not fumith a sufficient tupply of 
moisture for the rivers, this rather added to than dimin- 
ished the difficulties of tbe question. And indeed, on a 
mpwrflrJa] view, one might well doubt if tbe raint could 
yield all thai mass of water which the Rhine or 1'", the 
Thame*, the Tweed, Of the Tay, not to mention the 
ier streams of the Asiatic anil American continents, 
■•essantly pourtna lata the ocean. And some springs, 
•in wholly Independent of the rains, flowing equally 
at all seasons, and not failing after the most long-coo 

A" ■ tcp to the resolution of ibis question 

was made, when, instead of disputing on the subject, men 

'■mselTes to determine by experiment the amount 
of rain that falls throughout the year in any district ; and 
the quantity of water that rivers actually convey to tbe 

Tbe remit was very different from what bad baao 

led, and the raina that fell over various river 
basins were found amply sufficient for their supply. Thui 
iJalton estimated the average amount of rain over all 
England as equal to thirty-three Inches depth in the 

whereas that needed to supply the rivers did not 
exceed thirteen inches. M . A rago too baa calculated, that 
the Seine does not convey immediately to the sea more 
than a third of the rain that falls in its basin — that is, in 
the district of country drained by t he river, Tbo remain- 
ing moisture; is all evaporated directly, or consumed in 
the processes of vegetation, and lima returned to tbe at- 
moaphere I ; i iginally was derived. 

There can I* no doubt, therefore, iliat the rain is suf- 



10 supply all tbe springs and riven of a cutntTv. 
Many curious instance- reel depetratesKw of the 

one on Ihe other might be noticed, but a few only cast b» 
given. The destruelion of foresta, whilst it menat e teva- 
n by exposing the surface, also tends ditweOr to 
raio less frequent. In Spain, as tbe wood baa Was 
cut down, the rivers have ditnioished or been dried op ; 
i.i,.l in many of its colonies tbe same thing has been «•» 
served. In Mesico, the mines had canard (be ecstasy* la 
be gradually deprived of wood, anil along with tMs lbs 
lake which surrounded the city became greatly dliniariabrd, 
Hut since 'he revolt from tbe mother-land, tbe assort 
have been neglected, the forests have grown op anew, rati 
has become more frequent, evaporation cNimnisbeit, ess* 
the lake has resumed its former ditoensaatss. la lor 
Azores, too, the imprudent destruction of the favrati bat 
rendered rain rare, and in consequence tbe aprimrs 1 
failed, and water become very' scarce. Thia canociioe of ,! 
forests with rain and springs hat been equally noticed in 
many parts of northern Europe ; so that bo doubt can ha 
entertained, that the supply of water on tho r-*rth it ds- 
rived from the atmosphere, and that the moisture raited 
by evaporation from the ocean, and eotiitoosed in 
land, forms the link needed to complete the circulation ef 
tbe waters of the globe. 

Of the rain which (alia on tbe earth, but a small part 
finds itaway directly into tbe rivers, and by them to theses. 
The greater part is absorbed by the ground, sink » i 
soil, penetrates among the strata, and arrurnulatuat lo 
cracks and cavities, finds its way back to the tssrist* 
slowly and regularly. This regular, ccntim 
springs is a point of very great importance 
the natural means by wl. .•'cored arc well • 

of notice. Had the water* bees confined s, 
■arises of the earth, or depended immediai 
supply of rain, many Use I WOoJd hire ,<vurred. 

The water on the surface is exposed to numerous impuri- 
ties, from which tint filtered through 
and is thus leu fit for tbe use o{ men -o soon 

dried up, and, without subterranean stoi 
have been a constant liability to a denVi 
portent element, as bappeni la Ibose parts ntbc i 
where the springs are merely superficial, llut a. 
is, the case is very different, and far more beneficently 
ordered. The strata, especially in the mountain r 
where rains are most abundant, have been broken 
np on edge, so that the rain finds a ready passage 
these, down into the interior. The soil 
ner and more open than in the low grounds, and 
the rain will sink more freely, and a greater pro| 
it be preserved. Among the strata tbe wai 
slowly, percolating through the various fixtures and 
lecting in hollows and cavities. There I -jf top- 

posing the latter to be large, and indeed I 
teems rather tbe case, their immense I 
any deficiency in individual capacity. Tbe descent of the 
water among the strata will, however, be checked 
by the occurrence of some Uuprr i s, la 

Lhii case the water will be forced again lo the turfacf, 
flowing out at the lowest opening, where it will ; 
spring. Springs therefore may lie looked for where some 
impervious bed or massive rock comes to the surfao 
districts where tbe strata are much disturbed, springs 
generally arise on the lices of faults. Faults, in II 
gttage of geologists, are those cracks or fissures by which 
the continuity of strata ia broken, and they are often filled 
cither with masses of rock or clay impervious to water. 
Where such is the case, the water that hat flowel 
to them from the higher ground is arrested and forced to 
return to the surface, forming springs. This also i 
them of much importance iu mining, at they often 
tbe wster contained in oue part . i the mine i< 

others, and thus render ibem easier wrought. In 
districts, it is chiefly aloug such lines tin I springi 
particularly where limestone prevails) thia rock bring 
generally very open, and traversed by numerous i 
and subterraneous water courses. 






The rain which falls at more or less distant intervals 
from the heavens is thus conveyed into the interior of the 
earth ami there preserved, a* in sealed cisterns, for the 
use of ina.n and the other organic beings that inhabit the 
earth. Man, especially, has thus a constant regular sup- 
atljr of* this essential element, without those inconvenien- 
ces which daily or oft recurring rains would have pro- 
duced. 1 1 is also a beautiful arrangement of things, that 
rains are most copious in the) mountains, where they are 
least apt to be injurious, whilst, tli" disposition of the 
rocks is such us to convey the water thence, as in natural 
pipes, to the/ low grounds, where it is most required. Tbe 
strata which are often horizontal in the low ground*, are 
railed up at they approach the mountains, and one of tliern 
alter another crop* out, or cornea to tbe surface. They 
may not inaptly he compared to a number of dishes placed 
one within another, and with tbe edge* of the lower one* 
ruing as high, or even higher than those of tbe inner ones. 
No*, were these dishes irregular, so as not to lit closely, 
or sand or some other porous substance interposed between 
theru, we should have an exact representation of the dis- 
position of the strata, with reference to water, in many 
valleysor basins, as they are often named. Water poured 
on the edges of these dishes would evidently find its way 
between them, and fill the whole cavity, whilst none would 
rise into the centra vessel, So tbe rain that falls on fjajsj 
edges of tbe strata on the mountains, percolates between 
them in the open or porous beds, anil fills these in a more 
or less continuous sheet. There may thui be below • 
valley, several alternations of racks with sheets of water, 
without any springs rising to the surface. Any fissure in 
tbe rocks extending down to one of these reservoirs would, 
however, allow tho water to escape and form one or more 
spring. But where no such natural fissures occurred, 
plain* and valleys were often in great want of water, 
though with a copious supply of it shut up in the earth 
below. To reach this store, wells or pits bare been dug, 
principally through the loose soil, but often at a great ex- 
pense ol* time and labour. Hence in eastern countries, 
« ban water is Ipsa abundant and more valuable than in 
our own laud, such wells were highly important, and often 
funned a ro u s e of quarrel between neighbouring tribes, or 
pastoral chiefs ■* may be seen in several parts of the 
irly Kcripture history. 

The copiousness and permanence of springs will evi- 
dently depend on the nature of the rocks from which they 
arise. Where the rocks are close, and the water flows 
through a simple channel, springs will be small and apt 
to fail in dry weather. Where, on the other hand, they 
lake their rise iu open porous rocks, and run through long 
and complicated channels, they seem less immediately 
dependent on tbe atmospheric supplies. Limestone rocks, 
probably on account of the great solubility of their mate- 
rial in water, are distinguished for the numerous cavities 
and extensive fissures they contain. Some beds seem al- 
most like a half excavated coal-pit. the mass of tbe rock 
being removed, and only a few pillars left to support tbe 
roof. Almost all tho large caves are found in rocks of 
ibis character, and some of them have been traced for 
tossy miles in virions directions. Thus, that of A deli- 
ver*;, in Carniola, is about seven miles long, and contains 
• large lake supplied by a river which runs into the ca- 
■win. Similar subterranean lakes and rivers are not on- 
frequetit in limestone caves, and many must exist which 
have newer been explored. In these the water collects 
from a wide district, and accumulates as in great natural 
reservoirs. Hence the springs in such countries are few 
in number, but very copious, as the celebrated fountain 
at" Vautluse, which forms almost from its source a river 
capable of floating a boat. In ordinary occasions, it pro- 
dace's thirteen thousand cubic feet of water in a minute, 
increasing, on extraordinary occasions, to forty thousand 
cubic foci, or six thousand four hundred gallons in a mi- 
cute. 

in passing through the rocks, water often acquires pe- 
caliar properties. It is filtered from many impurities, 
but, at the same lime, dissolves various mineral sub- 
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stances. All spring water contains a certain proportion 
of these, which render it more palatable, by taking away 
the insipidity of rain water, in which far less of them are 
found. Of these mineral substances, tbo most common 
are the carbonate and sulphate of lime, which render 
water bard, as it is usually termed. Where more mineral 
matter occurs, springs arc named mineral spring-, 
very valuable for medicinal properties. In passing through 
the earth, water also acquires a higher temperature than 
that of the surface. This seems very common iu springs, 
but where it only amounts to one or two degrees, is seldom 
observed. Some of tbe more remarkable mineral, snd 
warm or thermal springs, may be noticed in another 
paper. 

Tho simple well has been known and used from the 
earliest periods for procuring water. la ancient times U 
was raised from these pits by means of a vessel let down 
by a rope or chain, and hence the expression of drawing 
water. Modern science has greatly improved this simple 
machinery by tbe introduction of pumps of various kinds. 
But a still more remarkable application of science has 
been made in the general introduction of what are named 
Artesian wells. Ihey arc so designated from the pro- 
vince of Artois, in France, where they have been in use 
from tbo twelfth century. They have also been long 
known to the Chinese, who employ them in some of tbe 
central provinces for procuring salt water, from which 
they condense the salt by fires of natural gas which rise 
from other similar holes. The principle of Artesian 
wells will be readily understood from the illustration 
lately used. Were we to suppose two bowls, one within 
the other, and the interval between them full of water, it 
is evident that on a hole being pierced in the bottom of the 
inner one the water would flow up through it, and as fluids 
in connected vessels always stand at the same height, or, 
as it is commonly expressed, seek their level, were a tube 
placed in the hole, the water would rise to the same ele- 
vation in it as between the vessels. Now, as formerly 
mentioned, valleys or extensive basins occur, in ■ biefa i ! ■■ 
rocks and tbe water contained in them are disposed in a 
similar manner. Thus London stands in a basin of ter- 
tiary rocks, consisting of beds of sand aud clay, nearly 
horizontal in tbe centre, but rising up all round to tbe 
chalk bills in Surrey, Hants, Berks, Buckingham, and 
Hertford. The chalk itself forms somewhat of a similar 
basin, and, like the beds of sand, is very pervious to water. 
V\ hen, therefore, the London clay is penetrated to one of 
tbe reservoirs of water, it rises up sometimes to the sur- 
face, at other times even above it. Many wells of this 
k ind have been formed of late years, in which water bos 
been found at various depths. AtSheeruess it was ob- 
tained at three hundred Icet in the London clay or ter- 
tiary beds, and rose above the surface ; but at I'ulliain t he 
bore bad to be carried seventy feet into the chalk before 
a successful result was attained. In the gardens of the 
Horticultural Society at Cbiswick, a plentiful supply was 
secured at three hundred and thirty feet. But in the 
grounds above Cbiswick no water was met with in the 
tertiary strata, nor until the chalk had been penetrated 
to a great depth ; but at six huudn-d and twenty feet a 
source was reached which rose to four feet above tho 
surface. 

It is thas evident that success in such undertakings is 
by no means certain, and that the probability of it de- 
pends very much on the geological structure of the dis- 
trict. Where the rocks, as round London, form a basin, 
towards whose centre they dip from every side, the pro- 
babjltty of finding water in some of tbe inferior beds is 
very great, though, ss tbe sheets of fluid do not seem con- 
tinuous, it is likewise passible to continue tho bore to a 
great depth without success. On the other hand, where 
tbe rocks are not thus regularly disposed, and no high 
ground occurs in tbe vicinity, though water may be mat 
with in making a bore, yet there is little or no prospect 
of its rising to the surface, It thus requires an acci 
knowledge of tbe geological structure of any district to 
discover even the probability of finding water, and, after 
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nil, micccs.-, may I I accident rather than Of 

■sill. < >in- of i[i>! matt rrmtrkable examples of tbe 
accuracy of scientific i furnished by tie foun- 

Ulo Of at Paris, of which a ahort account may 

iTUi 

| . renrlle, in the southern *uburh« of Paris, is one of 

those large sbattoirs or slaughter-houses forshieh that 

■irkshle. Yor this establishment a plmtiful 

. required, which eh* government van 

ire by mean* of an veil. None 

I bith«rto been carried to a greater 1 depth 
than I it here it was estimated that the green- 

sand, in which a (apply might be first expected, was pro- 
Bt the surface. The work was 
eowinaenoed m 1834, and the bore had at first a diameter 
but was reduced at various depths till, at 
l:til() fret, it was only about ail inches wide. 1l pene- 

IgaHe bcd?iM 
formation, and then tbc upper and lower divisions of the 
chalk, without iugom. At last the calculated depth of 
iraa toadied with no more favourable result, 
when ill,- patience both of the government and public 
was exhausted, ami it was only by the urgent represents- 
.1 liter won 1 Ifl intilinue 

the w : .raeverance met with 

word, a copious supply being met with at the depth of 
. or a bvu( 1800 roI English neaiwe. The 

first rujh upwards of the liberated water was very 1 1 

0g .ilil. It sand and mud, and even injuring- the 

, which eonld not be removed in lime. When 

tin- shaft was cleared, a regular flow of water at a high 

Tiler.', ami rising above the surface, took place. 

in been Inserted in the aperture, and carried 

to a considerable height above the ground, and a constant 

supply of pure water i« obtained. Thi s has a temperature 

of eighty- tw-u dogreet of Fahrenheit, or about thirty de- 

D0T0 the mean temperature of Paris, ami almost 

| above tit, r its warmest month. The 

water is supplied Psrtlj at I he surface of l he ground, and 

partly at the hejgot of 112 foot above it, a tube being 

carried directly upwards to this- elevation ; the column of 

nearly 2000 feet long, or twice the height 

i Irthur Scat. The average supply is about 500,000 

gallons in Ihfi tweuly-four h.eirs, but nearly twice as 
much ii o aid be furnished at the surface as at the top of 
the pipe. 

This fountain is a good example of the class to which 
It belongs, snd illustrates many of their peculiarities. 
The height to which it risea is very remarkable, being 
suHiiiint. it is said, to convey the water to every part of 
the city, Its high temperature is also very .striking, as it 
feels sensibly hot to the band, even in the warmest days 
of summer. The temperature of these springs seems to 
depend on the internal heat of the earth, as it regularly 
increases with their depth, hi some places advantage 
has been taken of this heat for economical purposes. Thus 
at Erfurt, it is suid that £13,000 per annum is procured 
from a salad ground which has a regular high tempera- 
ture secured to it by KXh a spring. In Switzerland, 
also, the warm water has been used to melt the 
that Hater -mills might continue to be wrought daring- the 
winter. It has been said that the Freoch government 
have ii in eon temptation to sink a well, of still greater 
!i than thai "f Crenelle, in tbejardin del Plan to, in 

fir to warm the conservatories and menagerie* of that 
Mlsbment. 
hat these springs communicate with the surface even 
r ride openings has been s!io«n in some cases. Thus, 
one at Tvurs, 330 feet deep, lias brought up portions of 
si branches of thorns an inch or two long, dif- 
ferent kinds of grain, the stems, root*, and seeds of marsh 
plants, and even fresh water and land shells, all showing 
marks of hnving been for some months in the water. 
These, as a matter of course, could not have percolated 
with the water through sand or clay, but must have been 
carried in lit some open fissure. That Urge open cavities 
occur in the earth has been shown in the progr-ss of some 
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of tbe-se bore*, wh'n the soger, in»l*ad ctf | 

sunk it once to iconsioeral 
at Paris, it is said to have slipped do- 
once, and to hate been followed by a rapid r 
water. In tome cases, several sh< • 
met with, as it Dieppe, nhrrr no less th 

en penetrated. Thta !» akw 
mine*, as in the very deep pit of Monk 
where, at 330 fret, s sprit:, JfXKl 

on mile was tapped, and another, also tar** 
1000 feet from U 

In coal pits, springs, which were very 

are often found gradually to diciioan s« 

• hence they wen., supplied are eiliau 

ben supposed that this might be the ease wi 

.-ind the immense expense emph - 
a great measure thrown away. In wmrcaae 
happen, but is less likely to do to a 
Many of tbcm have now been known to th 
for years; and one at Lillers, in the r*n 

■nied for seven centuries to furnish 
uniform supply. In most instaneM thJt doea 
vary immediately on the oaoamai 
sensibly during long-continued dr 
and intricate channels serving to reptilst* 
A i Niamea, in the south of rran 
example of the contrary occurs— a fain 
produces 145 gallons a iniuute in dry weather, 
suddenly to louO gallons after bean rains 
grounds six or seven miles distant from tbc 
north-west. A nother question, ofaoOM 
snee, regards the influence which em- 
have on others iq the vu-iniir. In pi 
and Paris, where a constant supply of pure 
such immense value for many purpose 
these wells is constantly increasing, and a nui 
how far these new fountains are likely to affect 
furnished by those already existing. This can 
swered on theoretic grounds, though there tnu-t 
he a limit to the quantity of water thai can I 
from any stratum. In many cases, however, 
be very great, and though springs or rivers I 
sicoally diminished or dried up, yet the ad rant 
from these wells far overbalance any injury I 
thus produced. It is indeed probable that nil 
fountains are supplied from sheets of water 
flowed out below the sea, and thus occasmn B0 
whatever of former springs. 

Though so long known, the application of 
to practical purpose* ix still in its infancy, 
since the facta taught by geology irgardit 
of strata were generally understood, that any e*< 
for proceeding in these researches for subterrane 
of water were attainable. Previously, it wis me 
or guess work, and no reason could be a»n< 
they were successful in one place and not so ii 
They now stand on higher ground, and a geolss 
the disposition of the beds and structure ,>f tin 
can often tell at once how far it is expedient |Q 
them. They may thus be expected to become 
more general, and in some cases even t 
revolutions on the condition uf the earth's »u 
it has been suppo-cd that water might be 
many parts of the great African desert ; and, b. 
perly arranged, the means of reclaiming la 
that inhospitable wilderness be attained 
opinion be realized — should the rain and mel- 
the A l Us mountains be in reality dispersed in cu 
but accessible channels throughout that vast r 
almost impossible to conceive the ehong- 
eovery and use of these fountains mtghl u-.A. 
physical and moral condition of that < 
desert might then be literally made to blotsonc 
rose, and the barrier that stood in the way I 
stroyed, commerce, civilization, and Chriilia 
refreshing streams over the wuolo of that 

laud. 
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HESTER MALPA9,' 
Turns is a favourite in every family; and. generally 

speaking, that favourite i.s the most troublesome member 
in it. People evince a strange predilection for whatever 
plagues them. This, however, was not the case with 
Hester Malpas. The eldest of six children, she was her 
father's favourite, because from her only was he sore of a 
cheerful word and a bright smile. She was her mother's 
favourite, because every one said that she was the very 

image of that mother herself ril sixteen. She was the 
favourite of all ber brothers and sisters, because she 
listened patiently to all their complaints, and contributed 
to all their amusements ; an infallible method, by the by, 
of securing popularity on a far more extended scale. 

Mr Mai pal was the second son of a prosperous trades- 
man in Wapping— a sickly child. Of course, he shrank 
from active amusement. Henee originated a love of 
reading, which, in his ease, as in many other', was mis- 
taken for a proof of abilities. Vision* of his being a fu- 
ture Inrd chancellor, archbishop of Canterbury, oral least 
an alderman, soon began to stimulate the ambition or the 
little hick-parlour where his parents nichtty discussed the 
profits of the day, and the prospects of their family. The 
end of these hopes was a very common one: — at forty, 
Diehard Malpas was a poor curate in Wiltshire, with a 
wife and sis children, and no chance of bettering his con- 
dition. He had married for love, under the frequent de- 
lusion of supposing that love will last under every circum- 
stance most calculated to destroy it ; and secondly, that 
it en supply the place of AHjtrntrg else. Many a tra- 
veller paused to admire the beauty of the curate's cot- 
tage, with the pear-tree, whose trained branches covered 
the front ; and the garden where, if there were few flow- 
ers, there was much fruit ; and which was bounded on 
one side by a green field, and on the other by the yet 
greeuer cbnrchvard. Behind stood the chorea, whose 
square tower was covered with by of a hundred years' 
growth . Two old yews overshadowed the little gate ; and 
rarely did the sunset glitter on the small panes of the 
Gothic windows without assemldin;-- half the children in 
the hamlet, whose gay voices and ringing laughter wero 
in perfect unison with a scene whose chief characteristic 
was cheerfulness. Bnt as whoso could have lifted up the 
ivy would have seen that the wall was mouldering be- 
neath ; and whoso could have looked from the long, 
flower-filled grass, and the glad and childish occupants of 
the rising mounds, would have seen the dust that lay per- 
ishing below ; so who could have looked into the interior 
of that pretty cottage would have seen regret, want, and 
"espotideney. Other sorrows soften the heart — poverty 

aniens it. Nothing like poverty for chilling the affec- 
tions and repressing the spirits. Its annoyances are all of 
the small and mean order; its regrets all of a selfish 
hind ; its presence is perpetual ; and the scant meal, and 
the grudged fire, are related day by day, yet who can 
become accustomed to themP Mr and Mrs Malpas had 
tong since forgotten their youth ; and if ever they referred 
to their marriage, on his part it was to feel, too late, 
what a drawback it had been to his prospects, and to turn 
in his mind all the college comforts and quiet of which 
his ill-fated union had deprived him. Nor was his wife 
without her regret j. A woman always exaggerates her 
beauty and its influence when they are past ; and it was 
a perpetual grief to think what her pretty face might 
have done for her. As the children grew up, discomfort 
increased j breakfast, dinner — supper was never at tern pted 
— instead of assembling an affectionate group, each ready 
with some slight tale of daily occurrence, to which daily 
■ Kirs© give* such interest, these meals were looked 
forward to with positive fear. There was never quite 
enough for all; and the very regret of the parents took, 

'- limning tale, from uio pea of Ibis lamented Mrs 
Mr known a* L. K. 1... a|tjM.jirr<i many veara ago in 

M nllill Mmiinr. Ths principal InciuVuU maybe rr- 

uiat Willi tuci; they occurred la London 
«ia.iu Utv UmI fcft) yean. 



. common case, the form of seolding. When Hay- 
ley tried Serena's temper, he forgot the wtVmL the real 
trial — want ; and want, loo, felt more for others than 
fur yourself. The mother's vanity, too — and u hat mother 
is without vanity for her children ? — was a constant griev- 
ance. It wis hard that hers should be the prettiest and 
worst dressed in the village, In her, the distress of their 
circumstances took the form, of perpetual irritability — 
that constant peevishness which frets over everything; 
while in Mr Malpas it wore the provoking shape of sullen 

Indifference, 

In the midst of all this, Hester grew up ; but there are 
some natures nothing can spoil. The temper was as 
sweet as if it bad not breathed the air of eternal quarrel- 
irgs; the spirits as cay as if they had not been tried bj 
the wearing disappointment of being almost always ex- 
erted In vain. She had ever something to do — something 
to suggest ; and when the present was beyond any actual 
:. . she could at least look forward j and this she 
did with a gaiety and an energy altogether contagions. 
Everybody has some particular point on which he piques 
bimsdf; generally something which ill deserves the 
pride bestowed open it. Richard Malpas particularly 
prided himrelfon never having stooped to conciliate the 
editions, who bad both felt, and very openly expressed, 
the anger of disappointed hope on his marriage. His 
brother had lived and died in his father's shop ; perhaps 
as his discarded relative formed no part of his accounts, 
be bid forgotten his very existence. On his death, abop 
and property were left to his sister Hester, or, as she v..,-, 
lied, Sirs Heiler Malpas. Aficr a few years, during 
which she declared that she was cheated by everybody— 
though it must be confessed that the year's balance told 
a different tale every Christmas— she sold her interest in 
the shop, and, retiring to a small house in the same 
street, resolved on making her old age ootnfortable, It 
is very hard to give up a favourite waak point ; but to th is 

sister Mr Matpas at length resolved on applying for as- 
sistance ; he had at least the satisfaction of keeping the 
step a secret from his wife. Hester was his confidant; 
Hester the sole admirer of 'bis beautiful letter." Hester 

E ut it in the post -office: and Hester kept up bis hopes 
y her own; aud Hester went every day, even before ii 
was possible an answer could arrive, to ask, ' Any letter 
for my father i" for Mr Malpas, fearing, in spite of bis 
sanguine confidant, the probability of a refusal, had re- 
solved that the letter should not be directed to his own 
house. Any domestic triumph, that the adwee Of writ- 
ing, so often urged, had been taken too late, was by this 
means averted. 

The day of the actual return of post passed, and brought 
no answer; but the oe.il day las. Better Hying with 
breathless speed towards the little lit trrt copse, where 
hef t .it her awaited her coming. Sbe held a letter in her 
hand. Mr Malpas snatched it from her. He at onco 

Cerceived that it was double and post-paid. This gave 
im courage to open it, and the first thing he saw was the 
half of a bank note for twenty pounds. To Hester this 
seemed inexhaustible riches ; and even to her father it 
was a prodigious sum. For the first time she sow the 
tear stand in bis eyes. ' Read it, child,' said be, in a 
broken voice. Hester kissed him, and waa silent fdr a 
moment, and then proceeded with h r task, The hand- 
writing was still". u_"ly, and legible i though the letters. 
rather resembled the multiplication-table than the alpha- 
bet. The epistle ran as folluws : — 

' Dear Brother— Received yours on the 10th instant, 
and reply on the 18th ; the delay of one post being cajised 
by getting a Bank of England note. I sent one half for 
safety, and the other will be sent to-morrow. They can 
then be pasted neatly together. I sha'n't go back to old 
grievances, as your folly has been its own punishment. If 
people will be silly enough to marry, they must take the 
conseouences. Tou say that your eldest daughter i> 
named after me. Send her up to town and I will provide 
fur ber. It will be one inouth less to teed. too. may 
count on the same sum' (tweuty pounds) yearly. I shall 
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lirectioos about coming up la my next 

•r. — Your affectionate sister, Hbstbx Haltas.* 
I'oor Healer ga»[ ■ l p>f Lreafh when she came to her 

own udc Even her glid temper sank at the bare idea 
of ■ scpara' . ■ m BaraBU. 

•Me. father!' exclaimed sue; 'oh, what will my 
mother njrf 

SI u she always does to anything I propose,' laid 
her 1st] 

atta Hester made no reply. She had long felt 
silence was the only answer to such, exclamations. For 
like ber father. Hester dreaded to return homo. 
' l» it ixttsible,' thought she, ' we can be taking to much 
borne so slowly •" and ahe loitered even more than 
her father. Hester had yet to learn that no earthly ad- 
vantage comes without its drawback. \t length Hat 
•■ was broken, and Hester lislened with conviction, 
and a good fit of crying, to the many advantages her 
family woj 

bat will my mother say ? ' was the only 
answer ahe could gi\ e. 

When we expect the worst, it never happens. Mrs 
Malpaa caugbt ;il (he idea of Holer's lining to town with 
an eagerness which in dieted on poor Hester the severest 
pang ahe bad ever known. ' A mi is my mother so ready 
to part with me P' was a ren Ight Still if she 

Could hatVfl i • heart, she would bare been 

i ted. It was the excess of affection that made the 
sacrifice easy. All the ba&af ii> the sovereign now 

f vnttw face, all tha Imagination which Mrs Malpaa had 
for herself, were exerted for her 
daughter. Like all people who bave lived their w L 
Mi the country, she had the iuo*t unreal, the most magnifi- 
cent ideas of London. ' tare there, and Hester's future fbr- 

• u certain. Besides, she had another reason, | 
bjonrat| from the wool of confidence which rati through 
the abide family, she kept to herself. There waaa cer- 
tain handsome youth, the son of a neighbouring farmer, 
d whom and Hester she thought tlie more di> lance 
the better. She had suffered Coo much from a love-match 

i f to entertain the least kindness towards such a step. 

>ul!a we ourselves commit are always those to which 
we are moat unforgiving Hester herself had 

hi about what tin' feeling was which mad" her blush 

Iter ah* OH rl erer does. 

It was shyness, not deception, lliut made her a*oJ 
the mention of bis name. The word love bad never 
passed between ll I t badinage of ber early play- 

mate was very frequent amid the regret* with which she 
regarded leaving her native place. The nest day brought 
tbe second letter from Mrs Hester Malpaa. It contained 
tho other half of tha bank-note; and as it never seemed 
tu bare crossed the good lady's mind that there could be 
an objection la In I BtOpaMil Kbatioa, ltd had roadi 
arrangement An h.r jmniey the falLosdssJ weak. Site 
bad taken her place in the coach, stated her intention of 
meeting bar it the iuu, and hoped that she worked well 
st her needle. There was little preparation to be made. 
Her annt had said ' that she could nunc with only the 
clothes on her back,' and she wu taken very nearly at her 
word. 

•'bo evening before her departure she went for a soli- 
tary walk, lingering amid all her old favourite haunts. 
Bar spirits wen- wots. OBl end oajeatad. ll jarred cruelly 
ij|h>ii tier affectionate temper to find that her abaence was 
matter of rejoicing to bar whole tauiily, TH* children, 
naturally enosigb, eot m e c tad 1 1 ester's departure silk the 
the result of their aunt's gift ; and 
vlnldln-'d i» as selfish frccn thoughtlessness aa ageis from 
calculation, Her | in i 

bleb weigl r Hester- She 

was Stooping, »ith tearful eye*, to gather some *tld 
flowers in the hrilgvi, when I tank I lotion, alio bad joined 
her unperncived, gathered thrm lot her 

And in, Hester, you are going n, and a ill 



soon forget all your o'ld friri 
assure, him that she should not 



Her stlrnca gate bar 





companion the better opportunity of ea|>i cawing his re- 
I touching to the atrVctic* . ' - bo bad 

just been thinking that ber dc » U'ucut-. 

MM, Hester's heart was so full of leva aunl sorrow, thai 
it was impossible for some not to fall to his abar 
they parted, if not with a positive promise, yet 
hope that their future life would, in aotne way or other, 
be conn cited together, 

It was a sleepless nigh l ig traveller 

she awoke from a confused dream, which blended 

familiar objects in a thousand fanta 

She wakened up suddenly, an I 

her eyes o]>ened was her mother — the I 

thought almost unkind, seated weeping by the 

Not all Mrs Malpaa's brilliant visions ire 

console wbeu it came to tbc actual parting. She bent erer 

the fair and innocent face which looked so rhllii-lilte 

in an agony of fear and 1 morrow, an 

of that ready footstep would be silent in tbeir bouac 

tawrroi , air I those- sweet eyes would do more m 

own with tbeir peculiar bright yd watchful lee] 

Itllli corded hot was oo the I' 

it, and burst into tears. It was the last suppressed sob 

that had roused her daughter. In a moment He- 

up, and weeping on her mother's neck , aJ as 

were the tear*, they were pleasant when eompar. 

those with which she I rself to all 

It was later than they had supposed ; and Use sound of 
the church clock striking are Blade them atari 
Hester, with a trembling band, began to Jreaa. In half 
an hour tbe London coach a e wrrt 

some fields between them and tho nigh roacl. 
half hour showed Hester how truly she was bclot ed 
st child neglected tbe breakfast; and wbi] 

father pressed her to eat, he could not eat bimscli 
fell movement a relief; all accompanied her to the gate 
where they were to wait for tbe coming stage. Tin 
scarcely reached tha road, when the guard's bin 
heard in the distance. The coach appe : ped, 

Hester took her place behiud. and again 
at full speed. The young traveller looked be 
head was diiiy with tbe rapid and unaccustomed u. 
Tha little group that stood watching swam before her 
sight. Still she saw them and she did dm 
Tears shut them out, she look her handkerchief ; it naa 
raised scarce an instant, but a rapid turn in the road abut 
i out from ber lingering and longing ga. 
Tha guard, under whose especial charge she had been 
placed, did bis best to console her, but found the a 
vain; and aa he had cl bis own, ih 

very proper that a daughter should cry at parti. 
her parcula. He left ber to the full indulgence of bar 
tears. Nothing could well be more dreary ifiau the iouf- 
ney was to poor Hester. The bright in i clous!, 

ed over, sod a small drizzling rain con 
that might bare diverted her attention with a 
mist. Such s sad and monotonous day leaves nothing Is 11 
tell; and Hester found herself bewild I 
hungry, and wretched, in tbe inn- 

Sucb a scene of confusion had never I 

her sight; and she stood hopeless and frigl 
cisety in the plsce where the guard b 
slight, without an idea, or even a care of wba I 

her next. She was roused by some one at her 
elbow, in. niiriug ■ for the young woman that Mrs Hester 
Malpas expected ;' and in a moment the guard had euo- 
aurned her to the care of a stranger. It was .. 
whom hermunt bad sent to n Mr Lowndes a»k«d 

her how she did, r. reived no answer, made up hi 
that she was stupid and shy, considered that to talk was 

• of bis agreement vith Mrs Malpas. and I 
along the streets as fast as possible. Th tbe mul- 

titude the haste, the silence, made pom 

tor's heart die within b | that she wis 

coma to a strange land, and grew more and tnora wre tched 
at csiri urrow strwt through which they passed. At 
her conductor stopped at a dor. Hester started 
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at the sound of the knocker. She was astonished at her 

guide's Audacity in making such a noise, though it was but 

■ tainc. meagre sort of rap after all. 

* I have brought your niece safe,' said Mr Lowndes; 

'and. good night, in a hurry.' 

' Wont you walk in and have some supper ?' said a voice 
i harsh that it gave au invitation, iho sound of a dis- 



' Not no ; soma other nigbu I and my mistress wii! 
look in together.' 

Hester was sorry to part with him ; she felt so desolate, 
that even the companionship of half an hour was some- 
tljin-r Kksj a claim to an acquaintance. 

1 Come in, child,' said the same forbidding voice; and a 
hand laid upon ber arm conducted her into a small but 
comfortable -looking parlour. The light cheered, the 
warmth revived, but still Hester could ooi muster reso- 
lution to look up. 

* Can't the girl speak P" 

Hester tried to raurmnr some inarticulate sounds, but 
gave up the attempt in despair and tears. 

' 1'oor thing ! come, take a seat ; you will be better 
after supper.' And the aid lady began to bustle about, 
and scold the servant for nat bringing in the sapper be- 
fore it was possible. 

' Take oil" your bonnet.' 

Hester obeyed; and the readiness with which this 
slight act was performed, together, perhaps, with the 
trace of crying: very visible on the face, had a favourable 
effect on her hostess, who parted her hair on her forehead, 
and said with much kindness of manner, ' Your hair is the 
colour mine used to be — scarcely, I think, so long. I 
used to bo celebrated for my head of hair.' And the com- 
placency with which the elderly dame reverted to tlie 
only personal grace she bad ever possessed, diffused itself 
ever her whole manner. Hester now looked at her aunt, 
who waa the very reverse of what she had imagined : she 
bad always thought the would be like her lather, and 
fancied a tall, dark, and handsome face. No such utasr, 
Mrs Hester Mai pas was ucar sixty (ber niece bad left age 

i|uiie out of ber calculation}, and was little, thin, barsbi- 
eatured, and of that whole sharp and shrewish appearance 
so often held to be characteristic of siiiglehood. She was, 
however, very kind to her young guest — only once spoke to 
her rather sharply lor uot eating the nice supper which 
she bad provided, observing ' that now-s-days young 
people were so whimsical ;' adding, however, immediately 
afterwards, • Poor thins;! 1 daresay you are thinking of 
home.' She lighted Hester herself to the little room 
which she was henceforth to consider ber own, and bade 
her good uiglit, saying, * 1 am a very early person, but 
never mind about to-morrow morning — 1 have no doubt 
yon will be very sleepy.' And certainly 11 eater's head 
was scarcely on her pillow before she was asleep, 

• r was change so complete as that which now took 

Caee lo Hester's life. Nothing could be more dull than 
r existence; the history of one day might servo for 
ill. They rose very early. People who have nothing todo 
stn.iv , make the day as long as possible. They breakfast- 1 
ed — and on the table, as usual, were the two rolls, and a 
(data "f thin bread and butter. After some time Hester j 
waa intrusted with the charge of washing the breakfast - 
things — a charge of no small importance, considering that | 

I those small china teacups as the apple 
of ber eye ; then she read aloud the chapters and psalms 
•** the day, then sat down to some task of interminable 
needlework, then dinner, then (after a few weeks' resi- 
dence bad convinced Mrs Mali as that ber niece required 
exercise and might be trusted) she was allowed to walk 
for t« o hours, then came tea; the cups were washed again, 
then the work-basket was resumed, and Mrs Hester (oh! 
long stories of ber more juvenile days— stories which, 
however, differed strangely froai those treasured up by 
neat elderly gentlewomen, whose memory is most tena- 
nqucsts ; but the reminiscences in which 
Mrs Heater delighted to indulge were of the keen bar- 
gains she had driven, and the fortunate sales which she 



had effected. Had she talked of her feelings, Hester, like 
most girls, would have listened with all the patience of 
interest. An unhappy attachment is irresistible to the 
imagination of eighteen ; but wilii th, S e tender andl arith- 
metical recollections it waa impossible for any young wo- 
man to sympathize ; however, she listened very patient- 
ly ; sapper came at nine, and they went to bed at ten, 
Sometimes a neighbour of Mrs Malpas's own standing 
dropped in, and everything on the table waa, if possible, 
found more fault wUh than usual. The truth was that 
Mrs Hester Mai pat bad the best heart and the worst 
temper in the world, and she made the one an eicuse for 
tlie other. H rater was grateful, and thought she wascou- 
lent, while her constant attention to her aunt's aUghlest 
wish, the unvarying sweetness of her temper, won upon 
the old woman more than she would have acknowledged 
even to herself. She scolded her, ii is true, because she 
scolded everybody ; hut she felt a really strong olf< 
for ber, which showed itself in increasing kindness to ber 
family ; and scarcely a month passed without tome use- 
ful present, and which Hester bad the pleasure of packiug, 
directing, and sending off by the very coach which had 
brought herself to London. That dreary and terrible 
inn-yard was now connected with her plcasanter moments. 
Still this was but a weary lite for a girl of nineteen, and 
.Hester's sweet laugh grew an unfrequent sound, and her 
bright cheek lost its rich colour. 1'he neighbours said 
that Mrs Mslpas was worrying her niece to death. This 
was not true. Mrs Malpas was both fond of and kind to 
ce in every way. and, had she noted the altera! :< n, 
would have been the first to be anxious about her ; but 
Hester's increasing silence and gravity wen; rather re- 
commendations, aud as to her looking pale, why she never 
had had any colour herself, and she did not see why her 
niece should have any — colour was all very well in the 
country. 

A year passed away unmarked by any occurrence, wbeo, 
one summer afternoon, as Hester was taking her ac- 
customed walk, ahe heard her name suddenly pronounced. 
She turned, and saw Frank Horton. 

' 1 have been watching for you,' said be, hastily draw- 
ing her arm witbin his, and hurrying her along, ' these 
two hours. I was afraid you would not come out; but 
here you are, prettier than ever.' 

Hester walked on, flurried, confused, surprised, and de- 
lighted. It was not only Prank Horton that she was 
J lad to see, but he brought with him a whole host of her 
Barest remembrances— all her nayrs'rjat hourscarae too — 
she faltered half a dozen hurried questions, and all about 
home. Frank Horton seemed, however, more desirous 
to talk about herself: he was eager in his expressions, 
and llesir-r was too little accustomed to flattery not t > 
find it sweet. She prolonged her walk to the utmost, and 
when they separated, she had promised, first, that she 
would not mention their meeting to ber aunt, and, se- 
condly, that she would meet him the following day. It 
was with a heavy In -art Hotter bant over her work that 
evening. One, two, three days went by, and each day she 
mat Prank Horton; the fourth, as she entered the par- 
lour with her bonnet on, to auk, as was her custom, if ber 
a.int wanted anything out, ' No,' said Mr* Malpas, ber 
harsh voice raised to its highest and harshest key ; ' you 
ungrateful and deceitful girl t 1 know what you want to 
go out for : take off your bonnet this moment, for out of 
the bouse you don't stir. Your young spark wont see you 
for s while, 1 can tell him.' 

Mechanically Hester obeyed : she took off her bonnet, 
and sat down. She knew iha bad done wrong, and she 
was far too unpractised in it to attempt a defence. Tale 
and trembling, she only attempted to conceal her tears, 
A few kind words, a tone of gentle remoustraDce, ami M I a 
Mnlpas might have moulded ber to ber will ; bul she wax 
too angry, and reproach after reproach was showered upon 
toe unhappy girl, till she could bear it no longer, and abe 
left the room. Her aunt called her bark, hit she did 
net return. This wSJ Hester's first act of open ill 
dience, and the indignation it excited was proportioned to 
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ruail<? up the. 
lavished upon 

Ih an account 

udc, till >i list Mr Lowndes, 

i ild not help 

ho is Hi I I lie first girl 

M »lit went out lo meet Lei 

If Hester was out the first girl, It would not be her 

• r not one BMani 

.riKition from lb 

.•I her offence. * In the 

had gone into lier own room. 

Ill* servant gtrl eUM Of ; "' '-' n 8 bet* * letter, 

•»'d. ' Come, miss, don't take on so — I am »ure no good 

» ill come of mi*: "g two true lorn , but, dear, 

■he never had on*' of her own — and such a handsome 

—bat, l»! i« that her catling P* and the girl 

da-rted off, leering ii. •■•I' lbs loiter. 

A ilirill «f dclik'ht li^ti' 1 ' ' "| l"r pale f»ce a* she opened 
i rider any rircuni-.! inces, what hap- 
. what an epoch in eiiste nee is the first love-letter ! 
and to Hester, who would have been thankful tOaitraagH 
IB word of Hndnroa. what must not the pope have 
teemed whou 1 every word was tenderness P Frank wrot« 
to lay that he knew how she had been confined to the 
house— that he hail k.-pt purp.v.elf out of the way — and 
ili.il be entreated her to meet him as she went to church 
tbe f'dlo*ing Sunday — that he had something VBfl Im- 
portant to tell bar— and that he would never ask her to 
meet him again. Hester wondered in her own mind 
whether she w<*ul«l be allowed to goto church — trembled 
at the idea of thus profaning the Sahhath half n 
to confess all to her aunt — then found her courage sink at 
the Idea of that aunt's severity — read the Ictler over 
again— and deter mined to meet him. She was l.iie the 
ensuing morning, wlu-u Mrs Hester came into her room, 
and ei claimed angrily, " So I suppose, as your spark lias 
taken himself off, you do not want to go out ? Please to 
make baste and get ready for church— I am sure you have 
need to pray for your sins,' 

Hester had not eourage to reply. She dressed; and 
af.'er telling her she ought to be ashamed of making her- 
self such a BgUK villi Drying, Mrs Malpas dismissed both 
rod the servant to church. Very infirm, she herself 
■ left the bouse, but used to read the service in ihe 
parlour, which was hoi »>m. 

Trembling and miserable, Hester proceeded in the di- 
rection indicated by her lover ; he was there before her ; 
and, with scarcely a word, she followed him hurriedly till 
they reached a more remote street, where, at least, 
neither was known. As they walked alons, half Hester* 
allenlion had been given to the bell tolling fur ehurrh; 
suddenly it ceased, and IDC ilenrc smote «|"Jti ner heart, 
I -lie heard that bell cease but within the 
walls of the sacred edU 

" i ih, pray make haste — irhit can too have to say ? — I 
shall be so late in church!' exclaimed she, breathless with 
and agitation. 
■ I shall not detain you again,' replied he, in a low and 
broken voice. 'Heal x, I could not leave England with- 
Onl bidding you farewell, perhaps for ever ! ' She clung 
to bis arm. To one who bad never made but a single 
journey in all her life, whose idea of the world WSJ coin- 
posed of a small secluded village, and a few street! in a 
dull and unfrequented part of London, leaving Ln^lond 
seemed like leaving life itself. ' Yes, Hester,' said her 
■nion, gazing earnestly and s idly on her pale and 
anxious face, ' 1 go on board to-day — I cannot stay bere 
— I am off to America— I have dune very wrong in re- 
newing my acquaintance with you— hut, with all my 
, 1 do love you, Heater, very truly and dearly. It 
srai bard to leave my native country, and not to leave one 
behind who would say 'Cod bless youf when I left, or 
give me one kind thought when far. far away. I ask for 
no promise, 1 tetter ; but when I return, altered, I DOT, t. 



haa Ik- 

She could say ni 
overwhelmed every other fe< 

i >tencd to bis words, 
ins cTpmssiona at 

first to sec the noceesi 
panied her back to ber lunt • 
an ahe had the key of th Ui 

I wgt — be clasped her to his hi 
hastily away. Hester was not aware that 
till si. be door elo-. 

lation — it would have been a relief in bar* 
one — she felt half inclined to s-n-k ber mi 
the meeting, but. be! jJ all 

her own little room, where she waa soon lout 
reverie which blended her aunt's anger 
parture together. 

Leaving ber to the enjoyment (as peopl 
enjoy a bad state of h 
choly reverie, we will follow the worth) M 
of church, who, leaving his wife lo I, 
nrr, declared his ing 

a visit. The fact was, he had i " 
socostonoed place in 
kept prisoner in Ike house— and eonal ' 
been Mulshed quite long enough, 

word in her favour to her aunt. I 
but instead of being let in villi that prom; 
characterized all the rooreonenla ol 
hold, lie was kept waiting; he knocked 
answer. At this . ist as Mr 

waa giving way more than the da 
had Ii r on In r way from 

let them in togei . torw open 

but instantly sprung hack wiih a si* 
advanced, but he, too, darted back »-. 
of horror. The girl caught hold of bis 
' ere they mi 
I and fearful r» 
death is always awful ; but dealt), the sudd 
has a terror far be;. n and oat 

poor old lady was lying with her face on 
the manner of her death was instai 
blow on the bank of tbe head bad frai tore.) 
a dark red stain marked tbe 
blood was slowly trickling. They raised 
placed it in the large arm -chair. ■ 
the deceased, * Vt'here •■ 
Lowndes. The servant ran into the p 
at the. foot of tbe stair*— she had not COW 
them. There waa at first no answer— she i 
aw of III slur's apartment was opened 
light but hesitnting step was beard. ' Misa 

p, conic dov 
and broken voice answered, ' Not jet, Dot y«4 
bear it.' 

Fatally wero these words remembered 
'infortunate girl < 
Ian cell in Newgat*. Wo shall I 
of the evidence that first threw and then filed 
tation of guilt upon her. It was evid- • 
derer, whoever he was, hail entered b 
the window was -open, hut had any one eu' 
it there must have been the trace of footsie, 
flower-bed of the small garden in front, 
had been rifled by one who appeared to 
while nothing hut the most portable articles 
the few spoons, the old lady's watch, and wb 
there might have been, for not even i tblllii 
fnuud anywhere. A letter, however, was foun 
Mai pas to his sister, mentioning that Frank 11 
had Irjng been very wild, had been f> l 
neighbourhood in consequence of having 
an affray with some gamekeepers, and it 
that poaching waa tbe least crime i 
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be had been connected. The epistle concluded by a hope, 
very earnestly expressed, that if, as common report went, 
Frank had rodc np to London, lie might not meet with 
Hex'er, and begging, if he attempted to renew the ac- 
quaintance, a stop should bo put to it at once. It was 
proved that Hester had mst thia young man several times 
in secret, the last in defiance of her aunt's express prohi- 
bition; that, instead of going: to church, she had met him, 
and he had been seen leaving the house with all possible 
baste about the very time the murder had been com- 
mitted, and he was traced to tbe river side. Two vessels 
bad that evening sailed for America, but it was impos- 
sible to learn whether he was a passenger in cither, Hes- 
ters own exclamation, too, seemed to confirm every sus- 
picion ; so did ber terror, her confusion, and bewildered 
manner, Every body said that she looked so guilty, and 
the coroner's inquest brought in a verdict for her com- 
nuUal. 

It was a fine summer evening when Mr Malpas and his 
family were seated, some in the porch of the cottage, 
while the younger children were scattered about the 

S;arden. There was an expression of cheerfulness in the 
iaee of the parents, very different to the harsh, bard de- 
spondency of a twelvemonth since ; and Hester, as her 
mother always prognosticated she would, had indeed 
brought a blessing on her family. Many an anxious glance 
was cast down the road, for to-day the post came in, and 
I the boys had been dispatched to the village to see 
if there was a letter from Hester. The child was toon 
discovered running at full speed, and a letter was in bis 
band. ' It is not my sister's handwriting,' said he, with 
a blank look of disappointment. Mr Malpas opened tbe 
, which was from Lowndes, and broke kindly, 
though abruptly, his daughter's dreadful situation. The 
unhappy father sunk back senseless in his scat, and in care 
for his recovery, Mrs Malpas had • brief respite— bOt she, 
tno, had to learn the wretched truth. Bob that miter- 
able day passed no words may tell. Early next morning 
Mr Malpas awoke from the brief but heavy sleep of com- 
plete exhaustion ; the cold grey light glared id from the 
window — he started from his seat, for he had never gone 
to bed; it waa but a moment's oblivion, for the whole 
truth rose terrible and distinct. In such a state solitude 
was no relief, and be sought his wife to consult wilh ber 
on the necessity of his going to London. He found only 
his other daughter, who had scarcely courage to tell him 
Out ber mother bad already departed for town, and to 
* re him the few scarcely legible lines which his wife bad 



The nest evening, and Mrs Malpas bad found her way 
to tbe cell of her unhappy child. All was over— she bad 
h. rn tried and found guilty, not of actual murder, but of 
abetting and concealing it, and tbe following morning was 
tbe one appointed when the sentence of the law was to be 
carried into effect. ' This is not Hester!' exclaimed Mrs 
Malpas, when tbe entered the cell : and even from a 
mother's lips the ejaculation might be excused, so little 
resemblance was there between the pale emaciated crea- 
ture before ber, and the bright blooming girl with whom 
•lie h*d parted. Beater was sea ted on the side of tbe iron 
bedstead — her bands clasping her knees, rocking herself 
to and fro, with a low monotonous moan, which would 
railier have seemed to indicate bodily pain than mental 
ih. Her long hair — that long and beautiful brown 
hair of which ber mother bad been so proud — hung 
dishevelled over her shoulders, but more than half of it 
was grey. Her eyes were dim ami sunk in her head, and 
looked straight forward, with a blank stupid expression. 
Her mother whispered her name— Hester made no 
answer; she hook one of her hands— the prisoner drew it 

Chly away. That live-long night the mother watched 
i b*f child— but that child never knew ber again. After 
same lime she seemed soothed by those kind and gentle 
caresses., but she never gave the slightest token of know- 
iii whom they came. 

ning arrived at last. With what loathing I. 
did Mrs Malpas watch the dim grey light mark the dull 



outline of the grated window ! The morning reddened, 
and as the first crimson touched Heater's face as it rested 
sleeping (81 her mother's shoulder, somewhat of its former 
bettfy came back to that fair young face. She slept long; 
though it was a disturbed and convulsive slumber. She 
was roused by a noise in the passage — bolt and bar fell 
heavily ; there was the sound of many steps — strange dark 
faces appeared at the door. They came to take the pri- 
soner to tbe place of execution. Tbe men approached 
Hester — they raised her from ber seat — they bound her 
round childish arms behind her. The mother clung to 
her child, but that child clung not in return, Mrs Malpas 
sunk, though still rctair.in; bet hold, on the floor. With 
what humanity such an office permitted, they disengaged 
her grasp— they bur* away the unresisting prisoner— the 
door closed, and the wretched mother had looked upon her 
child for the last time. 

It was about a twelvemonth after the execution of Hes- 
ter Malpas that the family were seated again, on a fine 
summer evening;, round the door of their cottage; but a 
dreadful alteration had taken place in all. The father 
and mother looked bowed to the very earth — the very 
children shrunk away if a stranger passed by. Mr Malpas 
had inherited bis sister's property, much more consider- 
able than had ever been supposed; tut though necessity 
forced its use, be loathed it like a curse. An unusual 
sight now — the postman was seen approaching — be brought 
Mr Malpas a newspaper. He shuddered as he took it, 
for he knew Mr Lowndes's handwriting again. He opened 
it mechanically, and a large ' read this ' directed his at- 
Unti"!) to a particular paragraph. It was the confession 
of a Jew watchmaker, who had just been executed for 
burglary ; and, among other crimes, he stated that he 
was the real murderer of Mrs Hester Malpas, for which 
a young woman, her nieee, had been executed. He had 
entered the window by means of a plank thrown from 
the garden railing to the easement, when with one blow 
he ttunned the old lady, who was reading. Mr Malpas 
> further — the thick and blinding tears fell heavily 
on the paper — he could not read it aloud, but he put it 
into his wife's band, wilh a broken ejaculation, " Thank 
God, she was innocent!' 



RAMBLES IN LONDON. 

TUB THAMES TONNBl. 

TnE history of the Thames Tunnel is not ' a twice told 
tale,' like that of the Tower of London, tbe menagerie 
of which has formed an object of attraction so long as to 
have actually founded the proverbial saying — ' Have you 
seen the Lions ?' We record this fact, in passing, for the 
benefit of future etymologists of the Captain Grose class, 
wt)o might otherwise be at a loss to comprehend the 
meaning of the now household word, ' Lionizing," or see- 
ing the Lions. The Tunnel is in truth a noble lion ; 
and, to continue the metaphor, may be said to have a 
mane like a cornet's tail, and a roar like thunder. Almost 
every one knows in part the purposes for which this great 
sob-aqueous bore was projected and formed. Tbe vast 
increase of the city below the London bridge, and other 
circumstances, rendered o mode of transit in that quarter 
extremely desirable, but the amount of shipping, of large 
tonnage, passing by and lying there, put a bridge so far 
down the river out of the question, the commercial con- 
veniences of London being even hampered by the lowest 
existing bridge already. Sviien a tunnel was first thought 
pf, so early as the year 17OT, Oravesend was the site 
fixed on, but the work seemed impracticable on full exa- 
mination. Then Kotherhiihe and Limchouse formed the 
proposed situation of a new tunnel in 18i)|, and a ainaJI 
drift-way was in effect carried across for H23 fret, and to 
within 150 feet of the opposite shore ; bat both the share- 
holders and the engineer, meeting new difficulties, lost 
heart at once, and the scheme was given up, after a last 
outlay of lime and mi I 
When Mr | now Sir I | Brunei came forward with s 

new plan of a tunnel in 1823, he had many difficulties to 
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contend with j hut he had matured hi* project so well, 

that thus* beat competent to judge gave it their hearty 

lie proposed « Hoe cr<«aing betweeo Rother- 

and Wapplng as the site of bis excavation, about 

t»o nllei below London Bridge, and below the Indian 

and otl '.ring low on the river, to which it 

niial to leave free access. In the summer of 

Brunei commenoed operaHnat, Mil, wish the 

i l- l ' ! them to a successful issue, 

iving encountered almost unparal- 

I'lu- water from the land soaked loon 

ind, while twice, if ri ■ >r tbrtkt UiUM, thr river broke 

!i. filling complete}; the i-jravaiion, endangering 

life, and threatening utterly to ruin the undertaking. 

Ilii! tin' moral eourag* of the engineer was great, ami lib 

In his resources, aa well as in the practicability 

plan*, remained unshaken ; and, notwithst 

that shareholder-, ind the pre* begin to 

at (hi- enterprise as a thing likely to terminate with 

n his way undaunted, and was 

lad by the I lamination of a 

work of arl mill KC » ■Inch ihe seven wonders 

of lbs) old world %lnk into insignificance. 

Su| | r — now that you hare an Idea of the 

•s of this i tunnel — suppose that you sail 

-in the. river from London Bridge in one of 

ira now plving on the Thames, at 

nta f, am Chetaee to tin- river month, at fares vary- 

ny te fourpence. You pass hosts of ship* 

of all classes and sixes, bearing the flags of every nation 

Ud<r the sun, and all of them bringing 1bc choicest pro- 

of their various countnei to the metropolitan mart 

of i he world, and receiving our national emtatl in m> 

Tli.' noble rirer flowa and swells around won, 

cradling bet is on her bosom as lightly at lov- 

bear their children. You land atallltl 

pass inwards from it, and, in a few steps, find yourself in 

■( a gateway, where sits a personage who holds out 

i i p"imy. and, having had his palm oiled 

■ :ih, ligni t... you to pa« forwards through a floor 

hack of the small lobby in which be is stationed, 

You do so, and find yourself at the head of a large and 

roomy Sight of open stairs, circling downwards for several 

s. These traversed, the wondrous, tunnel U before 

you, presenting a long line of lamps, like Prince's Street 
from Hie Dalian Hill, There are two roadways along the 
wlmle Hot ; thai is to say, the great bore Is diwili'il imo 
two halves, by a succession of strong/la built square 
columns, dipping perpendicularly downwards in the middle 
from top to base, throughout the whole line. One of these 
arched way* was meant for foot passengers, and is used 
by them. The other arched way was Intended for ear- 

riak - '' travel ; and though it hag remained yet uuemptoyed, 
.irious difficulties having arisen, it Is about not only 
to ho applied to its original purpose, but la to bo con- 
nected, it is said, with the Blackwull railway. Rails are 
10 be laid down throughout, making the tunnel not a 
common road but a railroad. By using circular descents, 
the alone will not exceed that of Ludgate Hill, or the 
t in Edinburgh. 
I hnigb both archways are before yon, then, you enter ; 
the foot pasaeager line, and look along it, which alone ia j 
uuw lighted. The first impression on the mind ii a feel- 
ing of wonder, almost of awe, You have just left the 
broad light of day; the rushing of the deep and wide ' 
river, and the hissing and groaning of the steam-boats, 
with the bawling of the sailors, were but now in your 
ears; and before your eyes lay hosts of tall-masted res- . 
teU, with their pennons fluttering idly in the breese. 
tig left th* upper world, you stand now in the midst 
of perfect silence, full sever: low the scenes just 

And yet the sounds aud sights mentioned are not 
out of jour recollection. You cannot forget the deep 
waters and the tall ships that are resting or moving above 

■ad. Then indeed, as this thought gains for 
you begin to feel that the tunnel is truly a noble work — 
noble in conceitiuu, as difficult of execution. 



A word hereon theaetual dimensions of the Uirma>l. Th* 
base of ••! part wf " 

anMnty-nir fed below hitch- wstormark, Tn*»«ntuw lesartk, 
from the foot passe rnrcr.SUfl at ttothrtrh 
Wapplng, is Hvelv. ''be orisriW 

ofihei vravall.mwiTTiairry-o.yif/.-gtofbvwsililibyrswwas 
tteoin height. Mils measursmam include* boll) archways, 
and also the space BO* ssstl**ta{ 

which are Ihrtt ft*t In thickness. As Anally left by th* 
building m*\ division, each archway (Ikcfaot paawCBg 
shaft, that is to say, and the nrriaee shaft) aneaaau 

by (AsV-aswii fml n» 
inrh,-i in breadth. Th •':■- wholsj bora iathat if 

■ihOA, nr a srginetit of a circle «*c*wdtwg an*- half 
in dimension t)OD*s1 that the pswpwri 

descending columns, stated already to divide at intervals 
the two archways from end to end (with arch** again 
between each ,-,!:: breadth, we has* 

given all the minute details that are nwas-. 

Along a narrow slip of paveroenl upocl close to 

the line of intermediate eathaBaM ■»" "led to. and umiar 
the lamps, the visiter moves oo. gwr.lng along- tb* twi- 
lit-lit vista that stretches bet'.. 

and admiring the strong solid white arch akvre bu head. 
But Tie does not advance Ibl until a i>t» set at* «By*asi 
arrest his attention. A qnlak, lm t bl.md and 
female voice, ut his very ear, comes cat wit h — 
you buy, air P A beautiful view of the tunnel in gla 
Just have the goodness to look Into this small bottle, sir t 
Pray, juit look?' The voice issues from one of tl 
cesses betwixt the medial columns, and tli 
seen s little shop or stand, dazzling from the displar of 
ornamental glass articles; there can be no liaru 
peep, and the visiter takes np a small trumpet-shaped 

glass, » Ith a Hit 
material, aud behold I he doe* see a singularly beautiful 
view of the tunnel, ingeniously painted on a niece of rod 
velvet, and to which the tube gives all the onset of par- 
fret perspective. This mutt be purchased, the cost being 
but a shilling. A multitudinous variety of similar ■ 
are then exhibited ; all, or nearly all, have some r ef ills* 
to the tunnel, llnl we shall suppose the satisfied 
to pass on. At the second or third nest recess, ) 
is again hailed, and called u|"->n to patronise a small Wt»- 
fectioner's shop, where sweet breads, fruits, and lemonade 
are proffered to his acceptance, for 'a conn 
old l'rapbois hath it- in another rare** is a at*: 
various plates and engravings of the tunnel ; a fourth re- 
cess furnishes room for a book stall ; and so ok, a: 
vala, through the whole tonuel, from Rolherhlthn to 
Wapplng. All this is mighty pleasant, and aallwans 
greatly the subaqueous exploration. 

Now let us look around, and see if there is an 
else deserving notice. In the first place, it ought 
added to what has been already said, that there la a slight 
dip or curve in the centre of the tonne] line, for tha pur- 
pose, we suppose, of allowing any permeating roots' 
sink more readily into the strata beneath. Other inge- 
nious contrivances have been used by Sir Isarabert Brunei 
for the same purpose. For example, a portion of that* 
perpendicular columns betwixt "he two archways is hollow, 
to allow the water, which drains through from the river- 
bed, to nan directly into the toil beneath the tnnael. en 
the whole, however, there is a sense of cold and dampness 
perceptible in passing through, which we think at; 
means might obviate — such as heated steam- pipe* or aarae 
provision of the kind. At present, the small pared war 
excepted, the road way is but eold damp day. But we 
hare another observation to make, more aoriooalf affect- 
ing the interests of the tunnel, aud toxtchiin- 
version to the really useful purposes for »! 
intended. The majority of those who traverse II 
who pay the toll on which the remuneration of Ihe ikasw- 
holders depends, come to it. we fear, merely a 
Doubtless, there are many passenger* of a diiTrrrui 
in that populous region, bat what we hava staled 
only too true. The remedy is, the in 
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carriage way into use. Until thai be effected, the Thame* 
Tunnel, marvel as it is of scientific skill, must remain 
comparatively useless. Let us hope that the proposition 
forcarryinf*a railway through it will be found practicable. 
The slope is im objection, as already binted ; and indeed, 
whatever the slope might be, (lie use of Coleman's inven- 
tion for ascending and descending inclined planes on rail- 
ways would overcome all dtftinilties. In the Polytechnic 
Institution is now to be seen a working model of this ap- 
paratus, the principle of which is the employment of a 
•erew-line, laid down betwixt the common rails, and 
which, being acted on by a corresponding screw descend- 
ing (at will ] from the bottom of the steam -carriage, gives 
■ perfect command over the motion even on the steepest 
hill. We hare seen it in action, and with admiration. 



THE MISFORTD.NES OF AUTHORS. 
' Lock on this nature.'— SMctpc0rr, 
Tnr. misfortunes, poverty, and trials, of authors, Form a 
melancholy and sickening chapter in the history of man. 
Strange that with all the misery which some of the mast 
gifted sons of genius had to encounter, anil the melancholy 
and untimely end of others of them, staring us full in the 
face, there is yet no apparent likelihood of any effective 
measures being put in requisition with a view to the 
amelioration of the condition of existing talent — talent, 
atrupgling, too often unsuccessfully, toextricatC itself from 
|-ths of poverty ! Strange that wc so often allow 
those whose writings shall be a source of unalloyed delight 
to present and future ages, to be consigned to their last 
narrow resling-place, ere wc think of appreciating their 
sterling worth — leaving them to live how they may, and 
die how thoy might. The march of intellect appears, 
I. to hare become a type of innate ingratitude and 
meanness. And yet Britain — Scotland — can afford a 
woman, in gauze petticoats, £120 a-nlght to exhibit le-r- 
self upon a stage! 

A few of the 'Misfortunes of Authors,' 'at random 
strung,* may not be without use. We will advert to an- 
cients and moderns — Englishmen and foreigners indis- 
criminately. Men of genius belong to all times, to all 
countries, and to all men. 

Dante bad many inisfortimestoencounter I he was impri- 
soned, then banished— and if he returned to his own 
country lie was doomed to death. 

Camoens — read his epitaph. ' Here lie* Luiz De Cm- 
tnoens. He excelled all the poets of his time. He lived 
poor and miserable, and so he died.' This was written 
upon the tomb of the author of the ' Lusiad.' This gTsat 
poet and warrior was allowed to die in an alms- house, a 
prey to penury and disease of every kind, and supported 
by charity. 

B* ery school-hoy knows about Homer : he was a beg- 
gar; he lived all his life in misery, and died starring. 
Peven citie* clftini the l.irlli .if Homer. iViu*. 
Through wMefe li"., living 1 , begird for tnvwl. 

The poverty and mined hope* of Spenser, form a long 
and melancholy chapter. 

Aristotle's life was a burden to him. He was so much 
persecuted that he thought it better to kill himself than 
to drag on the miserable existence he did. 

Milton did not » holly depend upon his poetry for broad ; 
had he done so be must nave starved. His long life of 
literary labour procured him nothing beyond the means 

of existence. 

Some men — (ribbon for instance — it is said, received 

large sums for their labours. But Gibbon's Rome was the 

work of Tears, and the library used by him while writing 

. believed, double the sum which he received 

■ imperishable work. 

■ear was terribly harassed for his writings : he was 

■ country, and upon his return be was 

• into prison. 

Seseca, Longings, Boetius, and many othor 

acre muni. red , with great cruelty ; their 

lug their many virtues. These unnatural 



tragedies, however well Ttnown, cannot he too often men- 
ti.'lird. 

An«*igor»s, for his attempts to promulgate a higher 
opinion of the divine mind than heathenism tolerated, 
was condemned to die. His sentence was, however, con- 
verted to banishment. 

Demosthenes, Cicero, and Ovid, were banished. The 
former was eventually driven to poison himself. 

Stone, the learned antiquary and chronicler, wa» 50 
poor thit he was thankful for a license to become a beggar. 

Pliu'tii, the comic poot, lived by turning a mill, a 

Xelander sold his ' Commentary on Dion Cassius ' for a 
little broth. 

Cardinal Benlivoplio. the ornament of Italy and the, 
belles lettrrs, and also a great benefactor to his poorer 
brethren, after many services to the public, languished 
In poverty in his old age, and, when he died, left ni 
wherewith to bnry him. 

Aldus Manutius was poof, very poor ; so much so, that 
he was rendered insolven t by a small sum he had borrowed 
to enable him to transport his library from Venice to 
Rome. 

Sigismund Salenins, Archbishop Walker, Ludorico 
OMemtrO) Ldhl Oiraldo, and many other men of worth 
and genius died in poverty. 

Cicero's letters to his family are verr painful. There 
is a passage in one of them where he says, in writing to 
bis wife : — ' 1 wish for nothing but to see you, and to ex- 
pire in your arms, since both gods and men arc equally 
insensible." 

Vultaire was imprisoned in the Bast.ile, where he wrote 
many of his works, more especially the greater part of 
the ' Hrnriade.' 

Vaugelas, the elegant and learned scholar, left his 
corpse to be dissected for the benefit of his creditors. 

Altlmuirh Oorneille met considerable reward for his 
writings, he died steeped to the lips in poverty. 

Paul Borghese had fourteen different trades, and yet 
starved with them all. 

Cervantes died from starvation. 

Fielding died in a charity hospital. He lies in the 
bury i ng-ground of the English Factory at Lisbon, without 
a stone to mark the spot. 

Savage died in a jail at Bristol, where be was confined 
for a debt of eight pounds. 

Tasso was shut up in a cell of the monastery of St 
Anne, at Ferrara, under (he imputation of being deranged, 
when he produced several of the ablest of his minor piece* 
both in prose and verse. 

Butler, the author of • Hudibras,' lived in penury and 
died poor. 

Terence was a glare. 

Chattcrton. the child of genius and misfortune, des- 
troyed himself. 

Otway died prematurely and through hanger. 

Lee died in the streets. 

Steele lived a live of perfect warfore with his creditors. 

The ' Vicar of Wakefield' was sold for a trifle to save 
its author from a prison. 

De Lolmc, the author of the excellent work on tho 
English Constitution, was frequently in prison for debt. 
The above mentioned work met no encouragement from 
either publishers or public. 

Raleigh's ' History of the World* was written in a jail, 
where for many years its accomplished author was con- 
fined. 

Buoyan also n* long in a prison. His ' Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress' was written while in confinement. 

Ockley, the Orientalist, was in confinement for debt; 
he lived miserably, died in misery, and left his family 
with nothing for an inheritance but his name. 

We select a few extracts from the Index to DMsrieli'l 
Calamities of Authors :— ' Cullim, publishes his odes 
without success, and afterward indignantly bums Use 
edition.— Oowiey, his remarkable lamentation for having 
written poetry.— Dn/dtn, in his old age, complains of 
over- study ; regrets he was born among Englishmen.— 
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I-RIDE. 
There is no rice to which the human nee are soprano, 
and none ao unsuitable to their nature and condition, 
as prid© — that self-love which springs op so rapidly in 
our souls, and leads us to view our own qualifications 
lying medium, which gives existence and 
reality to the phantoms of imagination. 1'ride commences 
v.iiL our life, grows with ourgrowth, and spreads through 
all our conversation and conduct. She accompanies us 
through every stage, condition, and circumstance of out 
terrestrial course. Boa interm ingles with almost every 
i we i - rfbrm, end evert puraail in which we engage, 
She attends us to the gra?e. in oil the pomp, solemnity, 
and etpense of funeral. She engraves her ostentatious 
inscription' on the stone that Covers the mouldering body; 
ami ■ ban thai copy is incorporated with its original dust, 
and these uordi of vanity are no longer legible, she 
is b» escutcheons and pedigrees and genealogical 
legends, to perpetuate the name which wisdom bad per- 
haps consigned to oblivion. This is more or less the 
; utility, this the deep-rooted vice, of all 
mankind. Pride appears in tbo cottage as well as in 
ilace; she sits on the workmuu's bench as well as 
M the monarch '> throne ; she struts driving a flock of 
sheep as wall as marching at the head of a victorious 

.^■I/r Ii'. J. ! 
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MAN IMPROVABLE. 
The F.den of liniiiuu nature has indeed long- ago been 
rudely trampled down and desolated; atom 
continually ; nevertheless t hi- soil ii rich with 
of its | .uty; all the colours of Faro.li 

vler-ping in the clo'ls : anrl a little favour, a little protoo- 
little culture, shall show what was once there. — 

Itaac Taylor. 
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ILLUSTRATION'S OF LONGEVITY. 
no. a. 
Tiierk are certain constitutions formed by nature so 
robust, with all the animal organs no perfect, that they 
endure to a g rent ago even in defiance of all rules of regi- 
men. They can boar both excess and privation ; a mode 
of living that would '»■ too rich and stimulating for ordi- 
nary frames, only conduces to their perfect health and 
vigour, while oat of poor materials tlieir vigorous diges- 
tion can concoct a wholesome nourishment on which 
weaker stomachs would be thrown in to disease and atrophy. 
It does not follow from this, however, as we bitterly 
remarked, that a strict i Ins), or that excess 

to the generality of men is not highly injurious. A 
happily constituted temperament may ho indepei. 

(rules, and may resist the effects of th.ir infringement; 
while, on the other hand, the observance of rules of so- 
briety and moderation will have a decided and wonderful 
I effect on those constitutions in which there are such weak- 
nesses as produce Iha tendency to disease. Generally 
speaking, too, it will he found that the most perfect tern- 
iBDtt are less disposed to excess or irregularities 
bolder ones. There is a happy condition of exist- 
ence in which the enjoyment of health, of simple fare, 
end of the free air of heaven, are all the stimulants neces- 
uhilc a craving for undue excitement is too fre- 
ly the characteristic of an irregular physical as well 
as mental constitution. 

The effect of regimen on health and longevity is in no 
instance, perhaps, more strikingly exhibited than in the 

celebrated and oflenquoled example of Cornaro. Px[ m- 
on ling (hi* case, however, it must he remarked 

I that Cormiro'a constitution appears to have been naturally 
of a peculiar kind, so that the strict regimen which he 
practised it not intended to be held up as a model for all 
ordinary livers; his ease affords, however, an instructive 
I'xamplc of the effects of diet and regimen I Hi an the 
body and the mind, and in this view cannot bo too fre- 

pealed to. 
1 uaro was of a noble Venetian family, and was 
C fifteenth century, lie ip- 
ually to have bvnof an ardent sanguine dis- 
•!), fond of pleasure, and of excitable pa 

ament, joined to the chagrin of being deprived 

i .wnseqnenee of the bad conduct of somo 

relations, hurried liini into a career of dissipation 

Oval enjoyment which he punned till Ml tliirty- 

ISfth year. About this period his constitution gave way; 

i bin; symptoms 

alar appetite. 



thirst, and o alow consuming fever. In this wretched 
condition he struggled on for some time, trying the ofFcet 
of medicines without any benefit, while his constitution 
sunk more and more, till at last bis physicians rl 

that nothiDg could rescue him but a total change of hii 
mode of life and a rigid restriction of his diet and regi- 
men. Cornaro had sufficient strength of mind and firm- 
ness of purpose at last to adopt this advice. He restricted 
his diet to the simplest fare, and took of this a very mo- 
derate allowance ; renounced his irregular mode of life j 
avoided excess of heat, cold, and extraordinary fatigue ; 
took timely repose, and, in short, observed a strict, usd 
proper regimen. In a very short time he was astonished 
al the beneficial change which took place in his system, 
and in less than a year he found his health completely 
restored. He ever after most rigidly adhered to his spare 

diet, which amounted to twelve ounces in all daily, and 
consisted of bread, meat of the simplest kind, yolk of 

eggs, and soup, with fourteen ounces of a mild wine. On 
this allowance lie enjoyed perfect bodily health and 
vigour, and a freedom from all physical ailments. His 
mind, too, seemed to share in the beneficial regimen. 
His passions beeatne less irritable, his spirits more buoy- 
ant, and his judgment more cool anil considerate. Not 
only diil [fail ragfmca procure him the enjoyment of ex- 
cellent health, but on two trying occasions it enabled him 
to sustain disasters which have proved fatal to many 
others. While a grievous and protracted lawsuit was 
carried on against him by powerful rivals, by which his 
patrimonial estate was imminently endangered, he re- 
mained cool and undisturbed till an honourable decision 
was at hut riv-ii in his favour, whereas bis brother nnd 
same other relations sank under the prosecution and died. 
On another occasion, ho was thrown from his carriaj.-e, 
and, besides being much bruised, had his leg and arm dis- 
located. The most serious apprehensions for his life 
were entertained by his friends and physicians, and the 
most active treatment was urged upon him j but confident 
in his own constitution, ho would not even allow bleeding 

. evacuations, and by the most simple means re- 

1 ia a very short time. 

At the ageof acventy-eight, in compliance with the cn- 
b I friends, he Increased his allowance both of 
solid and liquid food by the addition of four ounces doily. 
Even this slight change he found had such an effect upon 
him, tin Uncivil d.iy s, from his usual cheerful active! 
he became peevish and melancholy, so that nothing could 
please him, and he was so strangely disposed that ho 
knew o»i what to say to others or what to do with Litn- 
s«lf. On the twelfth day he was attacked with a most 
violent pain in the side, which continued for many hours, 
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eontribul - to the 

wbuas intercuts be •poaka with all tl ■ 1 1 and ar*W 

of u true patriot. M c find In in hinting, witb a p.antotubk 

lis driiniati saw 4 

entertaining comedy, abiiiindliig with Innocvnt niribud 

Tbiiapeciea i fcompi>»i«ion ii y no rally tat 
child an l yuuth, as tragedy it that 

to the bloom latter, In u 

to riper years.' 

,nt characters, the playful inn.venes of 
youth had \ i r him. 1 1 

us into lii* • io.iiic i ssi 

.'. !ng to the fid nets of my j 
rendered less ii 
i of my enji 
comfort of seeing a kind 

eldeal of them i i 

. li, and, by wbal 
ing, and of good parts and morals, Home of i 
1 always play with; and, j; 
f.-ur are only fit for play. Those above thai 

md as nature ban 

ii[ on them, I ami: 

ing them sir. "ii various Nat, I 

ta t have a ben • lesrrr 

tban at any gia-i 

are the recreations at my eta ag«.' 

Thus the good i 
passodlin lmiiilrodcli year. ' 

The i : drover, will 

form a good companion 
■ i the effects of temperance under a scn 
.■■in llial of ■ : 

no of the I 
dean islands. 1 le I -an, sa4 retssawd I 



all his faculties till bis d. 
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year 1745. When a boy, he rm rather of slow mvtfa, 
and wu affected with boils and eruptions of the akin. 
Hia father died and left him in comfortable circumstances, 
at the age of eighteen. For acme years the nature of his 
business led him into dissipated company, where lie was 
accustomed to drink hard, sit up late, And lead an irrem- 
lar life. This he continued (ill he was about twenl 
years of age, when in leaping out of a boat he fell and 
struck hi* foot against the ground. The contusion dege- 
nerated into an ulcer, which continued, under neglect or 
bad treatment, to increase for two years. During Ibis 
time he paid no regard to his diet, eating salt meat, fish, 
or any thing that came in the way, and drinking frequently 
to excess. The consequence was that his constitution 

Src way, and the ulcer contittuaJ to increase. A medical 
end, to whom lie applied, in order to compel him togive 
over his habits of life, took liim to live at his house during 
the period of cure, and by enforcing a strict regimen to 
his patient, brought about a complete cure in the course 
of three months. M'Alpin, on his return home, was go 
Impressed with the beneficial effects of tcropernnce, both 
for his comfort and health, that he ever afterwards prac- 
tised it, and in consequence enjoyed uninterrupted good 
health fur the remainder of his long life. As illustrative 

• I manners, it may not be uninteresting to give a 
detail of his mode of living. 

It was the custom at that time over all the Highlands, 
and especially among the common people of the isles, to 
make but two meals a-day. They breakfasted about nine 
or (en in the morning, and supped about six or seven ; 
this last being the principal meal. M'Alpin followed this 
custom. He went to bed with the sun and rose with the 
lark. He went out ns soon as he got up, and if the morn- 
ing appeared foggy, he generally ate a mouthful of bread, 
and no more till breakfast lime. His constant breakfast 
was bread, butter, and cheese, or eggs, with gruel made 
of half water half milk. Ilia supper was fish or flesh, for 
the most part hoilcd. Tin- flesh was boiled with greens 
Or roots, the soup of widen was thickened with a little 
oatmeal, of which he drank plentifully. His Inn were 
generally boiled in as much water as simply covered tlieni ; 

this water was thickened into a soup with a little meal 
and milk, and eaten along with all white fish. His ge- 
neral rule was to rise from table with an appetite, or incli- 
nation to eat more ; and the liquids he used were always 
at least four times the quantity of the solids. If he used 
harder exerci r, he ate a little 

more than usual ; but at no time did he go to excess, or eat 
of more than one tort of food at a meal. He never drank 
water till it was previously boiled and poured over a toast 
"bread or a little oatmeal, and afterwards allowed to cool. 
he used for his constant drink between meals. Hil 
was for the most part made of barleyrneal, but ho 
also ate oatcake when the others could not be procured, 
ver indulged in fermonted liquors of any kind, cx- 
oo two occasions during the year, and theso were at 
terms of Wbit-uutido and Martinmas, when he went 
) pay his rent to the landlord. With him he took a so- 
cial glass of generous liquor, to the extent of elevating bis 
above their ordinary pitch. Drams he forswore ; 
but If obliged, when being in the cold, or exposed to wet, 
yolk of on egg, a little honey, and a glass of 
whisky mixed together, and drank it off; but this was 
a very rare occasions. Ho used no snuff or 
tobacco in any shape. He took a groat deal of exercise ; 
wai of | heerful, and intelligent mind ; free from 

passion, hut when roused was by no means devoid of pro- 
conrage. In general, his manner was mild 
and forbea'ring, and free from the irascibility of an excited 
f at any time ho felt ! in the 

least deranged, he bad recourse to abstinence and the pro- 

, , for the I titer purpose he 

o«*d at bed-time a warm drink composed of thin oatmeal 

chich was added a little 

• wore the usual clothing of the oountty — a 

or b ' with a piece of flannel over the region 

his stomach. In going nut in the morning, he went 



through the first river or pool which eame In his way. and 
thus continued all day with wet feet, terj frequently till 
he went to bed, ID remained to the last free (, 
disease, but grief for come friends who fell h 
Of Cullodett, was thought to have brought on his death, 
which he met with Christian fortitude and resignation, at 
the age of 1 If) years. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

ALEX A X D E R WILSOX. 

Tin; una of Alexander WltaB u port and 

American ornithologist • — is dear to every admirer nf 
genius, to ever} one indeed who loves to liiink of talent 
and worth struggling' with adverse cireu instances, and, by 
dint of patience and perseverance, rising to bohotir and 
fame. 

He was born in the Seedhills of Paisley on the Sto *j 
July, 17««. His father (though formerly he had b «n I 
distiller on a limited scale) also followed the occupation 
of a weaver, and at ono time possessed looms and emp 
journeymen. In personal appearance he is said to have 
greatly resembled his son, whom he sui • years, 

future poet and ornithologist wns, it appears, in. 
tended by his parents for Hie church: but ma n 
with whom the idea seems to ha\ I. suddenly 

died, snd with her perished the TOtms man's hopes of 
filling the position to winch he had been taught to aspire. 
In his thirteenth jreM be Wtt apprenticed to a weaver, an 
engagement which lasted three years, and which was faith . 
Inlly l'ullill.-(l. Tor four years after this Wilson was em- 
ployed as a journeyman weaver — sometimes in Paisley 
and sometimes in Lochwinnoch. It was during these 
years that he was first visited by the muse, and some of 
his pieces gained no little repute in his native town. 

In his tweutieth year, a new calling opened np to Wil- 
son. William Duncan, his brother-in-law, with whom he 
was now employed, having deserted the weaving in ordor 
to follow out a mercantile speculation on the eastern 
coasts of Scotland, Wilson determined, though at an 
humble distance, to follow his example. He accordingly 
devoted himself to the wandering life of a pedlar or ' chap- 
man,' an occupation then more frequently followed than 
at present, the contents of his wallet or ' pack ' consisting 
of a miscellaneous assortment of such articles of dress, 
bijouterie, fcC, as were likely to be in request in the 
bouses of the farmers or peasantry. A love of • rural 
and rural sounds,' combined with a certain shr< wil lalon! 
for the observation of character, which distinguished the 
poet, must have lent a peculiar charm to such an employ- 
ment. The idea occurred to Wilson tbat he might 
advantageously add a volume of poems to the other at- 
tractions of his pack ; and having got procpeetnsM printed, 
he set out in September. 1, I r Edinburgh — in order, 
as be says in his journal, 'to make one bold push for 
the united interests of pack and poems.' In bis new cha- 
racter of pedlar-poet, he did not long remain in Edin- 
burgh, but proceeded at once to the towns on the eastern 
coast, first visiting Musselburgh. The journal g In eh be 
kept during the excursion was afterwards printed with 
bis poems. It is cleverly written — a kind of prose of • 
much higher order than his poetry— and contains lome 
shrewd observations, with a few sketches of the more 
remarkable characters which fell in his ray. In the 
course of his w.mdi rings itt Musselburgh, ho mel in 
wilh ' a schoolmaster, who seemed to be a son of Bac- 
chus, learning, and snuff; for alter several favourable 
observations on the specimen [of his poems], and an 
enormous draught of snulT. he declared he would most 
certainly take a copy, 'lint remember,' says he, * by 
Jupiter, wcwill offer up one half of its price at the 
of Bacotrafc' ' In the same town he encountered a br 
of the rhyming craft, whom ' he began to interrogate as 
to his knowledge of poetry, but found bin entirely igno- 
rant of everything save rhyme. Happening to ask him 
if he had ever read any of Pope or Milton's pin 
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,..1,1 >,,,• I, i !. IV lM did BOt understand DM 

ad bin my proposals, asked Un 
to subscribe, and said I knew the author. 1 1 ■• n 

•isivc laughter, declared that the miithor 
was certainly a lea, n ,1 fellow, and that lie would cheerfully 
inbacribei BOl that hi* wife was such ft person, that if she 
k uew : •_- without her ar.pr, 

■ peace io the bouse for months to come. 
' .,' »ays be, 'wca 
' !iim that poverty was the characteristic oi 
• Yon laid he, ' and for that very reason 1 am 

After much hard labour and many rebuffs— the poet 

I sale* from his pack— he at 

:i cot a goodly few subscribers ; and haw 

traced his steps to Ids BatiVe town, be BBKHM with a 

bookseller, ana ' rushed on publication.' tail nest step 

was u ' ii-cr the copies which 

I t r Hi n ; rain the pack was called 

un liim aating the dbrribatloo of 

bit • rhymiag ware.' The few opening sent 

criptive "i i BdiabuTKb, 

■ 'easing little pict' l . ■ -i r hy off the 

b ind wbich afterwardi threw off the finished sketches in 
America. He says—' Having furnished my budget with 
:.oeessary articles might be required, equipped with 
I >akcn plant . I yielded my ifconlderi to the. loud, and 
b-| daybreak loft the confines of our ancient metropolis. 
[Tie uomiin was mild, clear, and Inviting. A gentle 
I fallen amid the .stillness of night, be- 
iprinUed the fields and adjoining meadow 
to the eye clad vitli brightest green, an 
unnumbered globes of dew. Nature MMnned : 
mi intended expedition; 1 balled the bapp 
with a heart tart that hovered m 

1 passed the fool of Salisbury Hocks, and directing my 
towards Dalkeith, launched among the first, farms 
and cottages that offered.' 

Many mortification* awaited the pcdl3r-poet on las 
I trip, the most severe of wbich M received at 'lie 
hands of one who iu her day bad a high character I r 
yenerosity and goodness of heart — her Grace the old 
Duchess of Ikiccleuch. A very n trans- 

mitted by Wilson bo bar Brace, solisiting attention t,i his 

volume (an epistle which, if by any chance it had been 

m.I, would no* be reckoned amongst the most 

.>nj of Pall; dtii I it was 

never answered ; a disappointment still farther increased 

pulse which the poet A ftl m tic 

distinguished personage in tin' mai-kcf place on the fol- 
lowing day. Fresh vexations followed. The poet found 
that many of the parties who had subscribed for his volume 
I, id i ntirely forgotten the circumstance, and the fp 
portion 'either could nnt or would not accept .fa. 1 Odd 
cbariicters in abundance, as may be readily supposed, fell 
in his way. An innkeeper at Musselburgh, by way of 
pulling the poet, and at the same time paying a compli- 
ment to his own Understanding, said to the poor author 
ding bit piec ! r*re clever, very clever; but ] 

• more to the historical way, such as tioldsmitlrs 
History, the Inquest of 1'cru, and things of that 
lid cheerfully takoaco] 
i m the "hole, the result of this O was very 

raging to Wilson, who, on his return to Paisley, 
was fain once more to settle down to the loom. To thin 

not his will consented ; ' and on another 
opportunity ofihrlng, he again deserted it for the fields of 

Lure. A friend in Kdinburgh having informed him 
thai the Question * Whether have the exertions of 
Ramsay or Boberl 1 I rc;usson done more honour to Scot- 
tish poetry P' was to bo discussed in a debating society 
called tneFonun, Wilson seised the opportunity f 
tiuguiahiog himself, and after s few days' bard work nt 

om, in order to j necessary funds and a 

little mental labour at home, the ambitious poet set out 
for Edinburgh. Hear. 1 la time to we part In 

the debate, and entliiisiastic:illy delivered Uapogm cn- 



• bii 

a. 

I .k; 



titled • The Laurel Disp - * of tl 

The piece gained 
applause, and was the means if bit 

1 1 he had composed and recited t wo < 
oamely, - Itab andBingan,' and ' Th 

Stimulated by the npplausi ived 

in the i . Wilson, on hi* I 

town, once more set to the unprofitable 
lisliing, by producing * l 

lid he depart on a thankless and IiaraMl 
se of his volume. The 
as the first, and the remit of all these 

was the return I 
time lie opened up a eorrespon deuce t 
in the- tenith of bis fa rtlr after 

him a vi-i: in Aj '-vie* 

ways spoke in enthusiastic terms. 

poet made a great . ^rt in Ihe year i 

is a piece of rich and genuine humour, alrooi 
in its broad and ore- life. Its 

Tom < 
Indeed, both poems were universal ' 
hand, till Wilson dp t, .1 th • ..:. i 
the needless shade 
and declared himself Ihu au.i: 

graph* of the author •!! 
in the first few weeks the large num.! 
<piivoc.il testimon 
b merit r,f the poem, and \ 
him, this being the only 

eessfully commanded anything like universal < 
This bright glimpse of snnshin ■ perJi 

by a lowering sky. A dispute happecic 

took, part with the latter, and in Ihe ■ 
v rsy produced an offe nsive piece of personal sal 
1 The Shark, or Lang Mills detected.' 'I I 
consequent on the writing of this | 
onily related, but we ci i prcl 

! by Mr Will 

Mr M- — ' He 

Of our preat inn 

had the good sense to overlook. But In one i 

had the indiscretion to send ■ 

man against whom it was directed, a I til 

t torfiwgUMtiu. This I him to 

prosecution b lie was 

But his prosecutors were r> I 

only a few days' imprison men! 
being obliged to I 
the jail. 1 a 

of this sentence with I 
lie wis, such re-peel, was paid to 
notice was published of the I 
it was witnessed only b; 
cross at the time.' Tl is ta i. | ll 
The folly of tlii-^e attacks he deep!) 
years afterwards, in America, we find i 
brother for having brought with bin 
Paisley diativ . 'II, ■ n, tbr 

packet into the fire, ' were the -ins of n . 

old father's advice, they ne 

hare seen the tight,' 

The mortification consequent on this (rent, 
with the disagreeable prominence he had attain 
native town as the advocate of the Ft 
be main causes of the poet's leav in 
having made up his iriind to the stop, with the 



• Appt-'iidrtl in h n"w edition of VTii«on*« |> 
, John llcndi-rsoD . Beirut, U> which wo «r» Mid 
| fact* oi i 
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of purpose which characterised bim, he set about gather- 
ing the necessary funds, and for four months laboured in- 
BMsmtlj at the loom, cotiiinini/ tlie expenses of hi« living 1 
daring that time, HW are informed, to out shit 
He was thus able to save the sura neces- 
the voyage. His Mend M 'Gavin was the last person 
with whom he parted at the outskirts of Paisley ; and 
- <ct out on foot for Poripatrii'k, and thence crossed 
ha there embarked on the 23d Mar, 1701. 
The ship was bound for Newcastle, in the state of DeLV 
ware, where be arrived on the 11th July. 

Vi ben the future ornithologist of his adopted country 
set foot on its shores, hi* prospects m as gloomy as 
m» well be imagined, ill' I mm had absorbed 

all his mea- t lie last shilling: lie bnd no friends, 

DO letters of introduction, and bb poetics] talents, as 

sad experience bad taught him, were lilile calculated to 
cr.iin him favour or friends. 13 lit bis was nut the soul to 
be daunted by circumstances, however untoward; so lie 
cheerfully shouldered his gun snd marched towards 
Philadelphia — the same town which, some seventy years 
entered in similarly destitute circum- 
stances by one of the greatest men of tlv eighteenth ccn- 
I'ranklin. of origin alike humble with the future 
ornithologist (like him, also, destined for the church I. 
but who lived to exercise an influence OH the affairs of 
the world greater than the greatest monarchs or ministers 
of his time. The reminiscence, so interesting iu the cir- 
cum« lances, could scarcely escape Wilson, and must have- 
infused fresh courage into his mind. 

On arriving in the town, his first search was fur w 
I. nt nOM was to bo bad. Chance threw him in the way 
of » conn try man, who was in business as a coppcrplate- 

priuter, from whom Wilson procured employment, 
however, was deserted on finding work at his own busi- 
ness. After a few mouths, the loom was a^ain abandoned 
for hi* old occupation of pedlar, in which capacity In- 
travelled over a considerable part of the state of New 
Jersey ; meeting with more success, however, than had 
led him in his own country. On his return from 
•rendering, he opened a school, and fir several reera, In 
different places, he taught with (Treat efficiency and I 

the defects of his education, be began a course 

of systematic study, and among other acquisitions, suceecd- 

lining a knowledge of mathematics, in which he pro- 

I so far as to be able to survey. After several unitn- 
t removals, we find bim appointed teacher of a union 

; in the township of Kingscsinp-. not far from I'hifa- 
;. While resident here, he learned thit his ncj hew, 
'ii Duncan I whoso father was then dead ), had landed 
in Ne» York, with his mother and a large family of 
brothers and *i- ters : and knowing that hi* favourable re- 
us of America hod been the principal means 
of inducing his nephew to this i«erilous step, A\ ilson in- 
stantly set out on foot for New York, a distance of four 
hundred milea, in order to assist in getting his relations 
i (ably settled. Having accomplished this object, 
uerous man returned on foot to the labours of the 
mplishing a distance of eight hundred 
in twenty -eight days; and, from all we can learn, 
thinking no m'oro of the feat than any other ordinary act 
of dutr. 
It was also while residing at Kingsessing that Wilson 
le acquainted with a kindred spirit of the name 
of Bertram, on amiable self-taught naturalist, who has 
st vied the American I.inmrus of the period, and 
resilience and bctanic garden were happily s 
vicinity of Wilson's schoolhouse. The love of 
nature, which had always characterized Wilson, here 
seems lo have taken firm root ; and from the feelings of 
1 interest with which all the works of Ood were 
regarded, gradual lv a r lection for that V 

I I history, the pursuit of which was to immortalize 

■ naturoof his employ men Is at this period 

are beautiful Iv described in a letter to his friend Bar- 

ila to think, that while others 

are immersed in deep ciiiues of speculation and aggran- 



disement, in building towns and purchasing pls&fal 

am entranced in contemplation over the plumage of a 

lark, or gazinu, like a despairing lover, on the 

of an owl. While others are hoarding up their bags of 

money, without the power of enjoying it. I am collecting, 
without injuring my conscience or wounding my | E 
mind, i 1 iful specimens of nature's works that arc 

for ever pleasing. I have had live crows, hawks, and 
owls ; opossums, squirrels, snakes, lizards, S.C., s 
my room baa sometimes reminded me of Noah's ail. 
Noah had a wife in one corner of it, and, in this pi I 
lar. our parallel does not alto-ether tally. 1 1 1 
subject of natural history that is brought to toe . 
though they do not march into my ark from all qui 
a? they did into that of our great ancestor, 
means, by the distribution of a few AVcpenuy MM; to 
make them Bnd the way fast enough. A boy nol 
ago brought mc a large basketful of crows. I 

ul will be bull-frogs, if I don't soon i 
the contrary. One of my hoys caught a mouse in - 
a few days ago, snd directly marched np to mo wi( 
I act about drawing it (be same evening 
a!I the while the panting* of its little heart showed II lo 
be in the most extreme agonies of fear. I had intended 
to kill it, in order lo fix it in the claws of a stuffed owl ; 
bat, li.i] 1 taring to spill a few drops of waler near 
it was tied, it lapped it up with such eagerness, and 
looked in my face with such an eye of supplicate 
ror, as perfectly overcame me. I immediately restored it 
10 life and liberty. The agonies of a prisoner st the 
stake, while the fire and instruments of torture nre pre- 
paring;, could not be more severe than the sull'i i 
that poor mouse; and, insignificant as the object was, I 
felt at that moment the sweet sensations that i 
iii th" mind when she triumphs over cruelty,' 
Indication of his design to form an onifl I 
tion is found in a Idler lo a friend in Paisleyi written in 
June, 1803. He says:— ' Close application to the dul 
myprofession, which I have followed since November. 171 J. 
has deeply injured my constitution; the more so, that my 
rambling disposition was the worst calculated of any one 
in the world for the austere regularity of a teacher*! life. 
I have hud many pursuits since I b ft Scotland — mathe- 
matics, the German language, music, drawing, fee, j 
1 am shoot to make a C of all our finest birds.' 

Wilson's first designs, though but faint outlines of the 
magnificent plu I, • afterwards conceived, were sutlicien tly 
comprehensive to alarm his friends, who soi 
suade him from an enterprise which, as they i 
and with uracil truth, only fortune and learned I 
could competently achieve. But the natur. 
formed bis plan, set to work with all the tadou 
of his character, snd in October of the 
IBM, accompanied by bit nephew and a friend, he began 
his first bird-seeking pilgrimage by a I fa Br 

:.ira. Tho tasweUOH had undertaken the i' 
too late in tho season, and on their return were over- 
taken by winter, and had t.. travel ■ great part oft!' 
through snow. The perseverance of his companions failed, 
but Wilton set forth alone with his gun and baggage, and 
reached home safely, after an sbset 
during which time ho had travelled 1 20 7 
in? this journev, he thus enthusiastically writes to his 

Hartram ':— 4 Though iu this tour 1 have hod every 
disadvantage of deep roads and rou^h weather, harried 

■s, and msny other inconveniences ; yet, so far am 
I from being satisfied with what I have seen, or d, 
aged by the Rsthraea which every traveller must submit 
to, that I feel men oame than ever incontinence some 

more extensive expedition, where scenes and sobja 

new, and generally unknown, mia-lit reward my 
curiosity: and where, perhaps, my humble aeqaiMtiuus 
might add something to the stores of knowled 

As an BrUanec « the strength of his rcsolnti 
set himself to learn drawing and colouring, and I 
of etching on copper. In theso arts he made soma pro- 
gress, but meanwhile his worldly means were far from 
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improving. III. scholar, fell o* IBI the ml* could 

ofthesrhool.cn learn- 

l,,„f,.„|. m. 

In i ho hr-giimin 
II, a II ditching 

. wu 111 

would have rejoii ,l0 " a " 

dreads lnl 

ralist, and little to the 

rUiun- 

ing about to publish an ediWB o» 

I 

■"' '"' 
., a,. oceu| 

it,.], audit L "".". v 

>B ttO* If"'" »e harassing 

UMXiai wjs ol ■ 
inino la Mr Bradlbrd 

.1.1 Ornithology," that 
ook lbs wtW «f publication. <'"*«"■• 

i-iiui lb"* ■ •■ f«l. Wilson set biins.II 

• unr< invitingly to the duties 
len.btjr, 1808,11' 
at work n 

The -!---»> - ' u "' y 

i,l, Hut although it took the pub- 

lie coi ■■■%" w " "° 

call id 

una*- 

- rib rij ai 

rtheencou.. 

!'.,.< naturalist loondlUn 

. i be ac- 

■ '•' -edwilhtai* 

Bca | ,| ,, i.. ■ "* ••'. ';';":' 

, ,1 like a beggar with bus 

lunlrytoan- 

- "> January, 

1810, fifteen months after Hit first was urned; and im- 

medmi. ' "? "J 

■ nil or no 

lac advice 

r, U, Lha ihrin ornithol. 

litis .In l1 '' 1 ; *™, aB *" 

• Mr (to 1. " , 

choree, d rae h ' * ' 

end greatcoat occupied 

i ol bnal , 1 had o small I 

bale her, and to take my beter*.'-- irom tin (tttowltki 
».,.l bidding adieu to the inwajf conliiwa or Kit, I 
launch! .nded away .. 

tha biiia thai every *b(N enclose this noble river. I he 
weather was warm and serene, add lie river like ■ imr- 
where floating mass.- . UM »«■ sjir- 

tace. and which required sonic ear • ••" ■•> I •'"•' 

their, to mv auri-r S ••. in tad thai, a day's sailing, totally 

■ I'm- from being conwmed at my new situa- 
,„,„, | btart e»|-and with joy at the novelties 

which MrnanM v, l Ibtened <ritli pleasure 

whistling of the redbird on the banks as 1 passed, and 

mplated Ibo fortsl scenery aa it I i" ">- 

KBwJn,' delight. The imuku of tlie numerous maple 

cam*, rising lazily among the mountain*, gate 

„T,..-t to lb. landscape; and the proleanoo 

that hero and there opened from the »oods, 

were diminished into mere dog-hotuea by ih 

the impending mountain*.' This solitary Toy age, ' ei- 

posed to hardships all dar, and hard berths all night, to 

•term* of rain, hail, and snow, for it froae severely al- 



nott every nlgbt,' lasted some three weela 

■ leaving hi* baggage K» */« w *' a 
of nlUou 

he set IV-two 

:.« ■UU 

I in 
his sb 

hardsli - 

having to enc»ni| •«■ dlfcewnfl 

koftbedvst-nterv.wiV 

■ My complaint, lie wri 
Botttd scarael] nl ■ 

..rdsevi- 

most my sole food, 
rain, 1 reea wi i 

of treea flew whirling | his Ute 

bat ho was o ! "' lo •* 

dared be would rs 
than ii> 

. nji-.yed Ids " \ T "^ ti * 

d .:, Uarins ' 

sii liun.liid and sCVeHty-aSMl mum. 3 

■ .sidencr In 
hiajuuriieyi and ou the Bib 

Hut a« iheaiekly-easonv. 

did not conaidcr il 

■20th of tho month li* took i»sb*W 

helandod on Jo » Uie M 

30th 

ad in 1'bii.ol 

I mfwialM 
with increasing Li iatWB 

vohiine.' 

this perlol i" tba fi ..iiaeo 

• *■" 

ng. and had atUiued iU scsenlh vols 
181 i. The carrying forward ol ' 
lill.-d lbetniudof Vil- ' l0 * ' 

with ample materials o 
arduous and 

to a single individual ah.- had ill 
arrange, and ma!, 
cases to etch the plal e 
health of the ardent n^lur^ i 
(he extraordinan 

Lil.it 

spent the wbele of the d» : . 'it c* 

the remonstrances of I 
short, and nothing can 
eighth volume of biawork «-» 
November, 1612, and nnosli 
conclude it ; but tho 
see the completion ol 
:>- bad now sofa 
predispose it lo yield under the first ejtTI 
1 and to a person of \\ ilson's 
occasion soon present. 
earlr and lamentrd death was tbj 

ag with a friend, a rare bird, w 
been ■ 

The moment Wilson bebc! 
atter an arduous pursuit, d< 
river, twceeded in killing it i but the 
cold, followed by an attack of 
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after ten daya" duration, ended his mortal career. He 
i !; .11 ili-' morning of the 23d August, 
. and was interred on tin: foil 
d.iv— ihi? whole of the KieotUIc noes "f the city, and the 
attending the mournful scene. 
I, •.!■". ih.it the Cuhimbian Society of Fine 
ArUv. in before the heme, anil far thirty 

rad their arms. 
. I the In'- of this gifted man. Of hi 

fonal rlm-.ii .-I -r wo have said little, leaving: it to DC 

path»r<-il from the events of bli chequered career. From 
first to last he maintained hi.. Independanea in tl 
and action, and if he ever strove after the gifts of I 
it was only, liko Hums, ' for tin: glorious prlvtl 

eudent,' His gTeat work, which cost him so 
many tears of the most at I and ••!! tnxlttj ever 

him nothing more fiiib.sliintial 
:' pecuniary remoBWal 

[jlmirmQ Ml oii:it ph 

'The American Ornithology' rani amongal the first 

works on nalur.il history which any age or nation ever 

gave birth to, and i-i not lea remarkable foi Ibe beauty 

,i the lllustrationa than for the admirable 

and faithfulness of the descriptions — a proud triumph 

-ley wearer, and due to his indomitable cuerpy 

ami perseTcrance. His poems are of h differ. M ..nd in 

I r of merit. 'I hey betray the vigour ud Point 
racier, hut, with a few ciccptions, would, we 
hBT« always thought, read letter as prose eaeev 
poems- The Iihour, which vu everything! 

i n| the inhabitants of the ' 
foreits, here in a great measure goes for nothing. 1 

irl is bo conceal art, it an old maxim etpe- 
cable 'o poetry, which Wilson (the p 

. if), I. ni * huh as a naturalist 
lilted in all its fni-ce. 
• delight in ill 'en of 

too groro was beautifully Martrajed In the with he bad 

Hun once upreased ' Lbtl be might I 
tome rural no) where the birdj ml ver hi* 

grave*— a wish which bit been fitly embodied In the Unci 
of an anon., mail '. which will be found la 

laat page of this number. 



11 A MULES IN I," 

THE ri'MTECIIKIC IMnTCl 

Tnr. Itoyal Polytechnic Institution is one of several esla- 
sol on foot -within these few years for the dis- 
. if a knowledge of the arts and *cii 

t with all of Hutu 

be desired iwlmcllon in a popular form, 

and te much aa | al ends, 

Inst itution has induhil 
■aeeaaafiil "firm formed, md, 

■ high imputation 
.1. The bnildinga of the institution n 
ii n short - 
1'iise large apartnn-ni ■ posteriori 
ire. It is not our [>ut| 

the halls, rooms Ileries within 

I at simply to give the reader some Idea el the 

t of thru- content*, by allud- 

- 
navigation, and a 
leal industry, the insti- 
-is rcj?ard» the display of new and 
while the fine arts are 
Al eiarnpli's of wl. 
are exhibited th • I 

rocess of gilding and silvering by 
■ >nd photograpl 
-magnetic lclegr»| h. I 

s«.l'ir 

, ji; poll do of forming 

nb>marinr fuundatloDai lha opatpui micreaoApe, Ihi pby- 
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(ioseope, and the proteoscope, with many similar marvels. 

■ meant which tho institution pon 
of throwing light on almost every point connected with 
navigation. 

TIi-- mat hall, one hundred and twenty feet long, forty 
feet wide, and forty feet high, is entered from the prin- 
cipal italrcase. In the centre are two canala, containing 
ee of seven hundred feel of water, attached to which 
IK all the appurtenances of a dockyard, construe! 
the govern i,. ra, by favour of the I. 

Admiralty, with an extensive series of locks and waler 
wheels In motion. All kinds of veaseli are sailing ou the 

small sea here. These advantages for display an- 
n-H'd, with (he diving-beH, and such like apparatus, 
tho eye of a competent demonstrating engineer; while 
the departments of chemistry ami experimental philo- 
sophy are lupcrintended and lectured upon by Drs Ryan 
and )lai'lihi>liii'T, l-i.ii of them most able men, and ilnj 
former of whom has recently had bis singular talents 
djed in tho highest quarters, by bis appointment 
to the "I'verniiii-ii ..fProfessor of Chemistry to 

i he Natal College, Portsmouth. The chief object of tbii 

ii miii :, was to Ml 

competent knowledge of the principles of the steurn- 
cngino to tV >naud that grow- 

.1 | ■.-/,• 1. 1 fnl arm of tho war-scn-ice, our steam- 

v,..i. r,« introductory 

ra. Turn wo hall, and try what wo 

cn there sec. Qui I of Sa- 

:.v.i., wit li a tube or pipes ■•■•■ 

eight I iinveying visiters from 

first plnco, at one extremity 

..f th- long tube, there i'- the air-pump for whmsting 

Uta (ni,.-. 'I h • tail r itaelf is formed of itrong mi talj 

and is a perfect cylinder, excepting at the upper side, 

.... whole length of which runs a narrow slip of 

waxed i attached to the petal, and 

111 closed down. The I 

.is the rod ol Ibt 
Bella are al i 

II -.' h il le all the way, Sn.ii i» 

tho trrangei i I of the tube, and along it* 

MTenty-eight feet of length. Al 

rriage, having a projecting Pieton 
the tube. I 

..r two 

i- rtoeb are bed i" 'li" earritge Iwhitid, ami, like 

. D the rails. Two or 
take their station on Llieso aaata. Now the sir- 1 

I la giren thai tin- erhiawi 

i i, it tl .1 « 
-. of ihi- exbau ited lube wii h ' 

straw; and a t. la Hi tbll 

Institution, 

,r ii Hie ile.iiotistr.il 

laluntit goes away with Uie rationale - 

In I of l 

i rating one alt shall we 

likelihood, b»ve railway clo%« 

r own northern capital, but we *fa 

nished though lb uilway I ravelling evn. 

. 

i -iliau-Mibl" 
wlin-ii admit peniahle i 

llul hundreds ol scicntilic men 
iw at work i I »H obstacles inn 

Hallways ar* nil in all with the | bit moment, 

se we wUl look 1 railway invenlkm. It- 

working model of a locoronllte engine and 

lan'a patent apparatus for a*« i draeaf 1 

1 planes ou railways. Wc mint say that thl 

merican origin, we believe i, when in « 
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appears lo us perfectly calculated I 

la with rail- 
way carriages. A long straight sCrew-lii, 

I Way bet* i 

nary rail*, and a corresponding screw is placed below the 

- to the f"'( or top of the 

down the screw, and at the 

b ".'Is off the rails. 

Tho •■ 

ioo. It » ill 
the power of ci 
load* up hi!; 

can really I irdsai than on a dead 1.1 

with the common ntb. We saw the ll fully 

and fairly tried with this remit; aiiJ.it '.ned to 

us Ilia I tM I given by 111" (crew wm ti. 

i i". \V!i\ 'ild wo 

bear of any more, objections to railway* on the K 
their impr , maP And, 

why should we adhere so rigidly to the principle f 
level (or nearly s ke soon tremendous M 

to obtain il, when it is shown by such an invention as (his 
tobefarfr lb bate baen cm; 

uiui most cimiitou ronlca taken, when tho screw -Im- 
might have saved all the labour and outlay. 

A. word to the agriculturists in th.'ir tun. 
thought that (he neat and simple tile;, far draining, wbil b 
we had seen made aud used in I 

scarcely be improved on, wh u as or utility. 

It waa a rash conchisioii ; for here is to be Seaa, In |m 

Polytechnic Institution, a working machiiii", called Ains- 
lle's tile-making machine, capable, with one man and a 
boy turning, 005 boy feeding and two carrying I* 

..-. in ten hours, from . s, 2 J iii. be 

2J in., and 1-6 in. long, at the cost of If, 5d. per I0O». 

The samo kind of machine driven by hur.se power, will 
make three Lima the quantity in the above time. And 
beautiful tiles they are. drttllu in sham strong, and 
■olid-le king. They can be cut to any 1 . ■ : 1 ■ ■ ■ 

CH wc enn rite little farther explanation, than that, 
jr introducing long strips of softened clay at one end of 
the machine, the material passes through circular holes, 
I that it comes out in complete pip<-s or tubes. 
The inventor. Mr Ainslio of Alperton, Mlddlesai, has 
his merits, we bear, both acknowledged and re- 
warded. 

The diving-bell is an interesting Ebatan iu this exbi- 
tion, but the subject is now grown familiar to all. Of 
the numberless models for si the inventions for 

sinking, raisin;,', and eiploding them, we can only here 
say, that the institution displays all web ml tiers' finely 
both to the ear and eye. Let us'tell the good hooj 
of the Und, however, that domestic Inveati ai are not ne- 
clecteil by the 1VI ., technicians. Here is a clever maohlne 
for washing clothe*, and ban III still noNCll 
drying them when washed, in the latter instance you put 
the wet clothes into a aort of revolving cage, driven round 
by a handle ; and in one minute the clothes, being forced by 
the revolutions (the ceiitiituij.il power 1 eloselj 

against the bars of 1 In.-. eiven off all their mois- 

ture in light globules. Another minute makes them 
almost thoroughly dry. Really, this plan is very - 
and not only saves much time and troutil'-, but, what is 
more to the purpose, spares the clothes all that hard 
rubbing which is so destructive uf their texture. Let all 
good housewives I k, again, to the many fire-t 

irescnted to notice. A simple and effective one is in 
im of a long and wide pillow-slip, or like so many 
conjoined m ends are open, but one has a cross- 

bar attached to it. When the hour of danger comes, 
and it is felt necessary to seek some other egress than by 
tho doors, this bar is placed across the under part of a 
window, im I the other end of the hollow slip 

dropped into the street, to be enrried out in a sloping 
form by the people Uaere, Hie endangered parties, 
entering at the topj may then slide down safely. The 
extension of the knees and feet mil render 



jafe and easy, but a rope may be placed inside to aid mi 

being ■ 

r, which, we feel assui 
1 - our n itlonal 

nun- 01. 

be iu 
gain ; 

now-a-days. or «'. 
as soon as tli n every 

rail way 1. Tl 
could 1 

! of hit 

; how rapid: 
available f ho empire I 

1 to Ike 
scene 

along sb"re ill I 

I, the 1'iince dc Joit. 'pan 

C aits as ho ml] 

i emer- 
gi'inies. Here il the description of fl lifeguard aJ:: 

i" as our v. -the pneumatic telegraph : 

1 Intelligence ma) he transmit 

other many miles distant h 

atmospheric air. A gi 

so], li c inn etcd with the air-tube at one atati 

r,inall volume of airas 
any changes of volume, ... . ecunpreaal 

tion of temperature, and foi casual loss 

from leakaj:'' :iy degree l H may 

1 shall be uniformly maintained. Tbu 
often different weights, numbered from one 
having a pre 

• divisions, it wil . 
weight of any required number bo pla • 
lapsing air -vessel at one station, the .- v 
speedily a| pear on the index at 1 
iulinit-. numbers may I. 

ponding to a dictionary of words 
usual manner." This account, we thin! . 
gitde to every one. 

The raultltudin fa] lu- 

ds, of which the Polytechnic Iu 
models, 

notices much farther. A 1 
of »tea:i nta, displayed in 

ivory work : printing and ste.- 'class- 

working, among which may be seen the li 

: ill manner of improved roll. 

-. and other agricultural i 
patented articles of domestic utility, from 

uring tea-kettles; and a muHi' 

I through th : ^law- 

cases on th" i it particular notice. L'nwi 

leave the subject without more extended re 
shall endeavour to return to it; and, in the 1 
wo sir* il eondada by noticing the phot. rawing 

room of Mr 'lore we find the art of Daguene 

carried to a [itch of perfect ion of which we bad e 

lieved it capable. His portraits are beautifully 
vivid, and the ease with which thev aril 
passes conception. The sitter tai 

instrument, and, iu a minute or so, is told 
steady in one Ere he ran coo 

•eld th nd in a very few rniuntes after- 

Wards il I with a perfectly distinct likeness, 

framed and c The operation referable* magic 

ho work of this kind which we have yet seen 
able to thai of Mr Beard. Some of his photog 
landscapes ore paragons . -, he vriwo f W 

"•"V"' but small and TCrv fin 

""^ ** ' m one to two guineas. This part 
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of the institution, ought to be visited by all levers of the 
Bin arts. 

A* we have said, we shall probably resume this subject, 
Uti -h ill devote, in particular, some time to the casts taken 
of tbc engravings by prisoners on the walls of the Tower 
of London, 

' Tho Tower* of Julius, I/ini1ei» ;fime t 

iiiauy o fuul mi,l ndtlnltflit munli 

So sings Gray, and these records of the poor captives 
bring strong evidence in proof of his words. 






MV t*N CLE'S CHRISTMAS JAUNT. 

ST JOHN SIlfcARKB. 

My uncle was a jocular, kiiud-hearted old man j indeed, 
his equal in these qualities was rarely met with m the 
lend if bis nativity. lie preferred his glass, though not 
by any means to excess, and the company of a few kin- 
dred spirits, lo the choicest enjoyments which the world 
could otherwise furnish. He could sing a song, tell a 
story, and crack a jest with the best ; and was, from his 
social go dittos and bis sparkling wit, generally considered 
tho " cock of the company.' Hewn, in fact, the very 
beau tdtal, in make and manner, of a ' nice old country 
gentleman of the olden time.' It had been for many 
years a regular custom with him to pay an annual rudl t" 
a nearly related and highly esteemed friend in the south 
of Scotland, on each return of Christmas-day; and ul- 
! i his friend's residence was full thirty miles dis- 
tant from his own, yet, my worthy uncle, such is the in- 
"f habit, was never known, for a period of nearly 
absent from the table of his friend DO 
:»as-evp, ssveonco. The disappointment which bb 
s on this occasion created among the social party 
assembled to meet him was, as might be expected, very 
severe ; and was portrayed by the general gloom that 
pervaded every countenance, particularly that of his 
'hearted friend, the host himself. They impatiently 
Mies* (term, as every now ana then it 
pelted and swirled, in fitful gusts, against the casements 
windows, and they expressed, in tremulous and 
i whispers, their dread lest their expected 
should bare lost his way amidst the wilder ing blast, seek- 
ing in vain for a place of shelter. These fears were pain- 
fully increased, from considering that the storm had 
commenced about mid-day, which was long after the time 
when my uncle always left • on these annual visits. 

For three weeks previous to the period of which wc 
now speak, the ground had haen hardened by a most in- 
tense frost, and was now partially covered with snow. 
Early on theday of our narrative, i imed i 

unusual and alarming appearance. Towards the 
north-east, daik massy clouds were seen reeling and ca- 
• itli a movement like that of gathered 
, when it is about to be (wallowed up in the Tortex 
nater-cnrrenl ; yet, strange us tl :r, the 

wind was so lulled, that the sroolw of the oeignli 
cottsges ascended in beautifully curlin:* columns abo>o the 
•, and the rime fi t like gossamer. 

It was upon the morning of this eventful day that my 
uncle commenced bis annual journey, lie had not pro- 
ceeded much beyond the half of his way, when large I 
of snow began to fall, while, at the same time, the 
got op, and almost instantaneously increased to a hurri- 
cane. The snow on the ground, being quite light and 
fleecy, was easily driven by the wind; and wit! 
what was now fallinjr, formed such a mass of drift that it 
I impossible for either man or beast lonjr to with- 
stand its fury. But my uncle being mounted on a fa- 
vourite horse, which had carried him tin V'Ugh many storms, 
and knowing well every part of the country through which 
he had 1 1 , mined to proceed nt all hazards, 

il resting, towards the termination of his journey. 
Baring secured his hat firmly with a handkerch ;■ 
urged on his horse; and although the snow had not yet 
I an average depth of more than two inches, yet 
lbs drift bad ■■■ '. r:i coming to the crossing 



of several rouds, he was perplexed rhteh of [hem to follow, 
He pursued one of tin.. n tho start- 

idea crossed his mind that he had lost his way, and 
might become a prey to the rage of the tempest. Rein- 
ing in his deed, he paused for ■ a hOa to endeavour to as- 
certain the nature of his situation, but this was impos- 
sible; the snow still deepened, and the Wast I 
every moment more furious. He now felt loo I 
Hi • danger that attended his journey— a cold sweat came 
over him— his frame shook, and he was ready to fall from 
his horse, win n. at tli.it instant, he fancied thai he heard 
the sound of a human voice in the distance, and t! 
courwasat hand. He listened attentively, hut the hope 
was only raised to increase the din 

sound was not repeated ; and he wonld have given 
himself up to despair, and fallen a victim to the storm, 
bad not the Instinctive wisdom nt' his horse resco 
from his perilous situation. 

How often does it happen that, when the wisdom and 
foresight of man are completely exhausted, the instinct 
if the lower animals achieve deliverance 
from dangers which would otherwise be biurmountable I 
Such was the oase in the present instance. My uncle in- 
sensibly ga.ro loose rein to his faithful steed, which pro- 
ceeded/on its course with a helpless and almost life ex- 
hausted burden, and reached in safety the village of , 

which ho found to he a deviation of nearly twelve miles 
from bis intended route. 

The inn of this village was kept by an old and r. 
able widow, who was famed for the comforts of her house, 
as well as for the plentiful supply of hor stable, and the 
obsequious attention oilier hostler. The voice of tt 
terwas th; Brit thing that partially awakened my uncle 
from his dreary dream ; and, soon afterwards, the kind- 
ness of the hostess i imulctel. restored him I 
and reanimated his Crates frame. The l>!.ist was still 
raging without, and the storm-stricken traveller, tl. 

e bid at last b held the ' human font divine' and 
the bh i i to put up lur the 

night in this inn, to which he bad been .tiall> 

J ed. 
The room into which my uncle was shown was, like 
most rooms in our provincial BcoCtlsfa inn , remarkable 
for its cheerful cleanliness and comfort, lie bad scarcely 
got himself divested of his dreadnought greatcoat, which, 
with the frost and snow, was almost as stiff as a \ li 
sheet-lead, when the landlady inndc her appearan 
was an active, bustling, good-looking woman, with an ex- 
m of settled grief in her countenance, which but too 
convincingly indicated, what she herself afterwards con- 
fessed, that she had ' haen her ain share' of the cares and 
■ I life. .' [j uiii-le always wished to make hi 

as comfortable as circumstances would permit ; and bis 
first interrogatory accordingly was in regard to the ac- 
commodation which the house o uld afford : and this was 
of the greater consequence, as, judging from the aaj 

ither, he would in all likelihood be obliged to be 
her lodger for some period. Much to his satisfactii u, bo 
soon ascertained that he could be provided with ■ 
fortablebcd, plenty of good cheer, and a caret' il hostler. 

My uncle soon found himself seated before a bluing fire, 
and, shortly afterwards, when lie had recovered from the 
severe and benumbing effects ol the storm, and related to 
the worthy hostess the perils which he had eneoun 
on his • Me was covered with most subst. 

viands, of which he lib ok ; a turn' 

best of whisky toddy t>> ind with another, and 

the amusing conversation of the landlady, be whllad away 
the rest of the evening, caring little whether the storm 
should now abate or ' blow till it burst its one 

Nest morning when my uncle arose, B 'od at 

tho extraordinary depth 'of the snow, and at tin.!. 
still drifting as furiously as on the preceding e*. 
Accidentally observing en old newspaper on the to] 
chest of drawers, he contrived to SfflOSO himself with it 
till breakfast was on the tabic. After partaking of a 
hearty meal he ventured out to look after his horse ; but 
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nn-li was the depth of the mow, that, although distant 
inn. it *u with toe 
he stable, <\ nd the 

It a wooden aliot 

:n the 
erring my uncle, the 
I .hiuu think ye can leave this fur 

twa days I 

li«d my in.. 

' I'ii. 

bur. with his fho\ lo-dooc 

vrbcr< I v beas deep in Ilka 

place aa it is here. I del/ Ltai .1 teeth 

■ 1 ui) distance: aa'aa to attempt in' it 

' llirlii, Mr : ' 'ny body that hat t '.'in he 

1 In is, may Cttilv sec U 

I may be 

n main I" 1 : kind to my 

ins always been a great 

ta ( putting a 

■ 

• Rt*i a pay kibble bit b 

lo last okbt after 1 a can b*r«j ye 

..!•.• "' bin 1 I >a uac 

:■ in it the '1 "i doun be claakll bi il there 

: dr. Bat re matl km 

in j bit ft ■ l).ir.v-il.>-ti.ir ui; -■' I, ID' D" 
severance in the application o' my medicine, 1 brut-lit 
R6 he's DO" 

1 ye . *er bearonv lb 1 

»' I A» snre's my name's Willie Matt, the dumb animal 

bear bus, abr— di 
lust as mucklc as to say, I III 
Willie, for ) Depend upon it, rir, he'll he 

1 care oV 

1 ^iterated assurance! of 
1 ird to lii-i : 
horse, which had now become lo bin an 

from bat iujj been instrumental in 

I to his room in the inn, and engaged in 
nation with tile la) B the course of W 

1 a considerable pari ttl bet hiltorr. lie remarked 

1 ii.it the atoran bad, in 

midaUe appearance, and wan, Indeed , the severest be bad 

on intatfl in so abort ■ pedoo. 

' Nae doul, sir," sab! ■ ikgb, 'a*y I fear we'll 

hae a severe winter o'tj yet, sir, this is nacthing to the 

' lang storm' 0' .'• we on just aboot 

ID' oh but that was a sair winter to monjr 

a ine, as weel as to me." 

■ I tnould imagine," said my uncle, glancing round the 
apartment, 'that tha winter would reqtun to be very se- 

; lain in sinli 1 snug little place u 
re.' 

■ \ 'Ty true, sir. but it wasna 1 1 me after the 
great storm I'm an' had 

II to the lore, I, in a' prol ibility, wadna 
en here avaj but he was ane u' the lificeo tliat 

111.' 

I the big tears trickled down Iter 
My uncle became aim UI to 1(1)01 the 
1 life, mid, at his request, she | rocred d with 
ui namtits: — 

• \V • h il 1I1.- larmo" , which was reckoned ann o' 

est sheep fknu in a' Ettrick, for we bad aye a stock 
o' excellent anecp. an 1 

till ilj.it ne nrottcn winter, wbicb ili.lna leave 

u sinjile head "ii a' the farm. I could hac borne the loss 
0* tin: Hock, an' ten times mair, bad the f-ubliiijii been 
•Mredj but since it was sac ordained, 1 Moss for 

ma U> repine, i 'he farm was aboot oot when 

M taeo *wa, an' as 1 had naejtih to rcneWt again, 
ellaflSre remainder <>' ih- 



stock ; an' as this place wanted a tenant at tlw 
was reconn 

very \ art »u« ate lair wb*a 

•I teen Imcs ai 
up, tin' itbar I tl UM 

.:11c insir 

low in sp.. 

we gwner 

I len 
of a bed 

ping >-•< heard at the tooni-door. 
the landlady herself B> naVrata 

v iiipathutlOK a i 
subji'i 

on tha fender) 

' adaj imv 

■ 

eaaVi 

led liirn A^ 
A bonl ( . 

• weather 

itorm bad continued to Mow from the no 

rrcahneai in the air Indicative of an apjir.-. 

in the rei . an< 

villi 
» If 

want ot 4 
and to gel uneasy about bis ft ius« 

1 b'avo, all this time, I 

enul 1 

had Ii 11 ui 

upon were 

opy of 11::. 
from I 

perusal of* them now, in tli 

. and he 1 
contrive some occupal 

evening. He n hat a alnguh.i ibarac 

in 1 In' uurifl 
John Soapsuds, tl the aw 

craft cf 1 
knowledge w 01 is 1 

lie boasted punctilio ni ?0l I 

vil distinctions 
of social in: 

I bi (id," nil 
gay' thought it 1 
Inge maid ' or ' ] 

nucupia of the wit, learning, 'he < 

■ I far and a 
At his trade he was lent — as a ■ 

were the 
of hi r "ii" pen: 

newspaper that arrived in the village, 
almost verbatim. II 

diousneat inexbibitin irfbl powers he 

ed ; but this was mere life* 
thought of John than be devised a strntuec:- 
successful, be could at once aceon 
Accordingly, he called in the lani told 

t aa lie had forgotten to brii. ■pparal 

with him, he would he much obli 
procure a barber for him, renii r, at I 

lime, that he must be a person e> 
had never before 1 anyone to touch hit 
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rnaun kae heard o' John Soapsuds, sir,' said the 
landlady, ' me o' Ihe maist sensible men in a' the tounP 
ill to li -■ •• far raair sense an' leer than »' our ma- 
gistrates thegitber ; ID' I'm sure he'll gie satisfaction, for 
his name is spoken o' far an' near.' 
' That's the man I want ; send far John,' said my uncle. 
John wus immediately sent for, and in a few minutes 
thereafter he was shown into my uncle's room. 

■ \ i ■ iranl >t eomtnan', sir,' said John, driving the. 
snow from his feet by knocking them alternately against 

r; ' asevero storm this we've got. 1 rear the roads 
■ ill li ■ r ■■■i.lereJ quite impassable, nae that we'll hae nae 
news till «-e gal a thaw, which I'm glad to think we'll 

goon I' rind has shifted to the 

wast; lis* ye hoard on. thing new on your travels. 

rd, John, of the ilig.lv ' .net'. 1 sec,' 

said my uncle, ' you are "jniie Ihe politician— That is jour 
the state of affairs in inlmP' 

■ I ' >ed, sir. to toll ye the plain truth, I'm iii'i-n mysel' 
unco little concern this lang time aboot our national af- 
fairs ; for I hae lang been o' opinion, tint ns lang as we 

enjoy peace at hame, ] dinna M that we hae otiy ricbt 

to interfere wi' our for a', but should just 

:)iein to nttla their disputes ntweeii llioiusols, in 

can. But I'm sorry to observe that wc 

haenn itye pejee Si h.imr.' 

• Wc Bare bad but little fighting for some time, .I,.!ui ,' 
• . ' bul probably you mean domestic strife I" 

■ i mas little less, I uaore ye, - replied John, 

1 I'm sorry for that, John; but perhaps the fault rests 
with rounelf.' 

to that, tlr, I'm rather at a loss to reply; but this 

■ ken, that I hue a taftnagan o' a wife, Hint'- i' u.v 

tap afl-'iirr than I could wish; for gin I but tok' up a 

newspaper to read, she flees at rue just like a gled at a 

n Kae farer gane than yesterday, I ^vn s inusin' 

■■ll's Life' for a \\c(\ an* lauchin' uwaat the fun o' the 

when the dementit lirebran', that I should say sic 

> Word, lore it oot o' my hand, an' afure ye could hae 

. as the sarin' is, it was tlazin' awa i' 

the Si 

■ I see,' said my uncle, interrupting the loquacious bar- 

' hnt rou are also a bit of a sporting character, and 
■I your sharing apparatus in trim, I'll take a 
bet i 

a' my heart, sir, gif itbeonythiugconieatablcat a'.' 

• Well, then,' said my unrle, • I wager a guinea that 
you wilt not ran round this table for the spaco of half an 

vou go round repeat the words, 
ktrt <r" tin, at : the point you started from; but 

1 tuld you utter any thing else during 
that i the bet.' 

' Mi eerty, sir.' replied John, ' 1ml that's thequeerest 
••• I h ■ an' as it seems no very ditli- 

sure I'll won it tae.' 

' Don*, 1 tried my uncle, 

.' smJ John, • an' sae I'll to wark at ancc — 

John aiain — here goes John again — here goes 

again ' — an ! so on. 

My uncle, as soon as he pot the barbae (airly set agoing, 

id asked her what sort 

of a fellow it was she had 

• Why,' said he. ' h ! is msd- 

nutes past he has been running 
' ible in spite of all my entreaties. Confound 
lown." 
'I"he landlady. ' f uncle's pardon, said, ' It's 

the first lime, sir, I ever saw the pair man gung soo far 
' tli. -o tu I to John — ' Loah keep me, 

. or are ye possest r ' 
'Itrrt got* J«h» syjii,* was the reply. 
' Wli you are certainly much 

1 a lunatic inlo my company. 
I wr-i|.| ■ t i, ■ ■• ... | . „, r I'e'.l.-.iv with a -li.iri' instrument 

i the performance of an 
it even a man of sound iniud caDnot loo de- 



' Puir man,' said the landlady, « a mair sober, inoircn- 

sive, soun' tliinkin' bcin' never lived — an' boo it's come to 

I'll send for his wife, on' see gin she can prevail on 

him tu sit doua, for he'll soon grow dizay an' fa' an' hurt 

hiinsel'.' 

Here the kind-hearted landlady hastened town 
door, and calling on Belly, the maid, told her lo ' rin 
ower by an' tell Mrs Soapsuds to mine here Immediately, 

lor I hat her man's gane clean gyte ; ' and in less than Ave 
minutes the door was burst open with great violence, and 
in the same instant HrsSos| suds, In an Indeaorlbahl 
of terror and agitation, cutered the apartment, vociferat- 
ing—' What's this yo bae been doin' to my Dual 
And without waiting a reply Qew towards Jon 
ingwith ei v DneBOD— ' in tbc name o'guid what's tin- 
matter wi' yo, man ?— are ye v.ise ciieuch, or are | 
BCstP' But the Infleiible barber only replied—' Here 
goes John again;' and i i this laconic andsomo- 

v.int lodicroua nuwer, she with still greater energy, hut 
in a more subdued lone of voice exclaimed— 'preserve us 
a', what sal n do wi 1 hitaP There's surely a judgment 

OVer him ! ' and left the bouse with as much pre- 
t ion as she had i entered it. 

All was now oanfusjon and consternation. The i 

i"hu Soapsuds had become a lunatic/ sprttd like 
wildfire | and the astonished on d confounded villagers: kept 
pourinj . ..ml in such rapid 

succession, that, in an incredibly iherl period. mery spot 
from which a giimpM of the d,-i,„mic barter could l>« ob- 
tained, was actually choked' wring- 

i-ir bands— others giving venl to their 
more audible and manifest demonstrations— in short, all, 

save Ihe juvenile on-lookcrs, who, with their faces. I 
in their hands, and otherwise endeavouring to suppress a 
not inaudible titter which this singular scene presented t" 
their youthful imaginations seemed more or less to la- 
ment the dire calamity that had so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly befallen one of the best of men, aud by I.. 

most recondite of the village councillors. 

M v uncle, hardly able to preserve an equanimity be- 
fitting the occasion, on witnessing this simultaneous burst 
of -.mpsthy on the part of the assembled villa.- 
evident token thai John stood high in their i 
advised them to send for a surgeon, to 'do fur him 

hi hail tlonc tur tli&ueaniU.' 

Al shit mom. nt ■ yon,- man, who, as afterwards ap- 
peared, was a younger son of the barber, was seen forcing 
bis way along the crowded passage. 

•Coiueawa'. It:.' jrl I the worthy hostess, as soon IS 

the j-oung man bad reached the door of the apartment. 
'Ob, whateheart-breakin'lhitigtbisis! Yenr pair father's 
gane a" wrang i' the head, an' here he's gauu rouu" alwot 
an' roun' aboot the table-, just like a daft body; an' tars' 
that we can du we canna get bim to sit doun or gi'e met 
cryin', ' Here gnes John again.' ' 
Paler, who seemed u if melted to the spot on which 

he stood during the time the landlady was speaking, now 
ran forward to the table round which bis father was re- 
volvintr. and eutroatrd him either to sit down or go borne 
with him, but, on only receiving for answer the ' !•■ 
of the bet,' he laid bold of his arm in order to Stop buo , 

but bis strength being inadequate lo the attempt, h 
for some time, constrained, from the manner in which his 
arm was locked in I hat of his father, lo accompany him 
round Lbs table, while the latter, at every circumvolution, 
continued according to the terms of the bet lo vociferate, 
,.s ,7ri/,.i i' ..';,.. On seeing this the landlady ex- 
claimed, ' Deed, an' ye may noo say, here goes John an" 
Peter again. Save us a', what's to be done nooP He's owcr 
strong for puir Peter '. ' 

My uncle again found it necessary lo repeat his former 
injunction, that they should Immediately send for a sur- 
geon, as the complaint only gained ground by Uie • 
liy tins time, the perspiration might be seen falliii.- in 
targe drops from John's firehr.ut, but "till he continued 
to nioverouuil the table with bis son I'ctcr dangling in 
his arm, and at every new round calling out in a fainter 
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-lore hollow i^gtrinj with 

mi John .;. 
idy, with a deep drawn sigh, 'pin ha Pad 
in' take a breath iu', bo mi nil' •gain." 

,\n unusual bustle among the assembled throng about 
■:■», and the annd Of several voices ei 
way for the doctor.' anii'miiced tie arrival of ilie village 
list. My undo could aoi cli'-vk lh< 

■ upon him, on teeing a pedmtic little oM 

v.itli u siber-he-id.-d walking-stick in his band entt r 

1 1 is- own 

:>■ to parade 
fanioua] -Kill in the ' .- ' man;.' wit noun, 

with ml litest notice of any one, 

nr btoj rn my uncle'i bow of raqgniti i 

■ Soap- 
'-; the matter wi' yoi" Seeing that he returned 

no Oil, (ll.'lll lll.il I. till- consc- 

rmenita) little Idech, al his patient for a ! 

conds. as if doubtful of .:.f his complain:, 

anco toiny unci.-, -ii'l. ' Wr 
by our united exertions, i ll home, 

seems set oat an a pilgrimage to tho moon; and 1 
fear it will I pro] er r 

made use of hi such oaiotj audi as shaving, L! 

ling, nnd so forth,' So nylsg, and tanning round 
■gala to Jo d him by the right inn, Pi 

hod nothing more 
to do than lead him out of the room ; hut John wl 
bn thus easily borne away from the scene of action and 
antic i] t bad th- doctor pat bfa 

piiii within John's, than be 

dlady seeing 

l i ate* could 

not arrest bis career, bold Up her hands, and in a voice .if 

hment exclaim , lie has the 

Strength o' an w, that man!* 

\i '". ", to on "in, a tall ath] spparently ama- 

aotl by. 1 1 oilo. I' r he. wore I lie insignia of hi.-, order in front, 

came hurriedly into the room. This was .1 

Mhw'ho had icd intelligence of b udin- 

.■ ■ ■ 

-. lie saw that neither fa 

■ iolfberjon Peter, had any afloat npoo 

I, and who, i b srber la bhi 

boiled cut of the room villi him. ll 
r and Peter sprawling under llie i 
' Tim's riehtl ye bao hiin noo!' abeotod several 
voices at on ee ; and) in I twinkling, oil had I 

save my uncle, who, with the ntti 

to preserve his gravity during the oxhlblllon Ol this novel 
lefl alone, In* (ravr real to b 

i', uhich, however, was sud- 
denly interrupted by a clamour in the itrCBt « In 

It to ascertain what might be til'' I VII not 

a little astonished to Bad that the iiuuon, in liii I 
across the street with bis father, had falli'ii [ate I 
Wreath of • •! in front of t&C 

. surrounded bf a host of the 
villagers, tumbling and wrestling ill the midst of it, the 
mason still holding his father roOBd the waist, thereby 
rendering it the more difficult for them to set up. 'Ihi- 
new and unexpected scone only tended to excite siillmoro 
my uncle's riiibll . when lie fmunl he could no 

longer restrain within the bounds of an ordinary 
he retired from the window, and enjoyed a hearty laugh 
at the succosj of his own ingenuity. 

Hit half an hour from the time of their exit, the 
landlady, who had assisted in getting tho barber conveyed 
to his home, and by this time had ascertained the I bole 
affair, entered the room laughing. 

' VV.'fi, »ir." laid she. 'yon's the best trick that e'er I 
saw pi, (-,(>. 1. 1 i.. ... thO woa sao 

simple afore. I thoclit that laitli B" them (tho mason 
and his father l wad hae been suli'oealc. wi' the la 

r intil the heart o' a great wreath on 
street, an' micht huo been there yet 



', gin they badna gotten help. 

him at hameyom. iar about 

o' a guinea, which fa be el a had we no 

■ Well,' replied oay ancle, 'a? John dldn'l 
in the business, you will be go 

i handing her a couple of guineas), and say. that n I 
quile ■ 

interrupted, 1 send him on console 

him for his temporary ■! 

The thaw had n the sao* 

daring I 

ing to resume his iourn u earlj 

ist, be lefl the inn; nnd in 
iy he arrived, not without considerable - diaanatf, 
bowcvii •_• of the eoantr 

nee of his friend, just as I . - few steal 

. whom he should have met two i re, ware 

sitting down to dinner. 

It isi unnecessary to detain the reader with an account 
of the friendly greetings, the kin ,a, and 

the joyful welcom announce:. 

on this oce.i i 

thy uncle lived for a number of yean date of 

ident, tu enjoy b i to aet 

bistable in a roar with I 

and even when th irniture of eild' I 

totally eeli] of his mind, wh 

smart I in I l-t lined joke had almost Jjtd 

■ flea would bis tho ;hta revert to the aowsn Baa- 
iiua ami Tie ni: 






the mi 
Though a man may i ! arari- 

v vo t be parsimonious. He ma; 
Head 

ho maybe as unlike the 
it leaves a rich deposit on the neighbor 
domestic econonn of penuri 

servants, vi 

generous has fled ; and In ' 
sary comes with the air of being 
only by sufferance. bi hit dealings with aasaai 

to act under the i mankind haw i 

i .Hid him, and the 
often amounts to a constructive fraud on mankiud. He 
: at the idea of saving; and exults at the ac- 
quisition of a little pelf with a joy strikingly dispi 

t" iis worth, i 
charity as so nun 1 
will never be any return. If a h 
\i into an act of unusual lib 
revenge i v ; 

steel himself agaiust all such assault* in Fiitur 
iu his relenting- rnoraei 
I looks a c 
red a benerolcnt mite, as it" he had performed an 
act of piety for which i old be 

qnato reward. His soul not only never expands to 
the warmth of benevolence, b 
posal, the most distatil 

in any society tnel for a ci would 

h fell like I 

sphere, and repressing the warm and ll 
benevolence. Tho eloquent think it a trinn 
d the cause of mercy b"foif him un il 
the benevolent are satisfied if the _- away 

their sacred tire undamped from Lis presence. He scowls 

• romantic, as i 
meridian of Utopia, to a very diffoi 
what is known in this world. IIo bear; 
tho church will make, and will be nee i make, 

is un- 
easiness, or i redullty. ilia life is an ee 
1 on the principle of i 
little as possible, and getting as much— a coaatant 
warfare agaimt benevolence.— Ree. J. Harris. 
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RUIN'S. 

Tin: power of association is one of the most pleasing of 
i lie mind is susceptible — a feeling by which, when 
we visit some spot famous in local or national hiatorr, m 
igh n long series of ycuis, till the mind 
rests on tin? wcce wl w incidents for which that 
was remarkable, imagining all the exterior circumstances 
by which it was surrounded, 'lliis feeling is stranger, it", 
in addition t.\ the men recognition of the place or I 

collection of the event, thocye restson a something palpable 
to the. sense, m In. !i !:, or was actually remarkable, as hav- 
ing 1 been intimately connected with the circumstance. 
When W« cuter the apartments of James VI. of Scot land, 
■it Windsor, and remember all tho romantic beauty which 
entwln -, we feel more vividly the power of asso- 

ciation than wo do on the plains of liunuemedc. Stone- 
henge, though wrapt in, creator darkness, and probably the 
scene of ten Important events, creates in our mind a more 
impressive thrill than Iilnrkhcath. In this particular the 
scenes certainly acquire a greater degree I . ibyan 

appeal to the senses. Hence ruins possess a peculiar 
power; they are surrounded by an energy and a charm 
electrical and tali smanir; tho most uncultured intolli- 

E:nce throws around II of majesty ; and rvrii if 

v know not the interest attaching to them as fragments 
of another age, tho relics of ancient grandeur, of chivalric 
• r monastic asceticism, lie haunts them in his own 
imagination with .supernatural beings, bids grey-bearded 
ni-'n start from their graves, and mail-clad [.irons 'revisit 
the glimpses of the naopo," and brings all the paraphernalia 
of t!i.' grave to give awe to that which must be honoured 
by the brilliancy of its own dying grandeur, or bj its an- 
cient fame. 

Ruins! there is something in the word, even without 
the spectacle, which awes the spirit and kindles the 
intellect— a | ile, where the artist Called forth all the skill 
anil i I a dormant immortality, has fallen! 

was a lime when, bright in the majesty of its finished 
■plaadoor, it rose to court the sunbeam and to avert the 
Storm. Is it a temple F — there was a day when the chant 
. rose high and loud on its consecration, and thewhite-stoled 
I called the lire from heaven to bless tho sacrifice. 
Is it a senate- house P — there was a day when it rung with 
rider of applause, and the fires of eloquence burned 
brightly in it; midst; bat now in. ruins, the ivy, and the 
lichen, and the wallflower, wreathe it with a grave-like 
beauty, every wind wakes for it a mournful requiem, and 
lumn and architrave tell in their melancholy ap- 
pearance bow rapidly they are passing to dust. 

Now such are some of tho lessons — and there are none 
more affecting — which time teaches to man by his silent 
and iraperceptiblo march, by the mighty and affective 
changes which are transpiring from the touch of his 
finger and the wide sweep of his scythe. These ruins 
tell us of change, might., chugs, i iraaati IB, 

stamped vi-ibly on • ct. History tells us of the 

ravages of conquerors — she points to tl.e renin 

red glory and faded powers— she tells us what the 
sword has done. HTit farm lesson 

ed to the mind in tli il ruined Mine, once burning 
with religious fire — soniotbii in the 

.1 of the bird of that trembling tower, 

in the days of its grandeur and its ptide, Ihc 
eagle did not disdain to wheel iu flight; and the creeping 
it Heals over the grey ruin and the proud Gothic- 
is a pathos and a power which appeals yet more to 
the sense th it -ic verbiage of the best historian 

or the immortal strains uf the first of poets. They tell of 
•olatiou and the ruin which pass over tho earth — 
they tell of the various stages of society which gradually 
rise and Boorish ; and, as they meet the eye in their im- 
1 mcliness, they speak of ' Time, thebeautifior of 
the dead, restorer of the ruin.' 

But ruins! — why, what is our world but one vast Car- 
thage? and are not vvc who inhabit it. like the Marius, 
; nee s of its decay P Again we refer 






t'. bistorj, :.ii"l lay our hands upon Herodotus or Xtiodorui 
Siculus : they tell us of stupendous piles, sllgloriousas the 
hand of the most sublime artist could make them, and 
the} speak of buildings whose domes courted heaven and 
drank in the golden flood of living light from the sky; 
they tell us of oracles, hut they give forth on response; of 
temple., bat the., ring "itli no cham ; ofthepalai 
the shout of revelry is hushed there ; of the hull, but the 
r's voice hath not left nn echo. Yet a hollow sound 
c oiiipih from the chambers of the grave, and it peals over 

the cromlech stone, and the triumphal arch, tho burt and 
the pillar, the frieze and the relief, the pillared ol 
and theprond sarcophagus, declaring * vanity of van 
The chart of time I DM — I stand amidst the date- 

less tombs of thousands of years, the dynasties of all t iuie 
rush on my vision. 1 turn a backward glance, and I 
all tho world's mighty epspireS; they crowd on I 
each in its own sepulchral grandeur, the world - * melan- 
choly funeral procession; the sceptre is snapped, the 
throne is prostrate, the power is gone. Babylon is there— 
BabylonwooseSemiramiscaHedforthits high and ha 
splendour— Babylon, where Xitocris kindled tho beamings 
of softerglory. Wc have read of its hnudred ga I 
brass, it red and seventy-six squares. il3 ut 

giuable walls eighty-seven feet broad and three hundred and 
fifty feet high, its magnificent bridges, its costly pal 
its subterranean glories, and its hanging gardens; its lift. 
streets, each fifteen miles long and one hundred and liny 
bread; its Temple of Belus six hundred te eight 

towers, its golden image, and its observatory on the sum- 
mit. It was here that the men, called fror.i Ch 
plain;, first watched the evolutions of the mighty planets 
that wheel through space, and formed imaginary figure* 
in the sky ; those stars roll on, little reck they orchil 
but the scene on which they smiled is passed away ; of all 
this primeval splendour scarce asinale relic msetl II 
— the Arabian pitches not there his tent, the houses are 
fall of doleful creatures, the wild beasts of the desert are 
there, there the satyrs hold their revels, and the pall of 
destruction envelops the whole. 

; i ! the land of science in all its branches, literature 
in all its ramification*, art in all its beauties, is changed. 
'I he Nile rolls onward still as it rolled in the days of 
Cheops, and Scsostris, and tho haughty Rarneses, and the 
lotus stills hangs over their stream, and beauty still walk* 
in (beaky— but Egypt ia c ha n ged . Henno|K>lisischBnged; 
its temple exhibits marble forms, and its architecture 
tberiehaesa and the beauty of an ancient hand ; its winged 
globes are still there, and the stars still fret its ceiling — 

but they give forth no (ire; and Apolloniua Magna, with 
its galleries and porticoes, and covered naves of entire 
I figure*, its paintings and its hierogly- 
phic — Typhon hns conquered Isis, the wreck prael 
it, and the temple is far inoi railing 

than in the days of its glory and power. 

But Tliehes,' oh what a change is there! The lyre of 
Meninon is hushed, and bis statue, ouce clothed in all 
th ■ dupery nf beauty, is mutilated; audits tern] 
pomp and magnificence yet linger, exhibits likewise all the 
evidences of ruin and decay. Where shall the eye repose 
in searching for some temple that retains its former glory. 
tone palace where the change has not been desolation ? 
In her once sacred thru* . the battle-scenes are (till 
sculptured on the walls, and Osiris is still there, estend- 
' ing tho sceptre of his protection over tho heroes of the 
fight; but Osiris is a mangled figure — a type of the land 
where his rites were celebrated, the nation c 
was the tutelary deity. We approach the great Klasok 
or Luxro — we pass through chambers leading onwards for 
I undrcd feet ; all is ruins ! Wc travel to Karnak, we 
Data the C'rosphini, and the sphinx anil palaces shadowed 
with groves, like lift in the midst of death— we enter the 
re of noked desolation I The 
sphinx again meets vour eve— ah 1 it was the emblem of 
I, it is the emblem of the land still ; it was couch- 
aiil in the days of Egypt' I grandeur, because Egypt con- 
quered it; it is couch.* r.t now— Egypt hetaelfia conquered. 
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Ob yes 1 in our imagination we stand within the temple. 

but hoi a trace of the former 

worship meets uureyi Line wneu 

it, (he soldier SI 
i, came up I r ton: now all b dc- 

solution, it h ilic grave; ami yet thi 

not (holt, nor the n ■ gran, nor the wild tret 

wilder 

'I'll" marble, unLilncK'' i, -till shows 

Dl — it in :i . 
fallBitaowi b nii"ii(. Oh, what iihi>i it 

bare bora In the age of iforeli- 

neu.tht-1'i '\i>been 

■ 

admire — tli' Ljdlanl "li, 

what must it have I n wben the paint 

till received the fii I tooob of tho peunl- 

itetue 

ihclisfca and 

cybaveavN 

villi their sph.'ii I stayrd 

hisking-dru plendour, or w nan 

the haughty I'tini d irition al those 

itltlotu ahrlnei ' Other nations may be cslebrated fbi the 

I of art, bat tot the Mupendous Egypt mu I 
stand paramount— her designs were august, her m 
■I. Yet the hundred 

i la tin; 
sspcci 
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it«y ■ !":. 



I 
OI» t v* li ul ail ■•fal pafl* Ui 

i y iJMolaLa earacr I 

. I ring mi.l-l i 

And i'- ii 

I M l| ai 'vil iliunk iunl an 

It may perhaps with safety be said, that out of Egypt 
no monuments of antiquity are to intrinsically intt-i 

m of Phi 

• Thou* niiiirl atouMi and lw-n vliivh WHR 
n Itriofa splnmliil ilmam, 

itioaa, 
N"iitflit save Uio laiming « en' i« lieoi.l , 
lit m»a save when. ih« nlm/low Oil 
Fail ft* lh.' inoou au«l>rfttli# her beam, 
Home pnrule-iriiigvU Milium all 

Uu'riofj Ilka on Idol Mrs". 

W« draw near them, and as from the plains beneath re 
I distant glimpse of the glorious remains of the 
=, we long to know who founded a building which In 

ancient days must have frowned in roch pr I nasi 

the vales beneath. How uncertain m blast il ibal 
by tb ' trump ; of fame — how vain is the pottbumoa 

I hii li so> many aspire ! Tradition Itself is pari tezed 

:i, and history drops over tbe 

the mantle of darknrss, and retires from the In. 

Is of Jamshid are sculptured on the 
walla, and there ia lilt* d ml 1 thai Cynu Hi- Ore 

bnt autbeatk rcoordi there are nou. I 
aland on lbs mountain, amid , and 1 

elk where i ,„.. ev . r 

d, so complete is the desolation, I i entire U 
Btruction around me. Oh yes, it eili of ii, 

exlstaitee are thrown up with .'very ipoile of earth, though 
the eye meets wiili no trace ul II above the ground. M hat 

U. what a complete and aolemo a/reek, is exhibited 

to the traveller En the ruin- ul Forty 

Pillars !" Was ibis the seat of the majesty of CVr.i 

this the pavilion ul \! , umpbf Josi and us 

remains stand tho incuiuriul of hisrwtoaneaa: from bunco 
' Thais lei! ii 

i Co lim prey. 
Ami Hkr ■ r toch et Satan And 

Let ua walk to the southern eitreinity of the eaitcrn 
C"Ionn.idr : an iniiiiensc mound of ruins meets the eye, a 
pile ot rubbish is beneath our f.-et, yet it is more than pro- 



bable we are standing on tbe very ; 

■ ■ 
columns wen- thesuj por 
the ma.ii 

'larch repentant ordered it to lie > 
dace f.-r a wider ruin, 
cay ; anil there is every probe! 

it) thai nained from thai 

nud untouched. What • aolenm ii 

li 
if ruins untourheil 
gtraction of that night, three hundred I 
years before the birth of Chri it. V. 
porting history of I'erdouii I Use l> 

' hot In 

tor it must bare been a gloria ' 'iUh 01 

ed such a writer. Icrrr nae;V» 

ih.ii pre-eminence. It mutt have beta a giori 

and every flul led en I 

proi-lainis it. The splcnciid all i dnrri 
cessions which adoni ii 

two thousand years proc I nortal 

glon lives in even ston 
ay, in every tomb- 
tmiil.. \> itli iis columns, il 

burial; and thou. 
bold the as] m, those *%' 

in of i' in iii dust, an 

bright must i 

II we linger amidst the ruins of i 
lias so strum 
on tli o featni 1 1 '. The T 

ind adtnine, and bow i Powe 

sent the globe of fiatne to light up ■ 
naff tnesuperstitiun, struck with nil thundcra th 

round, and bade the sun pour hi-, b 
less sanctuary. Yet let us stay lo admire tl 
piazzas amidst which the pillars of Pari, 
the vision niih their columns crowded « 

iheir capitals beautified with Bowers. Vi tetu 

castaglan.ee at her sepuldiresarid mausoleums a 
; ir :!, , stand in toe pi 1 oe 

dest works of man's lugenuit ig a 

cTen in the midst of their triumphs .—and one I 
Solomon Its I 

than queen, and the City of I 
eight, like a bright star in the 

But we have not yet left the East— U, 

as the ma shi' ; . our a 

well docs she deserve 

A traveller has described it as * a pr 
most emphatically : a grand ruin ; ' bei 

ire has allaii 
rivalled. Lamaxtiuc >p -..i. 
tbe itone, sa)i be, 'gi _,hl 

luxuriance.' lit rotunda, Its temple, an I 
their sculptured esgli .-. their eormees and 
at once charm and overawe; but th 
it does not impart feelings acr. h » ruin 

Ive satiated with wonder at the art, we I 

Hit if u wanderer from some distant lar 

■ 

,1 our globe, wh 
sages of its history, he wnulil 

ns io \ iew the rnins of Home m ■•: 
immortal and imperial 

tion, nnd amidst h"r ruins he would feel a new I 
. nnimnling his frame. • wis 

those blue and tunny alios. I 
his immortal strains. How would be tread th 
I Hcero ll ished the lire^ : t and 
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indication oh Catallne! fascinating, enchanting, and 
appalling be the power if hi* tongue ! With what i 

■': that Temple of Lll 
which Hi«-n .-i swore to protect herb hrr last asylum! II™ 

!|y would his Imagination greel the inorea which 
touted «f the I Hesralus, the patriotism tt 

Uus, and I htr wisd.on of Kama Pomplliua. Glorious 
»nd immortal Romp, over which nld Una has no power, 
bccaasc her faBM rtrtl DO) "n the achievements of the 

sword, and mind had i I in empire more luting 

than tlie brittle I ■ I'a I h rune — hers wes an em- 

pire of the feellngi of humanity, ami the high aspirations 
of in immortal destiny, Alarii'. r.ml At lila, and (ienserie, 

li they robbed Home of ill power, rould lint destroy 
it< glory ; they might hare thrown a firebrand in every 

'■••, and have t and glittering pile the 

contributor to Iti own i ; bol those lines would 

nave risen to the wind, tad they rould bare given to the 
wind a roioo, and that rosea weald barn spread thi 

the universe, and tlio glory of Homo would bare bean im- 
, mortal as it ii to- 'I iv Therefore, among her ruins, while 
I mourn over tbe del rertbe trhunph; and while 

I see all (bit time b all Ibe prostration and all 

the wreck — I see, I feel that there is a something orcr 
which bo hai no power, an ampin which ii nut d 
for the tomb. 

The ruinjof Rome are threefold | there are the ruins of 
■at Homo, there are the mini of lb'- Midd 

I Modem Bone— and all are surrounded with 
a halo of immortality robed with light a» with a garment. 
It may with truth he asserted t bel no nation '> 11 exhibited 

■geh a continued sir I genius as Homo, in 

we are compel], tote a aomparisan 

between the lebievetnents of genius in ancient and :. 

Iiich the modem generally suffers i but here all 
is classical. • on no common spot of 

lliseum, ih "i Celi- 

ne, md the n lumni ol Trajan ami Antonii 
i mighty eh 

is worthy of them. 

space allotted for this article is almost filled, and 

a bich Hi' all others com- 

ll attention; for if Rome be glorious — it' the charm 

whioh haunts her ruins ind lingers round the Tiroli "r 

• — if the glory which hovers over thi 

City be i ii nr ennobling ind sublime— how much 

i.rill'ant is that which haunts tbe shores of Greece I 

he charm which rises like another Venus from 

elades, wb. .' the Thcsxulimi MoQB- 

nelphian vale*, reigne in the Morea, 

and I" tutifully in Argoe and ElcusUI Nel 

newer, never— unless iko a happy except i Ml in 

ir of our own country — i here such a Ian I ; 

ay, we eanaot, m inch tigbl 

lie genius ■ *k we ot* srulptoi 

ho fired (lie torch was 
hose harp-' ' 

r orar the i ■* oof orator 

i was I . -j. Hi in k 

jP A pel 

iv.. .( r.ciiin Kuclid tu theirs- tno man who pro- 
. hltasi that it lm tali' . uallagcsto 

, base <• illed fuclh tl 

n «.'f 1.11 Um "« was 

cnl was thai re ; mid iho 
i of warriors wi* theirs ; and the purcil 
: wisr.it in 
I sprang f) itl. Oh, a 

us of Oreeco P Ah, alio is al I 
■t word remindi U 






Onf oo won — 

Si«ol<t!) »* 



Inlike Rome, she shows no monuments of n modern glory, 
no emblems of a present greatness, no prnmsies of a future 
power : yet. where upon her shores can no wander but we 
hi. •!.■, I by the spiriisof ihoillustrioiiv dead — by the 
mfajhty ehieA who led on to conquest — by the •' 

of men who were llie pillars of a trembling atateP 
On the plains of Marathon we are met by Theseus and 
Miltiadei ; at. the pass of Thermopylae by Laonl JM j at 
Sparta I as; nt I.nhadlaby Trophonius; at Plain 

by Aristidei and I'ausaniaa; in short, every spot of ground 
rated by history, poetry, and lame. If 
we search for ruins it is the same: their bold proj< 
elnry meet* us wherever we turn our eye. At Athens wo 
li m ihe Acropolis, crowned with the Parthenon, nnd, In 
the ancient city, the Temple of Jupiter Olynwu and lha 
U htgelbi I Ma the rallei of lha moit 
>.| (aTrecian cities. At Kfycene, the flatc of 1, ions 
and the tomb of Agamemnon. Every spot is hallowed 
by some mausoleum, some temple, Mtne unknown remnant 
of ancient power. Soch was Oreece as a whole, and 
Corinth was the ampostam of Breaoa; it was the prow 

nd |."i't nl all (be States, Bare commerce waved her 

flag of aovercignty over the seas ; here rose | 

must magnificent; temples t ho most beautiful; theatres 
the lie ' IBf, coluin: dee, SO 

glorious that tbe world declared them the most fn 
that had ever aeon the >»n; they strove to imit.v 
style, and called it 'tho Corinthian.' in honour of its bin h- 
umstanccs allowed we might teU the render of 
its Aero Corinth as ; how it rose on the mount, and lm led 
as from a throne over the sea and land — of tho many 

. beautiful and bright, which poetry has wn 
sroond the grottoes raised over the fountain of I', 

nix made their special i!v.ellinj;-p]aco amidst 
its pillars of Pari "f the Temple of Nopl mi , 

where were thccharioUnf the sea-god and of Amphitriie, 
drawn by hoi l over with gold and ■dotlhtd with 

Ivory hoof;. \i hat tales might he told in connexion with 
Corinthian ruins, of Isthmian games which were held here, 
and Ihe statue* of the victors which crested ihe nvenn. i,. 
tbe Temple of Vcptune, repo*ing in all tl ej, and 

■Jukdowaa with the lanne) and lha phas* h 
place was Corinth: there tbe learned met together to 
converse; they I. mil thell schools of knowledge, ind 
widely wis their wisdom known. Cicero styled Corinth, 

for the high brill! 

.ius call* it The 

i tried tilth . "i | biloatrphcrs; 

and thither came the rich from all 

■ and Am.i ; expand lha 

InUlltct. Th which 

passed erenbtally into a pro 
eootiogit adira Carinthinm.' Iroom- 

tber, v.a thought that in gl 
proud i 

than ii "th ; and altbosi 

id— though 

.ii: . — .;!: I I 

clawlco — : > »p'"'l la 

and it will exert 
It Umelancbol ,inlhuswal 

' blast, 

meat throne, and tlio 

slrongi 

Sro all ihe ir 

i. i, , 1 1 

ub wn monu 

lun-ivc the! 
' , Art, 
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■ 
useful production i* i ■ name 

,V ■„• 'I Iwn.'ll ..I J l.-l 

b. as an 

lo tli.? bops. It grow" to 

iner, liut 
mil j, of us, and Uic foil 

' i I. ■•'. I 

-t, which would seem lo b 

iwever, furnishes a bj.k of] 

1 on in Hi'-' ana. I ( 

ii i ho month of July, when tfa 
n tnonlli* old, I ut ili n LI i- of no use but t ■ 
producing a 
h. In tlio ' 

■ 
Tbeyhav 

■ I 
ocean ir ■ If. V. dm th land is 

t i r:i.! 

II they find water) pump 11 

i- foor- 
Lecsi hundred iidcd from a pulley ; tnaatekea 

i.n mi average on hour anil a half far <lri\ing it down. 
1 hi • hundred of the e blocks or stake* are su 

, what immense labour the towns 
• land bm reqalrad foi 

inns 

'I in enable them to Bras] 

[it, the 

''i ■ hanging gardens el 1:1' I II 
i -or as visionary dreams of gigai ltd se. but 

as the works of m,in. 

BKAltnra ALUIOATORS, 
' It "■ Lbe M ibnittJ iv.li ." went C'linrlie'.' 

'and' ! » large tank 

rwarm 

■ .t the month n, * !i i ng wj 

'its in cat-huntinir, I suggested tin- following 

" 'o wciimiiiiii'.t M. barabo lis and ih" 

limit ; a strong stalk of one of tl .ill the 

elasticity of ■ yew- round, 

di iv' n in u o rnnkc 

I !■• bo 

(ted dojw to ■ peg, and a rope with i . not fu- 

that the nil 
insertliislic.nl lata th I re bscoal I 

tr, which h t irapting I 

tear up i he tent-peg ; the bamboo, released from its 

• as to 

iloft tl ic whole trio — dog, peg, and crocodile. The 

Idee m eagerly adzed, ami in i be evening we proceeded 

it it into execution by baiting twenty or tliii i 

and so succcssfu I I linnM, that not an eye 

. . :n tin' dreadful b 
I tin 1 monsters as they swung to the winds of heaven. 

Next morning wc were gratified b 

: lainboofruitev i , 1, every tree bearing its 

n of a tent-peg, ■ pariah doy, and an alligator, some 

already dead, ' then in their 1 1 I eg niea. The disturb- 

ance caused by their roaring had, however, been so great 

■ stop to the sport iu next day's 

ire. 

HJBB OREEK. 

A Yankee ' nco cried out in a squall, to a raw 

i his craft, ■ Let go the iib. 

'1 ml ■ t I'.idfin' it!' squalled 

b staple Down-ei 



nut:,] \i i. 'ui am'. Mi rii' : F.cyrrt' 

The body was given to the embalmera, who first look 
out the contents of the head, be., and washed then 

after v. bich they be t -an to anoint the tody 
eeilar, myrrh, cinnamon, and caatla ; and this 1.-. 
thirty days. They next put it into a sol 
tre) for forty days I 
ity days to coin 

they b'.'iin'l it up in awtibet of Jin 

, it was di -i, 
the iel.it. i I in a wood 

uh.it rewmbTlng a coffin, ond laid m the rat-- 
grove belonging to the family, where it was {dared In an 
upright position against the wall.— J/-'. 



mi Will ' . imni.nM 

.-..>■•> i" i k ui> a ■ i 

. -im, iWwii ■ ,- , it,? 

> i ..ii.l ' 
l,i i I, |a .11,.. 

vHsatt 

I nn(. 

Villi iniinril |in:' 

i lli« iltrwr ro»», 

".villi, |i, lili.l . 

Abov ,i my grass; I 

j i . . 

• • ilay, 

" v -hall .I... 

r...i. u .Inn auil JTfJT, 

yiiuii jmji" tiii hymn a) I 

The sd llir /Am.*, 

Anil vtuki'ji, wiiti ii idkIIi untl, 

Tl"' nil liUBh. 



Bints fn 

ir nl" 



Hnutu?,' a dint« Lo mo. 



• If 't fvthiif.. flir.l.r. '.1.7 I" Lam, Ih-il lil>» 

1'l.rf III 

' -o»4aar 
>!'ii ii tMTHin*. i.:rjnr#T» III «.lll nlll.l. •*•«. i 
... I. r W .I..", II.. « ,il Lmmu orolth h«M.a* 

ftluoil of »T our limil— rv 
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CntNEflE METrtOD OF PREeWim ■ ■ 
Eg*-- i ducks ore prepared in China so as to 

take half a pint i cypress-wood or bean-stalks 

(some use potash . wdered chal k 

two ounces of palvi rsc salt. This is welt' 

■ stroll r inti; .': in ill" tea., so as to form a paste, v. ith 
the eggs are entii I into an 

earthen fetael and bcraetieally sealed. 
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nearer Ihc period when we might enter into Hie dust and 
diii of real life — that we might gird up our loina in order 
to run with our exulting companions the all absorbing 
race for pleasure, and profit, and power, Alas! wtut a 
change has come over us since then. The dreaming and 
eathnrititlcboy — the castle-builder — the optimist — is now 
sobered down inlo the plain, practical, common-place man. 
We almost doubt our intellectual and moral identity. 
Yet memory tells us that, changed though we l>e, wc are 
still the same. The same human being who feels thoughts 
of seriousness and sorrow fill his heart at the dawning of 
the first day of the year, is the same merry-hearted crea- 
ture who long: years ago welcomed its approach with mirth 
oud music. 

' Whan flr*i am scanty years »rc told, 
Ii BovaB Uke pastime to grow old ; 
Aiwl as yonlh count* lli» 'liiniiij links 
I hal time Itri.uinl liiui biii'ta SO 

■i »itli ihc i«k, hs littls ' 
BOW lianl thai chain nil! press St !»'•'.' 

It is on the northern side of the Tweed that the first day 

of the year is particularly observed as a season of social 

intercourse and festive enjoyment. But though the fir^t 

day of the year has long in Scotland been the high tide 

of kindly greetings and social intercourse, yet in one jmint 

it is as much observed in England. We refer especially 

to the ancient and time-honoured custom of friends, and 

relations, and lovers, giving gifts to each other at that 

glad season. No doubt presents and tokens of a/Fee l inn, 

Ubip's Offerings' and ' Forget Me Nots,' may be 

given at any time, and right it ii that it should be so; 

hut it is pleasant to think that there is, as it were, a sea- 
son set apart and consecrated by immemorial usage for" 
the bestowing of tokens of friendship and affection. '1 he 
value and nature of these gifts will, of course, be regulated 
by the circumstances and tastes of the givers. But 
whether costly or common, they arc vi&ible mini IV -ra- 
tions of friendship and love ; and however small may be 
their intrinsic value, they afford the feelings and affec- 
tions a tangible object •feWOMI U»J may rest. It is not 
the gift which sanctifies the nltar, neither is it the value 

which sanctifies the gift. It often happens that the t -;ft 
is but a poor and inadequate token of the giver's friend- 
ship or love; but here, as in the offerings of charity, the 
widow's mite will frequently he the representative of 
wanner and deeper feelings than the costly contributions 
Of Ibe great, 1 1 i» the feelings of the giver and the fa 1- 
tngi of the recipient which in truth invest a gift with ita 
priceless and unpurchaseable value. How many gift tare 



THE FIRST AND LAST DAYS OF THE 

YEAR. 
Tun first day of tho year brings with it many present 
enjoyments and pleasant anticipations to all. On this 
aide of the Tweed it ii a season of rest and rejoicing. The 
young are released from their tasks, and those in the 
rigour of life, to a certain extent, from their toils. It is 
a period of general social intercourse and joyful congratu- 
lations, mingled* oftentimes, no doubt, with feeling! of a 
tender and serious kind. The moral influence of Ihe 
season comes home, with its peculiar lesson, to the hearts 
and consciences of men. Each of us, individually, has 
entered upon a new year, and we naturally look forward 
to Ihc fair and untrodden future which lies before us 
mill the peculiar hopes and fears which take their com- 
plexion from our respective tastes and tempers, professions 

and pursuits. But how different are our feelings on the 
firet day of the year in youth, from those we experience in 
mature years. In the clear and unclouded morning of our 
existence, how we rejoiced in the advent of the first day 
(if the year. The mirth and music found a ready eciin in 
our hearts. Than was something pleasing in seeing 
festive groups of human beings, going about ■ it Ii bright 
faces, shaking each other vehemently by the hand, 
■Oil wishing each other a ' happy new year ; ' while there 
was in each happy homestead such stores of cakes and 
buns, so liberally bestowed by kind and hospitable hearts, 
that we often sorely lamented that there should bo but 

one day of such feasting and festivity in tho year. There 
was also on new-year's day a feeling of pride and import- 
ance that took possession of our hearts. We felt on that 
day that wo were older, if we were not wiser, than wc 
were twelve months before. We bad seen the old year 
gathered to it* fathers, but its departure, however it might 
affect the thoughtful and the old, caused us no regret. 
With the natural feelings of youth, we turned from the 
put to the future, and eagerly joined in the festivities 
that nshercd in the infant year. We loved to give it a 
warm welcome, for we felt, as wo did so, the pride of 
itj steal over us. Somehow or other we then took 
a pleasure in growing old. Youth was slighter! and passed 
over on all occasions. Its faults were magnified and its 
aspirations damped. Juvenility was always made a plea 

or pretext fur denying or delaying some present or pros- 
pective enjoyment. Hence we were eager to grow old — 
we sighed to escape from boyhood and to merge ourselves 

amongst the young men. Time seemed slow in its pro- gins) by our humble peasantry, and by large portions of 
press. It seemed as if we would never arrive at manhood, the industrious middle-classes in lb< C smmiHity, which, 
fhmfere it was that wc hailed with delight the advent ' intrinsically considered, are of little or no value 
of a ti.'W year, Mid rejoiced that we were drawing so much I what an amount of pure moral feeling has been n.'prc- 
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scntad by tbee g\(U, ami a lint a v, orld of holy and hippy 

almost 
all things le»» valuable, eonftv an additl i n tlie 

humblest offering • f fri.-i U ■■ 
hove passed «»ay since the gift was received, which 
.1 language i but the river and nci ivr knew 

or could interpret. Distance, also, may have given a 
l value to the gift. Countrici and continents, and 

'i kin- 
dred hearts, which, though distant fn hot Is 
the le I .'ftcnlinucs present wit li I 

It in.' v bo, Ilia' till 
• t value h. i. 
omc to tho 
n that the distant son 
tho green earl li la 1 1. 

■ Bcasou of Bl that the 

the tiring ;unl the dead. All U 

lit, Tho li 

ke cherished 
I boshed fot cur ; but then 

while we press it to our heart the grave fJOMt M< 
such an hour of Ion . 
when tlir- heart is full to OTcrflawi 
n ■ I lost, tli.it VI 
rial uf the dead, I 
ablo 

1 n. tit kll i 

• There arc Tew I 

land!, ■ n...t purely evil, say, without 

arootli I he profound 

troth contained ii I ■ ready re- 

in onery lean. The last gift irliich wo received 
iV.iin ,i beloved Mead—the [atl words vbich we heard 
'he lips of a til Itt-r nr mother— ! ; 

■ii the lips • i itiful and beloved 

■i — leave an Impression on the heart whl 

teed. Boroethlng a] in to thfl almost every 
■ell OB Utt last day of the year. However the 

r feelings a .>■ he rippled by the rui I 
and revalrj uioD, there a an under 

thought vbich I I .ind solemnised bj the 

reflections which the time and the sen- An- 

other leaf In r t • •• mysterious book ui time, inscribed «iili 
oharw ten 1 1 i id I grief and {Hon 
turned ovci : Much is there 

which is dark an I old give a i 

ronton 
in (bat truthful record. But II i 

rrit, and the re. L In ■ few 

hours we shall see llio close of ■ da) ka the 

ination uf another year. Anoth' 
is standing on to 

much nearer the land that he h far away. Yet 
■bile and we can say 

' I'm .I-,'', ms*. 

'•-r >-ar iMtk 4) 
Ami .i-..:.... . 

" nit in- fond saana; 

iif> j 
Gone with it- bin 

On the first day of the yen it is natural to induk 
•pleasures of hope.' On the last day of the •ear ii la 

equally solo indulge in the ' ideaauroaof men 

times, on the last night of ibe year, a bile seated en 

a circle of beloved friends, a i in the 

r inner chamber, the 
past has come ... ye have I.e. n borM oil the 

wing* of memory far away over all the | 100001 

of othe in i- guch i 

musings mingled with much thai ii unpleasant! it i- 

jratitudes 
a our friends— fa .sions in which we 



treated vvitti indifference and coldness by old familiar as- 
sociates— in remember being ri liculod and n 
those who have sat at meat with Ui 

,dl i lie wrath, and bitterness, and evil spesk- 
it, anil the 
, rlli to; the mil., 
words which, in momenta of anger, bay. 
and wounded I 

i for these hoi 
loved ua uol il death. If- is 
makes reti 
I This is, howet, 

ant and more prefitahlc to gaze OB the 
i a retro*] " 
of a singh 

alden I lie heart. W'lial 
f kindness have we e: 

friend?! How often h ive they, lh. 

ritli us when wc wept, and 

rv MM 
has cj| w a rcdrv-ntissj bee"' 

' li" paih of agist i roast «| 

* ildemi - ovci «l.c. h v c I. , .- . .1. \\ , h-. . : 

ijuict light of memory, It is ti.e rei 
thing;: i jiaat and mal, 

i reflected light upon t 

tho Let day ui the year !i 
u». Mournful n colli ctl 

the social board many who year after year were seated 
there. 

In ..ur I'.il'n 

use, 

' •■ of ate soar nil.' 

Id men. wll .v.-red with the • are- 

photie snoaj ; e ^4 

nf raanho ; aaaed away 

fill and whose presence made 

shady places of the earth, whoaa clear laughing vassal 
made melody in our lienrls and In our bomrslaads, tssf 
. bowed ii 



iwn; 
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BIOCBAPHICAt, HKETCHEt 

Ii FA'. A N 1> It E W FTJ 1. 

Tns gil ua are not I 

■ 1 to one class vi 

1 with in the liumbl 
tho highest walks of li | ihoae 

irned intellectual renown, have 
lowest nations. Without the 
ihout the patronage ai 

firiwitions, they, ' 
ioto ri 

I place among those who haw benefited 

..lures and promt 1 

In this class, thia hooonrah 

we mnsl place tlie osnu 
his privilege to receive in hi 
tion. His parenta were 
anything beyond the mere rudimei. 
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and yet, by diligence Mil perseverance, combined 
with rigorous powers, bo, in the course of his active and 
laborious life, not only wrote much, but wrote well. In- 
deed, he ha* loft behind him work* which d 
strength of intellect, as well as the most U 
works which will 1 the profound theologian 

as well a* by the humble and least educated Christian. 

This talented and excellent man was born on the Cth 
of February, 1734, at Wlcken. near Ely, Cambridgi 

nother'l maiden name was Philippa Gunton. She 
and her hin.ha.nd wero both the children of pious parents, 
whose forefather* had sutTercd much in the cause of reli- 
gion during the reign of Charles II. Fuller's father was 
a farmer — an occupation which, in those days, yielded Terr 
little emolument. But though his pa rents never possessed 
much worldly property, they were greatly esteemed In the 
plaee where i I, and enjoyed much domestic hap- 

piness. They had three sons,. Andre* the subject of this 
■ketch, John, and Robert, the two latter of whom followed 
their father's employment, and became pious and respect- 
able deacons in Baptist churches. 

Fuller followed the occupation i>f his father, till he was 
nearly twenty years of ape. Notwithstanding the instrnc- 
tions'which be received from his excellent -parent 
toe good example they set before bim, be was, at this 
period of his life, addicted both t ! and strew- 

ing. Me asjtribfj this to bis associating with a few care- 
less, wicked young men, who resided in the neighbour- 
hood ; and the fact should be noted alike by parents and 
children — by all, indeed, wbo with to see our youth walk- 
ing in the ways of religion and virtue. But previous to 
his relinquishing the occupation of a farrneV, a change for 
the better came over his mind, which produced a sanitary 
effect upon his future conduct. He attended, with his 

Earcnts, the Baptist church at Sohain, and having era- 
raced their views, he was baptised, and joined its com- 
munion. 

Several years sftcr this, the pastor of this church, Mr 
Ere, tendered his resignation, and for some lime they 
were without the services of a stated minister. Fuller, 
and a Mr Joseph Dyer, who was baptised along with bim, 

and who became One of his most intimate friends, occa- 
sionally conducted religious services in the chapel. \ fUa 
a time, the services devolved principally on Fuller, and 
eventually he was invited to become the stated 1 
This invitation he waa, though not without considerable 
difficulty, prevailed on to accept ; and notwithstanding the 
disadvantage of being minister in a place where he hail 
resided from bis infancy, and the defects of his early 
education, bo was much esteemed, and his services were 
greatly prized. He now became, a most devoted student 
of the ; examined for himself the great doc- 

trine* of the Christian faith, some of which ware being 
keenly discussed by the theologians of tbc day ; and lie 
waa not long pastor of the Baptist church r.l "»ohain till 
he showed, in his pulpit appearances and In bis published 
discourses, that be who bad recently left the plough was a 
man of great mental power, and a divine of the first pl an a 
About a year after Mr Fuller became pastor of the 
church at Sohain be married Miss Sarah Gardiner, dau rh- 
ter of Stephen Gardiner of Burwell. She was a member 
of the church, a lady of great good sense and of valuable 
domestic qualities. Sbortlj •Iter their union, they suf- 
fered considerably in consequence of t Bent in 
their worldly circumstances. The people of his ehargt 
were few in number, and tbc annual income he received 
from them did not exceed the pitiful sum of thirteen 
pounds sterling:. That be might ' owe no man anything,' 
and that he might provide for the wants of his wife and 
rising family, he at one time kept a shop and at another 
taught a sobool. But from all the sources bo did nut 
reafiio such a sum as prevented him making an annual 
inroad on the little property which he had »«•.■ 
Tioui to his marriage. Tbl .■•snarnt 
I much upon his spirits, unfitted him 
■of his pastoral duties, ami iiijnn i bodily 
he was ill these difficulties, and whilst 



he was labouring with a real and s fidelity for the welfare 
of nil charge that bag seldom been equalled, the church 
at Kettering invited him to become their minister. Mr 
Hall, the father of Robert Hall, of whom Mr Fuller says, 
4 he came seventy miles to my ordination, an. 
my father and friend to his death,' was the person that 

■ bfl suirgostion to the people of Kettering rep 
his translation. But though, in a pecuniary point of view' 
he needed a change, and though the invitation was most 

cordially given, ai etud tbe greatest cenadeoce 

to place in the opinioi , et such were his 

views of tbc pastoral oflice, that it was not. till after moch 
persuasion, and much earnest entreaty on the part of the 
church, and of ministers whom he highly esteemed, that 
he resigned bis connection with the congregation at Sobam, 
and went to Kettering. 

Mi Fuller removed to Kettering in October. 17 c '2. 
The first two years of his residence there passed away 
without anything worthy of particular notice. He was 
most diligent and faithful in the discharge of his minis- 
terial duties, and it was not long till the influence of hU 
character and talents began to be felt, not merely in the 
ten where he lived and by the people among whom lie 

laboured, but by the ministers of his own and ether re- 
ligious denominations with whom he came in ooottct. 
All regarded him as a man of decided totalled 
prudence, of sterling integrity — as one whose 1 
assistance were peculiarly valuable. 

Mr Fuller was not long in his new sphere of labour till 
be was tried with much domestic affliction. I 
of such a serious nature befel his youngest boy thai rbf 
some time his death was daily expected. Soon after he 
lost a very interest i irs from a narra- 

tive drawn up on the occasion by his esteemed friend I >r 
Ryland, and in 1702 he lost his dear wife Sarah Gardiner. 
This was tho most severe stroke of all. In any case it 
would have been a sore trial, hut there were circumstances 
connected with the event of such a melancholy nature as 
to render it. distressing in the highest degree. These cir- 
cumstances m must allow Fuller to relate himself: — 

He says, in a letter to her father, written itemed 
after her death, ' You bare heard, I suppose, before now 
thai nrj dearoompanloB bj 00 more. Abotrl the beginning 

of June she was seized with hysterical affections, which 
for a time deprived her of her senses. In about a neck 
she recovered, and seemed better; but soon relapsed 
again, and in the months of July and August, a vc-i 
intervals excepted, she was constantly deranged. In this 
unhappy state, her attention generally turned upon some 
one object of distress: sometimes that she had lost 1, 1 
children: sometimes that she should taae me; 
times she hung upon my neck weeping, for that I w«\ 
going to die and leave bcr; at other times she si 
are not my husband. . . . Poor soul! for the last 
, these and similar notions have rendered her more 
miserable than I am aide to describe. She was persu 
she was not at hnine, and that she was among strut 
Often she would say to me. with a coumteuanco ot 
pressiblc anguish, ' This Is not my home. V 

not ray husli.'itul. . . . These are nol my children, 

. . . Where am I now? 1 am lost, I am 1 
In this strain abc mold be frequently walking op" and 
down from room I bemoaning herself without a 

tear to relieve her, wringing her hands, just looking up- 
wards and then downwards in all the attitude* of wild 
despair. Though she seemed not to know the children 
about her, yet she had a keen and lively remenibra: 
those that were taken away, tine day when I was gone 
out for the air, she •enl Ml "f the hi Me. The servant, 
missing ber. immediately followed, and found her in the 
grave-yard looking at the gravis of b»r children. She 
said nothing, but with a bitterness of soul pointed the 

servant's to 'be wall, where the name of one of them, 

who was hnri'-d in 1783, w«s cut in the stone. Then 
turning to the graves of the other children, in an agony, 
.,]„. B ,.|, 1 .k off the long grass whii 

grown over tho not ltoncs, and read the inscriptions with 
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silent anguish, alternately looking at tbe unmet and at 

I >ne».' 

Puller continued in this state fur a considerable 

•utit *liicli bar bnsjbaiid gives of some of 

the scenes which he ■ I hi I 

iteran. sing, hut over these *•• nui-l 

draw a veil. Death llll Ifllrnfl a her sufferings, and 

.1, to iodic extent, the grief, the anguish, 
bad for months pressed upon the spirit of ber 

• '11 this occasion his conduct was - 

lure been npectcd. He acted like a Christian. 

, a, in the letter from which we bare already quoted, 

' I haw i b? thankful for her removal i however 

loo may affect my present feelings, it may be 

.-■':•'* Wt h to her and to me. Had 

she continued in the same state of mind, which ii 

all improbable, this would have been a thousand times 

worse than death.' 

following lines, which be penned shortly after her 
I, and the Inst stanza of which he designed to el 
apon her tombstone, show bow much he was affect ol by 

iitj and also how much he was comforted under 
U;- 

• I whoetTrwhUo wb< M.-'-M »illi • 
Willi loyt thai mevtra nil lli° 111' of III 
And «he.l * cheerful liylit aa all iMssti lojnl, 

mourn my ilsyw in pram i 
Thsra one* flld Uva • limit in m aw 1 1 «» ; 

| Ipti I In turn ; 

Jtei i lai rri,<fK 

my UiBT9.ur mis III* -hi 'Mill li> r on ii 
!<»ni tin left 
ill A, siitl lo scne nl 
Tli- I 

Kov In I b life * llMrt s 

Tli# anxious tonl. relense-1 from leora ■nil woe*, 
I In', found lie r homo, ber cLililrt n. mil her Go,l.' 

It is obvious that the trials of Mr Fuller were neither 
few nor NBaU, Iudced, they were audi as would have 
tinneru'd lii'-' moat Of men, and unfitted I hem for a time 
(tar the performance of their pastoral duties. Hut it was 
Otherwise with Liim. Not only do we find him labouring 
ns diligently and as acceptably as before ainon, 
members of his attached floe];, but forming and maturing; 
schemes ol more extensive usefulness. His attention was 
nUthis time specially directed to the state of the heathen 
(rorld ; and ho and a few friends of kindred Spirit, among 
ncrahte Carey, formed the ' Baptist So- 
ciety for tbe Propagation of the Gospel/ The first meet- 
ing of Ibis association was held at Kettering, in i.'etober, 

1792, In fvinuis yrere few, the Bnit fear's contributions 

amounted only to £13, 2s. Cd., and the object C< 
plated by its founders seemed to many Utopian in Uw BX- 
Urine. But Fuller and his philanthropic Utoctlti 

i-couraged. They persevered in their noble 
enterprise, and that association, which had so small and 

M LflauspieJ 'ii'iiceuient, has beflD the means of 

circulating tho New Testament in more than twenty dif- 
ferent languages, and the whole Bible in six. It has, 
ide known the doctrines of tbe Christian faith 
usaodfl in i li>' cosmtrj as well as amongst the Negro 

Eltioo of the West Indies. Of this society Fuller may 
: to have been the mainspring; to it he dffvi 
his energies, and in premoUog its objects he injured his 
bc«h> rificed hi* life. 

Tbe difficulties ciir.-wntered by this association at the 
. After their first missionaries, Messrs 
and Thomas, were fitted out and scut on board a 
vesselTur India— indeed after they had set sail — they were 
compelled to disembark, because then bad not rsessved an 

Order from the East India Company. This was a severe 
blow to Fuller, as appears from the following note lo Dr 
Ityland, opt of the projectors of the mission : — ' Perhaps 
far B) has written to you. We are all undone! I am 
i, deep]; grieved, I am afraid leave will never be 
obtained now for Carey or any other, and the adventure 
seems to bu lost." Tbey eventually obtained permission 
tUm the Danish government to form a station at Sc- 
ramporc; and soon after, the missionaries embarked in 

. r» — :.«. 1 e._ „. _ . »..--•-, t ■». .. 



nddp If with redoubled ardour to tsM 

motion of I !s of the mission it i 

along wilii Rational duties, pp/itd XI* OR 

his bodily frame, and occasioned a paralytic affects 
very serious an d alarming description . KfUt bis re< 

he was unable for a time to go from home orcasj 

active duty; bnt though co: ■■: bouse, not 

mind nor his pen were idle. In this 

1 Calvinistic and 

best of his polemical writings, of which II 

it was the most decisive confutati 

that bad appeared, and that it would be read 

as a pamphlet of the day but for ye»r:> 

In December, 17M, >Ir Fall i Am 

daughter of the T\ev. \V. I 

'i at Maulden, near AmplhiU, a union «!. 
followed by great domestic haj pinrss, nnd which 

The rn: 

year. Indeed its principal basin 
volved upon him. He 

the missionaries abroad and with friends it I 
took repeated journeys to E 
many parts of England, ' to 

sent support and 

I more 
in conscqui". 

views o religious questions v. 

occupying a considerable share of public alien 1 

which led him into conitant 

1 and advocated different sentiment*, 
addition to al! this labour and annoyance, li< 
tbe cause of the Institution with toe great of tl 
with cabinet ministers, aui! 
East India directors. He bad (o j I 

If of the men who hod agi . forth 

benevolent enterprise, not that they i 
exclusive privilege, but simply that they migh 
legal passage to India, ami thai the] 
inn of the colonial government. 
I j and to obtain this, many a | 
t rs, and ma ny a 
to | ut. forth in reply to the caluuini" : 
against the object of tbe mission. Tl 
and mental, which lie underwent at i 

ition was long contiui: t easy for 

to estimate. 

In the year 1799, Mr Fuller made a ten 
to advocate the c . 

and (i'lasgow, as well ai in the other places 
was listened to by numerous and all 
Five thousand people soniet i,i, a 

sands went away unable to hear In »eh 

every erenin r luring his journey, and collected 
of £000. The religious community of & 

i delighted with 
as soon as possible. With this r 
wards complied, when luall 

and his success in regard to the mission a" 
as befurc. 

Whilst he was thus engrossed with the aflai 
mission, his early friend and coad 
Rev. Samuel Pearce, of whom he shortly aftpnrn 
a most interesting life, died. 'J! 
him, and for a time he was frreal 
About this time too, I 

was sorely tried by the irregulai 
duet of his son Robert. This young man was 
apprentice in a warehouse in London, but so 
was he, that he was obliged to leave that em 
He then entered the army, but ol la dm 

the ground of his being an apprentice. Soon 
enlisted into the marines, but w;is liber 
efforts. After this, the wayward youth became 
seafaring life, and a merchant ship was pror 
but, before he could join the vessel, he 
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many a painful vicissitude, be died off Lisbon, of a linger- 
ing illness, in March, 1809. The griff of mind endured 
by the pious parent in consequence of (bo instability and 
irregularity of Lis ton, can only be fully realized by those 
who have been similarly tried. At this time, indeed, 
lie seems to have been occasionally in a state bordering 
on derangement; and yet there were intervals when bis 
ct was as rigorous, and his pen as ready, as it tqw 
previous period of bil hi.tory. It vat when be was thus 
tried that be wrote his small but valuable work, entitled 
'The Backslider ; ' his celebrated treatise to behalf of 
' iiristiau religion, entitled, 'The Gospel its owu 
Witness;' his Kxpository Discourses on the Book of 
i % and other minor pieces. 
The name of Foliar was now known throughout the 
greater part of Christendom, and his publications vera 
eagerly sought after, and highly valued. Nowhere, per- 
haps, were his character and talents more appreciated, 
or his writings rnoro extensively etaMhUed, than in the 
United States of America. Asa proof of the estimation 
in which he was held in that country, the College of New 

Jersey, and afterwards the corporation of Yale College, 
over which the celebrated l)r Dwiglit presided, conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. But though 
ho well deserved the honour, yet such was his modesty, 
that in both cases he respectfully declined it, alleging ns 
the reason, his deficiency of tho3s literary qualLhV. 
and bis convielion that such distinctions in conncii 
11 were injurious. 

In lftlH, Mr Fuller ri.iited Ireland, where ho plied 
with his usual zeal and ability the cause of the mission. 
On his return he published a pamphlet, under the title of 
iks on the State of the Baptist Churches in Ire- 
land,' which created a considerable sensation, and was the 
means of counteracting certain errors in doctrine which 
then prevailed. In 1805, and again in 1808, tho affairs 
of the mission were in such a state, that he required to 
make /urluer demands on the generosity of bis friends in 
Scotland. His labours at-this time were Very great. In 
six weeks he travelled 1200 miles; frequently for nights 
together ho was never in bed ; and when one remembers 
the very different means of conveyance which could then 
bo had, both as regards time and comfort, compared to 
what we now enjoy, the distance travelled over, and the 
work done, appears vast indeed. But his efforts in Scot- 
land on this, as well as on former occasions, van not in 
*ain. He collected on lint tour no less than £2000. 

In consequence of these labours his health was severely 
affected ; but he was in a more joyous stale of mind than 
he had been for some time previously, in consequence of 
his success and the prosperous state of the mission. But 

there is often a cloud after the brightest sunshine ; and it 
itwassowith Fuller. The close of the year brought him 
the melancholy tidings of the destruction of the printing 
establishment at Sarampore by fire; tho estimated loss 
£12,000. He was on a missionary tour to Norfolk 
when he received the painful intelligence. He was much 

•fleeted ; but he was not the man to give up the work on 
account of such a calamity, great though it was, lie 
hastened home, prepared and sent forth an appeal to the 
religious community; and so cheerfully and liberally was 
that appeal responded to, both in this country and 
America, that, in the course of a few weeks, a greater sum 
•as realized than was adequate to meet the loss. 

From this time till lwU.he prosecuted bis ministerial 
labours at Kettering, and exerted himself in behalf of the 
mission with all bis former ardour and ability. During 
this period, an occasional pamphlet came from his pen, 
the most important of which was ' An Apology for the 
late Christian Missions to India,' being an answer to cer- 
tain statements made by interested parties connected 
with the Kast India Company's Service. This summer, 
he renewed his missionary tour through several of the 
midland counties, and resided in London fur the purpose 
of making certain arrangements wills the East India 
Director* for the passage of oua of the missionaries to 
Serampore. The fatigue which be endured in fulfilling' 



these cngagenienls weakened him greatly, and for a time 

he was laid aside from active duty. But he could i 

be idle. Though in feeble health, he often sat at hfl 
desk ten and twelve hours a-day. Lie published :n rapid 
succession a volume of ' Sermons,* an ' Exposition of 
the Book of Revelations," and an admirable lett. r 00 
' Communion.' Being somewhat rccniireil, he v. 
London in the month of December, and di lil 

SDwcrful discourse in behalf of the British and Ft 
lible Society. This was one of the noblest appeal 
he ever made. His friends saw him and heard him, with 
feelings of joy and sadness, for it was the impression of 
all present that they would never see his face again. 
Their fears were realized; from this time his health 
gradually declined, and he seldom took part in any public 
service, eveu at homo. He preached for the last time on 
the 2d April, and dispensed the sacrament to his 1» 
flock. A change of scene and air was recommended, and 
arrangements were made for his departure. But, alas, 
it was too late! be could not be removed. He became 
weaker and weaker, and on the 7th May, in the presence 
of the most of his family, be breathed his last. 

Thus died this eminent man and fuithl'ul Bin! 
He R as sixty-two years of age— not an old man in point of 
years, but old in respect of bodily vigour, and the amount. 
of work performed. His death spread a gioom, not merely 
over his own connexion, but the whole NttgiOtU 01111- 
munity. Ministers of all denominations, some of them 
from a great distance, came uninvited to attend bis 
funeral, and pay to his remains the last tribute of r es pect. 
The crowd on the occasion was immense ; the sorrow 
di-cp and unusual. The scene was most affecting. Reli- 
gious services were conducted in bis own chapel. Robert 
Hall delivered the funeral oration, after which the body 
was interred in the bury tog-ground adjoining the place 
of worship. 

His bereaved flock erected a tomb over his remains, 
and also placed a tablet to his memory, trj of that 

pulpit from which be had so oftenand admirably dis- 
coursed. The inscription put upon it was honourable to 
th em, though no more than was due to the memon of such 
a man. For Fuller was no common person. He was a 
man of great mental vigour, of strong judgment, of con- 
summate prudence, of unwearied diligence, of undaunted 
firmness, and of keen principles. He was, as his numerous 
writings testify, a man of great originality of thought, of 
decided genius, and, above all, of ardent and cnligbLcr.cd 
piety. 

Mr Fuller's preaching was always interesting, and ex- 
ceedingly instructive. He delighted in expository re- 
Btarl ; be had a peculiar power of stating with clearness 
and force the doctrines of Scripture. His audience could 
scarcely mistake him, so well did he understand th 
ject himself, and so distinctly could he give exprc^- 
lii-s sentiments. He was not what is termed an eloquent 
speaker, but he was a speaker who commanded attention, 
no matter whether be addressed the learned or the illi- 
terate. According to the testimony of Dr Neuman, ' a 
spontaneous homage was paid to him by persons of all 
ranks and degrees. Men of education and learning, men 
of distinction in wealth and office, tho poor and illiterate, 
Christians, in Ihe establishment and out of it, of all deno- 
minations, hung delighted on bis lips.' 

But it was chiefly as a writer that Mr Fuller excelled. 
Without the advantage of a liberal education, he had 
great case, and great accuracy in expressing his 
incuts. His style is always clear, often vigorous and 
emphatic. His writings are voluminous; they form a 
valuable acquisition to our theological literature ; and it 
is not too much to say, that his name and his writings will 
continue to hold a principal place among the most croi- 

: British divines. It will be long, indeed, 1 
the religious world cease to hold in affectionate and grate- 
ful recollection the memory of Andrew Fuller. 

His intimate friend, the' Rev. Robert Hall, ha-, 
the following testimony to his memory, with wbl 
shall close this sketch :— 
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• J e i i 'V.i in from ei pressing in a few words the 
Mntimefltl of affectionate rev I alwats 

ion while living, anil cherish 
mm thai I to; a man whose saga- 

to penetrate lo thedop v sub- 

(rct he explored ; pi inns wire so powerful and 

iiniuran, thai what was luaueliiite and original, appeared 
easy and perspicuous in bit 
band! ; mi Iks !''-"' 

■ 

of early edn- 

in among the religious 

and genius 
M . - 1" . • I ' 

illli'.'l , III ••. Ili> fiilr-llls : i|). Ills 

. Ill* ,ir,l'iit ill t.iclj in • 

iii -ui). I lo India, to which lie most 

ii.' bad nothing nxkli 
■•it to ever] 
he brought all ilia powcts 
I ' I if be 

m than Ibe 
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RA II I) LBS IN tOH I" 

i oASIiKXS. 

I'n* Zoological Garden* form now at pleasant a prome- 
aa London baa to present to native* <>r sir 
are two Ml tbe kind about tbe mo- 

ths gardens of tbe Zoological £ 

the Urgent"! Park, anil Ifcos i to* Surrey side 

of il" The former, however, are the moat 

inent and extensive, and we shall content ourselves 
i sketch of the wonder* offered by these to the eye 

spectator. They oceupv a lai itid are 

1 into two parts by one of the dl ic park, 

' which a eonnertinir tunnel passes. A simple way 

li tin* spot is, to leave l bj any of tbe 

inaoa on the llampstrad line, and you soon come 

ni^-li !.. the 'I astro*] iliiiiii.iii'in. By the by, we cannot 

help |.'iftini.' down hero won) strath us ai r.itinT a good 

lit, and which fell in owvar while we were passing 

on foot in this same. Hampstrnd direction. It was our 

■ a Urge board, with the word* 
thereon Inieribed— ' Way to Chalk Farm. Chalk Farm 
Inn and Tavern, dinner* and suppers, tee.' — or wards 
nearly tat. What! thought we, if tl 

■ i many duels have been I 

Tin- vry Chalk Farm immortalized by Byron as tbe 

scene where Jeffrey and Moore were intent on combat, 

bBt| »s he s.iys. with lead lets pistols? The temptation 

(■•■ torn aside and see thia spot was too strong to be with- 

and we passed along towards it, observing tbe 

thai a railway line had caused many yet unfinished 

changes to be set on fool all around. Suddenly, when 

cattt*, and while we began to wonder 

the duellists usually took their stand, a placard 

caught our eye ; and what," of all words in the world, did 

Mali maij it! that hen.' A 

of laughter, open art < I -ed, followed kUa 

discovery. We at first seriously behoved that some 

wag had been thus attempting to convey Ids impressions 

liny the doels so common at Chiilfe Farm, i in 

■ound, however, we became sensible that the 

ional. and that actual, material, and 

rubbish' wast in view, when the peiuiiintuu to 

- shoot it here,' or, in other words, to lay it down, was 

placard. Still the la waggery bad 

to u« all trie amusement of an admiral 

From this digression we return to the iiumctbV 



; jeet of the Zoological Gardens. Be.. 
' drive in tl ■ main 

entrance-gate to the collection, and then pay toe shil- 
ling, another procuring roo, it roa choose, t i n 
I br uselen 
ns and arransemenis o nodgh 

for the reader to know, that they are Unlet:. 
j with shrubs, and interspersed with garden-pint*, aa alto 

I .-, with 
| ponds and pools I . are lo be font- 

herd over the whole Ji wrier, 

I the b»st way will be lo quote a tew Items in the i 
j list of the arrangements :— • Knlranee Imbrr ; in 
dromedary Imiuw ; poad fo 
tie birth : v. ■ Stc. ; larp;n a' 

sloth -bear'* den ; yard and shed for di 
i swans, Ike. ; polar bear's den an- 1 

; otter easy I; refreshment room: 

er and mandarin lei}, 

beaver pond; elephant house; elephants' padktoafc 

and jHmd ; peccary sties ; tapira' house ; giraffe, bouse sod 

k.' 

•re preface, let its to the gerdeee 
ami Um animals lodge The elephant la. for 

is reasons, entitled to precedent* In th.i. 
.penally lor the two qualities of super? 1 
ill k and unequalled menial sag., 
two»pe<imen*iif theracein thefl.H he largestiaa 

me indeed, being of 1 1 • •- Indian stock, and 
ihe finest sample 

our own chance to see. As yon n 

closed paddock, in which be takea ihe »ir when heehaws 
to quit his ■ 

1 1 1 i 1 1 -r bo before yon, and not a mass merely of heaped of 
i,l. kv .day, which, in clour, tli* animal pi 
tumbles. But the long dependent trunk, and 
quiet rye, become ml! defined on a closer *l 
you have gone very near to him, yon will almost r. . 
observe the said proboscis to rise slowly, and project itself 
eorvingly towards your own person, as if the I 
wished le you in a loving embrace. In reality 

the poor fellow is but seeking an alma of pinirerbread or 
biscuit. However, as yon will probablt 
hands with his trunk, and step back, the proboscis will 
then be directed in all likelihood to tbe grou 
will notice with admiration bow easily ihi 
flexible instrument, with its fin..- sreaacs. cm 

pick up tbe most minute particles of vegetable refuse, 
acting, through its uncommon sensibility, and the aid 
douttJeas of smell, as if wholly independent of tbe help 
of Iho eye*. Watch a little longer, and tbe animal 
movea. Yon scarcely know whether a tease of the a* 
I.. u tiding or the ridiculous predominates at the tight. 
The vast magnitude of the creature at*.,.- > a sort 

of majesty to its slow movements ; but you are likely, if 
you observe bis gait for a time, and the lamp-pu 
uniformity of the inflexible limbs, with the flat feet, to be 
pot in mind of Mr Bumble at the head of a parish) pro- 
cession. Or, yon may say, 

' HV lookeil like nn AMerman tnio*,* a usta, 
wiu» has «voty trappings erooji.i 

All the vastitti'l of Jack, aa thia elephai 
not in our own case, we own, prevent such a feeling of 
the ludicrous from rising uppermost. Tbe animal Is of * 
considerable age, being at least twenty-f"iir M twenty- lire 
years old. Think of his swallow— of I 
good reader ! We learn that, t be daily rations vf Jj. 
male elephant, are a truss and a half of hay, for! 
pounds of Swedish turnips, a mash eoDsbtlsaa; of three 
tied rice and half a bushel of brass, ten pounds 
of sea-biscuit, a bushel of chaff, a bundle of straw for bis 
bed, weighing a I tout. iliirty-Mx pounds, winch be aaoally 
eats by tbe morning, and thirty-six pails of water. Betidaw 
this, he collects no small portion of savoury alms from 
lie. Tariffs must affect Jack exnatidei 
Tbe smaller and female elephant need not del < 
Let as then visit cauin animals itanding in a laiwe 
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building not.far apart from our groat friend w ith i 
boscis, "mi which animals next deserve mention for ■ 
rari'lr of reason- cards or giraffes 

• i tli.- .sain.- liiil'lijiu- with tai creature approaching 

neareit to man in structure, the ourang-outuug or 
piom, TLo giraffes an strain: -I;, formed | their im- 
mense height from head to hoof, not much less than 
ne wiih wonder, while l heir long 
scraggy uccks, aud backs angled at about forty-five de- 
I aJf 4 wdm t'i tbe ridicuioas, 
as in the r!" so. But the giraffes arc »o pretiily 

spotted with brown on a white or light dun ground, their 
looks, are so mild and gentle, and their not ao soft and 
clear, that ttba) are pleasant to babcM. The sweetest of 
here is the youngest, one of two which the elder 
pair hate given birth to. The |MtHl food of these crea- 
is cut grass, placed jn a manger, but the natural 
food is chiefly green leaves, to attain which the great 
( has been providentially bestowed. Another object 
for which the lofty stature is given, is the preservation of 
the animal from, its enemies, the lion and the tiger being 
the most deadly of these. On flat grand the giraffe 
commands a vast range of prospect, and can discern the 
danger afar j but the lion t<> n invents the timid 

browner on the leave*, by watching for liim at nrinai 
and pools, and bounding upon his shoulders ere I 
DM hil long limbs lor M line. Then comm . 
German poet has recorded inverse as the ' lion-rid".' 

The affrighted camelopunl flies at a pace far exceeding 

of the swiftest horse, but the terrible rider 
his seat with claws sunken into iho neck of the victim, 
and, using by degrees his fearful fanes, tucks the blood 
and gnaws the flesh of (be fiuritive, till the latter sinks 
ground, utterly exhausted, and an easy prey to the 
I - The thought of such a ride is indeed a stimulant 
poetical fancy. The doings of the Old Man of the 
unclotu adhesion to the shoulders of Sin- 
b.i 1 used to give our boyhood ugly dreams, seem as nothing 
t.i ili" fatal ride of the lion, draining in his course the 
*>d of the agonized giraffe ! 
The giraffes have a. strange companion, though sepa- 
I. . Lo ! there he is, the chimpanzee, black in 
the coat ing, wi th broad cheeks, in beiph t between throe and 
four feet, and altogether, as zoologists aver, tbe creature 
nearest to man in construction. Observe him ; be is favour- 
ing you with a little ground-and-lofly tumbling, using his 
transverse pole to operate upon. Now be lies flat BJWO hi? 
hack, and elevating his four hands — for the gentleman is 
quadniinanous — into the air, he converts himself into a 
of pyramid by clapping them all together; and 
throwing back, his head, he ukl you to admire h. 
tud*. New be begins to shuttle, and clap his four bands 
her, as if applaudibg his own doings. Anon, he is 
top of bis pole, scratching his. bead, and looking at 
itb au absurd sort of humau gravity, which is almost 
ig. We do not believe with Lord Mon- 
iior of t lie Vestiges of Natural Crc.it ion, 
that mankind sprung from monkeys, and have only lost 
tbeir tail* by a law of progressive development; Ml M 
see in this ourang-outang so close • similarity to our race 
in many points, that we own we should feel as if wc were 
committing an act of murder in destroying one of them. 

if tht-m are rare • yet we remember of I 
rious fibber, who, OB being asked if he ever saw any thing 
to match the laice monkey of a travelling collection— 
Ling like thai ?' cried he. with scorn ; 'why, 
l *-»•. in the army, I seed hundreds of er img a o t m u 
in the forest at Vindsor ! ' — a fact, wo believe, totally un- 
known to llw royal inhabitants of that region. 

it is natural to turn to Hie build- 
ing ill the gardens, whore the common apes and monkeys 
are all boused t> ring, we were startled 

Hv a ilwp ban gToan. Thinking I .cooly 

I in throat, we looked around, but saw I 

ttetpt a perfect ' wilderness of monkeys,' of all 
ealears, and forms. Again the croan itirtled u«. and we 
ant In 1 Ihel if proceeded from an aged gentleman of Iho 



■imiona race, it ho seemed to have something heavy en his 
Else, 'whj shoul.1 be fall into so deep an oh i" 

MyiiB ltomeo and Jnlicl. However, laf us 
tnind I m about, and recommend to the 

visiters to U* by ull moans to spend 

ten minutes among the monkc.<. The crave canning of 
their countenances, the restless agility which some of them 
he staid deportment of ethers, who, seated on 
a pole with dependent limbs, seem to muse on the 

iigs — these will arr«t the gamer's atten- 
tion, and strike him as strangely caricaturing humanity. 
Away we go from these monkeys, who, to speak the 
troth, mull .to tlic cages of the great carni- 

vorous creatures. Of the lion and lioness there are good 
specimens, the lion beinjja fins yonng male, not yet come 

to his full growth. His mate is older, and has produced 
young ones. The tiger is of tbo Bengal stock, very 
juvenile, but likely to grow into a splendid specimen n 
the race. 01 there are several, beautiful but 

somewhat small. Commend us, however, for a truly 
noble foil-grown sample of its kind to tbe white or 1'olar 
bear, a huge creature, which looks as if it could eat up a 
whole whaling-boat's crew at a meal. The restless hyenas 
are good examples of their genus, bur these brutes are at 
all iim.'i ul-Iv, and some late travellers say that they are 
cowards. But, if we go on enumerating in detail alter 
this fashion, where shall we end? Shall we discuss all 
particulars respecting the otter, which is in a pond with 
a house attached to it, and over which is the ominous 
placard, ' Take care! the utter bites!" Or shall we take 
the reader into the region of the deer and antelopes, rich 
in specimens to a remarkable degree P Perhaps be 
rather choose an introduction to the eagles, of which rave 
there are some splendid specimens, the favourite, to our 
taste, being one of the large golden eagles. The rhino- 
ceros, possibly, would please others, being decidedly the 
finest sample of tbe tribe known in Europe of late days. 
It appears to our eyes like a monstrously Ul-fi 
cow. with a fonl and strangely wrinkled hide, thongi 
there bo a sign of danger about the one born — how dif- 
ferent from that of the fabulous unieorn of our nat 

The rhinoceros has a fair appetite. His dally 
allowance is forty-two pounds clover bay, thirty-ail 
ponnds of straw, forty pounds of Swedish turnips » mash 
pounds of boiled rice and half a bushel 
of bra*, and ten gallons of water. Or would our readers 
like to turn to the aquatic birds ? among whom they will 
Mud what the Latins held to be an impossibility, 

■ Kara avis In I r irao.' 

They will find there Nark sunns, and many a beautiful 
specimen, besides, of the swan, goose, and duck tribes. 
Not baa n ii b tlo- cei,r, ,.f land birds, whether I 

of plonage I ymsidered "r musical qualities. There i* 

a fine museum, moreover, of stuffed animals, skeletons, 
and similar zoological preparations. 

But we feel that it would be a waste of time to enter 
further into the niinutiir. of this exhibition. We have 
said enough to satisfy all within our circle of readers, 
that tbeir curios it v will be fully gratified by a visit, r. 
Zoolo-ri i> ben il may be their hap to repair to 

tbo Ureal Metropolis. 



TUT, MYSTERIOUS STATE-ROOM; 

X TALE OV THE MlStlgSlFFI. 
n» J. H. Ixgmuiv, E«o. Author of ' tafitte,' Me. 

• p.ims men, Us add, i\rt love rah »r*iUa 
O' eacli day « acts in foregone mclil dream**: 

S> ?IV* I'l '>,-' Illipp<!f Ho; I*. I lu.l -..■Till" BhadeW S'l ' -'"''"'"■ 

Amotco tbe numerooswildand thrillingromanres of which 
the valley of the South-west has been so often the scene, 
and whi.ii have, hitherto, escaped the a-tidio-ua pen 

and story writer, is the one which I hara ehosen 
for the subject of the feliowing ata-Scta, Thoogl 
strictly Rsdcliffean In its tone and aspect— for thei 
lea and dungeons thereaway, In which to lay ' 
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chapter* — jret it may involve sufficient of the romantic to 

le it to preservation. 

It in one of those autumnal evenings of Dm South 

when heaven itself Mewed to have descended and en- 

ibrened herself with banners of fire and crimson, aiid 

■■is of golden light, upon the piles of gorgeous clouds 
that l»r heaped up iu tlie Went, a mass of glory and iptaD- 

too Intense for the eye to gaxe upon. The m 
flood of the Mississippi rolled on. I From it- data 

and steely surface a hue like purple. The centurial trees 

that lined iu shores were gentl) waring their oean sur- 
face — the red sunlight glancing along tli'.'ir gree 
billowy topi aa if from wave to wave of a vast and heaving 
A small but beautiful city, roof rising above roof, 
le above terr.icr. nitli tree- Mly mingling 

with, exposing, and half concealing, the white dm 
slept upon the bJU-sida f..< ing the west. A rich roseate 
tint wa» tnflbsed «rr it, and the r*d fire from the 

sun illumined its windows, so thot it looked like a 
flames; each dwelling u smouldering furnace witb 
nil turning « i i It smokeless, unconsuming conflu.. 
Such it seemed indeed to bo to our eyes, as we approached 
ii from the Math, on board that most Imperial steamer, 

Impress. Bl erj passenger stood on deck, en i 
with unlimited expressions of admiral I e ma- 

gical and gorgeous scene i not rven excepting the ruder 

in of tin- motley and diverse assemblage that com- 

■ our number, many of whose faces were animated 

with Dm rajojnBOBl which etet simple and uncultivated 

tuts is ever ready to adminstor to every man who will 

to its influence. 

We had left New Orleans the morning before with a 

large and an agreeable party of passengers, and we were 

to stop at Vicksburg, the city before us, to take in another, 

for whom the best, because it was the largest and stera- 

bad been reserved to tin-, time. 'Here 

i, therefore, among a levy of lovely women on board, 

married and single, who had been particularly anxious to 

ible room for some of their own party, 

itainablc, not a lit tie curiosity 

to learn who the Individual was l lint had thought him 

•elf of so much in portanee as to send to New Orleans 

to prc-engago a passage, and the beat sccomniodations. 

Among these ladies were two remarkably lovely 

eonahw, on their passage to Lexington, of which beautiful 

city one was a resident ; the other being a native of 

Louisiana, and on her way to moke her cousin a visit. 

Thai were nodal the protection of the charming Kcn- 

tucki.nti's father, a line old gentleman, and an admirable 

f the high chivahric school, characteristic of 

be life and joy of our cabin party ; 

and seldom bis Heaven given, such charms, to please, and 

to win. Never were two young ladies so ilif- 

iu person, who were so like in spirit. The elder 

i, Louise Clavlcre, was a Creole of proud I 

1 1 it beauty did i in the chaste yet 

ious outline of lei- face; nor in the round and 

'k and throat; nor in the majestic 

of her neck and superb bust : nor iu the sweet roa- 

M were the 
bionics; and setting of the shapely casket 
it and Intel! L She 

■tod to love and dispense joy and happi- 
ness. I." i and jofty feeling dwelt in ber 
ss and pity filled her glorious eyes, ready 
Id their sympathy. She was a woman whose fate 
sed to be unalloyedly happy, or unalloycdly • 
able— who would love when her heart should be interested, 
either good or evil, and love with undying devotion. Her 
BOOain, • , was, on the contrary, a sweet, graceful, 
bulling blondi, with a frank, open face, a bright blue 
eye, long, soft brown bair, a mischievous pouting mouth, 
and a cheek like the bridal of tbe lily and rose Her 
figure was petite, and her motions free and light as the 
doe in its wild freedom. 1 : as twentr, but she 
was two years yovnnr, and not so tall by three > 
.She was a true child of nature. She was guileless as a child. 



I could not but sigh as I gated on her joyous anl tuaii 

■Ii one could read her I all its eao. 

Iwok, to think how soon care and sorrow 
would trace their lines and shadows up If bstrt 

seemed to be full I 

risible- a shade of thoi 
I perceived, ..< times; and I observed that her bright lip* 
would sometimes gnsttlv compress when in repose, as ir, 
beneath all her sweet and gentle grace, she possessed a 
quick and sensitive; and one which, if called Into 
exercise by a generous appeal t" I 

act with decision and prompt detenminu ild sic 

that she possessed no moral fear; that her soul was coura- 
Ll i. thai the gi otlcit and no I women 

•:oinetirncs present opposites in their eompositi. 

: i nines* and decision of character are oftener united 
Irish physical power; in woman it is usually reversed. 
Geneve ■ banting girl of sevea- 

had a bold and fearless spirit. Hi 
encchad flowed fromherbcart asilssoui earcety 

knew that she possessed a spirit— a spirit t b at , wbam ooea 
called into action, would unfold to bee a new power and 
character, of which she knew- not she was tbe possessor. 
\\ ,. ncre about a league from tbe town, when tlie cap- 
tain, wl.o was a finc-hearled, gahV ia, came aft 
to the "euard,' where we stood, and bowing courteously, 
■aid vita i smile, 

' We arc now at Vicksburg, ladies, and the mystery of 
our state-room will be soli 

i .lull be put down in my journal, Captain Ward- 
ham,' laid Genevieve, laughing, ' as a \ ..e iad 
Self-1 [Had Captain, and I'll make the printers be sui 
put those words in italics. \\ ill > now. who is 
Mining on board bcrcP' 

• 1 do not know, fair lady.' answered the polite officer, 
bowing low ; ' it was engaged by a person in S 

lid it was by the directions of the 

giuii. That is the extent of my knowledge; but you «u! 
soon know.' 

' 1 sender if it bo true the governor of Yi r. 

this place,' said Louis 
speaking in s voice the richness of I f whi<h 

thrilled the ear. ' I should like \ttj much if he were— 
is young and intellectual, I am told.' 

• Is he married, cousin ? ' archly asked Genevieve. 
'No.' 

' What then eao he want with a state-room in the ladies' 
cabin :' 1 shall insist on bis not occupy ii. nia/ly 

if be is so elegant apd youthful withal,' answered 
laughing in a manner that showed her resistance was not 
ver, much to be feared, if be should prove young and 
handsome ; ' all governors," she added, ' should be old, and 
married too.' 

' Ha belongs to one of the noblest cavalier families,' 
said Louise, with animation, speaking rather to herself 
than to her cousin. ' I would like to see I blood 

of the Stanleys, to which it is said be belongs.' 

' I care more for the hesrt than the blood that liearrs 
! t ienevicve. ' But look ! we are close by the town ; 
the mystery of the st»te-r<*)rn will now bo cleared up.' 

rapidly approached the city of terraced 
roofs, and at length touched tbe pier as the shades of 
evening deepened the purple drapery of the skies. 
half an hoar's detention, during which, night, wil 
' lesser lights,' had taken the place of day, there wsi 
heard the wheels of a carriage rapidly driven to tin 
head. The ladies were all standing out npnn the ' guard,' 
anxiously listening. 

' Y hey are come.' cried the captain in the tones of s man 
who had lieen a long time impatiently wailing to start . 
' get ready to cast off there, men ! ' 

\i. ay, sir,' was to* cheerful response of 
and a man with a lantern in his hand sprung 
the hawsers that confined tbe boat. 

The carriage steps were now heard rattling, as lb*? 
were thrown sharply down. By the faint and uncertain 
glimmer of lanterns moving to and fro, «e c 
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three persons alight and advance towards the boat. One 
of them seemed to be an invalid, as he was wrapt in an 
ample cloak, and was supported by two others. They 
advanc.-l til IM gangway plank forward, and we lost sight 
of them, hidden by the intervening wheel-house. 

' _\\»w wc will know," cried I ug from Ulfl 

guard to (he ladies" saloon, through which the rtrogen 
were to pass. 

It was already, in part, occupied by the female passen- 
gers, whom onricaft* bid drawn thither to get a sight of 
the personage who hart pre-engaged the best state-room 
in the ladies' cabin, is he passed through to take po- 
of it. Louise took an easy and graceful position quite at 
the extremity ol tin- saloon, when? her rye could com- 
mand the approach for its whole length. (Icnevieve 
seated herself at the feet on an ottoman, with as innocent 
a look as if she had no euitoeHr in bar. At length they 
beheld approaching, through the magnificent cabin. tan) 
gentU'niiii ei ni-in-ann, preceded by the captain, whose 
face wore a serious expression, which Genevieve could 
not believe to have existed there. As they advanced, 
every eyo was turned inquiringly. A general gloom 
seemed to be left behind them as they mured. 

' V. hat can be the cause of the silent and earnest goze 
with which all regard him?' asked Genevieve, breatb- 
.*, of her cousin. 

' Saab,' said the other, with extraordinary energy, 'I 
have no sense but sight.' 

The captain now entered the lady's cabin, bowed silently 
and gravely to the ladies, and the two gentlemen followed 
him. One leaned upon the other, lie who supported, 
or seemed to support his companion, was a large, heavily 
both niaii, with a cool, determined look, and an eye of 
piercing blackness. Ho was wrapped in a white dread- 
nought over-coat, buttoned across his breast, and wore a 
fur hat with a broad and flapping brim. He looked like 
a man of the world, and his manner was sufficiently 
gentlemanly; yet, evidently, he was not a gentleman, 
The other was a tall, elegant young man, not more than 
twenty-four years of age. His face was exceedingly 
handsome, dark, intelligent, and with an eye blazing with 
intellect., lie was pale, very pale ; yet it was not from 
illness; his looks were sad to a painful and touching de- 
gree. No eye that fell upon him was turned away with- 
out the observer feeling an indefinable interest in him. 

He walked slowly and with prtvit dilHculty beside his 
companion. As he approached the spot where Louisa? 
stood, he lifted his hat with a melancholy air without 
scarce raising his eyes, as if conscious of the presence of 
beauty. Genevieve shrunk lest her own a seeonJ lim, 
should meet his, and she dropped them to her feet; for 
the had caught one full deep glance of his eyes as he en- 
tered, and it had penetrated her soul; it was so full of 
sorrow, despair, and of voiceless yet eloquent grief. Pi ■•: n 
that moment, how intense and exciting was the Inl 
awakened in her bosom for the unknown. 8k 
that he was unhappy— how wretched she dared not ask 
herself. As he was passing, Louise, whose dark eyes 
sought his, as she proudly and gratefully left in her in- 
most heart the homage he had offered her beauty, she 
thought she beard beneatb his cloak, as he put down his 
band, which was el osely enveloped in it, a sound, the idea 
of which made her heart's blood leap. The man beside 
bim addressed a sharp word at the same time to hiin. 
She cast a suspicious glance at him. Half the truth 
flashed upon her mind. The young man bowed his head 
and walked forward, for be had insensibly stopped before 
her, and for a moment it seemed (bis whole frame sank 
»o deprewingly) as if he would have knelt at the feet of 
the cousins. The* thought he would do so. vYhy, they 
knew not. They pitied him. The first step he made, 
Louise heard again the sound. It grated, too, on Genevieve's 
ears, it pierced her very heart. Sha could have shrieked, 
but ber voice, her life was paralyzed. It was till chink of 
fllsaaW Louise sprang forward, and laid ber hand upon 
his arm. lie turned and lockedhi ber face with his large 
full of gratitude. He read sympathy in bet 



intense gnze of eager inquiry and horror. She held him 

' he could not ndvai te, Willi one hand she p. 
bim hard by the arm, with (he other she wildly threw 
open his collar: the cloak fell to the ground. The pall 
and intellectual young stranger stood before her chained 
tod manacled like a ('■■. 

• What has he doner" she cried, commandnielv. fixing 
her eyes upon the oilier in whose custody he was. 
'Speak!' 

• Committed a forgery," answered the officer, 
'Alas! alas!* she cried, with impassioned and 

-; 'that the divine form I have seen mingl 
my dreams from childho. d, the reality of which I 
sought in vain among mankind, should at length . 
to BW as a chained criminal I Mysterious dream W BU 
life! Why ha I than east a spall over my hi 1 1 :. I 

- ever this face and form for me to worship and 
love, yet hiding these chains!" 

I in,' cried Generic -. i ■, i il ■] med at the wild impas- 
sioned pathos of her look and language ; ' what has come 
over you P Come with me. This is uo scene foi cither 
of us." 

LatdM affined herself to be led to her room by her 
cousin ; and the manacled young man, who had produced 
anon her mind such an est • -fleet, was led to 

the •fate-room prepared for him in the after-cabin, as 
well fur its privacy as for its greater sccurily. 

• I>earest cousin, wli ran mean by exj 
yourself in such a way P slid lienevieve, kissing lier fore- 
head as she reclined her burning and throbbing tempi.-* 
on ber shoulder. • Poor young man!' and Gem 
sighed. 

' Do yon know, Genevieve," said Louise, lifting ber 
head arid looking full upon her cousin with a bright and 
almost unearthly gaze — so brightly beautiful and gloriflUl 
were her eyes at that moment, « do you know that I have 
teen that same face and figure in my dreams since I was 
a child. 1 know not what led rne, a; he came on I 
to expect some extraordinary event, but I did so. 1 have 
r since I left Wcv Orleans an indescribable sensa- 
tion that my happiness was in some mysterious way cou- 
.vith the person who was to occupy that state-room. 
Isecnow that my presentiments were not UBfbumted. Did 
him, bow suffering he looked when he first came 
in P I felt, aa I gazed upon bim, that my heart was I 
ing. I felt the moment had come when all my dl 
were to be realized. I had seen him in the same cloak, 
loo, and with him the same stern looking man.' 

' In your dreams, cousin P ' 

' Vis— no longer than last night I thus beheld him; 
but in the dtcam he smiled upon me, hut 1 heard DO 
clanking of chains. If I had died for il, I could not have 
1 casting aside his cloak.' 

• V I. . to it, cousin? M\ 

he stood exposed in chains L ] la through your 

ornel uct.* 

' I had seen him in my dreams,' she said, hoarse! 

with itroOfl feeling, 'cast aside this cloak, and I I 

was his bridal garb, I beheld, too, the stern man e! 

to ■ j 1 1 -i | ud imtad of the saloon 1 1 

was in a church, before an altar which was cnwreail 

if for a bridal. I flung taJae his cloak, lor I wonld 

the worst, and I beheld ehaim instead of bridal wreaths — 

a manacled felon instead of a happy and cheerful bride- 
groom.' 

! did you lore him in your dreams, cousin !" 
' Yes — with all a woman's love. 1 do believe, sweet 
Genevieve, there were cor, 

spiritual natures. Did you see, he would have knell to 
mo as to one bis soul hold kindred tics with, but for bim 
who dragged him onwards P' 

• And if you loved him— 1 mean, cousin, in your strange 
dream— you now hate him that you find the readily ii 
unworthy of your love P ' 

1 Cousin Genevieve, you little know me or I 
of woman's affection. ' 1 hare learned to love the 
pale handsome youth in my dreams till my heart, waking, 
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bit ■WnUsd to that it Rare and pledged whi 

■ . be be w*» ■ 
or prow i 

a of your d 

"• 

with hope* 

th»t II ■ rewarded.' 

lat guise— manacled and fettered !' the 

■ 

met i'n-1. c 
ited refusal; "I ■mil Numerous ■ndd'-- 
offer* of marriafte.' 

i 
d witiioat communing Willi,' she said wtthlfiinia- 

tderftu ' ' -"id Qenerlore, ibtuldei 

ilyofourr* 

1 ""> n 

illL'illr ■ 

unll'.ilhcr s;iv.il hi- OWO Hft b] 

n, wlujin lie had icm iu a dream, j|- 

i iko hbJ life Tin' assassin 

,1, and rni slain at the door as lie 

u not only a retold 

bear u I hi* own death, 

ards by a cannon-hall, at i 

I 1MB of 

I lin\e bi 
I far i for I share tuo *aiuc blood," said 

with a sad expression. 
•It « 
' I tremble at tho idea,' she replied, shuddering ittd 

taraiog r 

n ,t childish: I I aid,' said Louise, 

•..■ 111 1 low bnprttm 
serf" 

■ 1 hi* riraiif man's fate and mine are nnited by des- 

and he must not lie degraded in obal 
' But lie is guarded — a priaonor.* 
«I irffl free Hat' 

I!. ^lill\-' 

' Nrs it' liut. were he guilty. ■ 
with Wood, I love hint, tod trill share his fate or make 
him free. Do yoa belio»e bim guilty P ' 

' I OBmot ; but • 

1 Bless yon, Geneviere. for that ! He is nor guilty : I 

■'.-. bins, and In! will *ay nay. Truth and innocence 

.I. The being my sr>ul has 

. with whos,' has been in eomn 

irs, guilty P no! I spurn the thought. Q— ttimt, 

freed.' 

' I would help you, cousin ; 1ml he is chained and 

' I tore not. I will seek him. I will question bim, I 
will fathom his soul, I will prove him innocent, 1 will 

wn lips whereforn he is manor], - 
held thru ■ prisoner, QencTtere, waicb up with me to- 
ed her eonsin'R hand in silent «*>ent, 
and 1.. la few moment* buried 

in deep r mind 

i> rious dream which had 

fu .., i-t to he* cousin's whole life. 9bo 
poked ai ber dark and licautifiil face, and felt ami 
limn fear at oe. This ft 

how ere i her >•> throw oil ircrq her 



m-n-i 



power of dreamt, ahc was hi all 

iMSw t 

history of ber tfntim' < 

jaedanrr t 

transverte ehaini that ■ - sad 

dtwk 
I* witfceet aarur 

i tak 

led through Hie 6na*ra and I 

lie wa 
■ 

itward expression ef reset) 
It WM n- 

■ Yes, yes, I am a fel I and librtiH 

real 

I •'», I 

. I have, 
tkmer 
i with guil tisnotblack. One* 

not to make me all at once a villain. I ai 
cent in thought and mi intention ed 

It »u made the guilt, and 

»l, Oh, tl ic world tie iuu 

in;, i. I cm 

■ 

100, 
the link «p*eJ« 

syrup '■ 

be be penitent. Heat as and ntr- 

~o doe* woman. I eoi 
tboki- i tures as I passed through I 

read sympathy in ere I 

■ i to me like an tngi ace 

I 
are ber in r 

th.it I were " and lb* youth bung hit i 
i-.\»t. 
IV, Moo R .ii,i. :''.be best * 

families. v.raUh* *re 

« ho had disintu a fur marrying contra 

Wishes. Preston w»s then a student at law it 
delphia. His uncle aent (or him to lnvte- 

nriTing he I 
dicUted n will, which, l>v I 
up, writing it down i rd a* it ciine i 

lips. Tho will made hint ir. A m 

bud been sent fn; a<A am* 

■ ' -oilse^^H 
won! I Mton plac 

ho prn. His in wo) I 

■ 
rulsions : tl is hand. «nd lie 

and exi 

Por a moment 
surprise; the ne I ho recoil, - 

bad not 

mind. He yielded to tbr 
feized the pen, mtd compkr 

Just a* he bid done n the magistrate enter 

" (he«tt 
temples He Hi look* 

at Preston, whf, : 

■ Jost able to sign It,' said Preston, haowtng ! 
without looking up. It waa tlio tint fala w hn e l 
ever sp 

■I Mid, 'all fight. 1 wkA I ka4l 

a moment sooner. But <ts I knew his i n t eatiawi 



tt.« 



lur. 
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This magistrate of easy conscience then affixed Lis 
name and official seal to tbe instrument, and Piston 

Randolph Day Ion became possessor of tbe vast property 
of bis uncle. There was, bowerer, a uitnea to thia In- 
strument, whom thej little inspected. It was a shrewd 
att'irn-. . wbotn tbe son of tbe deceased had sent to see if 
he could not prevail on his father to make, at least, some 
bequest in his favour. He arrival a few moments before 

ii commenced writing tbe w ill. and walking across 
the !•«□ can. ■■ gallery unobserved. Ash- 

along towards the main entrance, his inquisitive curiosity 
M9p in at i ' ■ wliirh werefrel- 

lisrd with vine*. To his-urpriseondsati-i id ion, through 
one of these he beheld the invalid with Treston 
bedside. Unobserved, he beard and saw all that iran- 

With the possession of this important secret, he has- 
tened away. Ho let Preston take full management of 
the property! and then primely eli.ir-gi-d hitn with the 
forgery, promising to compound with him for a third of 
late. Preston, after the fir>t alarm and surprise 
hod pas s ed, refused to da il, and insulted him. The at- 
torney then vowed to expose dim, when the guilty young 
man. overcome with remorse, shame, and fear of punish- 
ment, flit. He rat, eventually, arrested at Vleksbarr; 
■nd on the requisition of Mn governor of Virginia, who 
despifehed officers for him, be wan taken from prison, and 
now placed in chains on hoard our boat. 

It was indeed a hard lot for a noble youth like him. 
How great and irresistible tbe temptation ! Stronger prin- 
ciple would have saved him this crime, tm at the ex- 
• f a vast fortune. But Preston J>ayton was ambi- 
prouid, and loved wealth for the power aod pleasure 
it conferred. The temptation offered itself — ho embraced 
it, and /<//.' His guilt was,, it is true, unpremeditated. 
He intended no fraud the moment before. He hid really 
only ful filled his uncle's intention. Yet, it would have 
been better if be had left it as it was, with thU intention 
so strongly apparent in the first two or three trembling 
letters be bad signed of bis Dame. How eloquent it would 
have spoken in a court of equity ! But. at all event*, truth 
and integrity are safest and beat, Many men, good C'li ris- 
tian men, who fear to do evil, though but the eye i 
iv it|*>n them, would have resisted tbe thought; but many, 

•ny, would have done like Preston Randolph. 
It was midnight, and all was quiet in tbe vual cabins, all 
on board tbe im.nu use steamer, save the watch on deck. 
Louise and Wcnevieve were awake, and so was the 
•r. Beside his door heavily slept the officer, trust- 
ing to chains to bind, and Ibe waters to keep his eharge 
in safely. Softly Genevieve opened the door of her state- 
nnd stolo forth into the cabin. Tbe Swinging 
lamp burned dimly and east a pale glare around. She 
crossed to the ntate-room of the prisoner. She looked 
jnd steadily watched f 1 1 « - stern countenance of the 
si umbering guardian. His sleep was not feigned, it was 
deep and heavy. She reached her arm across him, and 

slipped a paper up between the blinds, and hastily ro- 
te d. 

Preston was sitting with Ms hands on his knees, and 
bis face buried in bis bands, in deep and painful thought. 
He was calmly contemplating suicide. He heard the 
paper fall at his I ■« dark- 

ness of his destiny. He gather™! his chains carefully to- 
g--thcr that they should not el ink, and picked it up. It 
read as follows, in a delicate female hand : — 

• Gnilty or mnoeonr, thou art unhappy ■ There are 
friends near thee who will aid thy escape. Prepare to re- 
c-ivo whatever instruments may be passed throngh the 
blinds, lest they fall, and tbe noise wake your guardian.' 

He pre5s : the note, and hope revived in bis 

heart. In a few moments afterwards. Louis; Claviere 
was seen traversing with a light step the silent cabins, 
wrapped in a eloak aod hat tbe bad takea from one of the 
table*. She descended to the engine-room and secretly 
ebtaltxwl two files. With these she returned to her State- 
room, having mot ouly tbe watchman, who took ber for 



one of the gentleman passengers, who preferred walking 

i ug. 

ni'vieve, I will take these to him,' she said to her 

cousin, who felt almost as much interest in his escape as 

she did. ' You will see that, it" the officer wakes, ho lis- 

r than to us.' 

d ( Jmevii'se, laughing, 'I will try and amuse 
bin) if need bo — but let us be cautious, and be may not 
wake. His sleep is that of a tired ma 

Louise crossed the cabin lightly. Qencvieve took a 
book and sat on an ottomau close to the head of the officer. 
Louise aoftl v opened the door across his body, and entered 
the state-room of the prisoner. He started with surprise. 
Sin; laid b»r hand impressively on his arm, and ptl 
tile in his hand. She closed the door and seat', I bendf 
silently at his feet, and commenced filinc his iron fetters. 
She was calm, quiet, resolute. Her look was elevated 
with high purpose. Was it real P Was it a spirit that bad 
come to aid his escape? He pressed her band gratefully 
to bit lips and look the other file and applied it to the 
steel- band of bis manacles. 

In two hours one of his manacles and a fetter roll 
a hand and foot. In two hours more he tsatfrttd from 
his chains. They were then filed from the bolt. H" 
M tbl feet of his liberator, while she asked him I 
her his crime. Briefly he related to her what has already 
been narrated. 

• I'.noiigh,' said she, ' I knew thou hadst been neatly 
tempted. The way is open before shoe. Esc:- 
do not swim, here is • life-preserver 1 have prepared lbs 
yon. Let me buckle it about you. Now, while il 
dark, spring with your chains in your hands, and with a 
load Blanking wind throw them into the water, and swim 
It will Ik- thought you are drowned, as no man 
coald swim with such a weight. There will no pursuit 
be mi le for yem : and under another name, and in .'inoihrr 
sou may live sad 1«' happy.' 

: I tO »bat plorious being am I indebted for life, 
liberty, and happiness!" he said, kneeling at her feet. 

' It matters not. fly! If hereafter you should feel an 
interest awakened in your breast for her who has liberated 
you, come M next St Mary's eve, and ask at the M 
of the Sacred Heart for Louise Claviore !' 

With liwaa words she opened the door, and pom' 
the way of escape over the body of his sleeping 1; 
and through (he CaMO to the outer 'guard.' 

He prtHaed her baud to his heart, and th it of (bo noble 
(icnpTieve— who extended it to him — to his lips; »nd 
taking up hi> chains, as he saw them both vanish in their 
itate-root», he flcl tbrongfe il iMn to the outer guard. 

The otKcer, awaked by Ihfl clanking, sprung up, ! 
fir-t into the state-room for his prisoner, then ! 
him flying along the cabin. nWltartod in pursuit, giving 
tbe alarm, and on I y reached the guard to see bis prisoner 
spring with his chains into the dark flood. 

■Stop the boat!' he shouted aloud; but as she was 
already far beyond th- spot, he immediately countermand- 
ed the order; ' no, no, it's of no use; wltbtweat 
Of iron on him, he i« cone to the bottom like a stone !' 

The boat kept on her way, and ere we readied Louis- 

villi', the prisoner was feffgotten. That some of the 

females in the cabin had connived at bis escape, and fur- 

hitri with the file*, was very generally believed 

but suspicion was not fattened on the right person*. 

On the eve of the succeeding 81 Mary's, a mounted 
earattsc rode up la the gate of the coin Tit Sto rStttre 
Clear m Louisiana. He was dressed like a Texan country 
gentleman, with n ■barf li Toman's cloak, a broad Pa- 
nama hat, a sword at bis side, and pistols in his holsters. 
He was of noble | -dingty dark but 

handsome countenance. He asked of the portress of tho 
convent for permission to see Louise Claviere. if such a 
ptrsan abode there. The aged portress retired, and in a 
' • Lwita ChVrleM appeared at thf grate. Tbe 
eavali»r dismounted, and kissed the hand she extended 
towards him. 



1 Lady, I have sought thee li of honour- 

able conduct among men, WW a proud and virtuous 
name, unptation will hereafter 

like from Be. 1 boot Out f > ■ ■ ■ --i didst free me firotn 
i because thou wert interested in me as a woman.' 
jiso bent hei bead, mul the changing light of bar 
; showed the pleased ret timi'I emotion that tilled 
her bosom. 

' I l lit only of the? sii ! deli- 

coatinoed. 

Thai boor of Bbertj was the hour "f my heart's boud- 
The hands that, made iny body free bound my 
■ 

i sought n»P' she asked, with mingled 
hope and fear. 
• T« ask yoa Lo unite your fate iritfa n 

rair, ' she said, frankly; 
• 1 lu'. I to await thy I r in my 

dreams 1 hare foreseen and enjoyed this welcome hour. 
Now, I know that thou lore "getting me, 

1 will freely unite mj fate with thine.' 

the BOUMni CMMl witnessed their 
bridal ; and the Gride and bridegroom, a few day* after, 

'iicir way to Kambiiph ChLvlere'i (Air that is the 
he assumed) fair Texan domain, wlm-h ha had won 
by courage, virtue, and integrity — a far nobler an. I 
ratate than that which be had criminally I 

lib native land. No man hath so far fallen that 
lie uu 

i IX NATURAL HISTORY.* 

i u entltl- • and Tales of Country Life, 

with Recollection* of Natural Hi ■ lately come 

It is from (lit- pen Of EdwaM Jesse, 
ity'a park;-. ■•., who 

has long been known as one of the most pleasing and 
best informed writers on r tory. No one, we 

are OOnrifiCedi OU rise Ov Jesse'* 

w lit ill feeling bit 

man.' From tL niation iu which lia hat •!- 

I the happy in ill i • 

productions bare had on society, we. have no doubt our 

ipatbiM in the' mournful feeling which 

ir mind on reading the lirst tentonee of tlie 

' from the preface to the volume : — 

I \» old ago creeps en, and the scene of this life il 

rdenl and. I trust, ■ laudable 

ih-airo to prove of some dight service to my fellun ■-. rea- 

Ulrat. I find no way in my power of doing this, except 

to laaka my (kroorite study the means 

ring tb* ,ii ichore to the goodness of the 

Creator, i* shown in hut i odes, ooosiderin tl 

■ in the itii 
'I(tl is, in tbe contemplation i 
treater work ntnl higher merry, which blotted tl 

. mini'* history, when the Creator sent his Son at 
;ift of love to redeem mankind. \\ 
mumptuotii a& to endeavour to penetrate into 
the vast UtbjDJI I PrOtid mOe,*ll humble individual may, 

it bis best powers iii pointing out the 
eise and beautiful arrangements In the works of the Al- 
mighty, iis they I. ;, struck his mind anrl excited 
his reverential reelings. If I should have failed in this 
attempt, an earnest with, at least, has not been wanting 
to do mj utmost.' Tboogb ago bi silently impairing our 
•utbor's physical energies, we arc happy topi rcetve (hat his 
I faculties remain perfectly unclouded, and we b0| fj 
ihul be in. iy yet be spared for muny years to favour us 
■nth. the results of his interesting researches in t!i» wide 
d'.mairiuf animal creation. It cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed on the mind, especially of the young, that the 
meanest reptiles Which crawl on tbe earth have been 
created for wise and gracious ends, and that, to injure 
them-' is the most wanton and reprehensible species of 

* ••"■" l Ji'l.n Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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cruelty. T.\ mind 

' 1 '■ 

1 
Will mm aaSaa I ' 

There is no way better calculated to 
bosoms of the yon t i nines* 

with which • I 

with a tasle for studying the wonderful 

'.-uionally [ 
of affection and devotedncss which arc so i 

I 
i his tiew, we avail ourselves of the I 

' Every sportsman knows thai the 
pigeon (tin lie thy eat I 

and to wild, thai 

has I 
lay a 

village boys brought two young w. 
the nest to the pars on*,? 1 
cestershirc, from whom I received the following 
— ' They were bought from the boy* merely I 
lives, and sent to an old woman near the ; 
bred up. She took groat care 
peas, of which they arc very fond, 
the other grew up, and was a fine bird. 
ii col ; »tid as toon at it cotsU i 
liberty. Soeh, however, « -as the effect d 
had received, lb .1 

I- would fly to Brett distances, anJ . 

own kind ; but it lu-icr failed I 
house twice a-dsy to be I pen were p 

in tbe kitchen window. If tbe window was thl 
tap with its beak till it was opened, then com* 
mcsl, and then fly off again. If by any *ecid< 
not then gain admittance, it w ould wait tome* 
till the cook camn oat, irl 
shoulder, and go I 
this more ertrtordinarj 

bird up, and the old noma's cottage 
distance ; but as she had 
parsonage to be fed. This 

>r bird bat mtB, 

exposed to constant danger 
it. It experienced the fate uf i 
saw it quietly sitting on a tree, , 
regret of all it* former friends.' 

'Oie' Ing, altmh, 

into the kite 
farming man. < >n being pi 

entntlly bred, and became n 
family, as to form quite a part of it. It 
the house; took its Walks w: 1 1*0 I 

family ; end, if a visit was paid, il « 
quietly at the door till it was over. It wi 
amiable nt all times, with pilars, 

jealous a disposition, that it could never tolai 
of favour shown tu a four-l are; 

h I will give in the words i 
■ We bad a remarkably ugly, half-starve<! 
sent to us. He had a : to run aw* 

fore vas kept tied up. lie was so ill-fa* 
awkward and disagreeable in bis habits and : 
be was universally disliked, and, I fear. negL 
was one beloved one of our family, who *i 
friend of the frtendle The some kind 
feeling which led her, as long as she w»» 
this world, to seel. 

bi r i , notice this forloi "inoa" 

carry him food, undo his chain, ami n ■ 

green with him till she was tired, tl 



cuok ha 

tiq aw 
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down upon the grass, out of breath and weary. Tliis was 
the time for the eel Uunb t" ihow his Jealousy Be 
would run nt lliom with his bead, try to trample ontbom, 
and never rest till the dog was tied up again, when ho 
appeared perfectly satisfied. When the lamb was grown 
I .uinstances obliged ns to change our residence. In 
removing: to another house, the pet was left behind, under 
the care of a woman wlio bad charge of the bouse. On 
missing ils old friends, it went every where in search of 
litem, and stood before those doors leading to rooms in 
which it h.id been in the habit of finding us. It bleated 
most pitcously ; and at last went up stairs, and laid itself 
down at my bed-room door, as it bad been accustomed to 
do before 1 was up in tho morning. When the door was 
opened anil it saw the empty room, it renewed its lamen- 
tations, and this it continued to- do all the day. It ate 
nothing:, and did nothing but moan and cry. Sometimes 
it would run about, as if a sudden thought bad struck it, 
and a new hope had sprung up ; and when it found it was 
» vsiu hope, and that it could not find us, it refused all 
I. its bleatings were fainter and fainter — it looked 
ill — its eyes were dim — and soon afterwards it died. 
1 lie out morning they brought us the body of our poor 
lamb.' Affecii. n will, indeed, preponderate against the 
strongest impulses of nature in animals. Thus a tame 
doc has been known to swim a river, in order to follow a 
person who hns treated it with Kindness. And there are 
numerous instances besides the one already related, of 
animals having refused fond, and dying, when the, band 
which bad red and caressed them was no lunger to be met 
with." 

' I lie following instance of kindness and affceiion in a 
ceatly took place in the neighbourhood of Windsor, 
It is so well authenticated, and aifords so strong a proof 
of the kindly feeling of one animal towards another, that 
I have much pleasure in recording it. A schoolmaster bad 
a small dog, which became much attached to a kitten. 
'Mi. (j were in the habit of associating together before the 

kitchen lite, sometimes sleeping, and sometimes playing. 

One day they were enjoying a comfortable nap, when the 

boiled over and scalded the dog, who ran away 

howling piteously. He bad not gone very far, however, 

before he recollected bis companion j he returned immc- 

. took up the kitten in his mouth, and carried it 

place of safely.' 

• A poor woman in the north of England was in the 

habit of going about from one village to another, wiling 

different little things for a livelihood, and was generally 

i by a small dog. When at home, the dog 

usually slept with the woman's child in a cradle, and was 

much attached to it. The child fell ill and died, and al- 

h the mother lived at Ilawkshead, the infant was 

buried at Stavclcy. I-'rom distress of mind at the time, 

man took little notice of the dog, but soon 

after Ibe funeral it was missed, nor could any tidings be 

if it for a fortnight. When her wanderings were 

i. I, the mother happened to pass through St., 

■nd with a mother's fix-lings went to take a mournful 

look at her child* grave. On going to it, she found to 

her great astonishment her lust dot', ll washing in a 

which it bid scratched forilself over I lie child's 

grave, | ping to get alittte nearer to lite object 

of its an", ction. ll was in an emaciated stale from hunger; 

ih r hunger, cold, nor privation, bad expelled its 

love, or diminished the force of its ottachment.' 

batcher in North Wales was drowned in endeavour- 
nig to cross a river, which had been swollen by some late 
rains, in consequence of his horse having plunged and 
thrown Dim. 1 lis faithful dog, who had accompanied him 
all the day, followed tho body as it sank, and seizing the 
! coat with his teeth, brought the body to the 
Kaising the head above the water, 
he held it (irmly there during the whole of an inclement 
night. When discovered in the morning, the faithful 
! was half immer.-.'d in water, and shivering with 
but still engaged in ita affectionate endeavours lo 
oved. How is to be re- 



gretted that such noble lad faithful creatures should be 
eter ill-used I' 

'The following is another pleasing instance of the sense 
and fidelity of a dog. An olliccr having dined out, was 
returning to his barracks rather late in the evening, and 
rested himself on a large stone near the seashore, 
he shortly fell asleep, lie was attended very (brtanetcly 
by a small dog. The tide came iu very rapidly while be 
was in this situation, and the little animal appears to have 
ben sensible of his master's danger. He sot off to the 
mess-room of the regiment, which was about a mile 
distant. On arriving nt it, he exhibited the greatest 
signs of eagerness and distress, ami pulled several of the 
officers by their clothes. This behaviourof ihcdogcaused 
two or three of them to get up, upon which the animal 
appeared quite delighted, and kept running before ihem, 
turning- every now and then to see if they followed him. 
Their curiosity being raised, they allowed the faithful 
creature to bad them to the spot where the officer was 
still fast asleep, the tide having just reached nil 
Bad they not arrived at the moment they did, their com- 
panion must inevitably have been drowned." 

' Another interesting anecdote of the sense and affec- 
tion of a dog is mentioned by Mr Backhouse, in bi 
to the Australian Colonies. The. eldest son of a settler, 
near Maitland, when between two and three years "M. 
wandered into the bush and was lost. The boy would 
probably have perished, but for a faithful spaniel that 
followed him. At midnight tho dog came anil scratched 
at the door of one of tho servants' huts, and when I 
opened, ran towards the place where the child was. A 
man followed the dog, which led him to a considerable 
distance through a thick brush by the side of the river, 
where he fuund the little boy, seated on the ground, but 
almost stiff from cold. The dog afterwards lust its life 
from the bite of a snake, much to the sorrow of its little 
master, who pointed out to Mr Backhouse, with evident 
emotion, the comer of the room where it died.' 

1 A waggoner, attended by his faithful dog, while driv- 
ing his team, attempted to get upou one of the shafts of 
the waggon, but fell, and the wheels went over his head 
and killed him. The dog swam across a river, as the 
quickest way of getting to the farm, where ho used almost 
human means to prevail upon the fellow- work men to go 
wiih bin) to render assistance to bis unfortunate m. 

' Instances of the local memory and attachment of dogs 
to places where they have lived, arc not uncommon, but 
the cat is generally supposed to be an animal of an in- 
ferior development of instinct and feelings; we, how- 
ever, can mention a very singular example both of its 
fondness for the house where it was bred, and of means, 
apparently beyond its power, which it took when removed 
to a distance, to regain it. A medical gentleman resid- 
ing at Saxmundbam in Suffolk, dined with a friend in 
the village of Grundisborgh, about twelve miles distant. 
: tin- evening he returned home j a young cat had 
been given to him by bis host, which was placed in 
ket, and deposited in the boot of the phaHon. This shy, 
timid, little animal, for such is the cat, and one quite 
unused to leave the precincts of its former habitaii. n, 
three days subsequent to the journey, was found, wet, 
tired, and covered with dirt, at the door of its former 
master's house at Grundishurgh j having by some instinc- 
tive power, unaccountable to us, found its way from one 
place to another ; assuredly not being guided by the sense 
of vision) B» the recollection of places, for the former 
journey had been performed in confinement and utter 
darks 

SUTHI U ■■' i BCTTDir. 

' I have always much pleasure iu watching the unweary- 
ing and indefatigable csertions of swallows, wagtails, and 
Other I nseclivorous birds, in providing food for th ei r j 
Were it not for the affection parents feel for their off- 
spring, the present sources of happiness, as regards the 
human as well as the animal species, would be annihilated. 
In order to keep alive this fe« a BIOS! powerfuj 

niolives have been implanted it I mi-n Intel 
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of love and pltr. No sooner is the fii ' lalnthre 

i young heard by the pireut, than 

t immediately ealled into action. 

iwrerer arduous, ■ pleasurable 
r ! hmk "f tab Interesting fid wilhoi 

I n .inn-, or rather of I beneficent 
-led fur tlie wants of the j -.-■■ 
i e, and thrown the shield of affec- 

areahova by the parent in providing for an I 
ime tiiii" what an al > 
,- are in d 
• becomes 1 1 . ars in 

I We. may see a feeble Mra, a limid 

3.1 little insect, sacrili . • H It H 

sfence <:f H 
I, ,.| nd helpless 

child which require! all bi 

path of the 
lie, and con- 
Man I. v. 

I fulness and 
'ire. 
It is pleasant to reflect on the perfection of the female 
charae DOB of having seen 

women perform 1 flection and love which 

they alone nre c»| ■■-•■ If we refer to the 

their best attribute! there 

re they for the warmest 

ami kindliest feelings! It was a woman who watched 

•r little brother when he rat bidden in the bull- 
rushes, wdbmo who nrg id het I 

-.. Ulhoogh bcr own life might I ifice. It 

romaO who so beautifully said, ' all was well,' when 
no to implore the prophet to restart] her dead and 
in. It was a woman who followed het mot!>ar-ta- 

,11 her diltl 

• it a woman who 

washed our it with her tears, and 

■ Ipcd thorn with the hair of Her bead. It WU 

(B who said, ' Lord, if thou hadst been here, By 

brother bad not died.' It was a woman who stood nt t lie 

foot oi It was a woman who went first to tin 

if. It was to a woman our Lord first mad. 

irrection ; and, it was not a woman 
rd and master. 
II, inning, however, as the female character DM] 
ither quality which has not yet b 
to. I allude to that extraordinary tenderness and affec- 
tion which a mother generally shows to a deformed, dis- 

hfld. That thin reeling hai been Ira- 

l in. her by a merciful Creator for a beii 1, 
|nir|>ose cannot, 1 think, ho doubted ; nor can I imagine 
any being more! wretched than one in any of the conditions 

I have mentioned, deserted by its mother, and deprived 

of her tenderne i and oarc- Even some animals show the 

samcafl ieraluiosl similar circumstances, I hum 

il a little feeble bird on a lawn, which some acci- 

t disorder In; rendered weaker than the other 

ig the constant attentions of its mother, 

1 near it, and evidently brought food to it 

oftcner than she did to her other young ones. I have 

noticed the same in :i weakly fawn. Wln-n I redded on 

the border oi Bosby Park, 1 had many opportonl 

observing this, and other instances of the great affection 

which exiata between o duo and her fawn. Tin 

when very young, hides itself amongst the fern, but on 

liar blest of the dam, recognised from 

it many others, it quit! its. retreat, raid is in an 

I b) her aid m "i mutual affection then 

i lace. The Awn rtibl its head against the shoulder 

pf it » mother. The mother licks the fawn, then satisfies 

its hunger, and turns rutin. 1 and looks at it with an 



"t^HIK' 



taken. 

e whole of the animal creation, 



the care of rearm 

devoid I. etch' 

brood, and to son 

her indefstJeuble exertions procure the nteaeaf] 

of food. In other*, her milk r. 

same love and affection Is I 1. Th 

amidst its agonies of pain m . t» i 

her young one with the utmo.f »•■ 

of her lift. If i Ii..' young Whab 

the hsrjwi i 

co bcr to desert her ©I 
so strong- is female aftti 

•n furnished whh another Instai 
immediate aelgiiboorhood. A number of sebosl 

their master, were »t 
Park of V n one of them di«e<.« 

nest, with youwronrs in it, al aon* diatane 
tie- Cop of the Long Walk. He immediately mi 
of it. and was r. i 

...- were heard by the old birds. Xotwl 

desert the 1 ., r ttii 

dial a; 

and uttering those distressed and wailtnf- i 

so peculiar in th •tuiislanc* 

the I bird* In a rajr, and 

it out . <\ which w. 

Windsor. I were i-i >• 

\- i hey grew u| 

was able to u, i 

i .] nf. 'I be 
was sold, the female I 'lewd 

the cage in which her 

the had been unable to tun 
I ii the attachment of these birds for the 
that a boy was • ad I 

th. in, while lie had a . n his hai 

he wis taking from a i 

The f animals i 

kind and offspring. A clergyman informed 
when be resided at Cambridge, be had a, yoal 
dove given to him, which soon became estremeJj 
to him. It roosted in an open cage in his b 
recognised, with great joy, his ring at the hi 

As he had long journeys to make, it was ofte 
i when he i me, ' 'n tin * occa. 

instant he rang the bell thi Id descend 

cage, run along the hall with extended an 
hop upon his shoulder. Cooing and ftoi 
wings, and exhil .nd < 

mt or KA 
4 There are many fai economy of rial 

arc truly surprising, and which serve to prvre « 
tenderness, car." isbt 

created or regulated. An may 

with respect to the nests .of some of those bt: 
build on slender branches ol "gat 

rushes, where their nests would be liable to 
blown about and shaken. In this ease the birds 
a peculiar instinct implanted In them of bend 
r of making a sort of rim I upfn 

the nest. Hut for this : if are 

it is evident that the eggs would i tl>e . 

the branches we: , win 

apparently trifle 

fully as attended to the) well-b* 

ures, Nothing b ised. B*. 

structure) of its neat, the little bird baa been 
make it of the sire exactly necessary to contain I 
young, and to line it, as the case may require, e 
the warmest feathers, or with >bw< 

small fau-t ailed fly -catcher of Australia makes i 

little nest on the slender si 

wine-glass in shape, without tbi 

stem is fastened to a lower stalk, thus preacrvl 

balance. It is outwardly matted togrt 
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orspiders, which tint only serve to envelop the iiesl, but ire 
alio employed to strengthen its attachment la the branch 
on which it is constructed. '1 lie whole is woven together 
with exquisite skill. This also is the ease, with some of 
the netls of the huinming-bird, where the use of the riin 
is very appal 

If writers on natural history, who make their remarks 

on animals as thaw see them in a state of captivity, could 

w.itch them in their native haunts, much that lias been 

rli.'iu would have been i>iui tt.-il. In torn,? instances 

the wisdom of th eater lias been called in ques- 

tion, as IT everything that lie bid made was not perfect, 
and afforded proofs of infinite wisdom. BuhTon and some 
oilier naturalists have described the sloth, fur Instance, as 
an unhappy mis-Table animal, almost incapable of crawl- 
jug on the earth, shedding tears instead of d. : 

itself, and so imperfectly formed as to require two days 
to enable il to ascend a tree. But what a different ac- 
■ i» of it who have aeon it in the localities 
to which it has been assigned by Providence I Instead of 
being tin' helpless animal that has been described, ii is, 
i ii tb( contrary) wonderfully adapted, from its formation 
and habits, forthe mode of life i1 load to lead. 

Nor are we to suppose thai this animal bu potbii fall 
lharo i it, ns compared with thai of Othi 

drupeds. Tho sloth I d, vitfa 

quite as much propriety as the horse or cow may be called 

terrestrial animals. When this fact is known, and the 
anatomy of the sloth examined with reference to it, we 
shall find that nol - perfect than its organ- 

ization. It lives on trees, and dies on trees; Dor U ii 
sary to descend 11 r, as it does 

not regain an; lis legs arc extremely muscudar, and 
are perfectly capable of supporting the weight of il 
mat. In suspending itself from branches of trees, all the 
•four legs are used, acid this is evidently its natural posi- 
tion. In moving from tree to tree, also, the body always 
hangs down words. When in search of food, 

species, the sloth can show cooside rable activity . So care- 
ful bai Providence been of the preservation of this harm- 
less and apparently defenceless animal, that, its fur is of 
the same colour as tho moss on th rbieh it Uvea. 

This circumstance must render it ditficult to be I 
the dense forests which it inhabits. 

Nor ii this a solitary instance of the peculiar care of a 
benevolent Creator for his creature v When birds bare 
been found on little rocky islands, where no fresh water 
whatever is to be met with, the bills of the b HI. n ■ all 

. enabling them to squeeze the jnfes from i 
into tli i thus to supply the 

want of water. If we examine and inquire In I 
discoveries of plants and animals in Australia, we shall 
find much that is new to u-, but all beautifully organized 
and arranged, and affording instable 

,u-e bursting 
upon us day after day, surprising us \* ith wonder at their 

v to discover the cause 
of their peculiar forms 



HKVKI.1.VN' MORO 
OB, Tli B DEAF AND DUW ii BOY. 

Ingstr&lngiiicidcnt is extracted from a mann- 
volame by one of the clergy 

I'ession, dur- 
,..n oo lb ibjecl of Instinct, in a scientific 
id' -vv in.- Ii the clerj j nan was a member. Tl 
: not quite an idiot, vtrtni 
landing, the rem* camaUwwi Ii 

Id have Ii ■ detect the presence of 

the fim-damn, »l triors. The 

man who has kindly favoured us with the 
narrative atte&U its truth iai the authority of 
friend : — 



I 



rasa boy (says the 



of t he Wye. A very ban) if u l river is that tame Wye, snr- 
rounded with rich preen meadows, and dark woods, and 
wild mountains, and its banks here and there ornamented 
with tome token of bygone grandeur in ancient cutlo or 
I dare suy you have seen J intern. 
Well I I say. when I was n lad I lived on the Wye. Ah I 
how my heart warms up at the thought of my own 
village, and my school days, and my holy days spent 
away far up the lonely hills, fishing for our own 
-*i.' ling ! But these happy days are goue, and they shall 
return no more. 

In our village there lived a poor widow. She was an 
industrious creature and a good ; few there were to apeak 
an ill word of Dame Morgan, and none ever saw either of 
her two boys ill clad or ill eared Rn*. On, no, pool thing I 
She worked hard, sitting up late and rising early, and 
eating the bread of sorrow, and all for her two dear bars. 
And they were twin-boys too; and, poor lads, thev had 
never known a father's love or a father's blessing , before 
they had entered life, their young mother bad become a 
widow, for tho husband of her eorly love had found n 
grave in the deep sea; so the twins were bom faj | 
bubes, 

Oh, how the poor young mother worked for her two 
I ' in and on did she work, and not a whisper of re- 
pining, not a murmur of discontent escaped her lips. She 
was sad indeed, hut not cheerless ; for the knew whither to 
go for consolation. Things went on pretty smoothly in her 
clean little cottage, and she seemed to be happy; till at 
last one of her sons would go to sea. Ab, it was a bitter 
day for her when her dear boy sailed from Newport — for, 
alas! her otber child had boen bom with the haul of 
affliction upon him. The tender mother bad never heard 
a word from her silent and voiceless son, nor had that, 
sweetest of music, the voice of a mother, ever fallen on 
his car. Llewellyn wan deaf and dumb ; and, what was 
still more melancholy, he was of that helpless class in 
souls the lamp of reason burns but dim I, 

Months went and came, hot brought no tidings of I be 
widow's son. Months at last amounted to years, hut ho 
came no more. Hope deferred, they say, msketh thu 
lehj but I know 1 1 ■ • f if il made the heart of poor 
I'ain Morgan aidt, for she hoped on and on, > 
all hope, clinging to a mere shadow, as the drowning man 

clings to a straw on the surface of the deep waters. 
. never came again. His mother btai 
voice no more. He had slept his sleep in his fa 
grave, beneath the waste of waters, far, far from his 
dear mother's home; and far away from the lovely Wye 
and the beautiful mountains of Monmouthshire I 

and dumb Llewellyn! and what must the 
• l» with her helpless boy ! And now be was i 
thing U) his mother; mid time too was dealing harshly 
with her , for his iron hand was pressed heavily down on 
her heart, already crushed and broken by many cares and 
much anguish, and she now required the tender offices of 
filial devotion to smooth the path of her pilgrimage as she 
she went along, in a world which was to her truly a vale- 
of tears. Surely Llewellyn might support his mother by 
his labour. 

But then Llewellyn was n solitary being, even as Ms 

affliction led him to he. But then he was very cheerful 

h.n |.v. Behind his mother's cottage there ran a 

little nver, and there, after he hod worked lit the flowers 
and plants in the little garden, he would sit and while 
:it hours, watching the hubbies as they floated 
by. It was a marvellous thing bow greatly 'he deaf and 
dumb and almost idiot youth delighted in the beauty "I" 
woods and fields, and rivers and mountains! Nature, ii 
ii true, did not speak to him in sou 
he perceived r than that 1 1 many waters, 

isic of the bubbling brook he had never known— 

'he lark, as he poured forth 
ir sky at morning, or the tune nl 

among the long ardg 



rink of hit favourite river, H 

he Ire 
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at reverberated in v-.in for him. Hut though 

rioua Unguwc ia the IbjhBan i h lll « >» rk 

WM ill • jj eloquence in Iiis altitude, u i 

■ailr it hii airi r shot iownwar 

■s to his el -though the 

;!ierc was a spirit in the sparkle "I 
u they swept on, and on, lad on, fast 
■ !lisv-r. It is thus the Must High' 
I sue biscrealur a! 

:. -. ,r been accustomed lo work 

■i iime aud for bis own antasemenl i bat worn he 
'hit ii WO needful ho ahonld, he betook Us 
tome task with cheerful assiduity, lie soon got 
net, and U 

II of those iroim.l him. H 
' work, when be 

attributed touoJum, and thai he had 

,.r Ou unusual i Thii dlali 

I when hewn hi 
j.ii«s fa ■'■ I "' 1 •'■'' : 

§|1 uion to exhihit I ! oil and 

: ; daily !"■'• "d 

hll usual custom, he walked away 
Unction of hln 
i of auiamn, and many of III 
: pod of their leave*, exhibiting a mournful 
ili the glariou* richness anil meUiritj of the 
past season. A walk Uirougli a lonely wood brought him 
t„ B e , | three of tbj inmate*, a father and 

his two stout sons, were labourers in the minis. The 
goodwife was at home, busied in some domi 
and Uawciljn entered the house and seated himst 
a significant gesture he attracted the attention of the good 
dame, ud then ki n the sanded floor, 1. 

wiih his r>re-nngcr the figwes of three conius. andpoini- 
Ina wiiLi ihf solemn manner of a prophet to the anoarn ful 
emblem', he slowly left the cottage. This he repeal «d ta 
several cottages, in some sketching hut one, and in other* 
;! of those sad emblems of mortality. Ai 

log, he returned home, and on the floor 
, ■■■: boate he formed mother of the sad fi 
and laying his hand on his own cheek, in the attitud I of 

ul tolled . he pointed to U 

then I" himself. This strange conduct filled every one 
with wonder; and there were not wanting those who did 
to say, tha terrible calamity, 

when the poor deaf and dumb youth acted in a art to 
Some thoogbt it hail • to the mines, and 

his own dislike to go down to work iu them; an 
thought he might ived the presence of that ter- 

rible gas which often doc such extensive mischief in our 
mining districts. 

".vr, came at last; but Llewellyn would 
not descend the pit. Approaching the brink, be started 
back as if in terror, and, Mating himself on the (iround, 
roared to eihlblt his strong aversion and dismay. 
It was thought, I: : lie was anxious to avoid bis 

work, and he was forced to enter the basket, and was. let 
down. Alas, it was hut a I when a cry of ter- 

rible despair aro fire-damp had exploded, and 

that many had perished ! And then, oh what frantic cries 
lr,l even where, and In w many rushed in unutt-r- 

able agony to the fatal mine ! Strange to say, Llewellyn 
was first brought up dead — quite dead ; ami every house 
whore he had made the figure of the coffin become a house 
of mourning; and whether he had made two or three 
coffins, the deaths in each family were found to con 
with the prophetic indications of the poor dumb creature. 
Llewellyn Morgan was carried homo to his desolate 
mother,' bat, alns for her t the only lie Hint had bound 
her to the world was cut in twain. She laid her down on 
li.-r I'illow, but no t ia-W eer, f or *-he fountain of her tear* 

was drvj aba lulejf n, for (he golden bowl 



broken. A few days, and mother and am m 

lo the same grave ; and in the a: 

I under an aged yew tree, tl 
which 1 «o well. 
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COXDESCFJi'SlOK OF Till 

Of the jrreit philosopher of antiquity it 
honour, llial he drew philosophy down from it 

among men— converting it from • 
into a practical benefit. In k far more eialteJ 
praise belongs to the Gospel. Though it is e 
with th» invisible, the universal, and the it 
stoops to the sensible, I ho parliculnr. and lh< 
Though it prescribes the cours. 
stoops to guide an infant's feet, and, if need be, 
thrones to do it. It enters the private dwelling 
wiih iu inmates, and addresses an a 
Hie husband and the wife, the parent and the i 
takes the servant by the hand ami leads hii 
task | and thus inrcsls his station with a A 
which the most splendid idleness is ecli| 
graced. It accompanies the tradesman to tht 
ils seat by the judge ; and to the 
patriot it says daily, ' Be the citizen in a 
of the gospel of Christ.' It never quits the gi 
eept to convey its disciples to heaven. Like 
' went about doing good,' its majesty is the n 
condescension ; and while it seems lo be 
Ihc happiness of eternity, it overlooks a 
wiib the well-being of time. — Vr Harrit. 
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THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 

The power which this l»w now has upon society is one of 
the happiest effects of the diffusion of Christian principle* 
Willi all its pride, self-seeking, and vice, il need not be 
doubted, that there is more kindness in 'lie world at pre- 
sent than at any former period of its histoi y. The annals 
of antiquity, while recording not a few instances of hero- 
ism snd devotion, seem to hold them up rather us ex- 
ceptions to the prevailing selfishness and cruelty, than its 
examples of the general tone of society. Their heroes 
are exhibited as objects of wonder rather than patterns for 

imitation. Now-a-days. mankind are gradually getting 

on more friendly terms with one another, They seem to 
have found out that there U really more pleasure, and 
profit too, in good-nature and kindly intercourse, than in 
blustering, quarrelling, and fighting. Deeds of atrocity, 
which in former times were looked upon pretty Blttl H 
matters of eoursc, cannot now be committed with impunity. 
A ny o no k nown t o have done or sanctioned an act of wanton 
cruelty to a fellow-creature, or even to an inferior animal, 
is from that moment a marked man, and cannot be toler- 
ated in any circle, even the lowest. Society has feelings 
attuned to tho great doctrine of human brotherhood, and 
will not submit to have them wantonly outraged. ' Hy- 
pocrisy,' says an illustrious moralist, ' is the tribute which 
■jra to virtue;' and even the rudest natures must 
Dow assume at IMS) thai] pMrUM of civility and courtesy, 
if tliey would not dwell altogether apart from their kind. 
The time is Dot long gone by, when fighting was looked 
upon as almost the only real work men had to do upon 
the earth. Only a few centuries ago, our own countrymen 
were much more like worshippers of Thnr and Odin, than 
Christians, as they fancied themselves. Every country in 
■—every province, district, town, nay, family— had 
their ■ natural enemies,' with whom they deemed it quite 
right and proper to tight whenever tho humour seized them. 
l p K> the middle of the fifteenth century, hardly one of 
the kings of England or Scotland died a natural death. 
■r» destroyed their children, children deposed and 
murdered their fathers, without mercy or remorse. A 
man's worst foes were those of his own household ; and ' 
yet the perpetrators of these atrocities, so soon as they 
had secured their own position, went forth in high state ! 
and honour, no one daring to say they had done wrong. 
In our timet, tven the most towering ambition would, 
utterly fail in its purposes did it seek to compass them by ' 

.scrupulous means. Natural enemies is a term whist 
nobody thinks of now using. If war is still defended, it 
is entirely on the plea of self-defence — as a coarse bat 
accessary kind of police regulation, to check the encroach- 



ments of licentiousness, tyranny, or rapacity. We hear 
much less about its glories, and a great deal more about its 
usclessncss, impolicy, and guilt. Duelling, that most 
barbarous legacy of barbarian times, is fast becoming un- 
foshionuble and even odious. Penal laws, about the lad 
things cautious men like to meddle with, are being gra- 
dually ameliorated. Prevention of crime, rather than 
the punishment of it, is now the prom nay of 

our criminal enactments; and it seems to be felt 'that 
something of pity for the criminal maybeeo:i 
hatred of crime, and the preservation of good order. For 
all this we do not think the world any bet i»r than it should 
he, or give it one particle of credit. It is all going on, 
just apparently because people cannot help it; because 
there is a power at work stronger than the bad passions 
of liuiii.iii Datura; because Christianity, in sj'ite of all 
obstacles, is becoming the gTeat law of society. 

In the domestic relations of life — tin t. most 

spontaneous, yet most permanent of all institutions — these 
principles have achieved some of their noblest triumphs. 
Few sufficiently reflect upon what baa thus been done for 
the elevation of the female character. Yet that rerolu tion 
which raised woman from the rank of man's slave to that 
<<!' I lis cumpantoo, which unfolded all the tenderness and 
strength of her nature, by proclaiming her an heir of im- 
mortality and a daughter of heaven, is one of the most 
momentous ever achieved. It has made her a help meet for 
man — bis better genius, to wean him from vice and allure 
him to virtue. We hesitate not to say that the true character 

of woman is unknown, her rights unacknowledged, beyond 
the boundaries of Christianity. Once step without thesphere 
of its operations, and we find her degraded and oppressed, 
and men by consequence sensual and brutalized ; and er- 
actly in proportion to the strength of its influence in any 
quarter, is the true dignity of woman estimated, and her 
power appropriately exerted. If, at we devoutly believe, 
our British mothers, wives, and daughters, are, on the 
whole, patterns to their sex throughout the world, it needs 
little penetration to see whence this lofty distinction ia 
derived, That gentle and devoted kindness in which lies 
the secret of lli.ir influence is but the reflection of tho 
universal benevolence which Christianity inculcates, and 
which has wen for them from the haughty lords of crea- 
tion something like an equality of privileges. 

In the mode in which the education of children is now 
conducted, very great improvements aro perceptible. We 
do not thereby allude to the more useful and practical 
nature c !' the knowledge imparted, but to the more kindly 

manner in which this is done. The stories our grind- 
tell us about their schoolmasters almost mike our 
hair stand on end. They seem to bare been the veriest 
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tyrants in czistencc. They taught Uieif P"P>'» " tears 
are taught to dance— iimj' v h* tinging ; and aeverdreamt 
that Uk nunc they bad to wiuinuaieate, could 

be drilled in by at To the axiom of the 

wi»e nig, ' He that ipereth the rod, hatcth the child,' 
they gave the fullest and most literal interpretation. 
The teach.?™ of our day are discovering much milder and 
moreeflcctual modes of imparting ku...wledge. Children 
are coming to be regarded U beings who have affections 
to be won, and understandings to be appealed to; and, 

rac, the birch and the strap are faat disappearing. 
Xuw, we hold Ibil state of things to be one of the surest 
Indications of an improved moral tone in society. No 

or who reflects that the child commit 'cd tiJ his 
charge is an immortal creature like himself, DO man 
whose mind is embned with true Christian benevolence 
^and such only arc entitled to bold loo hiph position 
of instructors of youth — will seek to impart knowledge 
through the medium of cruelty. In fact, any oDe who 

I attempt to do so could not compete in the m.ir- 

ko'. His method would not work; or it would IW* 
so lamely 'id contrast » ith the far more effectual I] 
of which kindness is the basis, that he would be co:; 
to change it, or be driven fruru the field. Who can esti- 
mate the progress future generations, trained up uoder 
these better principles, are yet destined to make in know- 
ledge and virtue I 

In many of tbc other relations of society, the 
twxbada may be seen in operation. There are I 
number of good, kind, people in the world just at this 
moment, Let any one look around him, among bis 
friends and neighbours, and try to reckon up the various 
acta of real benevolence they have performed towards 
himself — the many obligations be has received from per- 
aous who bad nothing to expect from him except perhaps 
his thanks — and he will be surprised at the largeness of 
the catalogue. Such people may not be Christians in the 
highest sense of that high title ; but the power of Christi- 
anity constrains them notwithstanding. Then look atour 
benevolent institutions — our hospitals, our infirmaries, our 
societies for the relief of the stranger and destitute, our 
bible and missionary associations, to say nothing of the 
hi which inspires high ■Ullwl and disinterested men 
to go forth to distant regions, braving pestilence, and 
famine, nd the cruelties of savage tribe*, to communicate 
the 'glad tidings of great joy.' 

There are not a few philosophers who puzzle themselves 
to account by other causes than the real one for Ihe pro- 
gress society has made. They would seek these in the 
heights above or in the depths beneath, rather than in 
those sovereign principles by which the diffused spirit of 
Christianity speaks everywhere to their own hearts. Some 
ascribe the improved tone of manners and morals to a 
vague necessity of advancement, impressed they neither 
know how nor why on human affairs. Others look for its 
cause iu tho progress of commercial intercourse ; and place 
the gradual regeneration of tho world to the account of 
more selfishness. Utbers, again, think they have found 
it in the diffusion of secular knowledge, and regard in- 
tellect as the great ameliorator of the world. Such per- 
sons are not perhaps wilfully blind ; but they show BOW 
trilling men are to tukecredit to themselves for blessings 
which they owe cutirely to the bounty of Heaven. There 
is iu the world ouc power, omnipotent and everlasting, 
and that power is love — the giftof Christ. No social in- 
stitution can conflict with it — no ono based on it will 
ever perish. It possesses a creative and sustaining energy 
which nothing can resi.it. Pride, ambition, anger, all 
merely human passions, exhaust themselves, and leave 
desolation behind ; but their effects soon disappear, and on 
the ruins they have caused divine love rears new struc- 
tures which will last for ever. That silent but sure pro- 
gress of society, which tho atheist ascribes to an aimless 
necessity, the Christian regards as the natural op 
of Ui e principles of the gospel ; and he views tho ex tended 
intercourse and dimmed knowledge of the times as \ chicles 
whereby its principles may be more widely communicated. 



These principles go forth to an a! ;ph ; 

great law is the perfection of all things — the law 
volence — of love. 

These remarks are thrown out cbi-ffly *■ 
flection, and not without the conviction th»: - 1 

Ik* view i 
taken. The law of kindness, the obligation of eot 
doing good, still requires to be far more nnhera 
Even good men. who would little relish to be OS 
tian, must ' of a frequent tendeo 

as though it admitted of some exceptions and 
lions. There is current among the French a 1 
one of their early confessor*, which ver? 
the operation of this tendency. I he in 

of the reader, we shall offer it iu illustration, t 
readily as it may cicatQ us from any seeming r 
rnent on the province of the pulpit. Listen thi 
parable of » 

THE HERMIT OF OlVl. 



<\\ rd 



At a time when the i 
yet ignorant of the gospel of Christ, there f 
man called Novaire, who had freely receiv 

s and diligentlr sought eluM 

thoroughly. Abandoning the pleasures of the \ 
retired to a solitary hill, near the place ehere Li 
now stands, and there reared a cabin of turf, s 
dwelt alone, alternately occupied in endeavours t 
his own views and to communicate the truth tetl 
round about. 

Here it came to pass, after much meditation an 
that the dark veil which shrouds the invisible wl 
mortal view was lifted from his eyes, and be was p 
to gate on the pathways of the sky, wit! 
of earthly things. He distinguished at the sj 
the secrets of the visible and iuvisil 
vision wandered over the woods, the plains, thi 
then, glancing higher, it embraced the region I 
by the messengers of light ; while, above all, it pi 
into the celestial habitations. He listened ■!■ 
mask of the spheres, the voice of the cherubim 
hosannshs Of the blessed. Angels brought his 
1 to him on those secrets which »i 
from' tho world, Thus his days passed in a | 
and heavenly delight Familiarized to Ihe inlei 
pure intelligences, he gradually felt all vulgar i 
dying away within him, as the lessening sta 
before the" sun ; and, proud of a knowledge tl; 
above the earth, he wished still further to pent 
mysteries of God. While listening to the livin 
which composed tho eternal hymn of the creati 
glory of its A-uthor, be constantly said to himsel 
' Why cannot I understand what the birds utt« 
songs, the breezes in their whisperings, tha i 
their bamming*, the waves in their rolling, tbe 
their celestial hymns ?— in lotto ought to be t 
great Law which rules the world !' 

But all tho efforts of his mind to penes 
a mystery were useless: he acquired nothing I 
doavours save hardness of heart and spiritual pri 
visits of mercy to the plain became less tnq 
intercourse wilh its inhabitants more haughty ai 
cilious ; for the growth of knowledge by il 
be likened to that of the trees of t be forest, *U 
extend their roots without dryin uroui 

Thatknowlcdge may be beneficent and iroiilul, Il 
sary it should l»' watered from the fountains of t 
One day, when the hermit bad descended 
mountain, which preserved n perpetual verdure 
to traverse the wintry valley below, he saw con 
another direction a numerous group of men, i 
leading a criminal lo the scaffold. '1 he peasant* 
to see him pas*, and spoke loudly of bis crime* 
doomed one smiled as he heard them, and, for fn 
any sign of repentance, he seemed to glory in 
misdeeds. At length, as he passed the recluse, 
once stopped, and cried out lo a tone of raillery 
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here, holy man, and give your blessing- and the kiss of 
peace to one who is going to die." 

Hut Novaire indignantly repulsed him, saying, ' Pass 
on to your fate, miserable wretch; pure lips may not be 
contaminated by contact with such M tbec' 

The poor creature turned away without father reply, 
and Novaire, still agitated, proceeded onward to his her- 
rnitage. 

But when arrived there lie paused with a look of con- 
sternation: the aspect of everything had changed. The 
tre iwliiehthe pre ia no e of ongels !, id preserved it 
blal verdure, were become leafless as those of the valley ; 
there, where, a few hours before, the blossoming eglan tine 
had exhaled its delightful fragrance, the rafts hoar-frost 
was glistening, and the scanty and withered moss revealed 
tli-,- bare rocks beneath. 

Novairo longed anxlOOSlj for the coming of tho «•.- I 
. messenger, who every day brought him his food, to learn 
se of this sudden change; but the messenger up- 
I Dotj the DSTUUe) world wn-i dosed (o him, and 
he was thrown back into the ignorance and miseries of 
humanity. He understood t hid punished him, 

though he guessed not the fault he had committal!. lb w- 
eTer, he subniitted without murmuring, and kneeling on 
tho hill — ' Since I havo offended thee, O my Creator,' 
said he, ' I am worthy of the utmost punishment thou 
mayest inflict. From this day I shall quit my solitude ; 
and I vow to travel straight on, without other repose than 
that of the night, till thou art graciously pleased to vouch- 
safe mo some visible token of thy I r 

With these words Novaire took up his staff, girded 
his loins with a leathern belt, fastened his sandals, and, 
easting a parting look on lib I dote I reddnee, be directed 
his course towards the wild peninsula which, at i later 
time, received the name of the Land of Blossoms. In this 
country, now covered with villages, farmsteads, and culti- 
rated fields, no path could then be traced except that 
worn by the footsteps of the unreclaimed beasts of the 
forest. In his toilsome way he had to ford rivers, tra- 
verse morasses, penetrate thickets, sometimes finding, at 
wide intervals, a few poor habitations, whose masters fre- 
quently refused him entrance. But Novaire sudor.-. t all 
these fatigues and privations with great serenity. Sus- 
tained by the hope of once more recovering the lost favour 
of Heaven, he opposed resignation to grief, and patience 
to all obstacles. 

In this way he at length arrived at the extremity of 
ninsula, not far from the spot where the celebrated 
Abbey of JamiegeSWU afterward-* built.* Here aforcst 
then extruded, whose recesses afforded shelter lo pirates, ] 
« bo. in light shallops of osier covered with skins, attacked j 
the ships which passed up and down the river laden with 
nenbaBdlse, One evening, as the traveller quickened his 
pace to reach the banks, he came upon an open glade. 
where four of these outlaws were sealed round a lire of 
dried brushwood. A t sight of him they rose, ran towards 
bim, and brought him near the (ire, the more easily to 
despoil him. They seized his book, his cincture, bil 
garment ; and. teeing that he had nothing else, they de- 
liberated whether he should then be set at liberty. Hut 
the oldest of them, named Toderick, suggested that ho 
nd made to row the boat, to which Ihe 
others agreed 

Novaire was then bound nitb chain., and became tho 
pirates. He was compelled to oook to 
■ leir arms, men I I be I some- 

times i Ivlng no other recompense for his 

■k especially 

showed him little pity j sad raillery to cruelty, 

constantly demanded of the poor prisoner what availed 
m tt of bis i tod. One day, however, the four pirates 
assailed a vessel descending the Seine, which they sup- 
posed to be laden with rich merchandise; but it so hap- 

) lo is funic ol Ilia 

8>ln», • liiuc below Uouoti in Nomwnilv I h 
•raj* fowi'tedi in the IV.-VUI11 century, and Iwcmne oik uf Ui 
dialing (usuod religious house* 1« France, li U> now in mint, 



pened that she contained a body of armed men, who saluted 
them with a shower of arrows so well directed, that three 
of the bandits were killed on the sp"t, and the fourth, who 
was Toderick, received a wound iu the body, apparently 
mortal. 

Novaire then turned Ihe prow of the shallop towards 
the river bank, which he succeeded in pining. He now 
at length found himself at liberty, and hll hrst impulse 

was to fly from I pllM where he hi 
inser; ; but touched with pity for those who had so long 
injured him, bo gave sepulture to the three slaiu pirates, 
and then approached Toderick. The unhappy man, judg- 
ing Novaire by his own savage disposition, suppose I 
be would now take vengeance for the cruelty he had shown 
bim, and said — ' Kill me, but do not torture me.' 

But Novaire replied, * So far from taking thy life, my 
friend, I shall do all in my power to save it." 

Tho pirate was astonished and deeply moved. * That 
is not now in the power of man,' said he; ' for I feel the 
chill of death creeping fast round my heart ; but if you in- 
deed wish well to me, notwithstanding all I have made 
you suffer, give me a little water to quench my thirst.' 

Novaire ran to the nearest spring, and brought water 

to the Wounded man. When he had drunk, he raised bis 
eyas, now fast glazing in death, and looked steadily on the 
hermit. ' Thou hast truly returned good for evil.' be 
said, faintly ; ' wilt thou do yet more, and accord the kiss 
.ce to o guilty and dyi: ear" 

' I will, cheerfully ,' said Novaire ; • and may it prove 
to tliec ■ sign of pardon from that merciful Qod 
law thou bait so long broken, and whom thou hast 
offended more deeply than thou couldst any of his crea- 
tures.' With these words he knoll beside the pirate, who 
received tho kiss of peace, and immediately expired. 

At the same instaut, a voice resounding through the 
air uttered these words : — ' Novaire, thy trial is at an 
end. Gad has pnnished thee for having refused thy pity 
to one who was merely guilty : thou shalt now be rewarded 
for having blessed him who was thine enemy. All the 
treasure thou didst lose by hardness of heart, thou I. . 
regained by a victorious charity. Raise, then, thine 
and open thine ears, for now again thou canst hear the 
voices of the earth and of tho heavens.' 

Novaire, who had listened to tho -voice mute and 
trembling, raised his head. Tho trees, blighted by the 
blasts of winter, seemed all at once to have becomu ver- 
dant; the frozen brooks again flowed in their cbai 
the birds sung among the blossoming shrubs; whilst, high 
in heaven, he beheld, like Jacob, the angels ascending and 
descending on their mission* to the earth, the cherubim 
sailing amid ihe clouds, tho archangels flashing tbeir 
swords of fire, and tho saints cjiaaung their celestial 
hymns ! And all these several sounds formed ono har- 
monious anthem, of which the ever- recurring burden was — 

'LOVE OS8 ANOTIICIl.' 

Then Novaire pressed his forehead to the ground, and 
KHnaimed — ' Moray, bather, ever blessed ! This day 
have I indeed learned what is ikt great law.' 



BIOGRAPHICAL, SKETCHES. 

IRAN CIS HORNER. 

Tut subject of our want memoir was the son Of Mr 
John Homer, a merchant of Edinburgh, in which city ho 
was horn on the l'ith of August, 177b. He was a weakly 
child, and I. i-i BMtllor, who taught bim to read, thought 
him dull. Ho was, however, never idle, and soon showed 
considerable talents, repeating large portions of the ser- 
mons he heard in the church. In 178U, Francis was sent 

to the High School, where his master was William 
less celebrated for his skill in teaching than for tho 
friendship of Burns, who has immortalized him in tho 
•ginning ' Willia brewed a peck o' maut.' Fran 
his tuition he passed, in due course, to that of the learned 
and amiable Dr Adam, the rector of the school, with 
whom hocotrtlnued two years, and wu dux at the eiamiQa- 
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J, when he lefl to attend the Dntonity. This 
>iion was then at the. height of iu reputation, Stew- 
hisou, and Blair being among the pro- 
fessors whose lecture* he attended. Along with Henry 
Brougham, one of his earliest friends, ho joined one of 
those debuting societies which form such useful additions 
regular course of instruction. Hiving now chosen 
the bar as his profession, his father sent him for two years 
-land, iu order to acquire the proper pronunciation 
of the language. V hen i here, he was occasionally present 
at th<- i t lie House of Commons, with which, 

tboogt I'itt and Fox were among the speakers, he was 
less pleased than might have been imagined. I n England 
■named till October, 17»7, occupied not only with 
pronunciation and style, but also with law and other rois- 
ludles. As an exercise, he translated a great 
part of Killer's Element* of Algebra from the 1 
which work was completed and published by his teacher, 
Mr Hewlett, after his departure. 

Alter his return to Edinburgh, he attended the class of 
ciwl law, and also those uf natural philosophy and che- 
mistry, in the (JniTenity. lie likewii e joined the Specu- 
lative Society, along with his friend Brougham, and soon 
took a prominent part in its discussion*. At the same 
time he carried on a course of reading which, though ex- 
tensive, had chiefly reference to his future profession. 
Hia remarks M the various authors, contained in his 
journals, *p _•. H e also kept up his in tcr- 

eoursc with his varies friends, so toe of whom afterwards 
attained a high pjaM in literature and science. Among 
them was Lord Webb Seymour, a brother of the Duke of ' 
Somerset, with whom he regularly discussed the vailm 
topics coinprehen I wart's lectures, which they 

were attending. In the summer of 1709, he made an I 
excursion with him to the Western Highlands, and was I 
induced by hia example to begin the study of mineralogy 
and the Huttonian theory, which I'layfair was then illua- 
t rating in RUM papers read to the lioya I Society. With 
the same friend, Jr Thomas Brown, Jeffrey, and others 
of his acquaintance*, he projected a translation of the 
works of Turgot. Ho was also meditating a treatise on 

t ho principles of philosophical inquiry similar to the great 
work of Lord Bacon. With all this, hia reading and law 
studies continued, and in June, 1800, he was called to 1 1 1 ■• 
ih bar, and for the remainder of the session walked 
the Outer- House every forenoon, ' with few fees and many 
hcadachs/ 

This event produced little change cither in his course 
of study or general employment. His journal nnd cor- 
respondence famish a full record of the progress of both, 
but scarcely admit of condensation. The works of Bacon 
formed a favourite text-book, and he read much of lima 
in company with Lord Webb Seymour, discussing with 
him the various beauties and difficulties they severally 
encountered. To the profound ideas of this great man he 
had recourse as a solace from the irksome labours of his 
profession, to his progress in which, however, he was con- 
vinced, the philosophical views of that great inquirer, ana 
the peculiar principle*' of investigating truth which ho 
unfolds, were by no means alien. He was also studying 
the principles of political economy in the writings of 
Smith, and in thoee of Qucsnai, Turgot, and others of 
tho French economists. To this subject his attention was 
especially drawn by a course of lecture* on it by l>ugald \ 
Stewart. Vihil.it fully appreciating the elegant taste and 
comprehensive spirit displayed in his lectures, he began 
to suspect this philosopher of excessive timidity on the 
subject of political innovation and practical improvements, 
whilst the Very ease of his style, the charms of his diction, 
and the attractive imagery he employed, seemed un- 
favourable to that close and continuous attention necessary 
to discover truth and detect error. 

In 1601, Horner began to entertain thoughts of leaving 
Edinburgh, and 'of staking his chance in the great but 
hazardous game of the English bar.' His reason (of this 

step was, that, though daily more attached to the law as 
a itudy, he was at tho same time becoming more averse 



to the practice of the Sc . Before finally ri«cid- 

visited London in tho spring of the following year. 

Hu resolution seems to have been even then pretty fnlly 

tnaturv.i rhaps vision; ess and 

celebrity mingled their attractions in tbia scheme. The 
impression he made on the persons he was introduced to 
metropolis was highly graii 'rieods; 

those best capable of forming an opinion, regarding hira 
as well informed, amiable and unaffected in manners, 
and rational In his opinions. In London he liea 
most celebrated lawyers of the time pleading, and was 
intn-ilii ml <>f them, and to other scientific and 

characters— to Rotnilly, Mackintosh, !* 
Davy, and others. In I i six weeks 

and before leaving it entered his name 
though it was not his intention to settle iu Lou 
SObbb lime. 

On his return to Edinburgh, he was engag. 
frey, Sidney Smith, Brougham, and others of I 

Edinburgh Review. Thi 
number of this periodical appears 
and, besides three short articles, Uornei 
of considerable extent .ton's book on 1'sptr 

Credit. So little expectations had the projei 
vast success of thll undertaking, that, as wc learn from 
Homer's lettets, the first edition 

bat this mi mil' r was soon exhausted, and a 
uew edition called for. To the second number Mi II 
only contributed ..no article on t'anai 
Political Economy, and also ono to the iher oo 

Sir John Sinclair's Essays. Before the latter appeared, 
however, be bad left Edinburgh and taken i 
denco in London. He arrived there in a vers- . 
of public affairs— when the rruewal of wai 
France was engaging every person's s These 

circumstances, and the studies required for Ma m« 
tion, seem to hove occupied so much of bis time that be 
e remiss in bis c-ontributi' w, the 

fourth number of which contained two articles bj 
The rumoured invasion of England, In the mount* of 
1803, by B. I BURged all miuor political 

chits , and Homer joined one of the volunteer sssWei 
and underwent a course of drilling along with 
opinions on political questions must have been well known, 
lh. iik-Ii be had not as yet taken any active pat I 
1604, he received an invitation from Lord Fitzwilliam to 
a political party dinner, which, as he approM-d of ' tin 
tl maxims and principles of Mr Fox's party, both 
with regard to the doctrine of the constitution, to foreign 
policy, and internal legislation,' be, -iiatioo, 

accepted. Questions r DOtDjr seem, 

however, to have more deeply interested him than those 
basing immediate reference to party dispute, and his 
contributions to tho Edinburgh Review |.ieotly 

of this nature. In the controversy occasioned by Mr 
Leslie's election to the chair of mathematics in Edin- 
burgh, he took a lively interest, and wrote an account of 
the case, which was published iu the thirteenth number 
of the Review, in October 1805. His letters to his friends 
show how much he was interested in the change of minis- 
try occasioned by the illness and death of I'm. He men- 
tions a pleasing anecdote of bis great opponent. Fox, who 
induced his party to postpone a motion I 
to the address, by stating ' that he thought it impossible 
they could enter into the discussion ; he could not, while 
they had the idea that Pitt was in extremlti 

Mr Horner's talcnls and principles were too well known 
to allow him to be long unemployed by his part v. Iu 
February, 1800, he was appointed one of the cumm- 
ers on the debts of the Nabob of Arcot, and in Juno a 
proposal was made from Lord Kiunaird to bring him into 
parliament, This was the great object of hi 
and readily accepted, though his friend ! 
mour strongly dissuaded him from it, ■ 
fere with bU progress in his profession. I ' 
which he entered parliament were honourable i 
parlies, no conditions of any kind being attached t 
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offer. In November, 1806, he was elected member for St 
Ires, in Cornwall J but tbc Den* parliament, which met in 
the middle of December, was very short-lived, being dis- 
solved in the following April. Mr Homer only spoke 
twice, and very shortly. In the next general election he 
did not obtain a seat, but in July was elected for Wan- 
derer. His friends were soon after dismissed from the 
go«emi'»-[it by Hi" king, who differed from tliem on the 
Catholic question. Mr Homer defended their conduct 
in ■abort pamphlet, and was chosen ■ member of the 
Whig Club. In June, lb07, he su at length called to the 
bar by the Society of Lincoln's Inn, and soon after pro- 
ceeded on the Western Circuit. 
In the session of parliament which met in January, 
Mr Home i irt in any of the more import- 

ant questions, hut spoke upon several of less moment. In 
the following session, notwithstanding his resolutions to 
the contrary, he still refrained from making any elaborate 
speech iu the house, adducing various- reasons to some of 
hi- friends who urged him to make the attempt. During 
the two following years few events of importance SMIO to 

hare marked his life, his correspondence being chiefly 
tilled with remarks on the course of public affairs, which 
have now comparatively little interest. At this time, also, 
he concluded his connexion with lite Edinburgh Review by 
an article on the French translation of Mr Fox's History, 
which appeared in the beginning of 1810. In February of 
that year be was brought into more public notice, by in- 
t reducing to parliamen t an inquiry into the depreciation 
of bank-notes and the rise in the price of bullion. He was 
appointed chairman of the committee on tbis question, and 
took a principal share in drawing up the report. On the 
question of privilege, raised by the proceedings ngairi>r Sir 

Francis Burdett, Mr Homer seems to have taken views 
different from his usual friends, which were not sanctioned 
by the house. In the autumn of that year he visited Ire- 
land, and was much struck with the numbers and 0OBdi> 
tion of the people— their dirt, rags, and idleness, with the 
strong desire they exhibited for education, quite puzzled 
him. Vet, with all this, he says, ' they look a much 
happier people than I have seen in any part of England 
or Scotland ; the English peasant is a torpid animal, and 
the Scotch one eaten with care, compared with the light- 
hearted cheerful people of this country.' 

The most important question which came before par- 
nt, when it met in December, was that of the re- 
, in consequence of the state of the king's health. 
On this Horner supported his party; and in the follow- 
ing spring, when there was a prospect of establishing a 
ministry under Lord Grenvillo, this nobleman wrote to 
him offering him the situation of financial secretary to 
the treasury, which he declined. On the 6th May, the 
discussion on the report of the bullion committee was 
begun by Mr Homer, in a speech which occupied three 
hours in delivery. He concluded by moving sixteen reso- 
lutions on the subject, which were, however, rejected 
after a four day's debase. He did not speak during the 
remainder of the session on any point of consequence. In 
the autumn he resided some time in Devonshire, with the 
scenery of which he was much pleased, whilst the rocks 
seem to have recalled his thoughts to bis geological 
studies. In the following session of parliament Mr Horner 
does not appear to have taken an active part in any of 
the great subjects of debate, and his attendance was much 
interrupted by ill health. In the succeeding parliament 
be had no place. A letter of this date to Mr Maltbus 
shows the high importance he attached to national educa- 
tion, which be regarded as one of ' the true principles of 
the Reformation.' His health continuing bad, be, in the 
autumn of 1812, took a tour through part of England and 
came to Edinburgh. 

Mr Horner's character was too well established to 
allow him to remain inactive, and a seat in parliament 
was soon offered him through the friendship of Lord 
Granville. This was highly acceptable to him, for, to use 
his own words, ' nothing but the alliance of politics would 
Iw sufficient to attach me to the pursuits of the legal pro- 



fession, in which I have little prospect of eminence, and 
very moderate desires of wealth.' At the same time he 
urged the superior claims of Sir Samuel Romilly, who had 
also been excluded in the general election. Mr Homer 
was returned in April, 1813, for St Mawes, but only spoke 
on a few occasions, and very briefly on each. On one of 
these occasions be opposed the imposition of a duty on the 
importation of grain, affirming • that, with perfect free- 
dom in the trade, tillage had at no former period in- 
creased so much or prices proved so regular ; and that, in 
spite of all the regulations of the enemy to prevent it, 
whenever Ibis country was in want of foreign grain it 
conld get it.' It is scarcely necessary to state that his 
party was greatly outvoted on this question. In the fol- 
lowing session he spoke more frequently, but chiefly on 
questions of temporary interest; and in that in the sum- 
mer of 1614, he also took an active part in the business, 
addressing the house both on the corn-taws and on the 
more effectual abolition of the slave-trade. His business 
as a lawyer was also increasing, and now made him quite 
independent. 

In the end of August, 181 1, along with Mr J. A. Mur- 
ray and his brother, Mr Horner set out on a tour to the 
continent, now rendered accessible by the return of peace. 
He travelled by Dieppe and Rouen to Paris, but his 
observations contain nothing remarkable. From Paris 

they proceeded to Switzerland, where be was introduced 
to Dnmont, Pictet, and Sismondi the historian of the 
Italian republics. They went as far south as Milan and 
then returned to Paris, where he met several of the dis- 
tinguished literary men of France. In the session of 
parliament that met soon after bis return home, Mr 
Homer spoke several times. In the session of 1615, be 
also spoke several times, especially on the transfer of 
Genoa to the Eing of Sardinia and on the corn-laws. 
These speeches were highly praised by Mackintosh and 
Komill y, and fully established his character as a speaker 
in the house. On the Bank Restriction Act he also spoke, 
and made a motion for a return to cash payments. On 
the question of renewing the war with France, on the 
return of Napoleon from Elba, Mr Horner was opposed 
to it being begun by the allies invading that country, even 
although he saw little prospect of long maintaining peace. 
As on this question bis opinion was at variance with that 
of the Duke of Buckingham, to whom be owod his seat, 
Mr Horner offered to resign, but that nobleman refused 
to accept of this, leaving him at liberty to act on his own. 
opinion. On the 'itli June, the late Sir Robert Peel 
brought in a bill to restrict the labour of children in fac- 
tories, which Mr Homer supported, though he thought it 
fell far short of what should be done on the subject. In 
1810, Mr Horner spoke on various questions connected 
with the recent peace and the financial condition of the 
country. He also originated a bill correcting an anomaly 
in the Irish Grand Juries, who were in the habit of find- 
ing bills of indictment without examining witnesses. This 
measure met with much opposition, but was passed before 
the close of the session. Mr Homer also spoke in disap- 
probation of the treaties of peace, which he disliked as 
forcing a king on France against the will of the nation. 
The treatment of Bonaparte also met with bis disappro- 
bation, hi> considering it as wanting in that magnanimity 
which should distinguish a great nation. Mr Homer's 
health now began to fail, and a slight cough gave indica- 
tions of tbc commencement of that illness which termi- 
nated bis life. The last time he addressed the house was 
on the 26th June, in favour of Catholic emancipation. 

In the autumn he visited his friends in Scotland, and 
took up his residonce at Dry den, near Edinburgh. Hi* 
phvsicians now ordered him to suspend all professional 
engagements. Dr Gregory giving the pithy advice—' No 
vociferation, sir, even if you are paid for it-' This re- 
striction fell very bard on him, and he proposed spending 
the winter shut up in London; but his doctors recom- 
mended him to spend the winter and spring in a warm 
climate. He fixed upon Italy, travelled by short stages 
through France, and passed the Alps just as winter was 
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commencing. He took up hit abode at Pita, but none 
of the symptom* of h I by the 

change of climate. For a lime the pcnial weather of 

Sling brougrvl brighter hopes, ami he wrote on the Itli 
February to his father that his health was undou! 

On 'hi siii, bovevoi dm raddenl/ tnaeb 

worse, and expired on the sfl«s usual of that day. On 
examination, it was (bond thai bit disease arose tt an 
enlargement of the air-cells and a condensation of the 
substance of the lungs, a malady which no medical skill 
could have cured, lie was then in the 90tb year of bis 
age. He was buried in the Pro* 
bom, (than a marble monument marks hi* grave. 
In tbe House of Commons, when a new writ was issued 

a Ugh culogium on his deceased fri«ml, which was t'i i II >- 
responded to by men of all ag, Mr 

n Sutton, illy, and other* Hia 

friends afterwards erected ;. 

"dnatcr Abbey, !» I tiful marble stati 

ciited by Sir i i lroj\ Hi» opinions 1 may be 

i ren j and hU character 

ll (liux described bjr his friend and teacher, Dugald 

Stewart: — ' '1'he united tribute of respect slrttd 

by Mr Horner - * political friends and his political oppo- 

to his abort but brilliant and spotless career in 

life, renders all additional eulogies on his merits 

*• a statesman squally feeble and superfluous. Of I lio 
extent and variety of his learning, the dcplh and 
racy of his scientific attainment*, the classical (perhaps 
i purity of his taste, and the truly philo- 
il cast of his whole mind, none had better oppor- 
- than myself to form a judgment, in the course of 
dahis wbicl he loft the nnirec- 

lod which grew till tho moment of bis death. Hut 
mi these endowments of his understanding, or the sst.il) 
rarer combination of virtues which shod ore* all his mental 
gilts a charectoristit-al grace and a moral harmony, ihU 
it not tho proper place to enlarge. Never, certainly, was 
more completely realized the ideal portrait so nobly 
imagined by the Roman poet — * A calm devotion to reason 
ond justice, tin- sanctuary of tho heart undcfilrd, and a 
breast plowing with inborn honour.' " To this we shall 
only add 'If f> dl owing from tho star. Bidnej Smith: — 'He 
loved truth so much, that he never could benr any jesting 
important subjects, I remember one evening the 
late Lord Dudley and myself pretended to justih the 
conduct of the government in Mealing the Danish fleet ; 
we carried on the argument with some wickeduess against 
our graver friend ; M could not stand it, but bolted in- 
dignantly out of the room; we flung up the sash, and,' 
with loud peals of laughter, professed ourselves decided 

nniians; wc offered him not only the ships but all 
Ibe shot, powder, cordage, and even the li- uit, it' he 
would come back, but nothing could turn him; he went 
home; and it took u.s a fortnight of serious behaviour 
before we were forgiven.' ' As he had never lost a friend 
and made so few enemies, there was i>" friction ; no draw- 
back ; public feeling bad its free course; the image of a 
good and great man was broadly before the world, un- 
sullied by any breath of hatred; there was nothing but 
pure sorrow! Youth destroyed before its time, great 
talents and wisdom hurried to the grave, a kind anil 
good man, who might have lived for the glorv of England, 
torn from us in the flower of his life! But ail this is gone 
lit, and, Hi GsJileo said of his lost sight, 'It has 
pleased God it should be so, and It must please me also." ' 

RAMBLES IN LONDON. 

.sr.w houses op parliament. 
Tits New Houses of Parliament form at present one of 
the chief objects of interest in tho tircat Babylon, as 
Cobbott used at times to call London; but the building 
is not yet at that stage of advancement to allow of its 
beauties being fairly recognised, or the purposes of the 
ablo architect, Mr' Barry, being rightly appro 



An immense amount of work has been do,. 
far as ' from internal completion. The 

■• area is wholly enclosed, or nearly so, allov. 
ly to judce of its effect in outline. It 
lar in plan, excepting on the side immediately overi 

bich runs a long pile in the ft 
parallelogram, separated from the stream by an en 
terrace, n breadth. 11; 

interior of this river-front, which eil 
measurement, for fully three hundi 
to be devoted to the purposes of library an'. 
rooms. Running inwards from this paraK 

■'. farthest op the Thames, we Sad 
a ihor: i buildings, terminating in one i 

tower, called the Victoria Tower, by tbe mi 
arched entrance to which her Majesty is to make kervsy, 
when about to open or dissolve Parliament. The Houses 
of Lords and Commons occupy the mid-part of the whole 
area of the structure, divided by open courts fr 
lo which they run parallel, 
censible by Westminster Hall, which presents its I 
citywards, like ti. large lobby-room 

li una, i In.- Lords lacing on the wi 
tbe aide farthest up tbe river, and tho Commons 
eastern side. Westminster Hall and Victoria Tower, 
itith tin- oeaneeting buildings, do not present the i*m* 
length of front as the pile on the river, and th< 

- a large space on tbe cast of the ball as jet oe- 
hut by old Palace- Yard, which rend--, 
design irregular in some degree. It may be add' 
at flic present time, the whole basement store . 

' ' displays but a confused mass of crossing co 1 1 

like chambers, partly intended to give 
Hi 1 1. D. Reid scope for bis ventilating and heath 
trivances, and partly to sup] 
appendages to the main erec i 

(i e feu that there cannot he any very clear ideas con- 
veyed by this description, but the present state uf matters 
will not allow of more expticitness. As far as one can 
yet judge, the front to will ever be Lb< 

attractive and imposing portion of the stm 
stylo of architecture is what is called the ' florid Ci 
— the peaks, pinnacles, and sharp arches of thai title 
of building bein;r fa Ited multitudinously. both on 

tho windows and on the roofing. I :cls in that 

mode are placed at each end, and two others in the 
centre. Iu addition to Mich ornaments, tbe sj 
tbirty-fivc Bovereigna of England, Iran William tl. 
queror to Victoria, are roost elaborately engraven i 
river-front, with black -I'll.'; i There are 

many other pieces of decoration besides these. 

Indeed, all is ornament together; and ■ pelled 

to confess, that the undertaking of Mr Barry 
to carry this feature to excess. Notwithstanding that ooe 
cannot but acknowledge the presence of soinethii, 
fine in tho whole pile, yet the word 'gim-cr:. 
to tbe tongue-tip at tbe view. uruatnent should ever be 
but the accessory in architecture ; here it is tbe basis — 
the principal — tbe all-in-all. < In seeing the ' 
Houses, one can easily understand the causes of the 
which has occurred in finishing; and, in fact, can 
feci surprise that such a mass of elaboration shoal 
already been put ut>. But for very uticomni' 
on the part of Mr Thomas and bis assistants, who ore en- 
gaged in modelling and carving the ornamental portions, 
the work would not have been one halt need as 

it really is. Lord Brougham should recollect that, in 
assenting to tho plans of Mr Barry, he put the 
erection of the New Parliament Houses out of tbe ques- 
tion. When we consider Chat all the outer walls are to 
be adorned with arms, devices, and niched statues, that 
tho internal workmanship cannot for a long time even be 
comineDced, that the stained windows (by Mr Ballanliuo 
of Edinburgh and others) are yet to be executed, that 
numerous marble statues are determined on for the in- 
terior, i\ '.'. Its., we should anticipate that half-a 
years mutt elapse ere this great building be completed. 
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Doubtless, the mere sitting-places of the Peers and Com- 
mons may be read/ much sooner ; but, as a whole, tbe 
structure irill not — can not be finished for a long time. 
Bow durable it may be, after Its execution, is a matter 
of doubt, we humbly think. The freestone, or sandstone, 
of which it is composed, though of a pretty pure colour. 
appears to be very soft. Tbe workmen save time by 
sawing it, in place of hewing. But we must repeat what 
has already been said, that to judge fairly of the entire 
effect of the N'cw Senate- Houses is impossible as yet, and 
the architect should have the benefit of the proverb, that 
it is not fair to judge of half dona work. 

The National Gallery of Paintings is on oar way home- 
wards from Westminster ton-arils the city, and may be 
noticed by way of sequel to the preceding subject. The 
Gallery was founded in 182+, while the Liverpool ad- 
ministration held power ; and the idea seems to have been 
suggested by the announced sale at that time of the rich 
collection of Mr Angerstein, the banker. These were 
bought for the nation, and Sir George Beaumont (immor- 
talized as tbe friend of Wordsworth) added his own 
gallery, valued at about £80UO; while several other 
donors appeared alio to swell the catalogue. The building 
arranged for the National Gallery, seated in Trafalgar 
Square, is a large one, but much of it in appropriated to 
other purposes, and the rooms in which the collection im- 
mediately stands arc rather small and inconvenient. In- 
deed, the first feeling of the visiter is almost certainly 
that of disappointment, both in reference to the rooms 
and the amount of pieces contained in them. Some two 
hundred and odd pictures constitute the whole stock ; a 
number which is thrown utterly into the shade, not only 
by the Louvre gallery, and other continental collections, 
but by many private galleries in our awii country. One 
cannot help feeling, on noticing this fact, that tbe present 
state of the Gallery in Trafalgar Square it unworthy of a 
nation such as ouri, who acknowledge cultivation of the line 
art* to be an essential element and proof of civilisation. 

There are, however, various noble paintings in the Na- 
tional Gallery; though again we have to complain that 
tbe specimens are confined to a few masters. The names 
of Rubens and Guido, with the Caraccis, are affixed to a 
large number of tbe pieces ; RafTaelle, Rembrandt, Titian, 
n, Domenichino, and Claude Lorraine, with a few 
other eminent masters, are also to be found, but more 
rarely, in the gallery : and another is there, to whom we 
must give the palm over all the rest as regards this exhi- 
bition, namely, Corrcggio. His three pictures, entitled 
' Mercury instructing Cupid in the presence of Venus," 
his ' E«e Homo,' and his 'Holy Family' — ineonsistent 
among themselves, as the subjects may be — arc all of them 
admirable in plan and workmanship. The Venna in the 
first piece is the most lovely of all the female forms in 
the collection. There is a Venus attired by tbe Graces 
from the pencil of Rubens, but with less of delicacy ; there 
is also less of perfect finish and effect. Corrcggio is dis- 
tinguished by extraordinary chasten ess, alike of concep- 
tion and execution, and has given to all bis pieces a cer- 
tain cast of tenderness and pathos, which, while marking 
his style from that of most other masters, renders it pe- 
culiarly impressive. The ' Ixce Homo' (' Behold the 
man,' drawn after the passage in John six.) is another 
beautiful work of this painter. As has been well said, in 
what sermon could the story of man's redemption be more 
impressively toIdP And what could more directly touch 
the heart, and warm it to that devotional tone, sought to 
be excited by all earnest deliverers of the truth through 
the pen or the lips P With the ' Holy Family,' these two 
paintings formed a trio, purchased from the Marquis of 
Londonderry for the large sum of £11,500, in 183-1. The 
history of these pieces is curious, Charles I. of England 
was the early possessor of the first mentioned of the 
three, and from him it passed into Spain. When Murat 
enjoyed his brief hour of glory, the piece fell to him, and 
his widow sold it to Lord Londonderry, after the Btau 
Sabrcvr of France had been ruthlessly shot by the Nea- 
politan Bourbons. ' Soldiers, aim at the heart!' was the 



sole cry of the hero of many battle-fields, when he stood 
before the musketry of his executioners. But let us not 
digress. Caroline, the wife of Murat, and sister of Napo- 
leon, sold, indeed was perhaps forced to sell, the famous 
masterpiece of Corrcggio, 'Mercury instructing Cupid.' 
Leaving the sweet and tender Curreggio, we find Rubens, of 
all the oilier great masters, to be the most extensive con- 
tributor to tho National Gallery. Guido is also frequently 
to be met with; and a few (but these admirable) pictures 
are displayed from the truthful and manly pencil of the 
Spanish Murillo. RsffaeUe presents one piece which would 
alone stamp him as a chief among the wondrous MtftrtM 
of art in Italy — a head of Christ, which we have never 
seen equalled for sublimity of ideal conception and per- 
fection of handiwork. But our readers could feel no in- 
terest in a dry enumeration of pieces such as the present. 
We must simply tell them generally what they have to 
look for on a visit to the National Gallery, and, in doing 
so, we must not forget our own masters in art, Hogarth, 
Reynolds, West, Gainsborough, Wilkie, and others, who, 
we must take leave to think, do not suffer by comparison 
with the most, eminent of tlieir predecessors. We have 
in the Gallery the originals of Hogarth's ' Marriage a-la- 
Mode,' the series complete; and certainly these works 
of the painter-satirist would alone reward a day's in- 
spection. We hare Sir Joshua's ' Graces,' bis ' Holy Fa- 
mily,' and Various other well known compositions; and 
we have the veritable and inimitable • Blind Fiddler' of 
Wilkie. Benjamin West has also a master-piece or two 
here to delight the eyes of spectators. 

In short, and in conclusion, what is in this gallery is of 
a high order of merit indeed; but our impression remains 
unchanged, that the small rooms, and scantiness of tbe 
collection, arc calculated to raise a feeling of disappoint- 
ment in those who have accustomed themselves to think 
of it as deserving the name of ' National.' A statue of 
Wilkie by Joseph, admirable as a likeness, and not less so 
as a work of art, stands in an entrance lobby. Similarly 
placed is the Waterloo Vase, which has a tale attached to 
it worth telling : It is composed of three blocks of marble ; 
they were quarried by Napoleon to form a vase illustra- 
tive of his victories, and was intended to be placed in the 
Sslace of the King of Rome, then erecting at Paris. On 
Napoleon's abdication, these blocks were, at the instance 
of Lord Hurghersh, then ambassador at the court of Flo- 
rence, transferred to George IV., who carried out the 
original idea of making a triumphal monument of them, 
which he resolved to dedicate to our own great victory 
at Waterloo. As the space would not admit of any great 
display of sculpture, Sir Richard Westmacott, to whom his 
Majesty confided tbe execution of the work, confined him- 
self to the representation of the Duke of Wellington, at- 
tended bv his officers, and giving orders for a charge ol 
cavalry. To mark the reign in which the battle occurred, 
an allegory (separated from the main design) ban been 
adopted, in which George IV. is represented on the throne, 
at which Europe baa token refuge. Peace, attended by 

Esnii bearing her attributes, is presenting tbe palm 
ranch to the king. The bowl of the vase is decorated 
with foliage, from which, forming the handles, are seen 
issuing on one side a figure of Peace, on the other a per- 
sonification of Defeat. The vase was presented to the 
nation by William IV. It is much to be regretted that 
neither the site in which it is placed, nor the reflected 
light in which it is seen, is favourable to its display. 



A NEW-YEAR'S DAY CHRONICLE OF 

REAL INCIDENTS: 

AS RECORDED BT AS OtD BACHELOR. 

(By Mra a. a. Ricbakdiox.) 

Weil, here is new-year's day again, and another year 
gone ! Gone like a withered spray upon the wintry blast — 
gone like the sybil's leaves upon the four winds, inscribed 
with strange characters — to reappear and be deciphered 
in regions beyond tbe boundaries of time. What solemn 
thoughts spring up in most minds on observing the lucces- 
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lira effacement of those unit*, tlic pasting years, u they 
refer to our own allotted portion in the calendar of tiu.o ! 
What hMpratwita sermons— what beautiful odea— what 
powerfully varied excursions of descriptive fancy — what 
i .|'iv iii. hi, of - itempla t ion, law borne 

to man's general consent concerning the pi 
iinuMien of time, at eich recurrence of the annual 
call to reflect ii|"jn the brevity of life! And yet have we any 
crick i world lins grown wiser orbett"> 

iri earlier ages '■' Or for all this reiteration of pathetically 
urged, or eloquently Implied dehortation, is then on 
new-year's day merry-snaking, or one sound of giddy re- 
velry the lessP 

awOakaao tkawira, 

uir ' 

1 was gaxifli? on the first auiiriaing of 1k:13, and unisii |g 
upon these things : the mulaliilily of human resolution i 
ace between contemplation and action; convic- 
tion and consent of will ; remark and co >; with 
-un.lrv 'llifr mattera suggested by the aeaaon, In i 
ion with tlio uses unci abuses of human life, when I was 
told that a wayfaring person desired to see we — ' not 
exactly a beggar woman, but a person in humble life, 
whoso appearance denoted poverty,' My servant milled, 
in reply to my more particular questioning, that she had 
! him to ask whether 1 remembered Walter Riddell 
' Flowerv-Knowes,' for ulie was oneof that person's 
daughters. Well do 1 I nMBMnhffr Walter Riddell ! 'Bnt 

which daughter I* Ask her christian name,' said I. ' Caro- 
line, *ir.' ■ Caroline! Lina— Lina Riddell.' Familiar 
ng-forgotten words! What troops of youthfid re- 
itlona struggled through the dim hare of time, as 1 
repealed thtm over! Youthful indeed! I had not heboid 
the person thus designated, since my tenth or eleventh 
year ; and now I had for some years passed a lustre of 
tens ; and yet how distinctly 1 could recollect her ! 
She wa» called Caroline, after ban mother, who was a 
d natural daughter of ' Willie Duke o' Cumberland,' 
hose royally derived name had been abbreviated for 
eottago use to 'Cally,' as the daughter's, for distinction') 
sake, was shortened and softened into Lina. The a 

- remarkably lofty stature and delicate features were 
I and associated as proof positive of illustrious des- 
I knew bcr, the wife of a late plough- 
man of my father's, anil thejr were the inhabitants of a 
lowly cottage. But such a cottage! So neat, so smiling, 
so clustered round with hazel bushes and wild straw- 
berries, to say nothing of ita neighbouring bird's-ncsts, 
and other juvenile allurements, that the prospect of a 
visit to the 1'T orrery- Known had been in my nutting and 

••sting day) far more delightful to mo th. 
after anticipations of a presentation at St James's. Cally'i 
eldest daughter Anne had been my nurse-maid ; two of 
iiiiora of her numerous tribe of royal descendants 
had been named after ' the captain and htsbonuic leddjr,' 
my parents ; and Lina. good-natured sprightly Lina, had 
been the chosen and glad attendant of some of my hap- 
piest boy- day rambles. 

1 guessed what might lie the chief object, after so tag 

an interval, of a visit from a persou of her condition. Mv 

r. i in n to my nalivo place, which had been recent, had 

my door many such visitants, and 1 had not 

11 Hi in 1 - M many shillings in my cotfera that 1 could 

consyieiitiuualy give away. 1 had reached the veers when 

reminiscences of childhood are usually dreamy and indis- 

d the cloud-inTolred arches in the vision of ' 

ban their retival prodiiees often a greater portion of 

sadness than of pleasure; bat Lina liiddell. with her blue 

eyea and her lur.l -like carol, her fleet foot and willing 

i eady to obey mv slightest call, rose upon my 

mental vision. The fair slender sirl of thirteen, I last-be- 

near and bright as a shape of yesterday ; and 

an interest more | ted « iili curiosity 

aa applicant to an 

Immnliatn a The door of my morning apart- 

wa» opened to htr. An aged-looking' person, 

ilr clad, advanced slowly towards it, 



stooped, and loosened off her soil-encumbered oboes, and 
iii-red, making but a alight obeis. 

ear's day i what t 

personation of time's ravage) stood before n 
■jrs ahaei.it fron 

to it, in destitute circ nm st an ce s, a 
widow, ami childless, More tlian the years i 
pond was written upon her face, where yet I th 
could identify some faint traces of the 
But the tall, lithe, woodland sylj i. 

msformed into something more than rustic huutcll- 
ncss, and progressing decrepitude ; wbioh I cannot dt- 
scribe better than by saying, that her square 
and general appe at once common and 

tngly otherwise Cold, calm, erect of carri 
fore me: in i hgy of departed hope , an.lin 

manner, the denizen of our common inherit..- 
and woes, set free by her lengthened share in thji 
ling compai. in all embarrassing heed i 

ventional distinctions. When a few words, and 

Mir\rv of this change arid wreck, had satisfied : 

Lina Riddell was i . , I cordially si 

hard baud winch bat feebly returned my pressure, w bile 

n moisture suffused my eves, of which no syn 

visible in hers. 1 rto be seated, that I 

inquire at leisure into her history. Sb« was do! 

she preferred standing. I then spoke of a i 

forgotten n i y childhood, calculated to 

her reserve, if such the felt; and rnnii 

brother of hers hiivin; made me the happiest of i- 

by hi inning me ;. rhich he h 

from Bskdalesnuir, where he was '. Q« had taken 

off ono of his Sunday stockings, and, with 

t*igs crossed within it, forming a tolerably couaii 

travelling cage, had there enclosed his prize, which he 

ed to mo in triumph ono sunny Sunday mor. 
distan. ■ '■ , taking care to hide it bom 

Ehud when any of the kirk-goera appeared in sigl 
ad broken bounds with bis master, ha-. ana and 

carried away the bird without his ku 
had trespassed upon the sanctity of the Sabbath, and ail 
to pleat 

1 knew these things were wrong, and I had at first ei- 

Crieueed some scruples about ao little Sab- 

(h -breaking goldfinch ; but truth compels me to own, 
those had been speedily overcome. The offence was com- 
mitted, and could neither bo undone nor ai 
my self-denial; and, all things considered, 1 had but the 
more reason to be grateful to poor J- 
to cherish his gift, it the blame and the hazards ! 
run to enrich me with il. The crown of both Indies wit 
nothing, in nay estimation, to the treasure of th,-' 
which happened to be the first of its beautiful tribe I bad 
seen. Mv relation of these juvenile matters appeared to 
have produced the intended 

the privilege of seating herself; and she began in bcr 
turn, though with a more wintry gleam, to revii i 
other early recollections. She faintly smiled when sh« 
told mo that the 'grandest days' she could k- member, 
were those when the F— children »- 
summer allowed to come and 'take tbeil 
Flowery- Knowes, her sister Anno bringiii 
costly ingredient) (which were then rarely 
cottages of the peasantry), and her mother's doddy 1 tup- 

- the cream and butter — the table I. 
barley scones of home manufai" 

' lafe-bread rows,' and garnished plentifully with wild 
strawberries, which the young cottagers had been all llw 
morning busy gathering. 

- And nana ainang us a,' she said, "wad hac eataa a 
single berry 0' them afore the hand, ferny it rai. 
iiecn puir a 

uir repasts were 
half so sweet. Hut luch ti-a , .. :■ are out of cU 
now; modern rrriunii. ribed then.. 
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nursery-maid would lose her place who should presume 
for a moment to introduce her hall-horn eharge to the 
■i' a straw roof, and the contagion of rustic famili- 
arity. Nor would the latter now be in any danger from 
the only evil which in the olden lime might possibly, in 
some instances, have resulted from bach condescensions — 
that of their being over-rated liy the redpimU, and pro- 
ductive of flatteries and good will too acceptable to ju- 
venile pride. The change in manners which keei 

eat<-ly reared children aloof from all contact with their 
humbler neighbours stints the expansion of those natural 
sympathies which should extend to all mankind ; nor has 
the chauge, I fear, been productive of any good effects on 
either aide. At all events, I (ball never more make 
such pleasant visits as those to which poor Lina now al- 
luded, nor with such perfect confidence in the existence 
of pure, iinsfDbter, iownc an 

ft seemed to me that the mention of ' Wee Willy' had 
touched some chord of ber chilled and seared bosom, 
winch still too painfully vibrated ; for ibfl made a sud- 
den atop, and a deep, almost purple flush, suffused her 
pallid cheeks, and mounted up even to her forehead. Had 
she lost a favourite Willy of her own? For her brother of 
that name, I could well remember, had died in early 
childhood. My first sight of death was his pale, lily 
corpse; and my first thoughts of the grave were awak- 
ened by hearing the bell tolling for his funeral, and by 
afterwards going with nurse Anne to survey the small 
grassy mound where be lay. 

Children ar* Irani); that dejnrt 10 toon ; 
'Hi'.- mom oflifo la swveler Uiau its noon, 

repeated 1 mentally, as I recalled a distich which I had 
somewhere Been upon a village tomb-stone, and placed 
the fair dead Willy of my early memory by the aide of 
the present withered and care-worn Lina. 

If aught upon earth can make us fully sensible of our 
own share in the decays wrought by time, it must be the 
sight of the aged and withered cotempnrary whom wo had 

(•arted from young and blooming. We have been fami- 
iarized to our own decline, like the oawtMMM 31111113! to 
its growing shell, or the channel to its tide — we know 
that there is chauge, bnt its flowing progression has miti- 
gated its harshness — wo know that different seasons have 
different hues, but our own varied tints have been gradu- 
ated by such imperceptible touches. The very slightest 
breath of conventional flattery upon the depths of our 
self-love, suffices to persuade us that we still retain some 
portion of what was best in each. But the abrupt tran- 
sition in witnessing the winter of another, where wo last 
beheld spring, dispels at once the Haltering illusion; 
placing before us the actual and the consummated, not 
the speculative or the gradual, of those dilapidations of 
the inevitable destroyer, to which we are conscious of 
being equally liable; and for a moment) "iirselves, and 

injmon nature, mure than divide our commiseration 
with the object who lias flashed upon us the unwelcome 
The shock of seeing winter in its most defeaturing 
sterility and change, the inostcomplete I had ever beheld, 
in one remembered under the aspects of sunny childhood, 
and whose years, I was conscious, but little exceeded my 
own, had not been greatly soothed by tho remark of Lina 
soon after her entrance, that she did not find me nearly 
so ' auld like • as she had expected. To remarks of simi- 
lar bearing I bad been accustomed, though somewhat dif- 
ferently worded, and not as if the icondcr had cutirely re- 
ference to frs»», But she had materially lessened the 
value In my eyes of any difference there might be be- 
tween being ' auld,' and not ' auld like,' by exhibiting in 
the potency of the reality the frail tenure of the decep- 
tive show.' But when the flush of deep emotion up 11 ber 
time-withered visage, st the point of discourse which I 
have mentioned, proclaimed to me that other cruel miners 
had been, and still were, at work within, compassion be- 
came mora intensely concentrated, and I endeavoured, 
with the best simulation of early familiarity 1 could as- 
raw from her the story of her sorrows, which 
•etned to he in no baste to disclose. Briefly and 



brokenly the replied at first to various questions w! 
put to her, relative to her circumstances and past life ; 
still she sat beside me, and seemed wait ins- to he ques- 
tioned. She had lived fifteen years in Hubliu, and tv, 
live in London. The people of Ireland were 
hearted, but mbtout;' and the Londoners were "sharp, 
but no" a' knaves.' She made no harsh comments upon 
either — she had experienced many kindnesses as well as 
many hardships in both places. Her husband had been dead 

/..mv.. Hi- ITU interred in St Luke's new bill 
ground, Chelsea — she could not afford him a grave 
but ' there was mony a grand ane there, put ten nwcrwaur 
folk' — she described the successive deaths of her children, 
who had been four in number, with tearless eyes anti uu- 
Hsltertog tones: ' They bad won away, skaitkless and sin- 

II a better place ; " and she dismissed them with the 
trite and true remark, seldom, however, heard from 1 In? 
lips of bereaved parents, that children were 'snre caves, 
but doubtful blessings.' 

But when her extorted narrative came down to later 
dates — if narrativ a it could be called, which only answered 
to my promptings in broken gushes— I remarked, with 
surprise, that, she still continued to use the pronouns M 
and IIS, Bl If her surviving troubles had not been quite 
compamonles5 ; and, at length, the name of W illy. Itnd* 
VTiently. as it would seem, pronounced, reproduced Upon 
boroOtmteBUMO the same tokens of bidden suffering which 
1 had before observed there. Some mystcrv pfsccitesor- 
row was evidently connected with it, and 1 was by this 
time too much interested lo the hapless narrator to let 
the opportunity for explanation pass. ' And who,' said 
I, 'was Willy P for, I think, you told me that von 
now quite alone in the world.' ' Alone, alone !' she re- 
peated in an inward hollow voice; then with a kindling 
wildness, ' tnd did I name him ? and did you ask me who 

Willy was ? I'll tell you, sir, who Willy was — he was just 
the punishment 0* a' my sins, if they bad every ane been 
as big as the first murderer's." ' My good Lina. 1 meant 
Bed (0 distress you." ' Distress meP O, air ! it'll no be a 
razor that'll mak a dimple in a whin stane; nor a drap 
that'll be k.-n't in the fu' bucket.' What followed, it 

would be equally difficult to connect and tondfl n c into 
simple narrative, or to give faithfully, by employing only 
her own words, in their fitful mixture of Scotch and Irish, 
puzzling alike to memory and orthography, unless I could 
likewise give their accompaniment of impassioned tones 
and gestures. These, nature's most genuine oratory, 
though les> liable to be mistaken or misunderstood, could 

never be fully translated, save by the * ye. I 

will therefore continue to use her expressions occasionally, 
or my own, as may best serve the purpose of relating more 
briefly a talc which, like that of the ancient mariner, ' 1 
could not choose but hear,' al though tho spell by which the 
miserable speaker, through its broken and devious mcau- 
derings held me, lasted for hours, 

Willy was not ber son, but he had been her nursling 
and foster-child, and he was, like her own mother, the 
offspring of illustrious illegitimacy. 'His father,' she 

I began with stating, was a ' high-born villain.' Vet she 
could not conceal that the son's patrician tincture had 
given him an additional charm in her eyes; for with all 

I the good sense and good feeling which she presently dis- 

| covered, it was obvious 1 and this she shared in common 

: with what I could remember of the rest of her family) 
that she had been accustomed to pride herself upon ber 

' own portion of high descent, 'pach a beautiful baby ! 
before he was quarter old, ho was limbed and ft 

1 as if be bad been born to be set on a throne '.' But, alas, 
he first saw the light, though in the neighbourhood of 
stately dwellings, in one of the poorest 1 vela of 

I indigence with which, in many part-; of Dublin, they are 
still at this dav too much interspersed. At a late hour 
of a stormy night in winter, the young heart-! 
mother, overtaken with the pangs of approaching child- 
birth, had implored pity at Lini's door, and found ready 
admlbtatte*. Sh d bet by her tongue to be a 

1 countrywoman of her own, and by her story to be the 
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daughter of a farmer neighbour, seduced by ■ young 

military nobleman (whose name she gave), who had 
brought her to Dublin and there deserted lier. 
tiling ! ' said Lina, ' if ever (hero was a soul n 
young. seventeen-year-old creature was one ! But she re- 
flected on no one — she B*m reflected — it was all her own 
blame ; and the had peace at the la.it : maybe I he thief's 
best when the gowd's out o" gate, she wen' to her ac- 
id do fa Mr, before the bit sleeping 

-he was to fond about in the midst o' trouble, was a 

fortnight old. and sbi> made me promise that I would 

I bin. 1 he word given to a parting spirit is 

(cater, »ir, limn ony justice's oathf But this was 
the only point upon which she and her husband had dif- 

■ r had al'tei 
were occasioned by the strict adherence to the spirit Of 
her promise that aha would perform Mm pari of a mother 
to the friendless orphan thus solemnly bequeathed to 
her. 

They bad found it difficult enough to earn a scanty 
subsistence for their own children ; they were on the point 
Of heating DaUin for London, where they bid a prospect 
of better living hold onj to them ; but besides the incum- 
brance of baring a second infant to convey (Una's young- 
est being still a nursling), they lad no security that 
matters might not turn out worse instead of better for 
Hun in a strange place, and the husband insisted that 

the orphan should be given up to parish care. But Lina 
could not sin against her 'own soul' and her heart too, 
and, spite of all his angry resistance, the babe, who had 
already been taken to the nourishment of her bosom, be- 
came tbe companion of their migration, and the future 
sharer of their frugal bosrd. They reach- 1 London with- 
out disaster, and proceeded to their point of destination, 
Some difficulties ensued, but they had ' stout hearts and 
honest hands.' The husband, whose stated employment 
was that of errand porter at a large manufactory ware- 
house, was very seldom without odd jobs besides, for lei- 
sure hours, as long as health lasted; for he was active, 
sober, and peaceable; and recommended himself to the 
confidence of his employers by his ' upright walk before 
(!od and man,' and Lina. through the interest of a rela- 
tive in the same establishment, took in washing for some 
neighbouring families. They became 'welt respected' in 
the neighbourhood, which was Knightsbridge, and they 
had an interval of fullness and comfort, such as they bad 
never before enjoyed. 'Alas!' said Lina, ' it was but a 
aun-strake upon the dark waters.' Sickness came, and with 
heavy hand, The lingering illnesses of their children 
diminished their means, and, claiming her attendance, 
obliged her to give up part of the employment which had 
contributed to their support. Her husband, exerting him- 
self to work tho harder, while he wxs denying himself 
the more, undermined and destroyed his own health, and 
at length in succession she lost them all ; and alio and the 
orphan, 'who bad never all the while sull'cred ach nor 
ail,' were left alone together to begin the world anew. 
She knew whoso hand had stricken her, and she tried to 
resign hernelt to Bit will. Her crown was not all gone, 

for she had Willy stilt, and ' p"or blind mole and deaf ad- 
der that she was," she persuaded herself that it was for 
her reward he had been spared to her. ' Her reward! 
for what? for having taken the bread out of her own 
children's mouths to divide it with the stranger P for 
having aye set the fremd bairn foremost amongst themP 
ere was nane forbye to stand up for him.) For 
having angered her honest husband wi" aye threeping 
W illy right, when there was aught mischancy among 
them, whatever cam' o" tho lave P Yes, she bail had her 
reward I But it wasoa for the aim of loving him better 
than her own, as tbe gndemao whiles cast up upon her; 
that she hadna to answer for. They were every MM dear 
dear to her, and weel he kent it; but for a' that, she 
' na ane o' them back again, N'ane. nane, but poor 
misguided Willie! They were a" deed and buried a 
liuti'ler year to her, wi' what cam' after. But wasna he < 
in a sense mair her nin than ony bairn tbe had? for sho 



had wilfully taen him in hand, and wilfully studden by 
li i in. And ■ und ancnt him to the mother that 

was wi' her Maker P She never saw the tear iu I 
but the beanie, bonnie deeing cratur in her lown bed. 
was waving till her to wipe it awa' ; and when he strrikit 
on and InoMl like a lord ainang them, wi' bis 
proud sparkling e'en, and his bonnie red and white, like 
tbe flowers in a king's border, she couldna but mind that 
it li | had bad his rights, he wadna hae been standing 
there to bide dour looks frac the likes o' Ihrm.' 

Her husband had often warned her that she wis 
' cockering bim till her sin hurt . ' but if it were a' togas 
ower again, she could boo dune nae ither, nor wi' a freer 
breast frae a' unjust thought ; and, oh, if it had pleased 

I spare Ins hurt, she wad hae Deeded 
heart-breaks he had been to her, and a happy woman wad 
she hae counted horse) this day!" Well might she expect 
that the infant-shoot she had so tenderly reared and so 
zealously protected, was to grow op, as she said, ' the green 
-,' to shelter in turn her years of helplessness and 
decline. She bad carefully endeavoured I 'okla 

her mrtl virtuous and pious principles, and, according to 
her portraiture of this period of his life, the promise of 
his childhood gave reason to believe that sbe had been 
blessed in her humble endeavours. 
Though in temper high spirited and headstrong, be 

was disinterested and tfarhi! . .te, and proudly 

disdainful of all mean arts ; never attempting to excuse 
a fault by the slightest prevarication; ana bis heart, full 
of generous ardour to requite twery kindneas that was 
shown him, was as candid and accessible to gentle re- 
■ monstrance as it was apt to be haughty and hardened 
against undue rebuke. The frequent discussions of which 
he was tbe subject, which look place in his presence be- 
tween his foster-parents, bad early revealed to him the 
nature and extent of his obligations to the one ; and be 
loved her with the most devoted affection. For her sake, 
at the admonition of a look from her, he had often home 

silent ly, if sullenly, severity from her less partial huabaod, 
which, from another, wouhi.have kindled to flame every 
drop of the patrician blood, whose evidence, she said, was 
In all his bearing as well as iu his veins ; and of which, 
when sickness and distress began to thicken around them, 
be gave proofs. 

' He wrought like ony three,' said Lina; ' and when 
the bairns had their trouble, drap nor bite wad h 
taste beyond the bare need to keep soul and body together, 
and after days spent in running errands frac 
o' that big Babylon— fur he was weel kent and trusted, 
my bonnie eallant, and never a job 6a*d by him that h» 

COBld put in for — he was mony a time waking half the 
nichls, cowering hidllngs beside the sick inaistcr. to see 
gin becould help him ony way ; and he would whiles take 
the Book and read till him and spread the promises, sad 
put up a prayer for him, like ony minister. Nat'ral 
children! O, unnat'ral faithers, that disown and desert 
the innocent fruits 9' yer »H .-, what crowds o" 

lost souls that midi t hao been shining angels will break 
out and witness against ye at the last bar— and my Willy, 
and my Willy, foremost amangthem a' !' Similar bunts 
of passion frequently interrupted the current of her nar- 
ration, tinged with a wildness which had not always the 
truthful significsney of this. 

Willy was fifteen when her husband died, who was I he 
last survivor of her family, and whose disease had br. 
protracted ; and for a length of time the tatter's adverse 
prognostics continued to be happily contradicted, and her 
own fond anticipations fully realized by the general good 
conduct, and the devoted love and duty, of ber Id 
foster- son. But the dangerous age of passion wu now 
fast ripening; and none to counsel nor restrain I 
tender-hearted, too partial female, who had a 
motbefs often inefficient control. Unfortunate I 

the Karl of — , who bel 

Guards, came for a tea- 

racks, and Willy was no to«taa*J| 

individual, the author •• 
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longing desire took possession of him to lay claim to his 
notice and be acknowledged as bis son. He became rest- 
less and unhappy ; though his pride in the relation, being 
mingled with a feeling of the stain of his illegitimacy, ho 
t speak out Ins mind on the subject lo any one. 
But he now eagerly sought opportunities of making ac- 
quaintance with the soldiers who were quartered there — 
which, by his mother's advice, as he always called Lina. 
be bad hitherto shunned — and soon with increasing liking 
for their company, and for the showy attractiveness of 

the military profession. He found amongst tbcm some 
fear of plausible moral conduct, combined with spirit and 

SnU congenial to his own, and in most saw a frankness 
manliness of carriage which won bis warm admira- 
tion ; and his intercourse with them procured him the 
strangely thrilling delight of now and then catching a 

SDg glimpse of the being who had become the most 
requent subject of his thoughts ; the Bight of whom, in 
Lib unapproachable grandeur, and imposing exterior of 
majestic beautv, had roused all the dormant, ambition of 
his nature, and confirmed him in a growing distaste for 
the obscurity of his humble lot. ' Oh, had he never gotten 
sight o' him ! ' 

'That strange gramm cry c o" seeing I" exclaimed Lina; 
* what a mischief it'll mak ; ac gliff V the e'e will let in 
mair nor the hearing o' a hunder sermons will ever put out 

Stin ! ' WiJly was one day loitering, where he now too 
en loitered, in the barrack stablo-yard, through which 
the earl frequently had occasion to pass, hoping to attract 

his observation and constantly desirous to peruse more 
distinctly a form and features which his own so strikingly 
resembled, that the remark had been many times made. 
Planned in reverie he was not aware of the approach from 
behind of the subject of his ruminations, till the sound of 
his horse's hoofs at rapid pace was close upon him. One 

1 he was strickeu to the pavement through the 
Midden rearing of the restive animal, started by his quick 
but false movement to evade the contact, and in another, 
the earl had dismounted, and was unconsciously bending 
over his son. 

The youth was not materially injured, but deep emo- 
tion of another kind — for he had recognised the earl — 
combined with the stunning. shock of the blow to produce 
the appearance of serious injury having been sustained ; 
and as the accident took place close to the Knightsbridge 
gateway, a crowd soon gathered. Linn, whose humble 
abode was not far distant, and who happened to be pass- 
it way, caught the adarm, and arrived on the spot 
just as the earl was giving orders to nave the wounded 
youth conveyed to the neighbouring hospital, ' My bairn, 
mjr bairn!" she shrieked out wildly, pnshing her way 
through the crowd and throwing herself upon the ground 
beside him, where he still lay extended in a kind of 
swoon — 'he's gane, they have killed him deed!' and at the 
moment she felt as if prostrated by the shock of an earth- 
quake ; which was quickly succeeded by the tumults of 
one within her, when the soldiers related to her how. and 
through whom, t lie accident had happened- She sprang 
op, as they were proceeding to oboy the earl's reiterated 
directions for his removal, which her interference had in- 
terrupted, and menacingly advancing to the astonished 
personage, she exclaimed aloud, ' Send your ain son to 
spit*] ! The best in the land's no owerguid to tend 

uponhim. Look in his face, sir, if ye be the Veil o' . 

Look in his face, if (Wi and bluid dinna cry out, there's 
mair than at token there—' and here a woman's feeling 
checked her, at tbe recollection of the congregated audi- 
tory around her, ere she had given utterance to another 
■nd to the tide of reproaches which keen memory 

as that name had. hurried to her lips. 
Hut she had said enough to stimulate the curious, and 
to direct attention to the resemblance which has been al- 
ready mentioned ; and the peer himself, volatile, and at 
incut irritated as be was, could not help contem- 
■•d interest that remarkable like- 
ness tohi» own features, which grew stronger when the 
joulh, recovering out of bis swoon, opened to the light 



the bright blue eyes which seemed the very reflection of 
those whose gaze was upon them. 
Coarse and light jests upon herself, and her personal 

appearance, followed the general assent of the bystanders 
10 the truth of Linn's assertion, that he whom she called 

h, r hdim was the son of the Earl of . Though she 

disdained to repel or reply to these, she had treasured 
them Btnongst the aggravations of heavier endurance, and 
Blie repeated them to me in all their breadth, not as 
though they had inflicted the slightest wound on self- 
respect, and still less on her personal vanity, a feeling 
which had been long extinct (and sbe remarked simply, 
' they were but like to aay sae, sir, if they took sat to be 
the real mither'i, Ltit as if she was unwilling that I should 
hue one heightening circumstance' of a scone which she 
termed her ' first o' Willy's heart-breaks,' and whence 

she prohahly with loo much justice dated many more. 

The thoughtless nobleman, thoughtless as profligate, 
attracted solely, aa it would appear, by the strikingly 
handsome exterior of his alleged offspring, listened to her 
story in a more suitable time and place ; assented to the 
authenticity of her statements relative to the uufortunate 
mother ; and promised to conaiderof some method of pro- 
viding permanently for Ml too, whom he unscrupulingly 
acknowledged to be such, while, with characteristic ! 
he added some light and rain comments upon the blended 
likeness which proclaimed his parentage, lie accom- 
panied these tokens of a kindly but capricious feeling 
with a somewhat extravagant donation of money to Lina, 
and with the inappropriate gift of the splendid gold WI leh 
which happened to be upon him at the time, to the now 
enraptured Willy, whose heart overflowed with grateful 
and gratified emotions, while a new horizon opened upon 
hi in, flooded with dazzling hopes. But they saw the 
Earl of no more. He was at the time of these oc- 
currences on the eve of marriage. 

He had accepted of a high command in India; was 
called suddenly away ; and bade adieu to Great Britain 
without further inquiry concerning him in whose bosom 
he had left the leaven of high aspirings and moody 
discontent. The progress of error, under such impres- 
sions, and fostered by the society of such intimates and 
counsellors as the youth's longings after his father had 
lately introduced him to, may be easily imagined. Be 
was at first fired with the notion of enlisting for foreign 
service, and following to the east the footsteps of his 
father. Then pride, and perhaps lingering love for his 
foster-mother, checked the rash suggestion. He felt that 
he li.it natural endowments entitling him to aspire bejApd. 

the condition of a common soldier, and he was- tSli that 
enlisting as such might mar hib farther advancement. 
He therefore determined, in tho first place, to qualify 
himself for a higher station by improved education, and 
that he would sue for no renewal of the earl's notice, until 
he could appear before him more competent in mind and 
manners — perhaps in fortunes too. For what will not 
ambitious youth prognosticate to lay claim to- that pa- 
rental patronage which he consoled himself with believing 
he had only missed through the obviousness of his present 
deficiencies. In pursuance of these ideas, he set about the 
business of self-culture with characteristic ardour, but, 
alas, without any other than incompetent or pernicious 
guides. Ho read with avidity such books as they recom- 
mended to him; and as he could talk fluently of what ho 
read, he was ere long, at the instigation of his admiring 
companions, induced to enter himself a member of I 
I neighbouring debating society, where questions of ' poli- 
I tics, literature, and philosophy' were discussed. Here he 
was promised vast aids to intellectual expansion, and an 
opening to those distinctions after which ho panted ; but 
the companions with whom he associated were loose and 
sceptical in their opinions, and their habits were in keep- 
ing with these. 

He became vain, idle, ond dissipated; a frequenter of 
theatres, spouting-clubs, and low taverns; his head Died 
with high-sounding theories of human perfectibility and 
visions of future eminence, and his steps daily wandering 
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wilier from the paths of reputable arli while 

endeavouring to cloak the dominion of the passion', ami 
rsulta of folly, muler til ! seek- 

ing to i - acquaintance wtih r I tbfl 

haunts of polite life. His understanding naturally good, 
and Iiis hour! not yet q 

Straneea (gainst those wasteful and dissipated courses 
wiiic-ii heeoold i plunging in tola, 

and overwhelming with bitterness, bit generous and . I >■— 

l!ut his fits of I 
deep, were never lasting. They poison, 
and increased to fierceness tha natural irrital 
temper, but they »rrested not his c.n b still 

wont on, realizing upon him the itins and the tl 
poor Lina's doubtless oft-repeated adage, 'Oh, Willy, 
Willy nun ! There's a short cut Iraa but a 

weary road and a itecve bra* atween and back again !' 

I she doatcd on him with s mother's fon I 
palliated the transgressions which she described to mc, 
and in the Bene breath denied ; received him ever kindly ; 

and, while working: hard, an.l denying herself i 
comforts to minister to his indulgences, sho generously 

l herself as the aor of his aberrations, 

through the ('for wh.it was it but 

pride, sinfu" pride ?') which had induced her to make him 

inted vita Ms relation to the Bar! at ; from 

the a* of whose rlctnitj to them Iced obvious 

reason to date iho commencement of her worst sorrows. 
But a fearful crisis was at hind. 

The infatuated V\ illy was no nearer promotion; and 
want, 'like. an armed man,' was ipproaenlsg then with 
rapid strides. At length ' the cruise and tho barrel ' be- 
came utterly exhausted. Willy bad I D ibaont, she knew 

not whither, -., and she had passed DMlljr two 

without food, and without a fire or light to cheer her 
wintry hearth ; » 

a person who I yearbefore had absconded from the i 
bourbood In lier debt, and who she bad never expected to 
see again, returned to it anil repaid her. 

sum was but a small one, but it was more than 
sufficient to relieve her immediate distress; and 
ising a few necessaries of which she was n 
w.-mt. with gratitude to Hie Almi-lity for this timely 
succour, sbc bad seated herself at a slender evening meal ; 
and she was employed in considering how she might best 
conceal and secure the remainder of her little hoard from 
the though tless rapacity which experience had taught hor 
to dread, when the subject of her uneasy ruminations 
came home flushed and dispirited. After a more affec- 
tionate greeting, however, than he had lately been In tbfl 
habit uf bestowing upon ber, and wbicb, for i 1 
sent a thrill of Badness to her heart, he remarked that 
she was not looking well, and asked what ailed her f \ ml 
'idi, Willy, need | 1 ittaiei question P And what wiy 
are ye looking yoursel'!" was her reply, as he threw him- 
self into a chair beside her. and she passed her band 
fondly orer bis hot disordered brow. 

Drawing back with ■ fierce and haughty movement, lie 

I her not to torment him with her nonsense, but 
to give him some money, and get him something to eat, 
for he had an engagement for the evening, and was soon 
going out a(.- looked at him for a moment with 

of terror, and with a pang such as the had I 

experienced, stung to the quick by the utiscason- 
ablcncss of this tone aim unkind repulse from htm who 
had been Ibe author to her of so much bitter distress; 
and then, as calmly as ber disordered feelings mold per- 
mit, she laid before him the destitution which his reck- 
less course? had brought upon them, her utter inability 

. istcr to liis evtrivagar.ee any farther, and the 
dreaded necessity which she now foresaw of their being 
subjected to the degradation of seeking parish relief. 
Mute and confounded, he had ceased to interrupt her; 
his countenance expressed the alternate workings of 
pride, shame, and compunction. She was sure she saw 
tears and sorrow in his eves. Yes, be was just coming 
to, and might have been her own dutiful Willy again, 



when one of his dissolute companions broke in up*, 
and called on him to haste 

Dearly too late for then engagement- WIDy 
faintly t. saving he was fatigued, and bad 

no inclination to go out again that night 
monstrated, and Lina, fan. Willy began at 

waver, interposed. Warm words ensued between her m-i 

ll rudar, which mm <- 
parture of the latter: who accompanied bis exit *nh so 
insulting speei h to Willy, taunting him will 

and intimating that he considered him i si 
and a milksop to submit to the government of ' .' loalaa 
old woman who was no mother ot 
haughty youth took lire at these 

Sof his anger being out of sight, it I 
•rth upon her whose interference bad drawn the tnorth 
fieation upon him. Judging from ber own disclosures. 
m the excessive 

■'.ion of her nun ition, I h ■ A ■ 
needful on bee part to maintain the unequal conflict with 

I passion and habitual pridt 
probably been greatly wanting. But over the so 
revolting violenc ■ ■ 

The im never harrowed up the 

•'■ositiTc as this squalid untatorc 
did mine by her incoherent 
young nun had declared bis determinil r.e her. 

and for orer; and sho had locked ID 
against the door, to prevent bis departure, 'daring bin 
■ his way through the life which bad so long 
bed him," when, dart, la the ca.s 

■ hicli he could not readily open, with one blow of a mad- 
man's power he cleared bis way through glass and w lndow 
bars, and in a moment was out of sight , leai ins ber ' all 
but tho life that was still dovering,' more crushed and 
demolished. Whither was he gone P Midnight cam*; 
she had listened to every sound without hope, but still 

:'ied, and be came nut again, 
was falling; but no longer aide to endure her wild 
bodings. she snatched up a dark dan tern and w 
■wen for him in some of hit accustomed uei 
haunts. She described the stationing of herself at i 
wonted door of the petty theatre be was in ll 

where she had before uow been to seek for 
him, and which she turned to with some faint hope, from 
recollecting words of his fate visitant, which she thought 
had pos.-ilily denoted this to be the scene of their even- 
ing's engagement. 

bow she waited there, and heard discordant 
raosicwithiii, while the rain and wind were beating upon 
ber without ; with what emol 

which indicated the close of the entertainment; how 
eagerly she scanned each individual of the crowd that 
issued forth— some gaily talking, some Ian, 
rain and bewailing soiled garments— and some looking 
i and miserable enough — but none, none with sbbI 

■ blackness of darkness' in their hearts as hers, 

lb saw all disperse to their several homes and he 
was not amongst than. 

remained wandering about the streets till she could 
wander no longer. Worn on' nc, in mind half 

and with tottering foots tops, she returned I 
home; and, to her inexpressible joy, she found 

Ashamed, she supposed, to meet her eye, he bad laid 
himself, half-dressed, beneath the bed-elothes, and he 
appeared to lie breathing in uneasy slumber. But he was 

1 ler harshness had not driven him to M 
tion. He had come back to her ' like the prodigal son.' 
And before sho thought of resting her weary limbs, before 
she could compose herself from the tumults of her 
befitting solemnity, she threw herself upon her km 
grateful adoration, and lifted up her voice all 
the Almighty preserver. 

Strengthened and calmed by this devout exercise, sho 
seated herself beside t! ilc where lay the frag- 

ments of her laat eretung's solitary repast ; 'which she 
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soon observed had not been diminished. Beside them lay 
the case of Willy's splendid and treasured watch ; which, 

with injudicious Care, he was in the habit of taki 
when he nightly placed the latter beneath his pillow ; 
and the sight of this object reminding her to inquire the 
hour, ahc approached the bed cautiously, in order that she 
might not awaken the supposed sleeper. Ho was now 
groaning heavily, and she had introduced her hand be- 
ngal li bis head, before he was aware of her purpose, which 
he, instantly starting up, made a motion as if to prrvnt. 
Instead of the watch, she had laid hold of and 
from its concealment a small paper packet, wli. 
unhappy youth now strugsleii" to snatch from her, but 
which, terrified by the wildness of his looks, she but the 
more tenaciously retained within her grasp, and pr- 
eceded to examine. One glance, as she drew it t 
the light, was sufficient — the word 'poteen' was legible 
upon it! Yes, the unhappy slave of ungoverned passion, 
the deserted natural son, the fruit and die m lim of an- 
other's crime, bad swallowed poison, and wa- 
ning to MMltenOf (In- mortal agonies ! Need it be said 
that hers were not less P 

She rushed into the street^it wns still early, and a 
dark morning— shrieking aloud for aid; and she succeeded 
in rousing several, both nwtgtltxwfi ami punn by, to 
hasten to the bedside of the expiring youth, whose last 
words had keen to assure her that ai.l was in vain. But 
here, the labyrinths of London and the mists of ins.-inily 
close upon her track of wo. Two years passed over her 
head of which she could give mo no account. It may 
easily be imagined, that she had escaped unobserved froni 
the scene of horror and consternation of which her me- 
morv rotaitwd bat some import •-■•■i trecta ; and iii.'t any of 
her humble neighbours who might be interested in her 
fate, would speedily turn from the hopeless endeavour to 
track so obscure a wanderer through the intricacies of t lie 
DatropoQl. She told me that her latest recollection of 
what i bm the light of returning reason di>- 

closed to her that she was within the walls of a madhouse, 
was seeing Willy .stretched out in his grave-clothes, 
" white and fair; ' and a number of gentlemen, who she 
supposed were doctors, speaking low beside the bed. Then 
the corpse seemed to change into that of her young brother 
Willy — ' ganc whar tbe wicked cease frae troubling' — 
and oh how pleased she was! for the thought cam 
her, that all about ' the t'other Willy was no' but .1 
lomc dream. And she took up the gowd watch-case, 
and Strang it about her neck, and ca'd it wee Willy's 
picture." 

How often has it been remarked, that eircii instances 
and incidents sometimes occur in real life, of a character, 
.to. I in strain of such seeming improbability as tbe writers 
of fiction would never venture to employ ? To what hu- 
mane hand Lina was indebted for her preservation, will 
probably never be revealed till the clay when no good 
deed done in secret will fail of its reward. She was placed, 
no one could tell ber by whom, in St Luke's llcspita! : 
whence at length, with restored faculties and health, aha 
was kindly dismissed, at the end of nearly three years. 

The bonnet and clothes she had worn at the time of 
her admission were delivered up to ber ; the monej that 
was found in her pockets — which proved to be the exact 
sum she had been so solicitous to conceal from her poor 
misguided bo-y, and the memorable watch-case — I may 

I it in. movable— which she now produced ■ 
into my bands. I saw a well known crest, and a private 
mark upon it, which could not be mistaken ; and the sight 
awakened a startling throng of recollections, and of true 
presages. The counterpart was in my possession — and 
was still living. 

Yes, in my house, divided only by a thin partition and 
a closed door, he, so bitterly lamented, was at that mo- 
ment, and possibly with a calm heart, employed in tran- 
scribing a narrative of fictitious adventure ; not one of the 
surprises in which could surpass that which was preparing 
for himself, and for the object of his long and deep w- 
tnorse. What thin partitions often divide joy and wo I 



But how deep the veil that hides, and how di Cerent may 
be the simultaneous OOCUfatioa within the recesses of the 
most sympathetic hearts, in any one given point of linn- ! 
It need not bo told that Lino's bewildered mind had mis- 
taken for reality the appearance* of death — aver which 
mi idles] si, ill lu-ul, though slowly and with di.l 
failed- In tbe absorbing interval, when all hands and 
eyes were occupied about the boa of the rash nfibrer, 
ber second departure hud passed unnoticed, 1 
ahaenoe ooaorred till wren] boon had elapsed, Villiarr 
recovered, to encounter tbe scourge of a doui 1] 
He sought after her anxiously by every mi tie I be coulu 
devise, and throughout all parts of the ,. At 

length, after various wanderings and vicissitudes of for- 
tune, some of which ha -|>erous, but uone ccul.l 
for any long time divert him from the object of bil 
suit, he bethought him of exploring the place of h 
tirity ; which he recollected 10 have heard her describe, 
and which he likewise knew to have been the birthplace 
of bis own mother. But be obtained no tidings noi 
of either. The family of Walter Hi.l.lill were all cither 
dead or dispersed out of this 11 ■i;.'libourhood, and of the 
other peraon'i relations,! n n tbe name seemed to 1 
known in the parish; so noiselessly untenanted are the 
locations of the poor, and so soon are they forgotten In 
the place that onee knew them I Disappointed, and hi • 
confirmed in the belief that ull further researches would 
be in vain, William was on 1 he paint of return 
don, where, with deeply penitent and altered mind, ba 
had latterly been in earning for himself a re- 
spectable livelihood, throosjt 

talents formerly so lamentably abused, when a road inci- 
dent, in which he happened to be at hand to render me 
a trirtin^- service, introduced him to my notice. 

His youth, his prepossessing; exterior, his look of deep 
melancholy, with a bearing and language greatly superior 
to his apparent condition, had powerfully Interested me 
in his favour ; and I was induced, on toqoMng Into his 
pursuits, and examining bis literary credentials, lo iu- 
vite him to my roof for a short space, as my amanuensis. 
He told me that be was the natural sou of a Qobli 
whose desertion of his infancy had thrown him upon a 
life of vicissitude, and whose subsequent conduct, in first 
ai-kiii.wlcdging and then neglecting him, had had a dis- 
astrous influence upon his mind. But he declined men- 
tioning the name of his father, and he entreated me to 
Spare hi Subject >jt' his past misfortunes; IIil? 

fruits he said of mad folly — ' would he could say not of 
guilt ! ' But his deeply deplored misconduct had injured 
no one materially, he trusted, beside* himself and one 
other individual whom he had come from th>. 
tropolis into my nciglibourlt>..<d in ml now had 

reason to fear was no more — to find whom still in exist- 
ence, and to make atonement to, would afford him happi- 
■ which be would gladly relinquish the most 

ambfttona prospects human life could have in store for 
him. Concerning this person he only added, that she 
had been his foster-mother ; and that tbe circumstances 
of their separation had been of a peculiarly distressing 

He expressed himself grateful for the confidence which 
I appeared willing to place in him ; but the condition, he 
said, of his agreeing; to my proposals, must be my extend- 
ing that confidence to belief in his simple assertion, that 
be would endeavour not to abuse it, without my seeking 
to anticipate painful disclosures, which at some fi 
time, if 1 continued lo favour him with my kindn 
might be enabled less reluctantly to make. The mingled 
manliness and humility with which be tendered his pio- 
viso, did not lessen him in my estimation, while tho can- 
dour of I 1. m, and the touching truthfulness 
of his youthful dejection, confirmed my disposition to 
befriend bio; and he ,iaii\ von upon mj regard. He 
bad been my inmate three months at the tune of tbe 
BectUtg discovery which restore.' to bin 
the object of bis long and deep remorse, but had ncTer 
again reverted to the prohibited subject of his r»«t lor- 
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; i when, potting bJf »i(tli into mjr hands, for 

wbi.-li I bad offei it blra with a silver case, be 

remarked » '. o, lliat, much as be valurj it, it 

had briii H. ■• only individual upon earth whom 

be was disposed heartily to wish that he never bad beheld. 

II. Inch ensued must be imagined. It 

cannot b« described. I will only add, ih.it I.ir.i is now 

the mistress of a cottage in do respect inferior to the. 

Flowery -Ki: UUH William, with all his ■ 

only >if natural and acquired endowments, pn-l'cis for the 

ill sharing it with tier, in connexion with the salary 

mployment of au humble clerkship in the vicinity. 

winch my interest has procured for him, before any other 

uld be offered to bis choice. 

On my intimating to him my rendincss to write to thfl 

Karl of , either now or at some future time, in bis 

behalf, he replied — 'No, sir, I am cared of that ambition. 
have no other parent than her who has moro 
than fulfilled tbe ne ; I will seek no lot that 

would separate me from her. Mv whole lifetime devoted 
to her nppiMM srooid still lw a poor requital for what 

her. Her mind, her manner-*, In r wry bomi 
arc <!■- ,ir slid venerable to rae, seen through the medium 
of that measureless debt.' 



riu-; 11 i; a i. f km, man. 

I c*i i. that man free who has mastered, or tl -I niggling 
to master, sense; who does violence to every propensity 
the indulgence of which would degrade him iu bis own 
esteem, in that of the wise and virtuous, of angels and of 

(iod. I call that, man I'reo who feels that, the welfare of 

his spirit ii bis main concern ; that the culture of pure 

affections and holy desires is the chief business of his 

being; and who spurns, as comparatively beneath his 

, Inquiries like these: '"What shall I cat P what 

dull I drinkP or wherewithal shall 1 be clothed P' I call 
m free who is superior alike to the smile* and 
frowns of those around him, would they seek to make him 
swenc from that which bo deems the path of duty and 
consistency ; who has about him that nobleness of heart 
■ I" « bled the annals of martyrdom furnish so many strik- 
ing displays. I call Lbat man free who, firm in his alle- 
giance to Christ, acknowledges no man as bis master on 
earth ; whoso appeal is ever ' to the law and to the t ali- 
mony ;' who receives or rejects doctrine, obeys or refuses 
counsel, only in as far as be feels satisfied these harmonise 
with the mind of the Spirit or differ from it ; who feds 
(hit, for Ihe opinions he entertain.", he is responsible at a 
higher tribunal than man's, and must be swayed by an- 
other law than fashion. I call that nun free who is 
jealous of having his own mental independence im. 
but not less so of encroaching on the mental independence 
of others. I call that man free who can, and often does, 
detach bis spirit from the vanities and secularises of 

earth, and lets it soar aloft, like the iincbaiuud eagle, to 
its native heavens, there for a season to commune "with 
the grand and the infinite, and to taste by anticipation 
the raptures of the beatific vision. I call that man free 
who, even when the cloud of adversity breaks on his path, 
is a rcjoiccr in tribulation, and is cheered and sustained 
by the consciousness that his afflictions are but a part, and 
a valuable port, of bis discipline for that state on which. 
at deitth, ho shall be called to enter. I call that man 
free who, instead of Indulging gloomy forebodings rcspect- 
l departure from tho world, thinks of his dying day 
as — shall I say a prood day in bis history t — his second 
immortal birth-day, when he shall be advanced to a new 
loo in tho world of spirit*, ascend far higher in the 



i spiritual elevation. 1 call that man free who, 
us of being reconciled • Lord 

Jesus Christ, uo more trembles like a slutc ul tbc 
lection of his Maker, bat confidingly and Joyously worship 
him as a child; whose soul is filled nilh the elrvatiac 
lion that, with the Almighty as I t mat- 

ten not who is bit foe ; wlnwe exclamation, as he rrpesa 
on the bosom of Infinite Love, it — ' Who shall i 
us from the low of Christ P— shall ti 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or f 
sword? Nay, in nil these things we are more than con- 
querors through him that loved ns. For 
thai neither death, nor life, nor angels, n.r | i 
nor power*, nor things present, nor things 1 1 

not depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from tbe love of God, which I 

Jesus oar Lurd !' — Iter. O. 0. OampMl, 



STREET TACTICS.* 

most respectable reader, who owe no tnan an 
that you are not able and willing to pa;.-, may know no- 
ihing of the tactics alluded to in 
But there is, you may depend upon it, ;i pretty numcr 
class of the eommouity to whom these tactics ar> 
familiar, and who in to a greater or lesser cx- 

rery day of their 

Street tactics, let <u define the term, is the 
e&Cfl of nvniding all persona on tho streets, and .ill platen 
in tha streets — shops, for instance — whom and wli 
particular reasons of your own, you ar> 
chewing. 

The art is thus one of deep eoncemmi what! 

of that numerous and respectable body I 
neric name of ' gentlemen in •difficulties.' This 
however, is one of very estensire signification, a 
eludes various descriptions of gentlemen as well as 
e:iitii - •. bat, "ii the present occasion, we 
ourselves to one particular class — the : 
dihiculi fi "m their havin - 

crowns — the gentlemen who have 

Ives with .i large constituency of tbo I 
onot bj any means contrive to get bold 
lupplv of the latter— (i 
ciently i t into debt, but not sufli 

wealthy to gel out of i' 

The readercan have no idea bow difficult 
is for a gentleman of this description to work his way 
through tbo streets, so ns to avoid all unpleasant eocoyn- 
ters ; how serious a matter it is for him to m<" 

!>oint of the city to auother. To him the streets are, in 
act, as difficult and dangerous to ti 

lares, orlin! 
pitfalls. He cannot move a hundred yards, unless he 
moves warily, without encountering somebody tor* hum be 
owes something, or passing some shop where his M 
DOl in the most savoury odour. 

It is, then, the manoeuvring necessary to ,i 
disagreeables that constitutes street tactics, and confers aa 
the gentleman who practises them the character of what 
we would call a street tactician. 

This person, as already hinted, when be moves at all, 
must move e i ind must consider well, 

starts, which is his sii 

which he is least likely to encounter an enemy . 
shape of acreditor — and which will subject him 
tho gauntlet of the fewest number of obtmvi 
The amount of manixuvriog required I 
is amazing, and the ingmuity exhibited in it (request!} 
■ mark able. 

VI bell 00 tli" more, the street tactician is obliged to be 
ii, .; . 1 1 f I > "ii t ho alert, to hare all his eyes about him, 

• Irish Penny Journal. 
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lest an enemy should come upon him unawares. This 
incessant vigilance keeps him always wide awake, always 
on the look-out, and makes him as sharp as a needle. 
Even while speaking to you, bis keen and restless eye is 
roving up and down the street to Bee that no danger it 
approaching. 

Like the training of the Indian, this incessant vigilance 
improves his physical faculties wonderfully, especially his 
vision, which it renders singularly acute. He can detect 
a creditor at a distance at which the nearest friend, the 
most intimate acquaintance of that person, could not re- 
cognise him: he can see him approaching in a crowded 
street, where no other eye but bis own could possibly 
single him out. 

Gifted with this remarkable power of vision, it is rare 
that the street tactician is takcu by surprise, as it affords 
him time to plan and effect his escape, at both of which 
he is amazingly prompt and dexterous. 

As the great object with the street tactician in moving 
from one point of the city to another is not the shortest but 
the safest coarse, lie is necessarily subjected to a vast deal 
of traverse sailing, and thereby to enormous increases of 
distance, being frequently obliged to make the circuit of 
half tlic town to get at the next street. His way is thus 
most particularly devious, and to one who should watch 
his motions without knowing the principles on which lie 
moves, would appear altogether incomprehensible. Hon 
he crosses a street with a sudden dan, there he turns a 
corner with a slow and stealthy step ; now he walks deli- 
berately, now as if it were for a wager. Again he walks 
slowly : then comes a sudden brush : it is to clear some , 
dangerous spot in which an enemy is lurking in ambus- 
cade— the shop-door of a creditor. Now be ruti dim u hj 
alley; now hesitates before be emerges at the opposite 
end ; now darts out of it as if he had been fired from it 
like a shell from a mortar. And thus, and thus, and 
thus ho finally completes his circuitous and perilous jour- 
ney, ft is fatiguing and laborious work, but it must be 
done if ho would avoid being worried to death. 

Besides that ever watchfulness, that sleepless vigilance 
that distinguishes the street tactician, there is about him 
a degree of presence of mind not less worthy of .special 
notice. It is by this ready fortitude and coolness of tem- 
per that he is enabled, even when in what may be railed 
the immediate presence of an enemy, to devise and exe- 
cute with promptness and decision the roost ingenious 
i'nts for avoiding personal contact — that enables 
him, when within twenty yards of the foe (when so near 
that a less experienced hand, one of less steady nerve, 
would inevitably fall into the clutches of his dun, and 
would at once lie given up for lost by any on- looker), to 
effect a retreat, and thus avoid the crave personal — in so 
cool and masterly away, that the enemy himself shall not 
know that lie has been ihirkol, hut shall He deceived into 
a belief that he has not been seen, and that the pretext, 
or pretexts, under cover of which the street tactician has 
evaded him, has or have been true and natural. This is 
a diihcult point to manage; but old bands can do it ad- 
mirably, and, when well done, U a very beautiful ma- 
noeuvre. 

The skilful street tactician never exhibits any flurry or 
agitation, however imminent bis danger may bo: ii is 
only greenhorns that do this. Neither doea he hurry or 
run away from an enemy when lio sees him. This would 
at once betray malia prepenM, and excite the utmost 
wrath of the latter, who, the moment be got home, would j 
put his claim into tbe hands of his lawyer ; a proceeding I 
which be must by no means be provoked into adopting. 

The skilful street tactician takes care of this, then, and I 
studies to effect his retreats in such a way as to excite no j 
suspicion of design. He does, indeed, take some very ( 
sudden and abrupt turns down streets and up lanes When 
be sees an enemy approaching; bat he does it with so 
unconscious a look, and with such a bona file air, that | 
neither you nor his creditor would for a moment suspect : 
any thing idso than that he was just going that way at 
any rate. This operation requires great command both , 



\ of muscle and manner, and can bo successfully performed 
only by a very superior practitioner. 

To the street tactician, carts, carriages, and other 
large moving objects, aro exceedingly useful auxiliaries as 
covers from the enemy, and the dexterity and tact with 
which he avails himself of their aid in effecting a « go-by,' 
is amazing. By keeping the cart, carriage, or other body 
in a direct line between him and the foe, he effects many 
wonderful, many hair- breadth escapes. Tbe chaise or 
cart is, iu this way, and for this purpose, a very good 
thing, but the waggon of hay, slow in its motion, arid huge 
in its balk, makes the best of all protecting covers. 

With a waggon of hay moving along with him, and a 
very tittle manoeuvring on bis own part, the expert tac- 
tician could traverse the whole city without the risk of a 
single encounter. But bis having such an accom patii men t 
for any length of time, is of course out of the qn. 
H e must just be content to avail himself of i t wh en chance 
throws it in his way, and be thankful for its protection 
throughout the length of a street. 

We have heard experienced street tacticians, men on 
whose skill and judgment we would be disposed to place 
every reliance, say, that it is a very absurd practice to 
ran across a street to avoid a shop, and to pass along on the 
opposite side. Such a proceeding, they say — and tli 
reason and common sense, as well as scientific knowledge, 
in the remark — only exposes you more to the enemy, by 
passing you through a larger space of bis field of vision — 
by giving him, in short, a longer, a fuller, and a (Stlra 
view of you. Far better, they say, to walk close by bis 
window at a smart pace, when the chances aro greatly in 
favour of your passing unobserved. 

This way of giving a shop the ' go-by ' requires, indeed, 
more courage, more resolution than the other, being, cer- 
tainly, rather a daring exploit ; but we are satisfied that, 
like boldness of movement in the battle-field, it is, after 
all, the least dangerous. 



PHENOMENA OF SOUND. 
In the Arctic regions persons can converse at more 
than a mile distant when the thermometer is below zero. 
In air, sound travels from 1130 to 1142 feet per second. 
In water, sound passes at the rate of 4708 feet per second. 
Sound travels in air about 000 feet for every pulsation of 
a healthy person at 75 in a minute. A bell sounded under 
water may bo heard under water at 1200 feet distant. 
Sounds are distinct at twice the distance on water that 
they are on land. In a balloon, the barking of dogs on 
the ground may be heard ut an elevation of three or four 
miles. On Table Mountain, a mile above Cape Town, 
ii BPJ do!m in it. sad nn words, may be heard distinctly. 

The fire of the English on lauding iu Egypt was plainly 
beard 130 miles on the sea. IV Jameson says, in calm 
weather he heard every word of a sermon at the distance 
of two miles. Water is a better conductor of sound than 
oir. Wood is also a powerful conductor of sound, and so 
is flannel or riband. Sound affects particles of dust in a 
sunbeam, cobwebs, and water in musical glasses ; it shakes 
small pieces of paper off » string in concord. l>eaf per- 
sons may converse through deal rods held between the 
teeth, or held to the throat or breast. Echoes arc formed 
by elliptical surfaces combined with surrounding surfaces. 
or by such of them as fall into the respective distances of 
the surface of an ellipse, and arc therefore directed to 
tho other focus of the ellipse ; for all the distances from 
both foci to such surface are equal, and hence there is a 
concentration of sounds at those points direct from ono 
focus, and reflected back again from the other focus. An 
echo returns a monosyllable at 70 feet distance, and an- 
other syllable at every 40 feet additional. The echo of 
artill-ry is increased or created by a cloud, or clouds. 
Miners distinguish tbe substance bored by the sound ; 

and physician* distinguish tbe action of the heal or lungs 
by a listening tube. Gamblers can distinguish, in tossing 
money, which side is undermost, though covered by tho 
band. 
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TESIIMl I i IIIHMIAMTV. 

It was a i far Christianity, and a trial essen- 

tially different (roni the first, when, in the fifteenth een- 
■ fter h.ivin. Opted in •.■very part to a stale 

of loathsome ulceration, it had to contend for NttStaOM, 
and u work i t-. own renovation, ot the moment of Qm 
most extraordinary expansion of the human intellect that 
has ever happened. At that momanl when the splendid 
literature Of the indent wc>rld started from its tunib, and 
kindled a blase of universal admiration; at that moment 
when the first beams of Mood philoatrptiy broke over tin- 
nations ; and when the revival of the nsefiil arts gave at 
once elasticity to the mind* of the million, and a check 
of practical influence to the minds of the few; at the 
moment when the necromancy of the press came inlo 

Elay, to expose and explode necromancy of every other 
mil ; and when tho discovery of new continents, on'! of • 
new path to the old, tended to supplant a tnste for wfiat- 
:- visionary, by imparting' a taste for what is sub- 
stantial ; at such n time, which seemed to leave no chance 
ofconliuunl BJiatenw t - aoffat that was not in its nature 
vigorous, might it not ■ have been said— 'This 

must be the crisis of Christianity?' If it be not inwardly 
riMind— if it havre not a true hold of human nature— if it 
blencsa and dotage, fit only for cells nml 
cmvls. and I lie precincts of siiiritn.il despotism — if it be 
to tlif? world of action — if it have no sympathy 
with Ibe feelings of meu— of freempn— nothing; can sa»e 
it : no power of princes, no devices of priests, will 
to rear it anew, and I" replace it in Ibe veneration of the 
not in any country where has been felt 
the freshening gale of intellectual life. The result of 
this crisia need not be narrated. — /«o<ic Taylor. 
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A COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF 
ADDISON, JOHNSON, AND GOLDSMITH, 

AS ESSAYISTS. 
It ia not difficult to discover many reasons, besides a 
mere motive of convenience or or literary choice, for as- 
sociating, as essayists, the three illustrious men whoso 
names stand at the head of this article. All of (hem 
exerted a considerable influence on their respective ages; 
each may be said to have revealed an extremely different 
kind of essay writing; and there are few other names of 
the times in which Addison, Johnson, and Goldsmith lived, 
which we now think of mentioning in the particular 
aspect under which wo are to contemplate our authors at 
present. A considerable difference, however, seems to 
obtain in the fame of these great men as essayists- We 
are not aware that the fame of Addison has suffered 
from the lapse of time. Though his own age, doubt- 
less, viewed bis writings with u love and admiration of a 
more excited character than wc can possibly feel, living 
as we do at this distance of time from the daily matters 
of fact which pave occasion to their composition ; still 
posterity has justified the. partiality of his cotcraporaries ; 
and has assigned a high place among English classics 
to the works of Addison. The fame of Goldsmith is 
perhaps as great as Addison's, but we do not think of 
referring so often to his psies as we do to those of the Spec- 
tator ; and since the period when his somewhat indiscreet 
biographer rather too obtrusively put forth claims for this 
original man, to which he does not seem entitled, his 
merit has passed through no slight ordeal from Edin- 
burgh Reviews and other periodicals, though we hope to 
show (what no one, we believe, will deny) that, whatever 
qualities we may refuse him, there is still a residuum on 
which his fame may repose with the utmost security. The 
authority of Johnson, it must be acknowledged, has sunk 
very considerably since his own times, notwithstanding 
that he has been placed among the idolt of Thomas Car- 
lyle, and by this eccentric man recommended to the Eng- 
lish nation as an object of worship. It is our purpose to 
consider the three in succession, beginning with Addison 

first in the order of time, and introducing there- 
after Johnson and Goldsmith. 

essays of Addison are partly comic; but chiefly 
critical, philosophical, and moral. It is difficult to say 
in which of these fields he most excels; for he seems to 

l«st in each of them. The intrinsic worth of the 
Speculations might perhaps induce us to assign the pre- 
ference to his serious writings; bis philosophical, we 
think, should come next ; his critical ueit ; sod his comic 
last in order. 



The style of this author is so very peculiar, and seems 
to us so perfect a type of the characteristic qualities of bis 
understanding, that we should be at a great disadvantage 
in endeavouring to estimate his writings, withou*. the 
light which an examination of such an exponent may be 
viewed as affording. We can hardly conceive a style 
more perfectly adapted to the wants of the author. Depth 
and strength will not be assigned as qualities of bis intel- 
lect, however exquisitely chaste and balanced it was ; and 
no such qualities belong to his style. A flexibility, a 
grace, a softness, a light and flowing march, a power of 
rising from the plainest and simplest narrative to the 
richest and most ornate declamation, and a capacity of 
serving at times as the organ of a solemn aw fulness and 
sublimity of spirit, appear to us to belong to it. The last 
mentioned capability assigned it would ueed, however, to 

be stated with explanation. A sublimity which rises 
from fire and vehemence of mind is the last quality which 

we would think it capable of expressing. A sublimity 

produced rather by calm and vast prospects — V serious 
views of life, God, eternity, infinity— seems to be the kind 
which it is suited to express. The collocation of words 
appears to us eminently smooth; indeed, so finely set 
was the author's car, that, to please it, he not unfre- 
quently violated the laws of grammar, and has thereby 
given opportunity to a critic of the last age to discourse 
at large upon his imperfections. A love of Saxon words, 

occasionally overbearing his judgment, has communicated 
to the style of Addison a remarkable degree of idiomatic 
flavour. Yet we think that we cm not unfrequenlly dis- 
eonr 'he influence of bis classical knowledgo in superin- 
ducing on his style a higher degree of grace and harmony 
than would have otherwise belonged to it. The union of 
tbc racinessof the old Saxon with the polish of the Koman 
classics is, however, so perfect, that it is difficult to trace 
in the result the separate elements. 

The imagery of Addison ia somewhat peculiar and 
worthy of remark. It is so remote from obtrusive, that 
we ore seldom conscious of its existence but from its 
effects, nis imagination appears to havo expressed itself 
more in the thought than in the diction. Yet this is truo 
relatively the one to the other, rather than speaking ab- 
solutely, or comparing him in this respect with other 
writers. His diction is often highly ornate, yet always 
subservient to the thought. It serves admirably the pur- 
pose of suggestion, leaving the reader, without distraction, 
to regale bis spirit with the delicious draught. 

Leaving for the present the style of Addison, let us 
tribe substance of his essays. From what we have 
already said, it will not be expected that they should con- 
tain profound or elaborate discussion. I ndecd, to abstract, 
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Tbe quality, howerer, wblcb has embalmed the 
IfsoD to mindj of the more serious cost, is t' 
of pure morality that enriches all hi* nrnwhitlcm Hi* 
;•■ subjects of morals and religion, considered 
apart from i li only Incidentally recommend 

ilium, are c imperatively numerous. The Immortality of 

il, the L'liiuipreseriee of Deity, death, frirndship, I 
conlc'itment, and rnaoy other topics of the same kind, 
nre f.uniliar to every reader of the Spectator. Ilia specu- I 
., aa might be expected, partake 

trooglj of tbo pecoliar character of his mind, The 

most impressive and soul-subduing of them become inter- | 
ii his hands. I b ilirertshis whole power 

.1 Christianity, and the exercise of the religious | 
ns, with an inviting and cheering aspect. 
He seldom touches on the peculiar doctrines of our holy j 
(kith, tot which, indeed, he has becu ccusured. * But | 
we arc never tempted • the truth, or to 

it from disagreeable associations. It is donbtful, how- 
ever, whether a constant cll'ort to illustrate the bes 
virtu.', does not indirectly lend lo depress our estimate of 
her excellences as right. We think, at least, that 
the speculations of Addison on moral and religious, sub- 
■I'ould have been considerably improved by a larger 
lical spirit. 
The most important rritieal papers of this essayist arc 
those on Paradise Lust, and on the Hall ad of Chevy Chase. 
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rates into harshness, we had almost said int 
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emotion of sublimity never once takes possession of the 

as we read Johnson'. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

I.I N DLKY H run A V. 
, mn, the 'prince of English grammarians,' 

was an American. Do wan born in the v war 

■ ira, mar Lancaster, in tie QDayl- 

v.ini.i, US father was an acli-.e ..... 

very anxious to improve his circumstances, and i . 

his family to Independence. Whilst he wa 

lapstion of ■ miller, he thought of derotil 
attention to some other branch of wnuness, and began 
trading to the Vest Indies, to which he made raven 
cessful voyages. Latterly, he b.'Calne an extendi," 
owner, and engaged in a great variety of mercantile pur- 

lull .. by which he amassed ■ considerable fortune, 

To his mother, on amiable and clever woman, young 
Murrav owed much, and be vvas sensible of it. lie held 
lor in ;^reat esteem, and cherished towards her the feel- 
ings of a most affect iou.ile ami devoted sod. I3otU his 
parents wore in mbersof the Society of Friends, ami they 
wtio pious and exemplary persons. The Uillew. 
daily in the family ; I the first things which 

ii 0D his mi ml was serine: his father 
sheddi; earner of the roon , 

by himself the sacred page. This may appear to I 

was its influence neon Use 
mind of Liadley Murray thai r to f I 

with gratitude and ^'la, In end of hie days. 

Lindlcy was the eldest of twelve children. In bJa in- 
fancy he was very delicate. 1 1 e was playful aDd Frolicsome, 
r; and, "bring weak and sickly, be was greatly 
indulged, esj • his grandmother, who hwil in 

be family, indeed, he *», lenaaof the term, 
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>' spoiled child;* and, as was to be expected, tannic 

very peevish and obstinate. He was full of miacbJef and 

tricks, some of which indicated mjUliog but an amiable 

A* be was not ttsRCGl 'anie bo for- 

ud onxmraabb tint it was found necessary to 

atiOQ "i hia ioilulgcnt grami- 

. . And place liiiu uinler the can of an aunt. Bu 

was a woman of great kindness, as well as (ran 

I not long till the wayward, iiiis- 

chsevous boy found that he was under a very aiflSBfanl 

f t mining* from that to which be had formerly been 

subjected. Tii Ihi.s di- ESneUBDt relative he was 

Indebted { and in after-life be frequently cool 
that tii her wise and salutary management he owed in a 
great measure his future eminence. 

\\ beo abont seven years of age, he was sent to tho city 
el' Philadelphia, that he might have the benefit of a batter 
education than could be had at Swetara. But he was not 

long at the academy of Philadelphia till ha removed with 
hia parents to Kortb Carolina. Their residence there 

ruporary, and in l7"i't they settled at New York. 
Liinllc v was sent to one of tlic best seminaries in the city, 

try attention was paid to his education by hi" pa- 
rents and teacher. Notwithstanding bis fondness for 
play, he scarcely ever neglected to •perform the tasks 
which were prescribed to him, and he did so to the setis- 
D of his teacher, lie made great progress in his 
education, and gained a reputation for talent and K-holar- 
■hip. 

From -school, young Murray was removed at a very early 

the coufitltig-hooie of hit father, who was h.' 

that his son shonld follow the mercantile profes- 
sion, though all his efforts and solicitations to this effect 

; Lindley had no relish for it, and would be an 
but a merchant. Hia father persevered in his purpose. Be 
wasasevere disciplinarian, and went the length of compel- 
ling him to enter on an employment which was most uacon - 
genial to his wishes. This, together with certain family 
regulations, appeared to him so unreasonable that he 
resulted to withdraw from the counting-house and the 

C •rental roof, and begin the world for himself. After 
aving received a severe chastisement from his father, he 
packed up bis Looks and any little property be possessed, 
and sot out for a town in the interior of the country, where 
loan was an excellent seminary. Being respectably con- 
nected, he was received into the establishment as a 
:-. While here he prosecuted his studies wit.h great 
ardour, and would have been perfectly happy but for the 
sorrow which he thought bis absence would occasion his 
mother. That absence, however, was of short duration. 

He had a particular friend at Philadelphia, a youth about 
his own age, to whom be paid a visit. When about to 
leave the city, he met a gentleman who had dined at his 

- .1 shirt time before, who asked him how long he 
expected to remain. He said he was 'just setting off.' 
The gentleman had just been with a letter to tin' post- 
but was too late; audit being about busiuess of -great 

nice, he requested him to deliver it with bis own 
band as soon as he arrived at New York. Young Murray- 
was taken liy surprise ; bocouhlnot muster sutlicient cour- 
age to stale to him his situation, and took charge of the 

At first he thought of putting it into tho post-office ; 
but having engaged to deliver it personally, he could not 
think of breaking his word. He hurried on to New York, 
and delivered the biter, expecting to return immediate- 
ly; but the boat which crossed the bay did not sail till 
next morning;, and he had to remain over the night. 
Though be had conducted his business with great caution, 
he was perceived by seine person who knew him. An 
uncle visited him, who urged him strongly to go home, 
telling him at tho same time of the distress of his mother 
on his account. After some remonstrance he agreed to 
call upon her; she received him affectionately ; and during 
the interview his father came in. He saluted him ten- 
derly, expressed great satisfaction at seeing him again, 
and they spent the evening together in great harmony and 

atfc'CLion. A tiersjin aro* dict.nrj.It.irl npvt Aav tn thf •ilapf 



of his rctn \n% bar 1 

property; thus 

tnd bit father's fireside was dearer to biin thi 
Till his death he referred with son ■ 
which he was guilty in ! >»> i 

gratitUifv '.i :lt.- manner iu which be v, a l,p -i.irii ' li 
one of liis let! ers be sa; ■ — ' V\ In 
and imprudent advent 
bare involved i 
which I was restored to the bosom of nv> faudrf— I 
avoid seeing the I vine Provid 

vation, and fceliug that 1 ought to be b 

thankful for the gracious intcrnosatioa.' 
Shortly after hi < 

I a private tutor to :iiil him in hi- 
which request his tnplied. Th 

man appointed was learned, an.i and i 

(entire to his charge. Lindley commenced aad_ 
cubed his studies nuh i] id alacrity. 

early, and sat up late. This close application, bo 
proved toe amen for .'» oaturtStntion naturally de 
the incessant study and confinement injur td 
and be was obliged for a time to abate the ardour 
pursuit*, at 

When under the superintendence of this lean* 
faithful preceptor, be mm vctj cay and frolic*) 
was led it appeal in; foUies and Iranian-* 

ISuf he had . those who 

religions, sad fo* till books that inculcated mora! 
virtue. Even at Ibis period, though i 
subject of religious in he bad j 

for Christianity. Some of his intimate a 
were sceptics and deists; but atl the argn 
they advanced, and all the infidel publication 
put into his hands, never disturbed nil 
i the divine origin of thfi C'hristi 

When between seventeen and eighteen years t 
became so attached to literary pursuits that 
house had no charms for him. To follow bis fath 
ness— tobe a merchant — he would not consent . I 
to him a most uninteresting and unintelleetnal 
ment. lie comi -. fall 

expressed his Intention to follow the lej.il pro! 
hut his proposal was strongly objected 
reminded hi in of 

would yield him compared with what he wo 
he became a merchant — and the anxiety he felt 
should assist him in bis mercanti! . but 

ment and persuasion failed j he v 

a literary profession, though, in his father's call 

it was neither so lucrative nor so honourable is 

merchant. 

The office in which Murray was plat 
knowledge of the lave was one of the best which 
had in the city of New York. The principal » 
min Riasam, Esq., an intimate friend of bis fat 
man of great integrity ami i D bis 

John Jay, Esq., afterwards govern 
bis fellow-st.i: 
tions of talent and excellence. \\ it h these j 
prosecuted bis studies with ' .', aav 

close of the fourth year he 
ceired license tn practise both as i 
cording to the custom of that time. ceas 

his expectations; and at the age of twenty-two h 
uiig woman of personal attractions, good 
most amiable disposition, and of a worth;, 
family." 

Shortly after bis marriage 's business 

him to go to England, and to remain i 
country. Circumstances connected with Iris own 
sion rendered ii necessary for him to go three 
In 1771 they returned to New York, where be 
the practice of the law. He was exceedingly 
and laborious, and was generally esteemed for " 

c>. mat L-imwltf>iti>» ne w-rtll ic ltia ■■ » !■ ■ 
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encouraged litigation, even when be saw it to be for his 
own pecuniary advantage. He uniformly recommended a 
settlement of differences by arbitration, and never, in the 
•whole course of bis practice, did be undertake a case about 
the justice of which lie had a doubt, or advocate t be claims 
of an individual which lie thought unreasonable. 1!.- 
gained fur himself the reputation of * an honest lawyer ; " 
and in. consequence of his integrity as well as Ida ability 
he acquired great celebrity, aiid enjoyed for man', 
great success. 

But ' there is a tide in the affairs of men : ' like others 
he bad only his day. About (bis time the troubles in 
America commenced, which rat Tdtiomti by I general 
- of proceedings in the law courts of that country. 
This ejrenmstance, together with a severe illness which 
impaired his health, induced him to relinquish the pro- 
fession of tin' law, and retire for a time into the country. 
He went to Islip in Long Island, about forty miles from 
New York, whore he | ar<. '1 in-y were 

tin i llejt and most unprofitable years of his life ; and to 
Lis death he spoke of local with regret, lad with unqua- 
lified coiidriniintiuu. lie then returned to New York, 
and began business as a merchant Hii father gave bin 
unlimited credit in Hie Importation of goods from Eng- 
land; and by perseverance and a great command of 
capital be succeeded beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. He became every year more prosperous ; and about 
the time when the question of A incrican u, ■!. ■: 

I be retired from business, and purchased a delightful 
counry seat, about throe inilesl'r»m the city, where he ex- 
pected to pass the remainder of his days. But how soon 
are our hopes, blasted ! Before he could leave New York 
and settle at Bcllevuc (tbe name of his new abode), he 
was seized with a most alarming illness, which left him 
in a very infirm and debilitated state, As soon II Ml 
health would permit, be repaired to the spot where, to 
use his own words, ' he promised himself every enjoy- 
ment which Ins heart desired.' But the fine wausiou, 
and the noble river on which it stood, and ' the pleasant 
country on the opposite shore,' and the elegant furniture, 
and the beautiful garden, and the verdant lawns on which 
the cattle grazed, yielded him but little comfort. His 
health declined, every year he felt himself weaker, and 
his friends and bimsclf feared that death would soon ter- 
minate his earthly existence. To remove, if possible, his 

iiint, and to restore his health, he was recommended 
a change of scene, and to leave for a time his de- 

ul retreat. He went first to Bristol in Pennsylvania, 

to the celebrated mineral springs in the mountains 
of New Jersey, and latterly to Bethlehem, a town about 

fifty miles from Philadelphia. But be was little benefited 
by all these wanderings; and his father, who accompanied 
Dim, having been seized with sudden and severe indis- 
they instantly bent their course homeward. 
Though Mr Murray's health was not much improved 
by his summer's excursion, it was not altogether fruitless 

in good. He found that he wasgenerally best when the 

weather was cold, that Belleruo was too secluded, and 

that the atmosphere was not sufficiently bracing. In 

these circumstances he was advised by his physicians to 

try tbe effect of a change of climate ; and Yorkshire, in 

nd, was fixed upon as the place of his retreat. 

og made certain arrangements, he embarked with 

his rife in the close of the year 17fct4, and reached OUT 

•bores in safety. When bo left America, he thought it 

would only be for a short season, and that lie would soon 

p torn to his own country and spend the remainder of his 

rith his early friends. Two years was the utmost 

be had assigned for his absence. But how short-sighted 

is man, and how very little does he know of the future ! 

• ' r was able to return. His health was never rc- 

; indeed, ho never left tbe Tillage in Yorkshire 

ed upon as a temporary residence. He lived 

n invalid for the long period of forty-two years. 

n not till the period of his residence in England 

n author. Though be was confined to the 

house almost the whole of that time by bodily indisposition, 



bis mind was active and vigorous. To prevent that tedium 
anil irritability which bodily infirmity generally occasions, 
and also with the view of being useful to other':. I. 
and published a work entitled, ' The Power of Religion 
on the Miml.' 1 1 appeared anonymously, and bis object in 
publishing it was purely benevolent. lie distributed five 
hundred copies gratis araongat the inhabitants of York and 
itl vicinity. The publication was well received ; when it 
reached the sixth edition, he enlarged the work and put 
his name to it. After this he disposed of tbe copyright 
without any pecuniary recompense to an influential 

seller in LondoD, nr;d under his auspices it gained all ex- 
tensive circulation. As he uever contemplated any pecu- 
niary advantage by the publication, but simply tbe benefit 
of »l here, it was peculiarly gratifying to him to receive 
various quarters testimonies of approbation anil assurances 
of the advantage which had been derived from itspcrusal. 
This was to him the source of great delight. Often did he 
express bis thankfulness to the Author of his being '(hat 
he bad been the instrument, even in a small degree, of 
dimnmlniting excitements to a pious and virtuous a 
of life.' 

His second publication was his ' Grammar of the 
BngUflh Language.' This work, which has gained 
celebrity, was completed in less than a year. It was com- 
menced in tbe spring of 17U-1, and published in the spring 
of L7BS. He was induced to write it by some of bis 
friends, who bad established a school for young f. 
in York. The first teachers were but indifferently quali- 
fied in this respect. These young persons he kindly in- 
structed in this particular branch of education at his own 
house, and afterwards, chiefly at their request, pabUstae I 
the grammar. He never designed it to be used I 
this school, but it soon found its way into other scmin 
It became in a short time a standard book, and for sever. >1 
years new editions of from 10,000 to 12,00(1 were pub- 
lished. The number of copies sold of * The Abridgment 
of the Grammar,' which appeared in 1795, has exceeded 
a million. 

The great success which attended these publications, 
together with the beneficial influence it bad upon bis 
mind, induced him to publish several other works. In 
the year that be published the ' Abridgment of tho 
Grammar' he published the' Exercises and Key,' Shortly 
after, there appeared the ' English Reader,' the * Intro- 
duction to the Reader,' works which soon obtained an ex- 
circulation in the schools of Britain as well as in 
America. Between the years 1802 and 1807 be published 
two Enneh volumes, and a spelling book for the use of 
schools. In addition to these works, for which he is 

chiefly celebrated, he wrote a short tr.'.itise ' SB the Duly 
and Benefit of a Daily Perusal of tbe Holy Scriptures,' 
and edited ' a Selection from Bishop Home's Coimncu- 
tary on tbe Psalms.' 

The copyrights of all these works were sold to one of 
the first publishing bouses in London, with the exception 
of tho ' Duty and Benefit of a Daily Perusal of tbe lloly 
Scriptures," and the ' Power of Religion,' which were pre- 
sented to tbe booksellers without any pecuniary compen- 
sation. The sum which he received fur the whole scarcely 
amounted to £3000. The price was considered liberal 
both by the author and (lie publisher, and Mr Murray 
often expressed his delight that the copyrights had proved 
advantageous to the gentleman in Paternoster How who 
had made tho purchase of them. A* far as ho himself 
was concerned it made no difference, for his views If) writ- 
ing ainl pnblUhin j were never EDSt06DST7i all BOM IIDI 
bsCDR to benefit others, the young in particular. The 
profits of his valuable publications lie never applied to his 
own privato use, but to charitable purposes, and it was 
to him the source of tbe purest satisfaction that, whilst 
ho was tbe means of doing much for tbe education of the 
young, ho at tbe same time was enabled to give a con- 
siderable sum to religious and benevolent institutions. 

It is a singular fact that Mr Murray should have nrit- 
ten all these works when an invalid. During tbe forty- 
two years be spent hi England he could take little oxer- 
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bring dram stool fan garden in » chair construe 

thai i ■' last sixteen vears of his life, he 

waa entirely can fined i Ind wis 

falls and "rig was ahard student ; and ulu 1 '!! hit 

cloee application might provi 

awoy.' than eight o'cloclc, summer and winter, 

hi. bed-room to fits study, 
he day in wri iptures, 

and rclisrioiM meditation. Never was a murmur I. 

So far fro j the i ■<■■■. Ii" v,;is 

muform); plotted, frequently > lieerful, and always re- 
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that his mental 
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. ami ili.- most useful man mi 
ene. On the 10th January, 1828, he was 
with a slight paralytic affection in Ids left hand 
which ' ''i Hi • lull of February 
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• time mitigated. In the evening he 

ompanied srith 
Ford relief 
effectual. Ii was death, and do human skill conM «rcrl 
i in' pain, which was excessive, with 
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the n i blessed. 

Such ,' I. . ■ ' lurray, the gram- 

marian — and we must add, the philanthropist and tbe 
Christian, | -, Inteuectoal and 

nf a superior order; and finr men here hdl behind : 
higher repul aisdora, piety, audi 

I of his Irtenrj and in- 
leUoetual qualifications; and his i 

testifies thai he was a virtuous, onerous, 

noble-minded man. lie was modes! and humble, fa 

likelltemr 

a warm friend to the poor; and ho took a. deep 

i in all religious and charitable institutions, lo 

bis will, after making provision fot bis beloved ami afTcc- 

of relatives and frien !-, 1. ■ 1 tfl £25 cacti to seven different 
establishments at Vi !., E2O0 to the British and i 

;y. and £200 i" ihc African Institution. He 

d that ili ■ , after the decease 

hi his wife, should be d nt uses. 

• a member rtety el Friends, 
might L>c expected, was much esteemed by them, 

and they greatly mourned liis hiss. Ii.' WU 004 Of tlieir 

brightest ornami nl c. Hut though attached to that highly 
i table bod of Christians, he was not a bigot-: he had 
• ' ■ Ibr religions persona of every name ; and 

used hi- influence- to heal the breaches which unhappily 
exist in i he Christian church, lie • loved th,j brotherhood," 
and be longed for the dSJ when Christians would be of 

mind,' 1 lis testimony on this point is so eii 
and so necessary to be remembered in these latter days, 
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to bo said of the steam-boat voyaging on ttie Thames. 
From the city to the west-end (as ihey severally deno- 
minate the east aud vest of the metropolis), and ti'cu 
i'<-rju T steamers ire plying every two or three minutes at 
one penny of fare a-head- The multitudes of boats are 
amazing, and the perfection to which they have bl 
the business of embarking: and disembarking passengers 
at the various bridge-stairs— as at London, Southwark, 
Blackfriars, Hungerford, and Westminster Bridges — is 
equally surprising. Indeed, if any man would have a 

complete notion of the immense PtttfassS anil bottle of 
Loudon, let him cither stand for a few moments in a 
thoroughfare, and look at the street vehicles, or take bis 
station on one of the main bridges and watch the legion 
of steamers perpetually passing- to and fro on the Thames : 
the stir of the great city could not be more fully laid 
open at .-■ glance, 

Talking of bridges, by the way, \vc have been utterly 
at a loss to find out what Punch has meant by renting 
continual sneers, as he has done for a length of time, at 
llungerford Bridge. This is a suspension- bridge, for 
foot-passengers, thrown over the river betwixt Waterloo 
and Westminster Bridges. It is a beautiful structure, 
consisting of one main central arch of great compass, and 
two subsidiary ones at tbc sides. There are two elevated 
towers upon Ktj and it seems to us to be used ttMsl BX- 
rely hy passengers from one bank to the oilier. ^ et 
P im c h has long laughed unmercifully at the Ilungerford 
Bridge as in every way a failure, and has spoken ot the 
traversing of it by a passenger, as likely to happen some- 
where apod Qraxat E VTo can sympathize a 
little mure freely with Punch's dislike to the fountains in 
Trafalgar Square. There we find two basins of water, of 
considerable extent of surface, with a jet of water rising 
from each, to tome twelve feel or more in height, np a 

candlestick sort of pipe, with two cups at different eleva- 
tions for the water to break upon and spread in falling. 
There arc but about three or four feet of a clear rise 
above the top of this pipe. Altogether, the jet is fair 
enough a spectacle per se, but the cold, damp, plain pave- 
ment, forming the floor of the square around, gives to the 
whole a paltry and unpleasiug aspect. Jets nod falls of 
water are only seen to perfection amidst the green ver- 
dure which it is truly their province and purpose to give 
birth to and sustain. As it is, we have an attempt to 
imitate nature's lovely cascades without the slightest at- 
tention to the imagery with which she ever surrounds 
then). So long as Trafalgar Square remains a flat and 
tasteless piece of damp flagging, the fountains (erected 
there at no slight expense) will remain utterly unappre- 
ciated — indeed, will be a monument ot* mauvais iioul, as 
Punch's Jenkins would say. 

The Lord Mayor's show is a very venerable festival, 
which it never fell to our own chance to ice, until on our 

:t visit to London. It is as much against our incli- 
nation, as it would be adverse to the principle of our pre- 
sent series, to discus* the movements of tbc mayoral caval- 
cade — to describe the men in steel, or the man in brass — 
to tell how ' unaccountably ' composed the expiring Mayor 

looked, in spite of various storms of hisses— or to 

e the mixture of flushed pride and assumed easo 
which characterised the Lord Mayor elect. But the 
Lord Mayor's show is interesting, as a thing that will 
toon be among the things that were, if we ' read the signs 
of the times aright.' The men in armour do not now go 
the length even of cultivating moustaches for the o i 

content themselves with a touch of burned cork. 
And almost all the great parties in the show, whether 
recorder, alderman, or common-councilman, had brought 
a newspaper with them to their carriages, either because ; 

Bit ashamed of the parade in which they took part, 
W because they wished lo teem especially cuol and un- | 
concerned. Tho tinsel and frippery of the whole 
form really a half humiliating spectacle to the rcflect- 
I, as the independent. l)oge of Venice no longer 
weds the Adriatic in state, .~i> will the Rrst magistrate of 
tbc first city in the known world not long be forced to 



make sn exhibition of himself to bawling boys. Panel 
gate last year capital sketches of the man in brass 
armour in two positions — one before be assumed his me- 
tallic garb, when he appeared a plain drayman refr 
himself with a pot of stout— and tho second, in which be 
seemed the mailed knight of old. A curious commen- 
tary ou this test wis placed before u« on this last ninth 
of November. The Lord Mayor elect goes last I 
procession j and it chanced that the children of a d 

school bad gathered in Thames Street to honour hi in with 
a song or a psalm, we know not which. True it is, how- 
ever, that while the mayor-to-be stopped to hear them, 
the whole previous cav ran the six footmen of 

the mayor, moved on for nearly a quarter of a mile in 
advance. Some friend of tho mayor, who was li 
about "him on horseback, * to share the triumph, and 
partake the gale,' saw the mischief at last, and rodi 
ward, lustily calling out 'Halt I' to the great amuse- 
ment of all who beard liiin. At length, the six (botmen 
did halt, and looked behind. Seeing their lord fir In 
the rear, what did they do? Did they rush back in nn 
and distress at having OncOnaefouahy 
parted from their chief? No, these worthy men did not 
act thus. They looked at each other, and rushed simul- 
taneously into the nearest beer-shop, to. bury their r 
in a quartern or two of gin, or so in any pott of stool. 
Seriously, there never could have been a more laughable 
expose?. 



RALPH N BWCOMEj 
OH, 'J 1ST FOR ONCE. 1 

A SKETCH 10H -YOUTH. 

away, Ralph, we shall have a noble day's sport. 
1 Vu through the woods yesterday* and the br 
bushes were hanging quite black. We'll get lots of berries, 
besides nuts, in the glen,' exclaimed one of a gi 
four boys to another, as tbey stood beneath n clump of oak 
trees in the lane that led to the village school. 

' No, Ralph, don't go,' suggested the youngest. ' I lb* 
my part ibali attend the school. The examination is 
approaching, and you know we must pull up for prizes. 
1 am sure you will secure oue if you apply ; you c:m take 
the shine out of any one in the class when you choose to 
do it. Let Ned Lacey and Will go if they please, but 
don't you follow their example.' 

'Poo!' replied Ned, contemptuously; 'what's the 
harm of bilking the school fur one day? To Old I 
we can easily coin an excuse to-morrow; aud as we shall 
be home by dinner-time, no one shall know aught about 
it, unless Arthur, the erookar, peaches.' 

'No, I wont peach,' answered Arthur, while a flush of 
crimson suffused his face ; ' but if you hearken to my ad- 
vice you wont go. No good can come of it; besides, 
haven't wc all Saturday to ourselves, and can do as we 
please without, being haunted by a bad conscience aud a 
fear of punishmc: 

'Come, come, that's all gammon you know. Ralph, 
: going to make one of us or not? Decide quick, 
or some of the boys may discover us her 

1 Well,' repli d Ralph, hesitatingly, ' its Just fi .■ 
1 don't see that much harm can arise, and there's no 
danger of detection. I think I'll go.' 

'Agreed then!' shouted the other two, and ti 
started off down an adjoining lane and were soon out of 
sight, 

Arthur stood a moment gazing at .their retreating 
forms, then adjusting bis satchel, uttered aloud — 'It's a 
great pity. I think Ralph wouldn't be led astray but for 
the two Lafi 

'It is a pity," responded a deep slow voice behind him ; 
and Arthur, on turning round, encountered the form of 
his master. Old Fogie, as Ned Lacey had called him. 
I.oolmaster was a little thin man, with a pale 
thoughtii. I countenance, on which traces of heaty I 
u'.clibly marked. Vet there was withal a pli 
cheerfulness mingled in it that seldom failed to excite 
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yonr aympatbi.'s in hi* favour even before any acquaint* 
ancesbip was formed. Combined with this, an attraawe 
grace and dignity in his manner and eonversAti' 

v, iili tin- idea that he hod moved in u batfli 
I than tbat of a village U 

: ( unes bail befallen him, 
and redoced bin, from one stage of an eventful I 

lower, nil now, In oldagr, be occn] ted I nnltlaw 

and ill-remunerated position thai loaever 

il be stood before 

I In a suit of rusty black, with his 

long whito hair Galling almost on hi* shoulder*, be re- 

feated slowly am' ■ I ly — * It is a pity. Arthur, 

have been an involuntary listener to j nation, 

i yon oak,' pointing with his staff; 
' I am glad thai yon, though the youngest, have exhibited 
so much good sense. The n I pemoitti 

cause the knowledge of deluge wrong v. ill punish them 
first, and again in the school tli •. will HlBBf that dis- 
grace U ... i -if .-■■-. my boy, as tile at!' 
the painful vicissitud. 
lUe, tint it il only in the way of duty that 
iirss can le found. If you would enjoy a good con- 
e, have the fear of God ever before your eyes, and 
Ittk CUM to fear num. Becolleol 
Now, go to school. I will soon follow you.' So 
saying; the roaster pursued hi- solitary walk by I 

. and left Arthur pondering on his words — words 

which in after lift he neror forgot. 

awhile Ralph NevCOBM anil the two Laccys had 
set out od the ramble in which they bad prom 
llienis?lves ao much enjoyment. The day was most 
beautiful. Far and Hide the waving fields of yellow 
com, like a cloth of gold, covered the face of nature, and 

i'bered warblers caused each glade to resound ajitb 

tuneful notes, awaking a joyful harmony of sight 
and sound ; yet the heart of Ralph felt heavy and cheer* 
less amid nature's rejoicings. Ilia two companions were 
more at ease, and talked and laughed boisterously by 
turns. To them it was no unusual matter to play the 
little dreaded either their master's or 
[■■rents' anger; hut Ralph felt conscience-stricken. Il 
was his first offence, and inwardly he often wished he 

ilowcd the advice of Arthur Huntly ; so certainly 
does a consciousness of sin always carry its own punish- 
ment. Hut although on setting out the day promised 
favourably, suddenly, about mid-day, the sky I 
overcost; black heavy clouds gathered around. Soon all 
was gloom and darkness ; the feathered songsters ceased 
their strains; the Lowing cattle crowded togeth-r in 
silence; a dead itUIoeaa prevailed; then a rattling 
peal of thunder succeeded, accompanied by a drenching 

torrent of rain. In rain the truants hurried I 

some bushes for shelter; the pitiless pelting rain poun A 

down for upwards of half-an-hour, by which time they 

were completely dnotbad In the skin. Sad and dis- 
consolate, the trio returned homewards; Ralph dreading 
punish ment from bis ancle, wbo he knew roust, from 
the | 'i liable, condition in which he was, surmise his;. 1 
from school. His uncle needed no such test, as word bad 
been dispatched by the schoolmaster. Immediately on 
hi- arrival home hi received I severe admonition, and was 
sent supperless to bed. 

Nest day, and for two days following, the three sat in 

disgrace, in a distant corner of the school-room, and be- 
aides having heavy tusks allotted them, were locked In 
during flay hours. Tlius ended the first epoch of trans- 
gression in Ralph's boyish nil 

Late one afternoon, in a shop in one of the principal 
thoroughfares in Glasgow, stood a boy perusing a news- 
paper. Alter loading the miscellaneous column over, 
and turning it and glancing down each page, he threw it 
aside, finding apparently nothing more to amuse him. 
Then folding his arms, he leant backwards against the 
wall and surveyed the shelves, the drawers, bores, and 
japanned cases alternately. While thus musing, a woman 



1 having made sol 
D half-a-crown. As she went otit he approached 
II for the purpose of depositing 1 she money, bats 

:i thought struck him, 
■jlowly — 

ne knows ol 
should I not take the loan of 

1 Hi, lid an inn,*. 

I he It.' 

A shade passed across his brow as be answer 
] If I meant to keep it it wool par/ it when- 

evi t I get my rages.' 

' That doesn't matter," responded the 
may foi ter may find it i 

i it P* 
1 Hut 1 ■ i > i : I have pr 

the Laccys to the theatre. I can't make a fool of 
by telling them I am short of rash. K 
always plenty, and it looks very nxtean to b 
sharing with him," and Ralph poised the | 
I wist fully al 

way from the theatre fr.r » n 
d the moni ally, 

• No," replied Ralph boldly, finding he had . 
better of it. ' I have no proper derent. ev 
should l)e laughed it were I to say it was from want of 
money. IV t juti for once. I don't nee .any : 

in it.' 

Conscience gave up the con 

Ralph then, casting a furtive glance around, i 
slipped the half-crown into hi 
newspaper. Had he looked better, perhaj 

n two dark eyes watching him through 

Eane of glass in the wooden panucl at hit 'Jseeajk 

e resumed the paper, b 
use of it further than glancing vacantly at the 

which danced to and fro befon lb* expel 

a sort of gnawing uneasy sensation in bis bosom, and half 

wished, several times, lo ret the money, 

endeavoured to equivocate with the impulse. 

that it was only a loan for once, and he I a repay 

it. liy and by the timepiece proclaimed tl 

eight, and he proceeded to shut the shop. Great was tut 

surprise on beholding bis master emerge from the 

back parlour and beckon him towards him. Com 

stricken and trembling under a load of g aft, lie 

approached ami Inquired faintly what I 

' Come this way for a minute,' replied the shopkeeper, 
turning into the room. 

Ralph obeyed, and seated himself directly in B 
the grocer, who stood with 

place and bis eyes intently fixed on tl I dared 

not avert his gaze from the ground. 

' Boy, I have a very serious charge ag 
the shopkeeper. not feign ignorance. I saw 

iductinthi light when you thought I was 

out. Hitherto I believed you honest, but have been de- 
ceived, I might give you in charge to a polii 
as I do not v ing sorrow on your worthy 

nor totally to destroy your character in the eyes 
world, I shall content myself with dischargim. 
member, young man, if ever you a I 

in, that 'honesty is the besl What 

may have been the extent of your thefts while here 1 do 
not know, but I suspect this cannot bo the first.' 

Ralph dropped on bis knee* and implored his en.; 
not to turn liim away. He confessed all — that it v .. 
for our,: he had stolen — that he meant to repa 
and he would hereafter allow no considerati 
him from duty, but the master was inflexible, and thai 
night Ralph Newcome was dispatched home with - 
to his uncle. The letter merely stated that as Mr — 
hud found no further use for his services be bad discharged 
him. and would recommend that be be kepi at b i 
| some time to complete his educai 

Whether Ralph's undo gU I I! 

! nephew's discharge or not, we cannot taj «ai r»- 
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tained at homo for several years, and assisted in manag- 
ing the farm. No temptation sufficiently strong was 
thrown in liis tn while (here, to induce any dereliction 
of conduct, and his uncle at length considering it would 
he advisable to teach him some other business than farm- 

foctiredhima situation in a merchant's oftioe. HeM 
Ralph found his old schoolmate Arthur Huntly, and the 
Intimacy of childhood was renewed. Arthur had not for- 
gotten the advice of his old teacher, but endeavoured to 
fiilfil honourably and faithfully the duties of his situation, 
and had won the good opinion and respect of bis em- 
ployers. He had risen from the humble situ It 
errand-boy to the superintendence of the business, and 
was ever noted for his promptness, alacrity, and honesty. 

ight be supposed, his example bad a good influence 
on Ralph, and for a lime at least the latter endeavoured 
studiously to avoid all evil company. Frequently he met 
wilh 111!- Laccys in the course of business, but eschewed 
further communication with them than mere civility in- 
volved. Arthur had introduced him into the society of 
several respectable families in Glasgow, with whom he 
was on terms of intimacy. In one family, in particular, 
rumour said Arthur was striving hard to establish more 
than * mere friendship. Ellen Munro was the eldest of 
two daughters of aq opulent city merchant. She pos- 
sessed more than mere pretensions to beauty. There was 
an attractive winning grace about her, the secret of which 
cannot be well described, coupled with great firmness of 
purpose and resolution, rendering her at once respected 
and admired. Indeed, Klleu's was a character rarely 
met with ; without any foolish vanity or unseemly pride, 

she managed to maintain that becoming dignity which so 
well adorns the female character and forms the connect- 
ing and binding liuk to all other charms. Of the younger 
sister wc need nol say aught, farther than that being a 
delicate fair girl, rather retiring in her disposition, ana 
illy avoided society, and save among a few intimate 
acquaintances, was shy and reserved. It was in this family, 
then, that Arthur had been striving to ingratiate him- 
self i but hitherto Ellen had given him little encourage- 
ment, while at the same time no very serious obstacles 
were cast in the way. So he continued hoping on. and 
though clouds of doubt at times obscured hope's fair light, 
these in turn were dashed aside by some fancied token of 
returned love. Matters thus stood when he unfortunately 
introduced Ralph. So far as external appearance went, 
and a spice of natural cleverness, Ralph possessed no in- 
considerable attractions, joined witli a dashing jaunty air 
very captivating to the female mind, all of which he 
kuow the full value of; so that Arthur's plainness of 
dress and comportment were completely obscured. No 
sooner had he set eyes on Ellen than his heart was 
Completely enthralled' by her beauty, and it required but 
little encouragement on Ellen's part to kindle the lam- 
bent flame into a blaze. Ere a month elapsed, Arthur 
: lo his chagrin that Ralph completely occupied the 
Geld, and though Ellen still treated him with cordiality 
Hid Kindness, she withdrew entirely any ground of farther 
hope from him. Arthur Lad too much honour to press 
i ms further, or to seek to undermine his rival's po- 
litico, but withdrew at once from the contest. Tl 

ht thus honourably acted, bis conduct was far from 

fying some unworthy doubts which existed in his oppo- 

iniiul, and Ralph endeavoured, by several act* of 

o ingratiate himself more decptr into 

Ellen's favour at the expense of Arthur's fair fame. These, 

however, instead of advancing bis toil only proved so 

many drawbacks, and Ellen told bim at length that she 

would not listen to aught against Arthur, as she had had 

many opportunities of discovering and appreciating his 

character, and if he wished her to retain a good 

ri of himself, U> remain silent on that subject. The 

>if his success excited the slumbering pride and 

h l»y in his bosom, and caused a thorough 

still conceived as an adder 

• day, while out on business, an accident 

lad him iui" the company of Ned I.acey. Ned teemed in 



high spirits, and grasping him by the hand exclaimed — 
' Dear me, Ralph, can it be possible von have won that 
impregnable fortress, the heart of fair Ellen Munm 
most bare had formidable opposition to encounter in 
smooth- fae-ed Arthur;' and llaonisg hirn on the back, 
'toy good fellow, I must congratulate YOB— your prof 
is quite the town's talk.' 

Ralph's vanity was flattered, and before parting he 
agreed, after a good deal of solicitation, to make one of a 
party to meet in Ned's lodgings that niglit. 

It was not without considerable he kepi the 

appointment thus made, and strong doubts as t" lie 
pnety of it. On arriving at Lis friend's lodgings her 
found half-a-dozen young men seated round a t 
ing and drinking. Severn! of them were already excited " 
with their potations, and ho was just in time to h 
final chorus of a Bacchanalian tongas he entered, A» 
Ralph cast his eyes around he perceived in the counte- 
nances of the guests, to a greater or less degree, a sort of 
rakish dissipated look, and their dress, ' swell gentility,' 
was carried to the extreme. After being introduced to 
them respectively, and receiving a hearty welcome, he sat 
down. At first be felt rather disgusted with their con- 
versation, their coarse profane jests, and riotous lao, 
and having drank a few glosses of wine proposed leaving, 
but a general dissentient voice rose iu loud exchuna 
against this, and Ned joined with them in urging him to 
remain. ' Why, Ralph, you wouldn't surely fro when we 
are just getting comfortable ':' said he. ' Wc lull tteve a 
bit of supper soon, nnd you can go then. Sit down, man. 
You'll not be a whit the worse. Come, don't make any/ 

It It's just for once you know. See, Smith's going 

to sing.' 

Ralph remained, and ere another hour passed he was 
the noisiest of the noisy, lie sang, joked, and shouted 
alternately, till overcome ho sank on the floor. 

How or when he got home he knew not, but awoke in 
bed next morning with a dreadful beadoch and parched 

throat. As with a groan of anguish be turned round he 
beheld Ned standing beside him. 

'Well,' inquired he, 'how arc you this morning? I 
was afraid last night's spree was rather much for your 
uninitiated nerves.' 

Ralph replied by another groan. 

• Bare, man, take a glass of this,' said Ned, pulling a 
small bottle out of his pocket and mixing a quantity of 
the fluid with water: which Ralph drank off, and foui 
wonderfully refreshed, lie then got up and proceeded to 
the office, but it was almost night ere the disagreeable 
nauseous effects of his debauch wore off. 

Having taken one step, it was no difficult matter to 
entice him fairly into the charmed circle. At the sight 
of temptation all his good resolutions, formed in moments 
of remorse, soon vanished into air, and Ralph became the 
foremost of the gang in every species of mischief or de- 
bauched frolic. His visits to Ellen, of course, were 
seldomer, but lie managed to excuse himself on the plea 
<if business ■ ul.il, inc. with iome alarm, noticed at times, 

in his rude speech and flushed countenance, indications of 
bag inflamed with liquor; and though unwilling tu 
construe these symptoms thui, she could hardly dispel an 
unc-uy doubt from her mind. An event soon occurred 
which set lijr StMpfcions entirely at rest, (mo evening, 
coming hoe with Iot fuliT from a friend's house, where 
they bad tarried rather late, as they pas»ed along the 
strret their attention VII nrou-cd by scream* of murder 

n, Ellen and her 
fathi i i Ibe farther side, but hardly had tbl* 

done so whe oung men rushed out > t I Of 

tavern with noisy gesticulations. They had quarrelled 
ami were about to fight. Ellen turned her head for a 
moment towards them, and lo her horror perceived stand- 
Death the glare ^i a lamp Ralph Newcome. His 
coat was otf. his waistcoat and shirt torn to rags, and bis 
(ace smeared with blood. Ho seemed half intoxicated 
and frantic with rage. A loud oath proceeded from bis 
lips as he made a rush at one of the p&rty, and missing 
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Iiis aim, fell with a crash i meat. A sudden 

giddiness seized Ellen. Lights I eyes, 

. arm for support. He, sup- 

1- she was merely ten 
tastily onwards, half Ji along, till ih^y reached 

tlie house. Here 1.11. n ru-licl Up to NT cIumi! 

i 01 10 a flood of tears. After a sloeplesa night 
spent in pondering what line j «r- 

conclusion th.it ber 
lay in forbidding Ralph any further correspondence, no 
. irnlng, having matured her plan, ino appeared at 
... 
on; dm of raUea* heartburning anxlel a. At 

night Ralph made his appearance at the hoot 
out taking :»iiy ipr-gtionv, ran up to the room w hen 
.hi I bar it Ellen Bade ligns to her 

tire. \\ li en alone, she cast u piercing glance 
in bar lover - * faoe and sai<! — 

' \i ■■!]. -ir, I have a few words to say to you. Ton are 
perbana, iliai I bai 

that i| i : - i. i painful, I • a close 

rreapoodoHO which lias hit ' 

I hardly explain, your 
ovn conscience mint itiificicutly inform ana condemn you. 

;h vout career has fen 

at, yet the truth 
vulged. You must know that I 

fort an. I happiness, and with such riewi v cannol be sup- 
er tolerate your advances.' 

■ i id, hear me !' exclaimed I 

salte. I swear to give it up — to reform my conduct — I am 
1 .:.. yon deem me. // ivatjuttfor met' 
nude 'I i' my mind] and cannot 
b palliation or pronuaea of amendment made bol t" 
kin, I cannot risk tny happiness mid peace to 
such a fragile Ibnad. Just for once is just for ever with 
drunkards; in my view. I saw y lit. Go, sir, 

: -he walked proudly out of the room. 
Ualph, dismayed and bewildered, stood for a few mi* 
nules as if rooted to the spot. Then a sudden impulse 
seizing him, be took up his hat and msjied Hat of the 

ho m ew ar ds. Running at a fearful pace along, he 

encountered one of his boon companions, who iDqtaired 

what was wrong. Without hesitation he told the whole 
•tor. El advice. 

' Never fear, uian," replied the other. ' Matters will 

come reaad again. Sbfl will repent, baring Ihua treated 

! the proud minv with feigned contempt 

tor a little, and I warrant she will find a means of inrit- 

iii.- job bask.' 

ii hand this would not be the case, but was ready 
to catch at any straw*. 

' But,' added the other, ' tola b a bad pi M 
Mich matters. Jut cross the streat and have a glass of 
something to cool your nervi -. and u 'II perhaps hit on 
sump plan to restore you to her favour." 

Ralph acoompaniea him; but one glass was suco- ■.]■ 1 
and another, anil DQ plan appeared feasible, 

nil. again inobriatedi he returned home, vowing vengeance 
on Arthur si the great cause of his disgrace. 

Nazi Burning, oncoming to a consciousness of bis state, 
be noticed lying on the table a note, which he had over- 
looked the preceding evening. Hastily leaping rat ol 
bad, be low it open, and Ami mi as follows:— 

■ Sir, — Humours for a time past baring reached uscon- 

\g your conduct, which on investigation wc have 
to be correct, wa beg !o intimate to you that your 
• will n.it be any longer retpiiri'il. You have en- 
closed the quarter's salary due yon. We are, ,v. 
MoaroN Si Statu 
Kalph staggered to the wall, his count » livid 

as a corpse, and his eyes seemed starling from their 
sockets. He recovered in a few minutes, seized the note) 
and tearing it into a hundred fragment*, pulled on his 
Clothes and went mil. 
That day Ned Laeey absconded with a considerable sum 



of moi , [i.irently having accon 

nere isiaed for their appro 

trace of either could he diaem 
lis after (he 

haunts which atom 

room v 

grate, and the plaster bad fallen 

and wal in oak tahl reo or 

no furniture was apparent, and the aim 

lent uf roasted h 

ated arouri I 
which, stuck in a black bottle, flickered a . 
A pi 

before any of them spoke. It was li 
by a si rl who acted utn a >'io«i 

dour, the eldest resumed his seat and 
versati m. 

' Well, Ralph, what think ye of the < 
Jem and I have had some palaver about 
up to such matters. The th 
1 the first gi 

he needful somehow.' 
Ralph shook his bead. lie feared il •„ 
There was a dead certainty i Light 

' 1 1 n't bo a chicken, man. Those hot 

in'l hang. The fact it, we must try i 

root know, and' 

Here ancti of another part . 

conversation. 

V.. turn r, little to Ellen Mum 

ler summarj I of Ralph, - 

had gone to spend the summer iviiii an aged am 
resided about two mil il&sgow, ." 

followed hor, 
considering that, ai thi in the war 

might stand a better ; 
reason, for Ellen's mitnl having 
outward attractions, wituotr. imj 

made on lior heart, m 

better judgment into exerei 

had wn li.ii- in hei 

that it was not unlilcclv Arthur would 

altar iu tin course of a few i 

genera.' in such surmises, at least it was 

in asserting that he was a very fi 

gold Col 
One night Ellen and ber sister had retired torttt 

had b< . i visil from Arthur, and v. 

at his nun-appear.. 

to his promises. She lay in bed 

bahle cause of his detention, eoajuriri 

reasons all equally Unsatisfactory. Her 

asleep, and save her faint respirations n 

through the house. In the earlier pari 

the wal i sel up i furious bark: 

rent cause bavin overed, it was dicrewt 

■ sank into a I 
whine, which struck a peculia 
heart as she lay awake. Opposite the foot 
part of the latticed window wa 
shutters, through which a pa! 
gleamed into the ebaml 
of her 1 1 ler and on i 

and which there esisted a •■ 
half. As -li In that nail 

precedes sleep, she happen 
eyes iu the dire, 
the fantastic shapes the flitting moonbeam 




the paper, when she perceil 

a hand, which rested on the coiintorpa 

shaggy head rose up, and tw 

the room. This was the work of 
all was withdrawn again. Ellen's fa 
trated with terror; the could neither ■ 
even turn her half-closed eyes from the I 

impnlie, on recovering a little, s. 
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a moment's reflection convinced her of the danger of i 
doing so. There was no one in the cottage (hat night I 
Lnt nn old female domestic, her aunt having gone from [ 
on a visit.. A moment's reflection assured her of 
the imminent danger in which she lay, and summoning 
up, by a fearful effort, all bar energies, she reasoned (htl 
(0 lie still would be probable death, while if she evinced, ' 
by any sudden movement, her knowledge of the j r 
Of the burglar, the danger would ha equally great. A 
sudden thought struck her. Moving round, she uttered 
a he.ivy groan and raised herself u|> in bed. Her sister, 
awaking, inquired what was wrong. Ellen replied only 
' I ili. tli.. t dreadful toothache! I can fini DO real ' 

• Shell I rise and fetch the elixir to youP It will afford 
you relief," inquired: Agues. 

' No, no, I shall get it myself. I wont be a minute.' 
Then hastily leaping out of lied she directed her stem to 
tbe room where the old woman slept, whom shecsutiously 
awoke, and briefly informing her of the danger, caused 
her to hasten out by a back window to summon some 
Viurs lo their assistance. As soon as this was ac- 
complished, she relumed as quickly as possible to her own 
ber. Agnes, still awake, inquired If she was batter. 
Ellen, though trembling in every limb, replied she felt 
relieved, and thought she would be able to sleep now. 
Meanwhile the old woman made the best of her way to 
some of the neighbouring cottages, and soon collected 
half-a-dozen men. They proceeded in a body with ber 
to the house, and were admitted by the window. The 
raffias, supposing from the noise of their footsteps that 
some of his comrades had effected an entrance, iumn '.;- 

I rang from his concealment. Une piercing shriek I 
rent the air, and Agnes fell back insensible. The robber I 
darted towards the door to intercept the egress of Ellen, 
but he WM met iu the face by three men, and after a 
struggle of a few minutes bound. Lights were pr 

Ud U) BJlen'l surprise she discovered in the bloated I 
haggard countenance cf the housebreaker Ralph 

8*1 well known features, lie was immediately 

iii.irehi-d off to prison, where he confessed that, in tbe 
' Using as much from tli ' f the cottage 

Igh he knew not who its tenants were) as would 
I him to escape to America, •beat he intended to 
. be had been ail fur 

i lake this new step in the descent of crime. The 
B round, and Ralph Newcome was found guilty 
of housebreaking and sentenced to transportation for four- 
teen years, while the Lao i -. In realitj n 're putty, but 
it whom sufficient evidence could not be adduced, 
received only bnlf that period of punishment. 

lii' rest need hardly be told. In less than a month 
rarda the ' (< uM 'contained an announce- I 

rocnt of a marriage betwixt a certain Ellen Munro sod 
Arthur Iluntly, Esq., BOW a tlirivinir city merchant. 

SIEGE AND EVACUATION OP TOULON 

IN 17 

Fan the information of young readers particularly, it may 
be proper to mention thai Toulon is the principal French 
of war on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, and lies in long. 5.M i ist, lat. -13.7 north. It is 
from Paris about 1730 miles; from London about 
and, consequently, from Edinburgh about 11 00. ■ 
From nil these places it lies in a direction to the south- 
east. Before . when France was divided 

into [ r it belonged '" the province of l'roveocc; , 

alter the Revolution, when the country was divided into 
Lments, it became Ihc capital of the dcparlineDt of 
r. Toulon ia nearly 4ft miles to- the south-east of : 
Marseilles; the i ity of Lynns is. about half-nay betwixt | 
Toulon and Paris. 

As a place of commerce, Touloo lias long been of eon- , 

sidcrahlc note. Its harbour was greatly improved by 
Henrj IV kin of France, somewhat more than two cen- 
At a later period, it was farther im; i 
fortifications much strengthened by Louis XIV. 



It was the only Fren.h port on the Mediterranean when; 
the productions of the East Indies were re-shipped and 
conveyed to the ports of Italy and tho Levant. Hut its 
greatest importance was as being the principal harbour 
on l!i" south coast of France for ships of war. The old, 
or merchant's port, was furnished with a noble quay, and 

■d by two moles, begun In Henri IV 
new, or king*! port, with Use fat were con- 

structed by Louis XIV. In front of it was an arsenal, a 
ropewalk, a park of artillery, dockyards, basins, store- 
houses, sad magazines of every kind adapted for the pur- 
poses of a national navy, and nn a scale of magnitude 
suited to the greatness of the French nation. The outer 
harbour or roadstead is large in extent, circular to its 
form, and almost surrounded with bills; with it both the 
divisions of the inner harbour have a safe and sufficient 
communication. The iuuer harbour, moreover, is shut 
in by a neck of land crown i by Ugh rock, whereon 
was erected the Fort Eguillette, supposed to be almost 
impregnable. 
Tho town, before the troubles of the revolutionary 

S. was understood to contain a population of about 
0,000] urn B land side, it is backed by a range 

of rocky heights; one'ofwhieh, the mountain Faron, 
to nesi hundred feet, and approaches so 

that tbe harbour is commanded by the fortifications that 
crown the ridge. The only communication betwixt the 
town and the interior of France I 

among the hills, the defile of oilioulles, capable of being 
maintained, for a long time at. least, by an in< 
military force. The natural advantages of situation, for 
the defence of the town and harbour, had bent carefully 
improved by the erection of fortified works ; but it must 
be noticed, that immediately on the falling of tb<' 
lied posts in the envirous into the hands of an enemy, 
the town and harbour were from that moment untenable. 
It may be proper to give a brief statement of the his- 
torical occurrences that led to the occupation of Toulon 
by tbe British, and to the subsequent siege by the troops 
of the French republic. The King of France, Louis XVI., 
after having been tried, found guilty, and condemned by 
the National Convention, on the 21st January, 17t*3, suf- 
fered death on tho scaffold. This event filled the courts 
of Europe — all of which had anxiously regarded the pro- 
gress of the revolution in France — with extreme alarm. 
The abolition of the monarchy, tho aristocracy, and the 
priesthood in France, was believed to be tbe prelude to 
the abolition of the same estates throughout Europe ; and 

^summation, it was imagined, could be prevented 
Only by overturning the French republic. With this view, 
but with various oilier pretexts, the governments of Eng- 
IuuJ, Austria. Prussia, Spain, and several smaller states, 
entered into n war with France, entertaining, as it appear- 
ed, no doubt as to the issue. Every thing, indeed, seemed 
favourable to their design. The national convention was 
distrarli-d by faction. I . both external and iu- 

ii p ■i.ii,!-, uapended, Tim national Mhi had almost dis- 
appeared, and the paper money designed to supply its place 
had become nearly nominal iu value. From an extreme 
scarcity of provisions, the inhabitants of the cities were 
in a state bordering on starvation ; and. as in m.. 
them (he royalists were the most powerful party, it was 
well known that they were ready for a revolt. In addi- 
tion to all this, the republican government had reason lo 
distrust the generals whom it was obliged to employ. 
Dumourier, intrusted with the defence of tbe frontier on 

the siilc of tbe Low Countries, had renounced the cause 
Of the republic, and had done bis utmost to induce the 
army under his command to follow his example. 
After the defection of Dumourier, the armiea 
A Hie, made great progress. The only matter that re- 
mained deserving of consideration was how to put an 

the war in the best manner; whether by n 
lug directly up in Paris, or by separating their forces and 
reducing tbe places of strength that lay iu their way. 
This latter plan was at last adopted. In the mean time, 
the royalists in every part of France were studiously en- 
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couragcd to take active measures in opposition to (lie gu- 
vernmrnt. i speedy and i-il 

support. \ nt provinces 

of Brittany and Poll on, now known as tiuents 

of La \ I : I in' 

insurgenti having for their watch 

■ witli entire 

success, they it length put i in a state of 

• before it to the number of 10,000. In 

ra there had all aloof 

■ 

ista pi 

rtment n i 
was n-.: ill ad to loan b a c i reduc- 

o( the republic, rhecitii id Mar* UltaandTonv 
: | in tin' end arlfb 

into n confederacy for dissolving tlo n, the 

principle of which was afterward had l>y the 

of federalism. The departments of La Gironde 
'alvados broke out, at the Mine lime, in' 

Admiral Lord Hood, who hail then the British :' 

the Mediterranean under his command, was empowered 

' li tin- royal ista. < >n the "23d 
issued a declaration tu the inhabitants of Toulon, bcar- 

a in favour of monarchy 

made al Marseilles and Toulon, the standard of 

I y hoisted, the ships in the harbour dismantled, and 

the port and fortl placed provisionally at liis disposition, 

1 of Provence, in that case, si. all the 

inee and support that the fleet milder his command 

could afford ; that private property should he scrupulously 

Cted; and th. I, when peace took placi-.all ttae 
in l!io barboUT, the pott and forts of Toulon, wiili I li <• 
of every description, should be restored to France. 
The inhabitants of Toulon, in reply to this declaration, 
kneed themselves as unanimously disposed to reject 
publican form of government, and to adopt the torn 
i narrliy Mich as was established by the Constituent 
Assembly in 178fl. They proclaimed Louis XVII., ton of 
the late munarcb, king; swore to acknowledge him. J 
I . and, on the footing of Lord Hood's 
i. admitted him into possession of the pa 
shipping, lh" town, and the fortifications. 

At toil period the so Aversion of the republican govcru- 

■ppeared to he Inevitable: it* vigour, however, 

d equal to the emergency. The enthusiasm of the 

■i. hi v.. i- aroused. Br •decree of the Bopv e ntaao. 
the French became a nation of soldiers. Men of all 
i distinguished only by difference of age and fitness 
l for military service, were called out, 
armed, drilled, and despoti bed to the armies. ' From 
moment,' said M ■ till that when all 

B miles shall have been driven from the territory of 
public, all Frenchmen shall be So permanent 
or the service of the armies. The national edifices 
shall be converted into storehouses. All saddle-horses 
shall be given up to complete the cavalry. liven i 
battalion shall be ranged under a banner with tin. 

rh natiun risen ajf ai n i t the tyrants." 

decree was carried into aft 
In the latter end of July, a considerable force, under 
the command of General Cartans, was sent southwards to 
the eon/ederatai cities. In the beginning of An- 
gus!, the Marseille!* were driven from the department of 
hich lliey had previously occupied. The town 
Vaa attacked and taken by the Republican troops 
on t ha 'i-lth of that mouth : and the MersojUeta Immedi- 
ately thereafter opened their gales and submitted. They 
treated with comparative lenity; but for the inhabi- 
tants of Lyons a fearful retribution was In reserve. That 
city remained from the 8th of August blockaded by Gene- 
ral Kellermann, who commanded the army of the Alps ; 
but w!io was superseded by General Dcppct, a young ofli- 
cer, who had just exchanged the profession of a physician 
for that of a soldier. The Lyoneae made a brave i 



■nee, in which aeveral thousands of them perUl; 

treat part of the city was redni 

-ill of 

\\ lii-n the fall of th" i itv was ami 

. die committee of public safety, 
tola infamous cit I an feni\ 

monument to 

beciigr.iwd thninaori| liou — 1 

I ■ .' The name of the cit Teased, 

and the public buildin 

i six tho 
-aid to have 

The ral Car- 

imediatelj >. On 

tnber hi arrived at the ] 

the heights on the ied ! 

id Spanish troops: those i 
body formed from arson? the townsmen. At no 
attack was ordered, and by i 
possesion of tho rcpuldi 

one huudreil and /illy men killed a drt t 

number of prisoners. On the Ith ofd 
was taken by the Republican troops; . aasae 

time a detachment, aenl to occupy the In 
was dislodged, and obi i. 
these ai irtial allaii 

lost about one hundred men. Lord Mo 

who bad .arrived in the beginning of Septemb 
command of the • 

sand Knglish, and eight thousand Spanish, Ficdm. 
ii, I Neapolitan troops. The besieging army was [ 
der General Dngommicr; I iencral Cnrtaux having been 
tiled to the command of the army in Italy, 

No sooner had Vugomraier collected the whole of the 
force intended to be employed in the siege than ho re- 
solved to attack th" hill fort* that commanded the har- 
bour. The breeching ! ere placed tin.! 
direction of Napoleon Bonaparte, then a 
under whose superintendence the works were soon to 
much injured that a sally from the garrison was ji 
uecess 

tin the 3t)th November the sally waa made from tie 
town by three thousand men of tin 

of it was to destroy the works on tl . -mm. 

Another column of nearly equal strength procc*' 
the same time in the oppositi 
of forcing the batteries at the gorge of Ollioal 
destrot T iii- 

attack promised at first to bo sua 
troops giving way ; but being again rail 
tions of DugDiiitnier, they retun 
finally repulsed the asaa 

.is similar; the i: 
direction of Bonaparte, succeeded in driving their oppo- 
nents into the town, with considerable loss In this 
General O'llara, who had recently arrived with 
Fbreemcnt from Gibraltar, was wound 
aoner. The loss of the British, in kill 
prisoners, was nearly a thousand men. 

After battering the forts for a considerable time, on 
the I7i 'gen made 

redoubt of Eguilletlc. After suffei 

overpowered Hie defenders, surround.. 
tachment of the Englisl i about three hi 

fell in defending the intrenchmenls. During the I 
the whole of the allied troops were withdrawn 
promontory into the town. The work- on th 

■ f r.iron were also carried by tho besiegers ; 
town and harbour being no longer tenable, the 
evacuation of both was necessarily resolved upon. The 
subjoined account of the evacuation, and the bum: 
the shipping, is from the German of the historian .'i 
icturc of the aw I . 

1 1 waa ten o'clock at night when the tn 
the town were withdrawn. As it wasfoi 
to remove all the ships uf war from th 
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determined to Kt on fire those wliieh remained, andalong 

with then tha arsenal— *boU undertaking add presenting 
alarming difficulties. ?ir Sidney Smith, who on former 

SDl hud given satisfactory proofs of his mntifl 
skill an.l resolute courage, was chosen to conduct this 

nous enterprise, and liad placed ondi .• lii- command 

one sloop of war, three Spanish, and three English gun- 

lese lie drew toward* the arsenal, which 

he found still in the possession of the allied troops. He 

red also that the ship-carpenters, a large body of 

I'M of whom were attached to the principles of 

the Republicans, were already in a stale of tumult, and 

that they had thrown off the white cockade which was 

the badge of the Royalists, and had put the tri-color, the 

revolutionary emblem, in its place. Sir Sidney's force 

■wever, too weak to check this movement ; besides, 

as his time was of the utmost value, he thought only of 

the execution of his principal design. 

Quite close to the arsenal lay the French galleys, on 

of which were sis hundred galley-slaves. As these 
were kuuwu to be hostile to the English, and as thu 
chains of many of them had been taken off, it was deemed 

iry that they should be narrowly watched. A 

r he guns of two British ships of war were levelled so 
as to hear upon the i: alleys, and it. was distinctly intimated 
to the slaves, ' that their destruction was inevitable if they 

did not continue quiet.' This notification was not without 
edfect, for though some degree of commotion continued ou 
board the galleys, there was no actual outbreak. Mure 
danger was to be apprehended from the ship-carpenters, 
who collected into bands, were exceedingly riotous, and 
could not, fur a moment, be safely lost sight of. 

In the mean time, the bombardment by the Republican 
force. 1 ", from the hills in the neighbourhood, Continued 
violent and uninterrupted. The balls and shells fell upon 
the town in every quarter, lotting the inhabitants into 
their houses, and aiding the English in raising the flames; 
but increasing at the same time the danger of their fearful 
service. Nothing, however, could restrain these desperate 
sailors. Though separated from their countrymen and 
encircled by enemies, they proceeded deliberately, under 
a shower of shot, and in the face of many other dangers, 
to carry into effect their terrible design. 

During the time of the embarkation of the troops, who 
had been put oa board the ships lying ot a safe otataocc 
from the port, the reqnillte combustible materia! 
been distributed in the arsenal, in the buildings contain- 
in;,' the magazines, and in the ships. 

Some thousands of the Republican army approached, 
under cover of the darkness, so near the docks, that they 
opened a sharp fire of musketry, but were obliged to 
ret of gi -ape-shot from the gun-boats. 
They had no suspicion that the number of the English 
was so small asit really was, or that their n w ina were 
*•> slender, and they were quite ignorant of what had 
ben determined on. Everything was concealed by the 
darkness, which b alike the uncertainty of the 

cnviiiy without, and'of these friendly to the republican 
government within the toi 11. 

The English had already been occupied two hour-, in 

the harbour, in making the* necessary preparations, when 

Captain Hare arrived with a lire-ship in the midst of the 

if war, all of which were drawn up according to an 

arrangement previously agreed od. The uproar which had 

hitherto prevailed in the galleys now c oal e d ( DOtDIDg 
farther was heard but the sound of hammers, with which 
those slaves, not pr , were striving to break 

their fetters, that thy might be in a condition to avail 
themselves of any opportunity which presented itself of 
escaping from the destruction to which they saw they 
DOW to be exposed. From motives of humanity, Sir 
. Smith allowed them, undisturbed, to do whatever 
icivo to their ultimate 
. now in readiness, ami the time fixed upon by 
General liundaa was earnestly waited for. The terrible 
moment at length came. The signal was given, and on all 
sides the flames ascended to the iky, The fire bunt 



from the ships of war which lay in an extended line ; the 
general magazine, the magazines of pitch, tar, tallow, and 
oil, the hemp magazine, all were on fire. Two hundred and 
fifty barrels of tar lay among piled masses of ship-timber, 
the burning of which contributed not a little to the 
violence and progress of the conflagration. In order that 
the work of destruction might be effectually accomplished, 
the English lieutenants 1 upper, Middlcton, and Porter, 
exposed themselves where their labour seemed to be 
required] to every kind of danger; they ventured even 
into the midst of the flames, and at times, were saved only 
with great difficulty. 

The horrors of the spectacle were, in the mean lime, 
much increased by the extremely foolish behaviour of the 

Spaniards. To the Spanish Admiral Langara had been 
committed the destruction of the shipping which lay near 
the mouth of the harbour. Here were the vessels on board 
of which had been put the whole of the gunpowder found 
in the arsenal, in toe ihipi "f wur, and in the magazines. 
It is obvious that these ought not to have been set on fire. 
To link them was the only safe way of destroying them. 
Finding it, however, an easier thing to burn these vessels 
than to fink them, the Spanish officer to whom the matter 
had been intrusted, set them on fire. On board of one 
of ihein, h'lrin, a frigate, there were, at the moment, 
several thonsan d barrels of gunpowder. By the explosion 

which immediately took place, attended with a terrific 
report, several vessels were blown into the air, shivering 
to pieces those that were around them, and covering the 
water with dead and drowning men. Two of the English 
gun-boats were destroyed. Many of the officers and 
crew were cither scorched to death by the explosion, or 
precipitated into the sea. Among these officers was Captain 
Hare, who commanded the fire-ship, the guns of which 
became so heated as to explode of themselves, carrying 
death into the crowds who were around them. 

The flotilla of Sir S. Smith, to which were now added 
two Spanish vessels, proceeded next to destroy the French 
ships of the line. Two seven tv -fours, he Hero and he 
Th.mislncU; were set on fire. In the latter of theBe were 
confined the prisoners of war, who had hitherto prevented 
the approach of the English vessels. They were now, 
however, overcome by the terror of the scene. The 
spprehension of being burned alive threw them into a 
state of stupefaction, of which the English commander 
duly availed himself. He urged upon them the necessity 
of attending to their own preservation ; and made them 
proposals to which they very gTatefully listened. As the 
number of these prisoners was considerably greater than 
that of the English, great caution was necessary in 
removing them from the ship about to be consumed. 

as, however, safely effected; and the Therm 
ns well as all the others, great or small, that were within 
reach, was immediately set on fire. 

The force employed in this service was, as has been 
stated, comparatively small ; the men became exhausted, 
and the necessary materials were wanting for the farther 
prosecution of the enterprise. The Spanish vessels bad 
expended the whole of the ammunition, and by the ex- 
plosion of the ships laden with gunpowder, two of the 
English boats had been destroyed. Thus weaken. I 
Sidney Smith was unable to accomplish all that he de- 
signed. Several ships and magazines wore left unde- 
stroyed, and fell, of course, into the hands of the Repub- 
licans. 

There were consumed nine -hips of the line, ready fur 
service ; two of these were of eighty, the others were of 
seventy-four guns each. Four others — one of eighty, and 
three of seventy-four guns — which wero under repair in 
the docks, met with the same fate. Of smaller ships, five 
frigates of thirty-two guns each, one of sixteen guns, and 
two sloops of war of twenty guns, were also destroyed, 
Four ships of the line, all of them seventy -fours, and a 
sloop of war of twenty guns, had been previously dis- 
don hi expedition to the northern coasU ; mother, 
pit}, a seventy-four, was burned by accident in an 
Italian harbour. 
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Tlii' following ships, were takci ngUah; — Lc 

tWO Mi 

from > 

ns. Tin! ■ 

war, of eight 

laoscarn, .1 ■ ty J and the Sardinians, 

r ttirty-tw 
bip of the line, "i a hi d 

twenty; and a sloop of «;>r of i I" llo- 

liarti'Lr of 1 

itca of 
from i 
and tTO btgllM 

■ more 
e than thai which the town anil harl 

[I many 
(war, magazines, and other build.- 

the thunder 
of tfao cannon and cxp) tent at 

.i!s the wild shouts ol" Ihc s-tilors and II 
ilr' bowling of j ianj thousand! of men, women, and chil- 
Who filled llic air willi 

( already : rj thing 

that 1 1 icy possessed, ami Ihej e/en now in esq* 
that their lives also sin nil I'- forfeited. Th 

1 1 to the harbour with boxet end ; itainlng 

of 1 1 . - ■ . i- property. Many of them 1*71 
these l'i-Uiiid, in lie li"i • of 

1 lives. 

with the rie« "i" reaching the i s and ships. .M i 

fi>ur hundred of there west i and, of, 

whim Ibree Ihon I by the Immunity of j 

I ,'lisli, had the good fortune to n 
The Spanish Admiral Langara ordered the I i 
Admiral Trogolf to follow him with his ships, IjiH the 
latter getting the start, Mned the Engli bfle 

.-.it h it. Captain Elphl I the British 

!■. in- of 'l I 
midnight. The I idoned, and, 

at tho same time, ever, und which had hitherto 

been in the possession of the \llics. 

During iii i occurrences, thi 

neither, activity-nor oourage, They contented tfaein 
with using their artillery, in bombarding the town .mil 
die shipping within their reach, leaving the enemy to 

unmolested. It was not till about tbn 
the morning that they began to rn^li into tin town, cut- 
ting down, ii' if age or sex, erery one who came 

r way. They afterwards, scoured the streets, 
the people and putting them to death. »s if liny bad 

nv wild beasts. 

The loss of the Allies on this occasion was understood 

lo ''O about twelve hundred : of nliein the Kii;.-ti.ii reck- 

398 in killed and wounded. The year closed with 

tub Important event. The Allied fleet wai afterwards 

ited. The Spaniards proccode<l towards home, 

[lUllill 

mi shore ;it Port Biahoji, The u sailed for 

■■ The English 
one squadron took the direction ol Qbe, where the cmi- 
Irom Toulon, who were on board the It riti-.li ships, 
were landed; the other squadron ' 

There i; ri" doubt tbat the remaining inhabitants— 
amounting to about ten tfcoaaan i \ arson*— suffered fearful 
evils on the town being taken possession of by th* French 
troops; iboupli it has been recorded to the honour of 

imier that he did everything in his power 
.strain the excesses of the soldiery. Two hundred of the 
citizens, it has been said, were, for a o time. 

beheaded daily ; andtu rs were hired 

from the surrounding di I to demolish the build- 

lugs of the city, A revolutionary tribunal was established, 



whose judgment! wen 

ioat t 

iUIi, am.. 

fold, an 

■ I . 

k down la 

tsaaod a i : 

bo succeeded (bam, la 
-dart- 

■ the night, 

hi< Ii emitted a gi 

dead, but 'ill alive. 1 
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lie horrors 

• icd. 
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of life ir u -ess in 

. and so are -e 1st- 
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who lal . .my eerrrei. 

their wares, and h 

:.d there arc 

rolls of | mi forth the ei 

art, and the greatness of their success. In a 
■ 

for eihi Her seem: 

medical consideration. The doctor usually pi. i 
behind bis humble stall 

he wondering byatande 
witchery of lib. eloquence, those who 
to look and I ■• possessed with 

faith and credit, which they would perchance have 

In moments of greater sobriety, ban arc 

fully aware, however, that i 

ment in oratorical fascination; hence they seldoi 
loDg in onr place, but travel ov< r in.niv | 
ing a « I appear at the same | 

' ine of the e, who 
endowments of ;i professional kind tbn 

threo, bad rangi d his vane I medicaments in 
oF the senate-house at md at the time I sp- 

proached the crowded c 
was engaged in a si 

had lost his tight, I upon a stool in an sttiiude 

of meekness and resignation, 
in togging at one of hi-: ruin, lie bud 
behind the conch. 

elicit as much blo> - wound as friction could start 

from its hiding-place. Whether he took thi 
what dogs are 

pig, 1 cannot tell, but lie imitated the process c> i 
a» if he had made it hi 
lied with the result of 
with the patient, and asked, with I 

impatience, whel her he 

gatory the blind man replied, "No.' n n this the 
sat down beside him, and began 
which would mfalliUv I 

close of each well-finished periml. the burden 'nom 
(m t I* n • foil i 1 , with a rnelani hoi ea lence. \ i thi 
juiieluie. when raauy were looking for some , 
and Die blind man's case promised neil 
peoce, tbe quick- sighted glance of the doctor light' 
the /it ii knni t who was peeping from bctv 
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cms not very conspicuous for their outward pulish. 
he fan taoti wore a countenance of civility, which camod 
cm the doctor a bow and a nolle i t n C i ::r.tinu. After 

this necessary prelude, he made a few remarks tu hi* 
hearers, upon the peculiaritcs of the fan hctfa face ; and 
then, with a smile of great complacency, went up lo him 
ami began to eater into the details of a phrenological 
analysis. Ho pointed out some of the chief marks nfiiis- 
ii between a Chinese and an European, especially 
the breadth of the forehead, the height of the check- 1, net, 
and the. form of the chin, hi a 1 for be id I 

narrow, the cheek-bones broad and high, and the chin 
flat; in an European, the forehead is bl ad, the cheek- 
bones law, and the chin prominent. Woes he had dis- 
patched the head and iho face, be descended t» the 
muscles, and firmly grasping the stranger's arm, and then 
thai of a native bystander, expatiated upon the difference 
between the clastic tension of ihe one, and the ;. 
pliancy of the other. His teeMon leainuri lo be that the 
peao has ihe advantage not only in BOBpaetDen of 
texture. but also in symmetry of form. In this be seemed 
to have the sympathy of his audi tor,-; flw whatever tine 
ie may affect to thiul:, they often betray their ad- 
miralmn of the .f cm ku\i's person. Many I time have I 
seen them tjaze at the and a kind of 

'awe-struck' wonder, while their cjes beamed with an 
interest which seemed lo say, ' A complexion so fair, and 
features so well proportioned, arc things not indigenous 
in Ihe middle nation.' This quack doctor had travelled 
much, and had consequently learned many things which an 
inquisitive mind cannot overlook in shifting from place to 
place amidst an ever-changing assortment of companions. 
He had a merry eountcnaneo and a sparkling eye, which 
drew attention. Hid elocution was clear, and bis arms 
moved with great pliancy to give effect to whatever bo 
altered. But bis popularity was not of long continuance ; 
and so, after a few days, ho was obliged to employ a youth 
to act the part of clown, and thus assemble a troop of 
gazers by drollery, when eloquence and skill bud proved 
ineffectual. 

Some lime after this, while passing through the Chinese 
market-place of Macao, I heard another of these quack 
rhetoricians, addressing n circle of bystanders apon Ihc 
proprieties of a mode of treatment he was just going to 
adopt in the case of an old man, who was squatted close 
by his side. It appeared as if, a few seconds before nay 
arrival, a bargain had! been concluded between them nearly 
in these terms of reciprocity I — ' 1 will impart to you,' 
quoth the doctor, ' the full benefit of my professional skill, 
and you shall give mo all the money you have got about 
for immediately upon the close of the harangue 

the old man proceeded, with cheerful baste, to empty his 
money-bag into the lap of the young /Esculapius, who, 

ng to be disappointed, accused his patient of con- 

■ some of his ttcen, or cash, amidst the folds of his 
garment; hut as a common man in summer is very thinly 
clad, a shake er two of his doublet satisfied Ihc lookers- 
on that all the pers ma] effects had been fairly delivered 
up. The old man then retired, but soon after came back 
with a basin of water, and placed It at the feel of the doc- 
i r, who then took out a paper, and made him swallow 
a small quantity of whitish powder, without the aid of 
honey, treacle, or any other agreeable menstruum. The , 
effect of this powder was supposed to be that of rendering 
the patient incapable of feeling any pain which might 
attend the operation to be performed, lie then drew 
some needles from a paper with an air of grave prepara- 
tion, and after nibbing some of th powder upon 
his own thigh, sluck one of the needles into it a.s if it bad ' 

l «ort of pincushion. The next step in the process 
Waa the selection of a few seeds from a paper parcel, put- 
ting them into his mouth, and giving the remnant to the 

1, as a pledge of ! While the seeds 

the process of mastication by themselves, ( 
be took a pair of wooden cylinders, and, after holding a 
lighted roll of paper within them, clapped them upon the ' 
breast of tho obi B IT they bad remained a few 



minutes upon the spot, they were removed, and left behind 
them two raised areola; or bumps, which the doctor, after 
sipping a little water, rubbed with the seeds, ly Ihi 
well reduced by maceration and grind m ■. ' 1 1 

I the Letups with the needle which had been all ihe 
while sticking in bis own flesh. blood, 

he ppUed his mouth, and drew witli i 

! man began to hsavo a sigh, and Ihe crowd to re- 
spond by a look of anxiety. All the wlnie be pressed his 
bands iipini Ihe neighbourhood of the spot, us if he * 
to make the blood flow in that direction. After thecere- 
' lie mouth, he applied a pitch plaster 

I proceeded to treat the back after 
the same sort. Here was a sample of ' much 
nothing;' when to hai chrioos witli 
his knife, and then applied one of these cylinders, or cup- 
ping vessels over them, with a roll of lighted paper within 
it, would have caused a gush of blood, and rendered the 
poor old fellow a real service. Tho art of cupping is very 

I I long ago known to 1 1 
though I have DOt yet found any mention of it ii. 

■ I by » Cbinatnao that, wbil 

was vi ner, who essuri 

father, that unless something of a serious kind were done, 
aae then afflicting him would endanger his life. 
The father intimated that the pfa use bis 

discretion; opon iihich he cupped tin' lick MM rerj freely, 
and a speedy restoration, to health was the result. But, 
in tliis instance, the quack cither mistook the proper 
method, or invented one of his own, which, while it 
would appear more ostentatious, should efFcct the least 
possible amount of good. 

Among the per figure in Ihe list of itine- 

rant doctors, I may reckon one who dealt in oiil 
agalnat the bite of serpents. He bad selected a very in- 
genious mode of proving the efficacy of tho drue, and 
which did not fail to carry conric tion to the mindot every 
one who had the happiness to view the procedure. A 
large hooded snake, or cobra copella, was treated as I 
of imp or familiar by its master, who held it in his hand, 
and made it rear its neck at his pleasure. When he ad- 
vanced his hand or face near the venomous creature, 
it immediately attempted to bite, but was prevented by 
the dexterity of the juggler. When he had amused the 
crowd with the spectacle till he thought he had convinced 
them that the snake had the strongest disposition to bite, 
and therefore still retained all its mischievous proi 
ties, he returned il into the basket, and took out a ball of 
some medicament, and with great fluency insisted upon 
its excellent use as an antidote against the assault of all 
nn reptiles. All that was necessary for the person 
rod surii things was lo carry this ball in hispocket. 
To demonstrate tho truth of this, be lifted the pugnacious 
beast from its concealment, and held the ball to its mouth, 

00 which it. started back with seeming disgust, He then 
rubbed the bill upon his forehead, and prescuted it lo the 
snake, which threw ilt'lf back, and receded as far from 
him as its length would allow. A variety of simple ex- 
periment; were tried, all of which went to prate to 
creature had a mortal aversion to the ball. While he was 
busy in descanting upon its clficacy on the strength of such 
convincing proofs, the snake took the opportunity of bit- 
ing his arm, just by way of quietly showing how much it 
really cared for both the doctor and bis physic. But his 
..;....,",. being thick, the teeth did not penetrate the »kin, 
and the crowd were in too great an ecstacy to use their 
natural eycibrht ; so this circumstance passed without ob- 
servat; DJ except the fan hid, who. though 

with tin! ingenuity of ihc fellow 
too much in the habit of eerulinr/ing the .-vliihiiions of 
China to let it escape his notice. Tho ball was priced at 
Ween eaih, that is, at about three farthing*, to place it 
within tho reach of every class of purchasers; and tlio 
crowd' pressed around the seller with so much eagerness, 
that his slock wa- i '.nil. I get eloae noosa to 

present my fifteen co*>> for oua of them — The Chin<n at 

1 he ii art. 
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wn 'M. 

There i« one In | in which all objects in 

(he aoi< m (lie litem to (1 I, unite — all 

art- vitaeaaes IbrGod. Hewho made all things I 
self, has to made thrm, that, voluntarily or inroluotarily, 
natures, they distinct!)' attest 
ind chararter. He has not 

Boatlngcni « bei < i • nol . The 

■mac of th do lie lextan "f 

D 1 1 the creature 
posies- d that trill 1 d, and guiltily 

withhold is intelligent testh Stance, 

ncu is itil.1 to be found 
in the physical constitution of that creature.; if the fool 
. beuld /'■ In hit hear! ' Tl i ulae of 

that heart replies. 'There i*;' and every atom of that 
vital organ I - thy Maker.'— he Ilarru. 

nsSVOTBOl mi. ihiiimi.in EVIDHNCn. 
Lei the priesti at soother Mth ply their prudential 

expedients, and look so wise and bo wary hi the execution 
of them. Kill Christianity stands in a higher and a 
firmer attitude. The defensive armour of a shrinking or 
timid i not suit lier. Hers i> 1 1 > » - naked ma- 

jesty oi trntli ; and trlth all the grandeur of age, hut with 

cone of its infirmities, dm she come down to us, ami 
gathered new strength from the battles she lias won in 
my i im:r.nersies of many generations. With such 
a religion as this there is nothing to hide. All should be 
above boards ; and tbe brouili-t lijhi of day should be 
made fully and freely to eireul.it'.? throughout all her 
secrecies. But secret:-, she has none ; to her belong the 

neat arid the simplicity of conscious gTMtMl 
bar she has to contend with the pride of -philosophy, 
oid in fronted opposition to the prejudices or the 
niult itudc, she does it upon her own strength, anil 
all the props and all the auxiliaries of superstition away 
her-— Ur Chalmnt ■ 

THE SXYtAtlK. 
I have found it of infinite use, in the course of my ob- 
servations on the habits and manners of animals, never to 
lose sight of the principle, which I hold to be on invariable 
I hat every created being is formed in the best pos- 
sible manner with reference to Its peculiar baMta, either 
for Klf-pre.-.rrvati<>u, M for procuring its food; and that 
nothing is given to it but what is intended to answer some 
good and useful puqiost-, however unable we may be to 
account for what may appear lo us so ill contrived and 
unnecessary. With this conviction I have been, for some 
time Boat endeavouring to assign a DM fur the rcmsrk- 
ppean the dispmportionate length 
of the claws of l In- ikyuurk ; and it lately afforded me no 
small satisfaction to think that I had discovered the pur- 
poses for which they were furnished with them. That they 
.it intended to enable the bird to search the earth 
for food, or to fix itself more securely on the branches of 
trees, h evident, as they neither search the ground nor 
roost on trees. The lark makes it nest generally in grass 
fields, where it is liable to be injured either by cattle 
grazing over it, or by the mower. In case of alarm from 
Cither these or other eaus09, the parent birds, by means 
of their longelawt, remove their eggs to a place of 

security; and Ibis transportation I have observed to be 
effected in a very short space of time. By placing a lark's 
egg (which is rather large in proportion to the size of the 
bird) in the foot, and then drawin? the claws over it, you 
will perceive that they axe of sufficient length, to secure 
:il by this means the bird is enabled to 
j its eggs to another place, wbero she can sit upon 
and batch them. When one of my mowers first told me 
of this fact, I was somewhat disinclined to credit u ; but 
I have since ascertained it beyond a doubt; and a friend 
iuuiruis me that, when he was recently in Scotland, a 
shepherd mentioned having witnessed the same circum- 
stance. It is another strong proof in the economy of na- 
ture, by means of which this affectionate bird is ■ 
lo secure its forthcoming offspring. — Jase't GUu*. 



I RiKS or LIFE. 

If we could from one • 
how many men a: 
dying for want of bread ; how man; 
down by the sword of war ; how many poor 
now wcepine over the gran- clus* 

lift they were enabled to eat; if we could but lirar ho* 
many mariners and pu- 

storm, and - I CCBUK their keel dashes against I 

ir bulges under them ; 1 ben sea 

that weep with want, and are mad with oppresaioi 

too quick a sense of a constant ii 

in we should be glad to lie out of tbe noise sad 

j place of sorrow 

and tear t so great 

us remove from hence, at least in affection and prepara- 
tion of mind. — Bi&of 



mmortaHtji i 

■ 

.i.'w.dn>ps «r«» peart* Icmj t • 
And the streamlet* I .ar.nel" ej" 

Where iho akl 

>ms are bloawoaM i". 
I wan.lT sway r.v the n»". 

■ M - ■ * 

I 

And son prrnimail hreesi I 

I dip my wing* in tin" aparitlbis liiilit. 
And Hi*, radiant glm 
Ami, soaring awaj hi the ether afar. 
I I'liKk a flower from each woodcriog Mar. 
1 reat in 1h<. I 

And tho lilies are beDdiog iheir form- ad; 

Anil Fancy i* lost In one deep male of Ii 
•hi of tflory crowd thick ..:. 



obaci ri i.m;.-s of shrubs. 
rub that blows ezl Heaven 

in diffusing beauty to delight the eye and cheer tb 
of man. The branches, elegantly insert. -d in tin;?.-.; 
spread out in a globu! i lot regularly 

directed by the line, and the plummet, and lb 
hot bending with easy inflexions. The foliage presents 
the various shades of vegetable verdure. I 
grow in the rich luxuriance of spring; or the fruit dis- 
plays the mellow tints of autumn, lapires 
to fill the mind with gay and lively sensations ; w I 
connexion of the parts and their mutual subord 

osilj comprehended, i 
by lopping off a principal br. very eye will per- 

ceive the defect. Let tbe gotbic pruner streieb bis line 
upon it, and mould it with his scissors into a rode image 
of some Egyptian pyramid, Or of some living creature, 
aad we lament (bat it is no more. Adam and - 
yew, and the serpent in ground-ivy, will please no person 
who can relish tbe beauties of nature. Such fantastical 
representations were indeed once common ; so that, as 
Mr Pope proposes, any gentleman might havi 
effigy in myrtle, or bis own in hornbeam. This « 
of the caprices of fashion, which lasted for a 
but at last gave way to a justcr and more natural taste.— 
Pro/j-jtsor Arthur. 
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ETCHINGS FROM LIFE. 

MARY H A L D A N E. 

is aclassof women of whom wo never think without 
a fading of respect and sympathy. They are those who, 
withuut father, brother, or husband to support or protect 
Ibem— often with some helpless relation dependent on 
their exertions— are left to a truffle alone for subsistence, 
with few rays of sunshine to gladden or cheer their mono- 
tonous life. Some women there are of such masculine 

aud energetic temperament that, if thrown on their own 
resources, they would feel as i f i hey had just got into their 
clement— would plan, extricate, and succeed, while olbers, 
in a like situation, would (Kinder and hesitate, awl shrink 
from roughing it on the busy, bus! ling scene of life. 

Neither of these characters belong* to Mar/ Haldane ; 
the is neither bold nor energetic, nor in she shrinking or 
timorous; she is merely a simple- nealttd, atedfal 
severing woman, perfectly devoid of selfishness. She is 
the second of a family of four, and it was just at that sea- 
Mil of existence — between the girl and the woman— when 
to others life generally presents its fairest prospects, that 
her cares began. 

Her father advanced a very considerable sum of money 
to hi* eldest son, George, who was the favourite of both 
his parents, to start him in business in boariog 

town. George was a weak-minded youth, very fond of 
■how, and accordingly he coinmeueed in the most dash- 
ing way possible ; his love of gaiety undo hii, 
business; bis own and his father's ruin was the conse- 
quence, aud tbe would-hc gentleman shrunk into the 
ranks of blackguardism, and finally died in a common 
stair. 

Hit f.ither was stupined by tbe intelligence of the dis- 
grace of his favourite son, and his mother, wbose health 
and temper bad been long giving way under the inllu- 
ence of a painful and lingering disease, was fretted and 
disappointed to a great degree by the failure of her hopes 
for her darling boy. 

Mary bad every on<;'s burden to bear; for 
own feelings, she had to act for her lather, aud end 
to rouse him from the lethargic slate into wbieh he had 
while her strength was worn, and her spirit ex- 
bsnitrd, by attendin? to be* mother's continual wants 
and repining* ; no thanks were liestowed on her, tin word 
ot* encouragement met her ear — alio was born to struggle, 
•lone. 13ut determination and action of sonio kind were 
ty, and she took a lease of an humble ft) ; 

,t a distant* from the scone of her brothel's 
l it with groceries principally, and a 




great Variety of nondescript articles, aud appl nd herself to 
the task of reconciling her parents U their change of cir- 
cunistauccs. llcr father heard as though he beard her 
not; with her mother it was not needful, she sank be- 
neath grief and disease before tbe coutcmplauid removal 
look place. 

By dint of exertion and industry Mary eoosrivrt la 
support herself and family ; she was the last up at night 
and the first astir in the morning; her little shop was 
open every day by seven o'clock; her wiudow was always 
clean and bright, and her warn displayed in tbe most 
tempting manner. 

Old Jobn Tlaldane never recovered the shock, occasioned 
by bis son's misconduct, lie took no interest in any of 
Mary's little concerns, but teemed gradually to fall into 
a kind of dotage ; ho survived two years, and all that time 
Mary never ceased to hope aud pray for her father'a re- 
covery. He seldom spoke; death was at hand ; and as she 
hung over his bed, soothing him and anticipating hi* 
wishes, she felt herself .tell repaid for all hor care when 
one day ho abruptly laid, ' >J ary, you are a good girl, 'id 
will mai you. - She wept for joy; they were tba last 
words her father uttered. 

James Haldane, Mary's ft her, was now be- 

yond the years of boyhood, and promised to do well ; but 
not long after bis father's death he caught fever, which, 

after a few days' illness, proved fatal. This was a dread- 
ful trial for Mary; she and her sister were now alone in 
the world, and that sister not in a condition to stare cither 

ifa or anxiety, for Gc.ie Haldane was the >: 
of insauity. When she thought of her trials, aud of all 
her sister might have been to her, she was ttaoM ready 
to sink, but, fortunately, she had little timo for thinking- 
she must bo constantly behind her counter, aud with a 
rfUl face too, if she wished to keep her basin! 
It was about this time 1 became acquainted with Mary. 
licr well-stored window, with its crystal jars, filled with 
sweetmeats, was wont to attract the childish gaae of our 
little family when we passed it in our walks. Our 

frequent; and 1 remember Uer, as she received ua 
with her kindly smile, as she stood the very pattern of 
neatness; for if one word applied exclusively to bcr it was 
neatness. She was neat herself, her dress was neat, it 
was never cither above or below her station ; her gown, of 
whatever material it was, fitted like a glove, generally 
crossing on the bosom over a muilip neckerchief, clean 
and white, fastened with a small brooch, which was neat- 
news and modesty itself. No one ever saw Mary In a 
hurry however many castomers might bo waiting-, every 
one was sen I and all with 

casual courtesy, from the half cra*y creature, who cans. 



in for ■ halfpenny worth or tea, and requested her ' to 
hold it rather lar. ; the wealthy and 

patronising widow of Iter acquaintance, who, by raarn tag 
a rich old man, had got far above Mary in the WW 
I'alieneo we should suppose to be a cardinal virt' 
slmjikce]" •!■, in 01 .--serve an unruffled temper 

da, boworer, was a 

gift which h.ul DOt been very lavishly bestoWMCD Mary — 
she had nosvmpattiv wil I M wasted half il 

on a mere trifle ; neverthelesa, great was the patience she 
exercised toward and sisters. We 

■en In the habil of repairing to her shop to spend oar 

use of small books, of 
she always had a slock ; of oour took a 

livable lime for selection. Ind 1, one of our number 

was so difficult to plfHW. that one day, after 

i overhauling the collection and perusing the 
lie, finally departed • ilhout rinding 00* 
.'X>d nature prevailed, and she laughed 
licartily at Jolmnies juvenile sagM 

cars passed on, I began to get into Mary's confidence 
a little, when she related to me the above particulars of ber 

v. She also | Hi tome her feelings with re- 

cord to her lister — a*ubjoot on which rew BTWC hoard her 
speak. A very u i her to 

oppose every measure towards sending tirace to 3D asylum, 
which Indeed was the only chance for her recovery; but 
nothing would persuade- M.iry that Mich ; would 

not be ii harsh aet : and beriflfcction RarheThelplfai 
was so great, that she Mold Dot bear the thought of her 
being from under ber own roof. In merry, however, Grace 

me was, some years ago, removed by death, and. 
although mi I* mourned by Hair, Mill she felt 

thiinhml, as it released her mind from the dreadful ap- 

:ision of leaving her behind, in the case of her own 
dcntli, to the mercy of strangers. 

1 have often Wondendj while thinking of Mary and her 

many good qualities, that she has not been married. Single 

certainly have been heron wilt j now- 

tbil is a topic M which lbs DCTOT touches, -nil , with 
nil her simplicity, no one would ever pr -t Mary 

Ilaldaneon it. It was said that she had some engagement 
of this sort in her girlish and more prosperous da 
that, when adversity overtook the family, her lover sud- 
denly withdrew his' attentions; If true, thb must have 
been a great addition to her trials at that time. There 
was nlso a report some lime after she settled in our little 
town, about a youth of the name of Swinton being very 
anxious to get Mary for liis wife. IIo had to pass ber 
door every morning at seven o'clock on the way to his 
work; and there, every morning, one very severe winter, 
pointed to the hour, was Mary Maldano, out amongst the 
snow, taking down her shutters, lie tirsi thought it a pity 
to see such a nice-looking young woman out so early in 
such roll! weather, then lie wished to assist her, and 
finally he resolved to ask her to marry him. No mar- 
however, took plane. Sainton, one way or other, 
Olive irotifoundiT in the immediate 
Ood, and ai his workmen pass Mary' 
ling u-hen the fourtdry-hel! rings, there 
still as punctual as ever, opening her shop at the 
hour. Strange indeed if ahc does not feel just tho slightest 
degree of euvy, when she sees Mrs Swiuton roll past in 
tier carriage, wrapped to the throat in furs, while she is 
r little window for a halfpenny worth of 
'mixtures,' or handing change for a penny to a ragged 
Uttlfl urchin, her hmi.l. ;,ll i|,..- HUM smarting with" the 

frost. ■ But Mary feels the constant attendance on ber 
shop even more irksome in summer than in winter. In 
ili- bright warm season, when the sultry sun heats into 
her close little back-room the live-long day, when the 
streets begin to be thinly peopled, the houses gn 
shut up, and when every one is setting off for the OOBDtTy, 

Or the sea-side, "r somewhere. -.In! Intist still plod on at 
home, and contentedly she doea so, although born among 

i fields and waving trees, and still retaining a strong 
.«■„.:„» c,- .1.. I .:ft.s ™_~ „< a i.ii.n « 



Sbe has lived in this way fi 
she doe hrgiiii 

streaked with 
lag over her. Hi 
heartfel! faith, she has trod.l 
will meet her nKomp 

We believe there may be many in Ibe itobv 
:. iii whiwe boao 
history may strike a sympathetic chord. Tb» 

- i which an iB rapport th 

i ofduties al .rwlalll 

1 of half I -..:' thcr wil 

«1I 

having, in forgelfulness of S*H exerted tbeznselv 
bem, 




endow* 

1,1 



A 04.LLEHY OT I.ITEKABT 
• UTR AITS.' 

In the ordinary intercourse of life how often 

with person*— most estimable persons wit h»I 

wc feel assured that any attempt I" make U: 

to the manners and usages current in society 

fruitless and vsin. We do not of coarse 

laws of religion and morality, which bo man ran 

violate without injuring him 

and good, but to those com 

sacred and lasting in their obi he the to' 

in the main exoe 

parties in qi; not be made to bend. Tbejr 

appear nil the more amiable and not s whit the lea 

were theysoraewl .'hhoors. but it 

idle to expect any change. To say that nonconfort 

the matters referred to flow front 

tation would, we think, be sayingtoo much. F.cte 

. il", cr.ilioii, it. must In' admitted, are closely 

bat we think we know sera il queer! eccentrical 

who in their tastes, their dress, their manner*, I 
like, differ completely from those aeon. 

they would subscribe heart!]) 

poet expresses in these well-known lines : 

■ In nniii or woman, rut for r.: 
Anil roost of all ui man thai inn 
And sorvc* iliedur. In 
AM affectal i .ra — 

on. ii'luralite di«muia-' 

(withstanding most lotract 
would seem as if Nature had i 
way ward moods, or shall we cot i 
been sent hero to relieve the dull monotony ■ 

Many such characters, wc repeat, ma, 
overy-day life, nor are they awanting in Uie world 
ters. Here, too, we have nonconformist* to pre 
tastes and long-established rules, writers who 
be exceedingly odd, to think ami to express their t 
quite differently from other people, and about 
moreover, we have this conviction, that ft wrroidl* 
pect them to lorego their peculiar i 

To this class of authors, as a peep into his 
Gallery will satisfy our readers. Mi I 
That every man who has enough of invention hi 
a right to set up a model for himself as either Job 
Addison had, this clearly is a foremost artici' 
rary creed. He lives in a world of his own 
opart.' 'Among them, hut not of them,' is the < 
which he feels he sustains to the rest of tnankir, 



By lb* Kar. Oroaor. Ounuaa-, DunOae. 
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looks on men and things through a strange and peculiar 
medium, Mr Gilfillan in truth is intellectually a dreamer, 
and a very beautiful dreamer he is at times. An idola- 
tor of genius, it were vain to deny that a considerable 
portion of the prized boon has Fallen to his own share. 
Kvcrything associated with it, the faults and errors of its 
possessors, we must say, excepted, has a strong charm, 
a marvellous fascination for him. and we mast discard 
Gall and Spurzlicim for ever if his Lump of veneration 
be not immense. A disciple of the Carlyle school — ice 
speak of him merely in his literary capacity — he is by 
no means to be regarded as a servile imitator of its great 
natter ; and his ' hero-worship ' is never so intense as to 
ead him to forget what is due to that divine system of 
ath — ' the truth as it is in Jesus ' — which he has the 
tionour to preach to others. Sometimes, indeed, we could 
fish that Mr Gilfillan bad indicated with more distinct- 
ness than he has done the vast differeneo between the 
nere possession of intellectual power and its right appli- 
cation ; yet there are numerous passages throughout the 
volume which prove that on this point its author's convic- 
tions are both sound and strong. The following extract 
from his sketch of the poet Shelly, besides giving the 
reader a very good specimen of wbat wc coll the exube- 
rance of Mr Gilfillun's style, attests the truth of our 
remark : — 
•Shelly was far too harshly treated in his speculative 

boyhciod ; and it has often struck us that, had pity and 
| kind-hearted expostulation been tried, instead of reproach 
and abrupt expulsion, they might have weaned him, ere 
long, from the dry dugs of atheism, to the milky breast of 
tli.- f.iiihand 'worship of sorrow; ' and the touching spec- 
tacle had been renewed, of the demoniac sitting ' clothed, 
and in his right mind,' at the feet of Jesus. As it is, we 
deplore the atheism of such a spirit, with humility and 
bitterness of heart; and 'wonder at it with a great admi- 
ration,' that a being of such richly endowed intellect, and 
warm quick-beating heart — who was no profligate, no 
worldling, tinged with no selfish or sinister motives, but a 
sincere, ihy, and tofty enthusiast — standing up in a crea- 
tion ao infinitely full of testimonies to the existence of a 
Great Spirit ; where there is not a flower that blossoms in 
rden but preaches that there is a God, nor a leaf that 
twinkles in the sunbeam, nor a cloud that passes over the 
moon, nor an insect which flutters in the breath of the gale, 
or creates a tiny tempest on the waves of the pool, but 
repeats and re-echoes the testimony that there is a God ; 
where the lion roars it out amid his native wilds, and the 
humming-bird says it io every colour of her plumage, and 
every waftorc of her wing; where the eagle screams up 
the tidings to the sun, and the sun, in reply, writes them 
round the burning iris of the eagle's eye ; where the thun- 
der, like a funeral bell hum; aloft in the clouds, toils out 
there is a Deity, and the earthquake mutters and stammers 
the same great truth below ; wh ere snow in its silence and 

storm in its turmoil, summer in its beauty and winter in 
it* wrath, the blossoms of spring and the golden glories 
of autumn, alike testify to a God ; where the ten thousand 
orators of nature, the thunderbolts, the hailstones, the 
raindrops, the winds, the ocean waves, the flushing and 
the falling foliage of the woods, the lightnings of the sky, 
and the cataracts of the wilderness, are all crashing out, 
blazing oat, thundering out, whispering out, and murmur- 
ing out, true and solemn tidings about the being who made 
them all ; who gave the torrents 

Their strcnirtli, th«lr fury, and tlielr joy, 
Oncea-ti,, 1 luuo'ier au<t «tprnal foam ; 

who clothed the woods ; who scooped out the bed of the 
sea ; ' who bringetb the wind out of his treasuries, and 
maicth a path for the lightning of the thunder!' That 
nich a being, placed in the centre of so sublime a circle of 



witnesses, should say, ' I doubt, I deny, I cannot believe 
that there is a God ; ' nay, that he should have realised, 
in bis imaginary experience, the tremendous dream of 
Jean Paul — have lifted himself up through the starry 
splendours of the universe, but found no God — hare risen 
above their remotest suns, but found no God — have de- 
scended to the lowest limits of space — have looked down 
into the abyss, and heard the rain-drops descending, and 
the everlasting storm raging, but found no God; should 
have come back from an empty heaven to a fatherless 
world, and said, ' We are all orphans: neither 1 nor you 
have any God,' — is, in truth, a profound, and awful, and 
inscrutable mystery. 

Oil. star-eyed Sbelh , dldat lti<>u svandor there. 
To waft ui home the raeKeago of despair : 

What ailed, we may well inquire, t.hisgreat but misted 
spirit, against the God who had so bound' full', .nruli. <1 
him? Wbat ailed him against his holy child Jesus, with 
his perfect character and bis bleeding love? Why did he 
not just reverse his own first principle, which would have' 
brought him to the first principle — the life and essence of 
the Christian faith P He said, ' Love is God.' Why did 
he not change it into 'God is love »' He defied a vague 
but beautiful principle of benevolence. Why did he not 
turn and see it in a purer, loftier form, condensed in the 

countenance, llhMtntad in the character, and sealed by 
the blood of Jesus f ' 

Among the many things we admire in Mr Gilfillan's 
Gallery, not the least is the liberal and fervent spirit in 
which he eulogises those he depicts, and the utter absence 
of anything like devotion to sect or party. The gener- 
osity of his heart, however, combined with the peculiar 
structure of his intellect, rather unfits him for severe ana* 
lysis, besides that it makes his praise too indiscriminate, 
and occasionally far too high, The same causes, if we 
mistake not, make him not the very safest guide in mat- 
ters of fact. We wonder how Christopher North will 
look when be is reminded of that extraordinary prayer uf 
his, to which, in bis sketch of him, Mr Gilfillan thus 
alludes :— 

' The main current of his nature is rapt and religious. 
In proof of this, we have heard that on one occasion be 
was crossing the hills from St Mary's Loch to Moffat . It 
was a misty morning ; but, as ho ascended, the mist be- 
gan to break into columns before the radiant finger of the 
rising sun, Wilson's feelings became tooexcited for silence, 
and he began to speak, and from speaking began to pray, 
and prayed aloud and alone, for thirty miles together, in 
the misty morn. We can conceive what a prayer it would 
be, and with what awe some passing shepherd may have 
heard the incarnate voice ' sounding on its dim and perl- 
lous way.' ' 

Credulity, in reference to men of genius, is undeniably 
one of our author's foibles, and we confess we do not like 
hint the worse for it: it is the necessary result of bis 
enthusiasm, his intense ' hero-worship.' The scene in the 
parish church of Kilmeny, with which the name of one of 
t be greatest and best men of the present time is associated, 
will gain, perhaps, as little credit from gome of our read- 
ers as Professor Wilson's ' thirty miles' prayer. No mat- 
ter, we give the passage entire. Inclosing his portrait of 
Dr Chalmers, Mr Gilfillan says— 

« It can hardly be necessary to da more than allude to tbs 
events of his life, or to the manner of his public speaking. 
He was born in Anstruthcr, Fife, and educated at St 
Andrews, where he distinguished himself much in the 
mathematical and chemical classes. When licensed to 
preach the gospel, he was settled in the parish of Kilmeny, 
the kirk of which stands so picturesquely among its embo- 
soming woods, and by its still, rural burying-place. There, 
for many years, he is said to have paid more attention to 
his philosophical studies than to his flock. A itory is yet 
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current in Fife, that lip w.is mi Sabbalh, during the inter- 
val of Iheeertie'i : In iho woods, when the bells 
•rli Huddling nil bit hat, full of specimens, 
n i" il e polpil : but, a« be went up the 

!. it off, am! the grasses and flowers, 
tumbling about Iiis ran, betrayer! • of hia uncle- 

me time ere 

marikable cunn took place in hi* 

iter mill deportment. Pertly tun circum- 

i < mini] 
I *ilh a scute of 
He felt that bl» preaching bail hitherto I 
' abam.' With charac ... bo altered 

ii i > iti foundation. Cousins to be nn ' Ape of I 

time. .1 1 re* be* of Christ 

crucified. The consequence win. that hia popularity not 

only increased in the district, but far citlea began to bear 

me overwhelming public 

is in Dam .Glasgow, 

:cii to the Tron (lunch 111 the 

Here he ws crowds ; and, by all ae- 

. Ins |>reachinf? it popularity. Thine who 

mil. Ii IV.- told m, lha -■ liat lie 

wan tbcii from Ii He • laid 

n i ■>,!■ v» itb tbc fresh- 

ir [o whom all Ihinga bad become 

ni'w. Mis eye seemed to »« lha invisible. His body 

led and panted under the burden of the present 

med openly and aloud the nuptials or 

i i n. ii- i leant Cairln- 

■ hnm as a crown unto bun. lie stasil- 

ed ilu- iimne. b.Mii.- and ill" -ci-|.i icul spirit wbiefa iben 

• " !. . ii ii" i in motion. 

at the Mune lime, a thousand ecneinra of benevolence. 

lyest ami moil dissi- 

rti'il, and Irang upon his lips 
i ll'i.i' It became soddmlr n 
i , ur nt least an ecclesiastical city, ami, with nil 
its mill- .mil iiuchiiienrj, seemed to revolve for a season 
round the one pulpit of Chalmers, Not the lratt strik- 
Ing tribute to the powei of bis eloquence were the teara 
which he drew from Profes<or Young's old eyes I It ■■* 
fine, ih •) mi., te see the stern Grecian's fare, first radiant 

Willi rapture, anil then dissolved and bedewed, under the 
power of un eloquence still Mgtjer than bis owns His 
subsequent transl I John's, bis removal to lh« 

I pole «onth1p of Moral Philosophy in St Andrews, the 
impulse In' gave to (bat sLapnu.ui nm\ grass p-rown oiv. 
inaTemira totko Diviniu Chair of Edinburgh, &c., 

illM b/ etretnnati . r than choice, to the 

theological "luir, unprepared by previous mining and 

r its nrcutlar ilntirs, in- yet nraotateiy 

sol liimiclf .ml the moaRMof his mind to 'do what he 

could .' He read, and hn made hit students read. II" 

I himself while instructing them. Ho relieved the 

i nal ■ameneaa of bis own style and imagery, by 

mid grateful excrrpta froin leading the< I 

lie threw the glow or bis genius Into all that 
was done. He shook 'from lite professorial chair the dust 
I!" evoked the spirit ot great departed worthies. 
Ills enthusiasm became infectious: ibo most common- 
place of hia students caught it. The more ambitious 
• out-Hcroded Herod.' in imitations of hit style, and 
manner, and voice, 

Many ivliu Itroro in inillnk' hi« niulit. 

Wiiu MStar ning, uneartlilj lluiui uig made, 

Still much good was done, and nn impression produced 
which has formed an era in the history of the Scottish 
Church, nnd of the entire religious world. 

" His appearance and mode of speaking hare been often 
described; Hi* i dlj when exciled, has 

glare of i- sanity about it ; lii* brow is Lroad rather than 
I ia step quick and e a ger j bis accents fast and hur- 
rying, .bis pronunciation bsiUuous; bis gesture awkward : 
bis delivery monotonous ; but, need we aay ? all these de- 



fects are forgotten and drowned in the fierce aoi rand 

stream of Ins p|oaui n *. We have see. 

up. Iik Met when filled v. 

with his theme : his e.\ i 

its socket, as if determined, in spi 

eloquent. No one quotes poetry with more eff- 

ril him give to a dottrel !h i.-cttl- 

mosl sublime. In private he i» the -. 

cordial of men ; a generous ! a warn ajuiae 

gelber, "ssre aeaee. 

coincide; though with the flatteries of liu parasites ev. 

do not agree; though we do not think biui a J 
Taylor, nor a Burrow, nor a (Jhrvsostom, nor a Uurkc'. 
: i confess, that he is a good, a wise, an boatst, 
and a great man.' 

estimate of Thomas Carl tie differs in many essen- 
tial respects from that of Mr fltlffil Ir style, bar. 

barons 

tiess. with the black beaming eyes,* Mahomet. Kanseit- 

m i .ill thai make a great, f ■ 

good cli dng, moreover. 

n- place thovgbtl in a grulrsque and ire- 
couth dress, and seeming rer in <?OTrseqeene». 

at presem, 
and win i eeders ' the 

truest Diogenes of these times :' 

.. at Eerlefecban, A i.nanAI*. 
Bis parent* us lather ess stabs 

in the Secession church there, and a men of slrsosrst (assise 
sense, whose words were ssfd to ■tia»t»siii.jr<i in (he wall.' 
His exerllent mother still live*, and we i-asurs 

of meeting her lately in the company of h"> 
ion ; and ueentlfttl it was to nrr his profound and I 
regaid, and her motherly and yearning reference— te 
In-tr her line old covenanting accents concerting « 
transcendental tones. He studied in : Pr»- 

. he had become intimate with Kdwsrt* Irving, 
jii Intimacy which continued unimpaired te the cisee <& 
lb" killer's eccentric career. Like rBeel Seatnah sto- 
he bad mum struggles to encounter ia taw cerme 
of his education ; and had, w c ort hisnaelf 

ate tuition, translations tor the 
II" day-star of Herman literature arose early In brssuul, 
and has Ii i 

nii'ij into ■ corretpw I Ooethe', wbWf lasted, 

at intervals, till the lattrr's dratb. \ 

wa understand, \isited fJcrtnany. He wn 

destined for the church At oni 

academy in Dysnrl, at the same tune 

leaching in Ksrkjhl/. After his marriage, be resided 

partly «• a year or 

two in Craigeiipotlock, a wild 

the upper part of Dumfriesshire. Hi 

from society, save that of tl lamb matt 

mountains,-' he wearied out his very'hrait. A ludicrous 

story is told of Lord Jeffrey visiting hi 

tile-way region, when Ihey were onepprised of hia cotaing 

— had- the house fit for Uie palate 

and bad, in dire baste and pother, to tar the 

wherewithal to a mar ( irsnff. 

Here, ton, as wt may see hereafter, Emerson. 

home from Italy, dropped in like a spirit, spent precisely 

twenty-four hours! and then ' forth uprose that lone way* 

faring man,' lo return to hut native wood*. He lias, for 

several years of late, resided in CI where 

In- lives (n s plain simple fashion ; occasionally, but sel- 
dom, appearing nt I he sph ndid soirees of Lady Blessing- 
ton, but listened to, when be goes, as a; 
ing at his taa-tabla visiters from i 
forming an amicable centre for men uf the id 
opinions and proftsuutu, r*octs sod Prtachars, P»a'. 
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tod Puritans, Tennysons and Scott.*, Cavaoaigbs and Er- 
skincs, Sterlings and Robertsons, smoking bin perpetual 
pipe, and pouring oat, in copious stream, his rich and 
quaint philosophy. His appearance is fine, without being 
ostentatiously singular; — his hair dark — his brow marked, 
though neither very broad nor very lofty — his cheek 
tinged with a healthy red — his eye, the truest index of 

his genius, flashing out, at times, a wild and mystic tire 
fatal its dark and quiet surface. He is above the middle 
size, stoops slightly, dresses carefully, but without any 
approach to foppery. His address, somewhat high and 
distant at first, softens into simplicity and co-dial kind- 
ness. His conversation is abundant, inartificial, flowing 
on, and warbling as it flows, more practical than you 
would expect from the cast of his writings — picturesque 
and graphic in a high measure — full of the results of ex- 
tensive and minute observation, often terribly direct and 
strong, garnished with French and German phrase, ren- 
dered racy by the accompaniment of the purest Aunan- 
dale accent, and coming to its climaxes, ever and anon, 
in long, deep, chest-shaking bursts of laughter.' 

We think one of the freshest and finest portraits in Mr 

Gilfillnn's gallery is that of Cdward Irving. It has been 
beautifully said of Mr Irving, that, ' like the eagle, he 
soared too near the sun, and was struck blind. He was 
misled by sparks of his own kindling. He set out on the 
Christian ministry, like some war-ship with streaming 
pennanta, and with majestic way; but the storms beat, 
and the waves arose, and prudeDCO wai driven from the 
helm ; and perchance the seven spirits that are before 
the th rone ceased to breathe upon the Mil, and battered, 
and tossed, and rifted, she foundered amid rocks and 
shoals.' With Mr GilftlUin's sketch of this able but mis- 
guided man we are more than pleased, and with a por- 

t ; - -ii of it we shall close our extracts from tbii interest- 
ing and eloquent volume :— 

1 Irving was a Danton spiritualized. Had ho been bom 
in France, and subjected to iis desecrating influences, 
and Inn led head foremost into the vortex of its revolu- 
lic would, in all probability, have cut some such 
tremendous figure as the Mirabeau of the Sans-culotlcs \ 
he would have laid about him aswildlv at the massacres 
of September, and carried his huge black head as high 
in the death-cart, and under thn puillo'ine. Had he 
been bom in England, in certain circles, be had perhaps 
emerged from obscurity in the shape of an actor, the most 
powerful that ever trode the stage, combining the sta- 
tuesque figure and sonorous voice of the Keinble family, 
with the energy, the starts, and bursts, and inspired fury 
of Kean, added to some qualities peculiarly his own. Had 
he turned his thoughts to the tuneful art, ho had written 
rugged and fervent Terse, containing much of Milton's 
grandeur, and much of Wordsworth's oracular simplicity. 
Had he snatched the pencil, lie would have wielded it with 
the savage force of Sal va tor Rosa, and bis conception* 
would have partaken, now of Blake's fanlastic quaintness, 
and now of Martin's gigantic monotony. Had be lived in 
the age of chivalry, he might have stood side by aide in 
glorious and well-fouphten field with Occur de Lion him- 
aelf", and died in his steel harness full knightly. Had he 
D an age of persecution, he had been either a hardy 
roartvr, leaping into the flames as into his wedding suit, 
or else a fierce inquisitor, aggravating by bis portentous 
frown, and more portentous squint, the ogonies of his 
in. Had he been bom In Calsbria, he tiad been as 

Sicturesquc a bandit as ever stood on the point of a rock 
en i belated painter and the red evefflnir sky, at 
in object of irresistible terror and irresistible admi- 
the poor artist in doubt whether to take 
pencil or to his heels. But in whatever part or age 
of toe world he had lived, he must have been an extraor- 
dinary man, afle of those Tare specimens of humanity 
who balance all their lives between the pinnacle of genius 



and the abyss of frenzy, and whom the strong handwrit- 
ing of nature itself, upon face, and figure, and bearing 
(and passing spirit-like glares and glances beyond the ha- 
bitual expression of their countenance), marks out as the 
foremost of their species, links fearfully and wnnder.'tilly 
connecting; man with some superior order of Intel] u 
Nature had certainly giren the world 'aanraaca aft man* 

in the form, stature, broad brow, swarthy complexion, 
shaggy locks, and wild sinister ulare of Edward Irving. 

' It was the correspondence, the reflection ofhispowcis 
and passions upon his person -, independence stalking in 
his stride, intellect emhrou-d on his brow, imagination 
dreaming on his lips, physical energy stringing hnh 
and athwart the whole a cross ray, as from bedlam, 
shooting in his eye ; it was this which ceiled sinrh curi- 
osity, wonder, awe, rapture, and teoia, and made Ilia rory 
enemies, even while abusing, confess his power, and 
tremble in his presence. It was this which made ladies 
flock and faint, which divided attention with the the 
eclipsed the oratory of parliament, drew demireps to hew 
themselves abused, mafic Cuming's fine countenance tl luJi 
with pleasure, 'as if his veins ran lightning,' arn-lri iti il 
in an alarming manner the twitch in Brougham's dusk/ 
visage, and elicited from his eye, as from ' some pit miles 
back in his head,' those singular glances half ol twry and 
half of admiration, which are bis trust tokens ol slspsau r, 
and made such men as Hazlitt protest, on retonnug, half 
squeezed lo death, from one of his displays, that a mono- 
logue from Coleridge, a recitation of one id ins own po u » 
from Wordsworth, a burst of puns from Lamb, anil a bin. si 
of passion from Ketn, were nothing to a leriuuii Ironj 
Edward Irving.' 

In Mr Qilfillan'a Gallery vrc find much to admire, some- 
thing likewise lo find fault with. His imagery is rich 
and sparkling; many of his comparisons are beautifully 
and vividly drawn; his descriptions of scenery are * 

of one who, all his life long, must have ' mused on nature 
with k poet's eye;' on almost every page we find him 

honour lo the purest and best B| inpathie> of our 

nature; and, upon the whole, we have a faithful por- 
traiture of many of the leading spirits of modern M ia— . 
His book may not become popular, in the wide sense of 
that term ; but in literary circles it will be so. 

As we have just hinted, the work is not without its 
defects and blemishes. In his preface Mr Gilftllan in- 
forms us that 'the men he has selected are In his judg- 
ment the leading light* — the decora ct hMstMHM of their 
age.' From this judgment we beg humbly but decidedly 
lo differ. We have no idea of some of Mr Gilfillah's 
'heroes' having a place assigned them among the ' urnci- 
ments and safeguards' of their ngc; we care not in what 
sense these terms may be taken. Several of those he 
has sketched assuredly belong to this class; but of how 
few of tbem could it be said as has been said of one lo 
whom we think be has scarcely done justice—' The name 
of Robert Hall Is rich in sacred as well as splendid asso- 
ciations: a mementoof consecra-ed intellect anil energy j 
in inspiring watchword for the cultivation of Christian 
graces, and of heavenly affections ; an antidote to all that 

is unworthy in principle or practice; an attraction to 

whatever, in the intellectual or moral system, bears the 
stamp of unaffected excellence ; whatever qualifies for 
the fruition of spiritual and eternal blessings; whatever 
is allied to the luve of Christ and God.' 

Regarding style MrGilnllan has some peculiar ideas, 
which our readers will find in bis sketch of Thomas Car- 

Me. With these wc do net sympathise, assured as - e 

fed that accuracy and elegance are not necessarily Indies- 

, live cither of tatneness or feebleness. 'I he portraits ia 
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Mr Gilfillan's Gallery, and thi* we think a pervading 
fault, are loo highly worked; there, is too much colour 
thrown on the canvass; they want, taking them as a 
whole, for there are several marked and beautiful excep- 
tions, the softer and more delicate touches. Externally, 
i lit- volume is well got up. Should a second edition be 
called I I J advise the cancelling of the Itt 

which an rather numerous and offend the eye. The pot- 
i wc mean the lithographed ones) niiglit also be 
lfft ont with advantage. That of Robert Hall is hi 
we hare cut it out of our copy, an J given it to the flames. 



DTFL1 AGENTS ON THE 

WI-.LFARE OF THE PEOPLE. 

ILATIOM. 

Bfa one who has any araniltltanw with the structure and 
i body can doubt the importance of 
11. When it is renrabared that wc respire every 
twenty-foot boon such an immense quantity of it, and 
loo<l passes through the veins five hun- 
dred times in one day, and is powerfully acted on by the 
air winch »e inhale, it is easy to see low speedily the 
whole system may bo affected by respiration. 

The influence of reotlUlioo on public health has re- 
i much attention of late from Dr D. B. Reid, »ud 
Robert Bit. Ml engineer, whose publicn 

the subject are well worthy of perusal. It has also en- 
gaged the attention of her Majesty's Commissioners on 
the Health of Towns; and our object is to give as much 
publicity a\ may be in our power to the remits of these 
investigations, and ■ ■■ mischievous effects of 

impure air to the mass of the people in a form as popular 
and palpable as we can. 

surely unnecessary to institute any process of rea- 
soning, or offer any induction of facta, to snow that pure 
air is more salubrious than that which is polluted with 

i ious gases. Statistics prove beyond all doui 
country air is belter than that of towns, and that our 
peasantry, wiih all their exposure to the weather, are 
robust than the labouring population of large cities. 
'Hi- tabid of Mr Farr give the average of human life in 
the coutitrv at 5% and iO the cily at 37 ; and Mr Trice 
M that the average of deaths in towns is about 1 in 
i js in tho country it rarely exceeds I ia 40 or 
50. The UHUfiiJ of a plentiful supply of pure air may 
|,.> demonstrated by a reference to every part of creation. 
All animals are furnished with organs of respiration, 
whose healthy action is essential to their existence. In- 
serts have trachea? or air-vessels ; fishes have gills, « Men 
Ihem to breathe underwater; even plants have 
(heir respiratory functions, and absorb the air on the sur- 
face of their leaves; and mother earth herself must hare 
fresh air, for vegetation would cease if the healthful 
breeze could not jionetrate the soil. 

If some of our working people who coop themselves up 
in close and ill- ventilated apartments would have proof of 
the insalubrity of the atmosphere which they almost con- 
stantly breathe, let them recollect iliiit the air which has 
once passed through tho lungs ia exhausted of those in- 
gredients which support the vital functions, and cannot 
uiili benefit pass through them again, but becomes poi- 
sonous, and is only prevented from producing death by 
the admixture of the remainder of atmospheric air which 
may linger in the room. A visit to some of the dairies 
kept i»i close place*, for supplying milk to largo towns, 
would show tbem the operation of defective ventilation in 
the cows, who were wont to die in larjre numbers of 
scrofula and other diseases, to the no small astonishment 
of the proprietors. Not many years ago tho same could 
be affirmed of the horses in our cavalry barracks, which 
perished by the score for want of sufficient air. Nor is 
this matter of surprise; for if a man in sound health in- 
hales sixty gallons of air per hour, one of these animals 
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Ml teO 

of a house erected a I < 

for the special reception of sixty monk' 

sary to exclude the cold, and in d. 

supply of air. an 
was destroyed ; the cot < csm ■ 

monkeys |ierished, and the 

dying state, 

' M itU these facta bel may well sal 

Why arc nut the ir 

! their Org I 

wiih air which would soon extinjrulsu lit* In its I 
animals? Will 11 I t*»ltl 

breath ..ispliere « h disasaa end' 

bstoen i.ranch ef aniras 

,i — Why ote tli. y not I 
sit maybe well • the p< 

live* of pr> fjtion, some of which at 

easily remo^ 

Jgn, At tail is pi 

dies are so seldoi 
effect in reel 

is the worst; alt 

lime, you become almost unconscious of this* a 

effluvia which would a" 

country. Butwl 

there, rioting upon ti- 

sunken eye, and emaciated limbs 

in language not to be mistaken, that death is fatal 

his work. 

Scanty fare is another preventive of prop. 
It is well' known that a keen bracing itui 
duces a good appetite. Hence tr. 
less able to resist cold, and ai I carefully t. 

door and window, and stuff up ev 
admit air into their dwellings. Good i 
body with caloric, and renders it leas ten: 

breeze, which, in gi I 
source of ventilation for the dwellings of the poor. 

The same observations will apply to utmi 

I } of bed-ehthv. Destitute, or nearly so, « 
means "of comfort, mat poorer classes ri 

exclude every breath of air from I 
ing apartments, that they may retain al 
arising from their own bodies. It oug! 
versally known that heating an apartment ts sat I 
Use of fire- It is one of the ver. :sot» 

tilation, creating a gentle suction in tl 
carrying off the vitiated 'ir by the chii 
the scarcity of fuel through the day, and of bed- 
during night, in such a season as the pre* 
are literally compelled to crowd together in a sou 
— six or eight sleepii 
smallest portion of dour or window — and 
of the place so dense and deleterious that a D*nw 
from the street is almost suffocated oO entering, 
al) this the densely huilt portions of our towt 
the crowded state of our courts nnd alleys, the vast 
of local impurity, ami the d natron >l » 

merits, and we have an array of obstacles to. props 
lation which may seem almost into 

But if s stimuV ilur np the , 

these obstacles removed and a bett-r s< 
troduced, let us only;-' I little al the < 

effects of d. tilation in a lease: 

of late years the mortality was much great** 
sons and ships than it is now. The I 
ventilated that, if disease once got . it an 

almost impossible 10 banish it. even by i 
measures. It was long believed that jail fever wai 
chiefly by the filthy slate of the pr: 
proved that there must be some oi 
tincntal prisons, though less fatal, were found tob* 
as ours, but they were much bell'-. "d ; h« 

dirt and effluvia were not so hurtful. Where I 
admission of air in such places, the clothes I 
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system become saturated with nor ions exhalations, and 
con tarn ination is carried wherever the prisoners more. In 
the first fleet that sailed from England to America, two 
thousand men died in a short time. And why ? Became 
some prisoners from these filthy and ill ventilated places 
of confinement brought the infection of jail fever into 
-qually ill ventilated ships. Similar results might be ex- 
of 
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hibited in the history ol our public hospitals, which are 
now happily so much improved in this respect. But in 
ruauy other public buildings and places of public resort 
the evil still ramainj with all ill aggravations. 

Why docs the wood and especially tin- roofing of our 
churches decay more speedily than in Other structures '.' 
Why docs the plaster on the walls run down with streams 
of water!* Why do so many stem and so many swoon in 
Why doso many catch pulmonary t there f 

Why does the minister melt with perspiration, and his 
voice, which is probably sonorous enough, die away in a 
full house t All these questions havo but oue answer — 
BacAtraa rnsz ui n»t raorauutx vwtxilatbd. Yet there 
aro many such churches, of modern date, even in the 
metropolis of Scotland, No provision is made cither for 
the ingress or DgnM of air to sustain the vital fund inns 
of H>'' multitudes within, and preserve the comfort and 
stability of the building-.. And if injurious consequences 
arise from sitting two hows in a heated church ouoe in 
the week, how much more injurious the effects of an ill- 
rentilated school-room, where children are confined for 

many hours every day of the week ! At first when the 
attention of medical men was turned to this subject, the 
general mortality was attributed to deficiency in food and 
clothing.— or to any cause but the right one-r-wkicli, after 
Bnmaroui experiments, was fully demonstrated to be want 
of ventilation, it is needless to load our remarks with 
illustrative cases, they must 1* familiar to every observer j 
nor shall we dwell on the deteriorating effects of impure 
air, especially on children, iu dwelling-houses. Our chief 
desire is to call attention to the fearful consequences of a 
defective supply of pure air in the workshops of mil LA- 
MS CLASSES. 

Did we wish to paint in strong colours the evils arising 

from the inhaling of a pestiferous atmosphere, we might 

remind the reader of deaths produced by wearing a poisoned 

glove or smelling a poisoned rose ; we might tell him of 

the Indian tree, near which no bird or beast approaches, 

and beneath whose pestilential branches the Lravelli i wb i 

tcckt repose falls asleep for ever ; we might point him to 

ml in the Indian seas where there is a valley within 

which no living thing survive.-, and which is filled with 

numerous bonta, as a proof of the fate of those who havo 

entered it. Bat we require nor to travel so far to find a 

similar valley of dead bones, and see our fellov -creatures 

ng away by the respiration of impure and poi-otious 

air. If we risit the workshops of man} of nur mechanics 

Dd the aspect pale, respiration difficult, and the 

land retUest; wo meet otheta saf- 

frora debility und drowsiness, and a general fi 
ness of habit, and not a few frum disease of tho limn : 
and, wnat for some time was still in ra inexplicable, 
whole classes of tradesmen were discovered who were 
more degraded and dissipated in their habits than other 
classes, fiat careful investigation and medical skill soon 
the dilliculty, and gave abundant proof that our 
tradesmen were injured in their health and degraded in 
their habits from want of ventdation. 

Dct '■ituni, then, is i> cause of in temperance. 

Dr 1). B. Iloil, who has turned his attention to (ail 
informs us that 'defective ventilation reducing the power 
of oxygenating (be blood and sustaining the temperature, 

produces a morbid condition, which diminishes the relUli 
for, and power of digesting plain food : unnatural stimuli. 
such a* ardent spirits, are required La excite the languid 
circulation.' In consonance with this opinion, we find 
lamentable facts. A visit to some of the larger 
bops in London and some of the maaofiicturau 
towns, would instantly lessen our wonder at the dissipated 
habits of (lie men, and explain tho reason why certain chutes 



of operatives are more intemperate than others. The pent 
np and polluted air, exhausted of all moisture, or floating 
with particles of dust, has a depressing effect on tho 
i nervous energies of the men, and proves an almost irre- 
sistible provocative to the use of ardent spirits and other 
strong drinks. At the risk of being somewhat personal, 
and that we may not he suspected of dealing in vague 
genera >ndesccnd on two classes of tradesmen, 

who, on inquiry, were found to be more dissipated than 
others from this very cause— wc mean flax-dressers and 
tailots. Of the former we l from our own ob- 

Ifile there are many honourable <■ 
tiotis, as a class they arc -the most addicted to intemper- 
ance of any in (hose districts where flax-spinning i 
valent. Tot they have no worse example and no gi 

temptations before them than other operatives ; but then 
they live in an atmosphere both dry and dusty — literally 
loaded with particles of flax. Let this evil be remedied 
or removed, and we are persuaded the craving for stimu- 
lants would be greatly diminished. With l ea p e d to tailors 
as a class, we submit the following extracts from tbi 
port on the Sanatory Condition of the Labouring I' 
tion:— Thomas Brownlow worked eight years at Messrs 
Allen's, Old Bond Street, London. There were from 
eighty to a hundred men in a room sixteen yards long and 
eight yards wide, close toge(her, nearly knee (o knee. 
Tli i heat was twenty degrees higher than outside. Tho 
heat and lao ■ .tolerable. I have known young 

DUB faint away. It had a very depressing effect on lire 
energies. Many could not stay out the hours. The 
natural effect of the depression was that we had recourse 
to drink ns a stimulant. Gin was the first thing used in 
j tho morning at seven o'clock, an hour after beginning 
work. Uiii and beer at eleven o'clock ! Beer and gin at 
three o'clock ; and gin and beer at five o'clock ! — five 
times in one day ! In answer to the query — ' After work 
was there any drinking?' (he same person says 'Yes; 
nearly all the young men went to the public-house, and 
soma of the others.' Here, then, was literally a hot-hocse 
for rearing drunkards! Other facts and statistics in 
abundance aro at hand to prove that the same tradesmen 
in rural districts working by themselves, or only two or 
three together, iu cooler places, are not specially addicted 
to drink 

Defect!- > ntilati-n tn these. imrkshopiU atsoa tpcciH 
■i' disecut. This might be argued as a deduction 
from its producing I habits; but even where (lie 

men are sober, it is stated in the Second Report on Heal! li 
of Towns, as the result of a large induction of facts, that. 
an impure atmosphere in factories ' induces consumption 
— renders the constitution more prone to, and less able to 
lie attacks of diseases of various kinds, especially 
fever.' Hence in Dundee me find one tithe of the wholo 
population at lacked with fever during the last seven J 
and in Glasgow no fewer than 21,00(1 fever cases have oc- 
curred in one year — the chief victims being working people, 
exposed to a cl ose and impure atmosphere. In the evidence 
of Thomas Brownlow regarding the tailors, we find the fol- 
lowing testimony — ' Great numbers of them die of con- 
sumption. By their own rules, a man of fifty years of 
age is superannuated, and is thought not to be fit for a full 
• ork." 

These being the deplorable effects of a defective supply 
of pure air iu the houses and workshops of the people, it 
an important clement in vital statistics— How is 
this clamant evil to be remedied P On practical details 
It ii impossible for III at present to enter. The grand 
remedy, however, is plain and patent to all— a free circula- 
tion of fresh air. The amount of the supply and the manner 
of its ad miss ion must in some measure depend on the charac- 
ter of the house or workshop in question. Eminent scien- 
tific men have paid attention to these details, and we must 
again refer the reader to the elaborate work of Dr Reid, 
and likewise to tho excellent pamphlet of Mr Ritchie on 
the sanatory arrangements of factories. 

For schools, churches, and factories, something may and 
OOght to be done for the purpose of securing a sufficient 
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of sir witiiout untiece or currents 

is I 'it 

judicious wi : dwell- 

ing* must depend on the | Lei indi- 

It, then, bestir Lhi and adopt without delay 

mode* of ventilation as may be within their 
reach. Sonic, h , I »n aperture at Ihe top oT 

• 1 air by & flue pissing 
up the tide of the chimney. I n this case great ear* 
Diual I j of fresh a 

I illnte i passage*, fever wards, 

or fill! 

odi * i | bates 

ill air. 'I hi- *iil 
I 
li ii fire in ill- !il and 

ojicnin er ush of a window, oi inch t portion of 

tiie door us will not create u disagreeable current. 

bearing; of our subject on health arid morals mnat 
t obriouj to nil ; and h 
iierewary to procure cleanliness and » -i 

■ ly mudc. In a community like ours, it 
n be uiadu up by the eatings oo doctors' bill 
this, added to tbe Improvement or general health, and a 
higher tone of morality, will more than compensate for 
Tiiy trouble and" outlay. 



EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL.* 
Tim fplendid drawing- rom roino 

ii l In- manner of the Decameron, the s 
being fixed at Haddon Hull, hi Iiribj shirr, the 
primely seat of the Doha of liutland. Here a brilliant 
toMed to coinmemorale the anniversary of the 
.' "■•iliiul Lady Eva's binn-day, find UuOUU c 
menaced with e mini, from the failure of Hie ordinary 
naoden *M am HaailHul . At this juncture a happy li- 
st riken lha h l!ic scone. Turning over a port- 
folio of beautif'il designs, she, conceives the idea of draw- 
ing nn the intellectual resources of the guests for a series 

ralivei which shall explain and illustrate the pic- 
tures III- her. Such at least is the ins a?: 

ed by lha n ma in bar work, which 

. .-»[il iy and engraving, in their 

clion, is one uf the most attractive- th»t 
has ever fallen under our notice. The literary p 
wc are t ■ ■ i <J , is Bran the ten* ol raxiooaajDUUSt writer*, 
and tlie tales are woven Into a c: :>arra>Uvo by 

Hi.' introduction of a dra [ many 

well-known personages m , ;,nd nuhiooabla 

world, The designs alluded lo, from the pencil of Cat- 
Icrmole, of course constitute rln< engraved illustrations to 
the volumo, which are twenty-foot in number, 
work is one which may no' meet the eye of 

many of our readers, we Mlaet as a specimen of its con- 
tent* the following beautiful tale, slightly abridged:— 

NUBIAN PI 
Over a parched and arid desert a train of captives pain- 
fully pursued their way. The nir wie heavy with ii 
heat. Around, below, above, heat v It were 

Concentrated into a palpable substance, resting heavily on 
id, weighing down tbe limbs, oppressing and suflocat- 
ingrespiraticii. To resLwas tcperlah. Theeaptivi 
languid steps and throbbing temples, moved on, animated 
by the prospect nf moistening their parched line, as the 
ted that well* were at hand, ' Water, water!' 
was repeated in many dialects of Africa— one desi: 

languages, ami : ..,_. Water, 

water, or we die :' uld lialuu, the chief of the band, 

* Kilii.-.] l.j ii,, Bannata daC gn col- 

tiini. jMrt. 



whoso life bad been passed in the ■ 

fainting throng j-- if to calculate how n 
nature could Bu| .ice. 

'I lie train was numerous. Most of the capti\< 
I young — some mere children, other* raring 
| others approaching lusty mituri iv In Inn bnn 
| were almost a* many girls as lads and 
exceptions, all were unconfii 
) their attempting b 
were I 'miles away. Around the rscek of t arh 

waa a bag containing roast.' ! 
provision for their journey. Each carried a *uj 
several days. Th< ' water onli 

-places t which wei 

ami weary da) 'a travel. They were dri 

I rom straying by nat i 

bound together in gangs, to prevent, an; 
In this tno'ii 

borne aerosi the Atlaatie, and commei 
slavery. But noa 

had but one » ish . 

uld but satiafi I lie Ihii 
The horrors of t hat day drew to a close at ! i 
distance, th>' , »rre seen 

sltins and vessels from the well. 

'i the train. The lingle e*l 

stretched forth his long neck and quh 

I ' large lips with desire. 

d, the tun 
shado were attained together, II 
got evt i 

they eaperiene*d. Whi n their wants were r( I 
were careless of the fotu 

alms, which, at the edge of the desert, 
of a more l"i Bl ry . 

One man alooe had , that day'* march wtlh 

fetters to bis wrists, and a thick rope attael 
ankles. Ho bad b m a province ot Nubu, 

where tbe White I uadj lall 

mountain* cast on them a grateful si.. 
the Desert had invaded his village, burnt t!, 
to tUe ground, and made him 
desperately, but in lain ; tin 
his reputation for courage, il 

i in him. Three of the savage*, fell I 
at last, be was only overpo'- 
hand and font, he had been transferred fi 
another, till he formed part of the band 
sea-coast. This man v< 
youth, large frame, and itrenglh. 

seemed 

He never complained. He took food and • 
offered him, but be never s 

the other caj I lisdained to 

journey. He w»i.. I of too much value to !«.■ 

ted, and to was supplied »ith sufficient ni 
meat to support life. He had more thin 
ni rn escape, and was now so fettered that no tti 
could avail him. At night he was wcur> 
of ihe other prisoners. 

W hen Ibo well was reached, this man had thrown 
self to the ground ami as pa- 

raded before liiin, but he d 
stretch forth hi* hand for one di 

ll.iid which the herd of captives - All 

wpre first served, and then was taken to him 
of water, sufficient lo support life lut not to qui 
Thla was gratuiti . f,:r the i m now 

a) undant. When the rcsael was 1 11 
und, and dealt 3 heai i 
bore it. His outcries brought Old "llah , 
was enraged, but did i)'>t wish to lose the 

be knei lie ih • for *o v«! 

on the coast, and a I \y »., be 

Nubian drank it, and ate some gi 
received the 
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his disobedience, without a word, •nil appeared easily to 
fall asleep. 

No one could pierc« into (lie thought" of the Nubian 
that night, or tell the pains of his body, the misery of his 
spirit. lie lay s'ill, but he did not rest. Sometimes a 
low groan escaped him, which he sou.ht to suppress, aa 
unworthy his fortitude. His bond* had fretted him, 
and now he could pain no relief from their pressure. To 
bim, of all the band, lli.it nighl broogbt no relief. He 
longed for the dawning of day, though with it hit suffer- 
ings would recommence; the mi and silence of night he 
found more iu tolerable than the toils and action of the 
day. 

In bis village home some scattered light of Christian 
truth had reached him. He had gathered that one God 
reigned in heaven, and that love and justice were his at- 
M. Often were his fettered hands raised to the sky. 
Was liis muttered prayer for deliverance or for vengeance P 
He must have thought the answer long' delayed. Yet it 
did not seem thai hope deserted bim. His fellow-captives 
me* saw him on his knees, and they attributed his 
surprising resolution and unliriiiir strength to the super- 
natural aid he received iu those moments from the Deity 
he worshipped. 

Twelve day* more of p rivation and of fatigue to fainting-, 
brought that band in diminished numbers to the shore. 
The discipline that tames the lion and the tiger — hunger 
and weariness — had made them obedient to the slightest 
gesture of their drivers. They were weak in body, bat 
yet weaker in spirit. They humbly entered the hosts, 
though the raging surf threatened their destruction, and 
were conveved on hoard the vessel anchored in the dis- 
tance. The Nubian went with the rest, for he was now 
incapable of resistance. If these poor creatures bad any 
thought, they must have wondered for what end irons 
were rivetted tu their limbs, when they of themselves 
were almost incapable of moving them. They were 
stowed thickly in the bold, without light and without 
air. 'the slave-decks were ready, the schooner sank 
deep in the water with her cargo of flesh and blood, and 
the anchor was raised. 

Pair bat ronsblf blew the breeze. The vessel rose to 
the swell, and gaflnntty flew over the waters to the west. 
Night and day the ship rolled onwards, no pause in hex 
motion for an instant, no abatement of the heaving of 
the waters. Frightful were the groans and shrieks of the 
captives. ' "lis no matter,' said the captain ; ' they are 
safe. No escape here." He was wrong. The escapes 
were numerous. Each morning the dead were separated 
from the living; — not before. Those who were not on tho 
witch, yet heard in their berths below the sullen plash in 
the waters which sounded the funeral knell of the ftothna, 

It was horrible to see the shoal of sharks which followed 
that an >eemed, like the rolling waters, to know 

no rest. They knew tbajr prey was in that vessel, and 
they never forsook it. Often, in the day. they were not 
seen. They knew tbeir time, and they observed it regu- 
larly. Long before tho sun rose, these monsters, in Use 
earliest dawn of light, were observed moving on the sur- 
face of the water, opening their huge jaws, springing over 
each other, touching the sides of the ship, as if they smelt 
their prey through the planks, and manifesting Hi 
furious aogrrna ta to obtain it. 

The captain was naturally more careless than cruel. 
When matter! went well, he was good-humoured enough ; 
but then creased, he lost all control ocer himself, and his. 
bad passions biased 1 forth with irre,trains!de fury. In his 
wrath he was a perfect fiend. The slave-trade brought 
him wealth, and he was indilTercnt about the rest. '1 lure 
are many characters like his in the world, though not all 
are ex posed to the same temptation, who so tier tli.-mselves 
to be guided by < out a thought for the conse- 

quences. He had no interest in his cargo, hut ha fell 1 
pride, as he expressed it, in landing it in good order He 
had amassed NMlth, for bis schooner was a Miiart thing, 
arid had distanced many an English cruiser. She had so 
good a look about, her, too, that she was not often suspected ; 






and besides the traffic in slaves, the captain did sornelhinr 
in ivory and other !ies. He was British born, 

and had been bred to the sea, but had lited s Free life in 
the West Indies. For the last ten years he bad said, 
' A few more trips, and I will give over this trade;' but 
the temptation was too strong for him. The profits of a 
run from Africa to the Brazils or Cuba were enormous, 
and he was so well known, and had so great a reputation 
for dexterity and success, that he had abundance of com- 
missions offered him, Ko one. it was found, made the 
passage so quick, or brought home so full a cargo. Aa (I r 
the guilt of his occupation, that Troubled not him. When 
his wife remonstrated, he shook a bag of gold in her ear. 

1 Negroes, hey,' said he, after a successful voyage, ' pooh, 
pooh ! My trade is in gold dust, nothing else." This man 
was as fond of his family as one of bis rugged nature could 
be, and for his sole child, a girl, ho hoarded the wealth 
made by his perilous and ffiinuial voyages. 

His present cargo had been reduced m strength beyond 
tbe safe limit. '1 heir wretched confinement, coming im- 
mediately after tbeir dreadful journey, bad produced a 
malignant fever among them, and the mortality was so 
great that it seemed likely tbe captain would have but a 
scanty complement to land. This snored his temper ; and 
when some of the crew fell sick, and he bad scarcely 
hand* enough to work the vessel, he fretted like an en- 
raged brute. He had hut one consolation. Tbe Toy age 
promised to be unusually rapid. He was bound for the 
Havannah; and though he had lost a third of the slavaa 
on board, be congratulated himself on being within three 
or four days' sail of port. A new mortification awaited 
him. 

Tho wind changed, and with tho change his glass fell. 
He saw certain indications of stormy weather, and pre- 
pared to meet if, cursing the mischance which drpi kasi 
bim of half-a-dozen stout hands. Thick clouds gathered, 
but at night the wind went down with tbe sun. In the 
morning it increased to a gale, and, as if to complete his 
ill-luck, a fine brig was seen in the distance with the 
union-jack Hying at her mast-head. She was an English 
cruiser, that was quite clear; and it was soon evident that 
she bad suspicions of the schooner, and was crowding; all 
sail the gale would allow her to carry in pursuit. Tin 
captain"* mind was made up to run for it. He hoisted 
canvass till the schooner's masts groaned with the press, 
and adopted every resource of experienced- seamanship lo 
baffle bis pursuer. He resolutely disregarded ell signals, 
He believed that lie could hold his distance till nighl, and 
in the darkness he did not doubt he could escape. But it 
soon appeared that the cruiser was the beller sailer, and 
that her commander, heavy as the pale was, did not fear 
to put her sailing qualities to the proof. By noon, the 
distance was greatly lessened, and the captain saw that 
the guns of his enemy would be brought to bear upon hirn 

long before r 

His potilion was desperate, and he determined to tr.y 
an expedient which he had more than onse before foufdl 
successful. A raft was rudely constructed of some spare- 
spars; to this were lashed half-a-dozcn of the captaves. 
Their entreaties were no mo re regarded than tbe whistling 
of the wind. As a wave advanced, the raft was levered 
1 its surface. 1 he result was watched by the crew of the 
slayer with breathless suspense. The captain calculated 
rightly on tbe humanity of the English commander. 'I h« 
height of the sea was disregarded — a boat was lowered from, 
the brig; the chase was for the moment slighted, in anxiety 

-a retched beings whom the waves threat 
each instant to engulph. They were safely got on board, 
but not until tbe distance between the two vessel* was 
perceptibly increased. Three several times was the >ame- 
I 'tu 11 tried with the like success. At evening the schooner 
wis still beyond range of her pursuer's guns. 

Still the gala increased j (he sky was obscured by pitchy 
clouds, and the schooner plunged madly through the dark- 
ness. Ticniendous squalls of win.1 and hail swc| 
decks; one fearful sea, breaking over ihc bows, carried 
■waj 1 ,irt of her bulwarks. Every inch of canvo<a wsa 
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taken in, bul not before two seamen had been carried from 
the yards with the sail they woro rcetiDg. Thi 

n waves strained the vessel fearfully, as she scudded 
under bare poles. At one moment she rose OH 1 1 
of a mountain of water, and at the next pin 

into the black. gul[ 1» which seemed yawning to swallow 
her up. 

Suddenly u wild uproar rose from below, a clank 
chains, and a rush against (lie slave-decks mid bulk 
ingi, winch .fuiit timbers of the schooner quiver. 

The c me possessed 

with Hi ■ I niadncss, as they felt the waters rising 

l i p had sprung a leak, and tio sea 
team I hi desperate slates, 
banded together, rushed against the partitions whisl 
fined thorn, or trampling down the weakest, made ■ plat- 
Ml their letters agaiuat the 
decks alu.ve Hicni. 

The seamen, worn out at the pumps, left them. The 
ship, they said, wauled lightening:. 

My as he caught their words. 
'Ha! ha!' be raved, 'we'll lighten the ship. and 
those noisy fellows down here together. Now ruu uut a 
plank there; so, so. There shall bo a clean ship, II 
caught at last.' 

The slaves were ordered up on deck by half-d- 
They complied with alacrity, believing I her should lie 
saved from (be waters that rose around tin in, reaching 
now almost to the necks of those who were it 

came, to meet a mure certain and speedy death. 
u's hoarse voice was heard above the howling 
of the ll iin ' 11 th« resist, kill them, and tbrowtbeir 
board,' All shared the same fate; there was 
mclion of sex or age. Moat fled from the gleam- 
I to the raging: waters. That wild scene of mas- 
sacre is too horrid for mortal view. 

VVj(b Ibe lost batch came the Nubian, worn almost to 
a skeletal, jet with some portion of his rigour remaining. 
>nd came on deck. He had heard 
Lhasa 'n>se who ascend' ■ mm, and sit I 

glance saw his intended fate. A plank stretched to the 
sea ; hu must tread it, or be cut down by the en I losses of 
the nvri-ilevi men around him. lie advanced firmly and 
!y to the plank. As his foot touched it, and 
the armed i neir were o rl' their guard, he turned, and his 
eyes met those uf the captain, glaring with the fury of a 
tiger about to spring upon lib igbjnceasek 

was momentary, bul of terrible import. It spoke the 
mortal hatred un of deadly foes. The captain 

raised his arm to strike. I he, Niiluaq sprang Hide, 
with his fettered nnn a sailor who opposed him into the, 
sea, and kn|tu forward, agilely ascended the foremast, 
Dg to portions of the r ■ oath, 

tin: i-.ipt.iiii called fur a mils'.. ed it lu fin-. At 

that instant the clouds opened, and his aim was dazzled by 
a stream Of lightning', which, Illuminating fur an instant 

all the scene, showed the Nubian clinging to the raaai, yet 
shaking his chains in defiance at his enemy — the blood- 
stained deck, the dimmed cutlasses, the black waves, ond 
hare lad there a human form, tossing up its hand* in wild 
despair above its head, ere it sank for ever in the depths 
of ocean. The rage of the elements was hushed for a 
moment, as in awe, hut aa the thunder rolled awav, a 
t.nu-gujt made the ship groan fearfully ; UOtMfj 
and the foremast, snapping near the waist, ran with ■ 
tremendous crash into the boiling sea. 

In the morning, the schooner lay like ■ log upon the 
water. But her pursuer was nowhere to be seen, ond she 
readied port in safety. Of her captives not one remained. 
When the blood-stains wen ma the deck, all 

trace of the massacre was I 

Through the night the Nubian clung to the mast. 
Despite of his chained hands, lie lashed part of the rigging 
around him. and k ive the sea. When day 

broke, he raised his head, but he could sec only the moun- 
tain. us waters rising on every side. As the long waves 



swept i ' I discern the beads uf sunk-.n nxksahore 

h he rolled. A few se * shore 

him, si '.n'linent when lift extinct, 

i assured him that land 
i he despaired of lie wo 

saved beyi ll 

A in i it blush of youth, and bright and 

st window uf 
relllng on tl shore of Jamaica. S 

: hi r father was at sea, an id bwn 

the fatal fury of till as she 

dreaded the hurrkmc which vomerine- 
ofproi! : he dis- 

tant waters, though bar .-'form. 

■.veiling, she bay.. 

fishers who would v 
and i it fragment of a wrei r. she 

;_'lit be clinging to it in agony. As' 
manned; it returned with the senseless Nubian, ! 
fainted when taken from the mast. The young ;. 
nvered t<> her bouse; there he was Urnded 
j delirious fe -re was not unJersU" 

the visions that distracted his I 
his gestures. He shrank appalled IV 
images (error bad stamped open In* brain, or with raised 
hands seemed to call down maledictions fr 

i if th e guilty scenes that were ever jut- 
seut to his fancy. 

His treatment was kind and men iful. 
hail just been removed from the English naiue. Thelrntk. 
long since recognised, that a 1 1 

unily, was now practically acted on. Prop 
man was abolished in all our possessions; a <• ' ■ 
was no longer thought unlit for freedom, 1 a bar 

to the immortality of he. 

lu the gentle breast of this young maiden 
interest had been awakened for the African 
had bean uugbt that » long«rre»r or justice and ' 
lence was due to them for the wrongs they 1 
ami bar heart, filled wiih pure and kind] gladly 

1 lessons which made the exervi- 
•ies a duty. A minister of ' li 
'< in the neighbourhood of ber dwellit 
left home, ambitious hopes, the pleasures of socict 
chance of distinction and wealth, to lal. 

tired district, that he might gather the despised 
negroes into u church, and prep a: 

In the long intervals of her father's absence, the sweet 
girl Grand in this good man a friend and Instj 

lighted with tbe child-Uke and artless of her 

nature, he watched over ber education, and lam; I 
the graces of polished life. He was glad that sb 
rescued the shipwrecked Nubian, and now attend 
bun; t that ail the virtues required 

cite, and that they flourish best when their blossom ki 
ripen inlo fruit. 
The name of this young girl was Mary Laugle-y. She 
was a child when her mother died, and as she saw ber 
father so seldom, her disposition had been much left tn 
t In- guidance of nature. She grew up with tbe uul I 
beauty of the plants that made her home a garde: 
her heart, the love and charities of ber faith hud flourished 
in the wilder luxurianci untrained, Wl 

father saw her, lie was satisfied with her lovely and bloom- 
ing appearance. Though now rising into womanhood, be 
would still ti in h u 

rough nrms as he did in her infancy, and i 
brown tresses Sow on bil br ul arms 

embraced his neek, and he decked her out with trinket*. 
He could not understand all the ii-rnlerness of L.-. 
racier, nor make nut why she Was sometimes sad » i 
was boisterous in mirth. He saw in b< 

and endearments of childhood. Son 
would laughingly try to make him share her f<«l»n. 
listened as men do who hear 
make uotbing, so he interrupted her b_v tellit 

ltd have when the was a * 
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two beings, so opposite in sentiment and disposition, 

loved etch other fondly. Nature had linked lliem together 
with those mysterious bonds of affection, which triumph 
OVcr time, separation, ami death If her father did nut 
soon return, the mniden was to join him at a port in South 
America. 

The Nubian recovered, hut it was evident that he bad 
suffered much ; his manner was i nd reserved, 

and sometimes it seemed that tbe visions of bis delirium 
returned, for a convulsive movement, momentary but 
frightful, passed over hii usually rigid features, lis ap- 
peared not wholly ignorant of Christianity, for be rccog- 

j gold cross which Mary wore about her nc' ' 
devoutly kissed it as the emblem of salvation, fin the 
put be was silent ; a mine, who had recognised tome 
words he had spoken in hit fever, addressed him in the 
same tongue, but he remained mute. He made rapid 

{irogress, however, in acquiring some knowledge of Eng- 
ish. When he spoke in that language, he .-aid he had 
been dragged from his home, and wrecked on bis passage. 
lie would say no more. 

His gratitude to the young girl who had saved him 

seemed boundless ; be recognised her as the preserver of 
his life, and was willing to devote himself to her Brvici . 
i his recovery, her kind tenet, her hearaing 
•mile when she met liim, penetrated his heart with a sense 
of her goodness. His large frame remained motionless 1 
while she addressed him, his full and expressive eyes alone 
spoke his emotion, and betrayed the eagerness with which 

besought to rump re hend her meaning, when he only par- 
tially understood her words. He seemed to know her 
wishes by intuition, and to take delight in studying and | 
gratifying her tastes. Her garden, under his care, was 
beautifully kept. The spot was richly favoured by nature, 
it was open to tbe cool winds, and shaded from the fierce 
heats by bills and plantations of cocoas and tamarinds. 
All tbe choice and varied vegetation of the fertile soil 
assumed, under bis hands, the most luxuriaut growth and 
beautiful arrangement. There was no toil to which be 
teemed unequal. Once Mary expressed a wish for a 
shaded walk, the Nubian knew no rest until the appoint- 
ed space was planted with young trees of the choicest 
kind*. 

When abroad, an antelope and an elephant conld 
scarcely have presented a greater contrast than these two 
beings. Mary was only just rising into womanhood, 
though in thaL ardent clime nature brings the human 
as she does all other things, to maturity earlier 

an in colder regions, I'\»r her height, her shape was ex- 
quisitely delicate — only beginning to acquire that smooth 
roundness which indicates the ripening of the child into 
the maiden. All her motions were full of airy joyous- 
ness ; she had been subjected to none of the discipline of 
schools, and loved to let the evening air sweep her tresses 
from her face, and fo play amid the wild luxuriance and 
beautiful solitudes of her home, with the delights that 
nature presented to her. The Nubian's massive frame 
was firmly knit; he had just, .■nt.-red intc the period of 
vigorous manhood; his motions were grave, slow, and 
measured. When the young girl was revelling in the 
■oft cool air, that blew from I .it evening, be re- 

mained standing motionless, like a colossal statue, with 
hia tiandb crossed upon his breast, and bis eyes to the 
earth. They seemed personifications of grace and power 
met in amity. Hers was the will to devise, his the 
strength to execute. 

The Nubian was attentive to tbe offices of the church, 

and bad been formally baptised by the name of Christian. 

r, regretting to see hia time passed in » 

ni; that could be little useful to him, mentioned in bis 

it that labour was greatly wanted at a neighbouring 

plantation, and that, in the present scarcity of bands, 

I industry were equal to a fortune. Ho had 

not calculated wrongly on, the Nubian's quickness— the 

morning be was gone. The young girl pouted a 

loss, but the minister ihowed her bow much 

better a life of toil would be for Christian, by which he 



might realiso an independence, than a life of profitless 
servitude. She was convinced and yielded. 

The Nubian's proffered service was readily accepted, 
lie- toiled with unremitting energy, and was speedily 
noticed as a prosperous man. His savings were large, and 
were prudently iuvested. He soon saw that in this coun- 
try wealth was power, and power he coveted, to realize 
the projects which now began to shape themselves in his 
soul. 

He taw the gentle Mary but once in the week— he 
kuclt with her in the house of prayer. When 
was ended, he stood beyond the church porch, ti 
and motionless, to wait her words. His answers to her 
'liiestioijs were brief, yet, it seemed, nothing of what she 
said was lost to him. He appeared impassible and motion- 
less, but each accent of her tongue Wat treasured up in 
his heart. For her he often obtained the choicest fruit, 
the finest mangoes, the largest cocoas; sometime: 
rare shells and beautn These offerings were 

delivered to her attendants without a word. He de- 
parted as swiftly and as silently as he came. 

A sorrow, which no care could remove, clouded tbe 
brow of tbe sweet girl. Her father wrote to her of 
crosses and misfortunes, which rendered it impossible for 
him to come to the island. Mouths after those notices 
of disaster came word that she should quit her home in a 
vessel which would call lor her, and join him at Kio 
Janeiro. He intended, he said, finally to settle at 

1 a. but he bad arrangements to make first, and he 

could not bear longer to be deprived of the delight uf 
seeing his dear daughter, She who had been born on 
this spot was loth to leave the flowers she had tended 
with so much care — the domestics who bad grown so fund 
the dear minister who had been her friend from 
childhood ; she loved them all, yet her heart told her the 
faithful Christian would suffer from her absence 

vl hen she took leave of biro, he remained mute 
and still, as though he had no power of motion ; but he 
lost not a word of her parting instructions. She would 
write often, she said, to the good minister. His eye 
glistened wiih delight us she added, ' And sometimes to 
you too. Christian, for I shall never cease to take an 
interest in your welfare.' He made no answer, but kneel- 
ing, raised her hand to his lips. Hia gesture was full of 
devotion and love ; he seemed to be performing an act of 
adoration; when he rose, he bent his bead upon his breast 
and left her. 

I jin years passed by, and then a letter was received 
from Mary, announcing her speedy arrival. Her father 
would follow ; she came first to prepare his reception. 

In this interval the Nubian prospered beyond all ex- 
pectation. By his unceasing labour he bad amassed 
wealth, which the diminished value of land enabled him 
to lay out to enslient advantage. When the foundation 
of his fortune was thus laid, his progress was rapid, for on 
lihnaalfhii spent nothing, h fartnoale ipeeolauon proved 
bis shrewdne^. He foresaw the failure of the next year's 
sugar-crop, and bought extensively at a low price ; the 
result justified his expectations. He cleared an enormous 

Crofit by the transaction, and at once established himself 
•tit as a merchant and a planter. Ills estates 
thenceforth prudently managed. Ho was a kind but vigi- 
lant matter, and soon acquired all the details of commerce. 
He still maintained his reserve of manner, but with that 
few persons troubled ti. they were content to 

know that he was prosperous and wealthy. 

When afial Langley arrived, he was the first to welcome 
bar. To her his fortunes bad made no change in bis 
manner; ha was still humble and submissive in her pre- 
sence at when he first devoted himself to her service. She 
fann I b«r homo more beautiful than she left it, for the 
Nubian had been unceasing in bis care to heighten the 
charm- had been omitted that could 

gratify her tut if. or minister to her convenience. He had 
made that sheltered dell a paradise of nature, having 
collected in it whatever was most rare and beautiful iu 
that beautiful clime. When, after her first burst of plea- 
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sore at the Improvement she »»w arourd, »1ie remonstri teH 
»t. t tie expense that nasi liavi- been infiirro I, the 

intimated, in > quiet though sufficiently erpresaivi 

in i. ll 111, nod held 

i for all that he possessed. Mary 
was loi mtilude so I 

lowed the Nubian to pursue that course from wl 
I to derive moat pleasure, end be wn» than!, 
her for thin complian 

be uat to '. ' ken of his remembrance, trilling, 

but sufficient as a tribute of homage. 'I 
an acknowledgment th.it his hie was due to her, as n 

r in the ii,' 

of Heaven through the da*. He saw her but one* a week, 

on (Ii I he still waited, with 

cruised arms, beyond the porch, for her Isie h na him. 

times be escorted i> t home, and walked with ber 

through thcbeautifully shaded paths he had helped to form. 
CiMtoi . i.ir.l appearance. Mary 

no longer thought of the colour of hi* skin ; the conversed 

with him u she did with the minister, and regarded him 

is almost a dear friend. She was pleated with hi* penc- 

traiing remarks ; and on hii tlda lie wl iried of 

ns> Mary's descriptions of the varii us lands the bid 

. ller voice wan, in his ear, sweeter harmony than 

innate could ever form. II" newer ventured to speak of 

rtonal appearance, jet lie thought, and with truth, 

that »be had become more lovely during her ab* 

Mary was at this time onc-and-twenty. I5om of l'"ng- 
li«li parents, her skin had been purely fair, but It bad 
been tinned by the sun. sc thai it had now always that 
shade of beautiful and healthy red which we observe with 

admirntion colours the face and bust of * blondi 
exertion or excitement makes the blood dance with quicker 
motion through the veins. From contrast with this bee of 
hereon her eyes appeared of a deeper nnd purer 

mil to float in more brilliant lustre. Her bright 
bafr bung in curling nana down her face, framing the 

profile, which looked forth in gay playfulnc. 
had become more thoughtful but not lens innocent. I Ie> 
travel baa taught her more of the world's crimes, hut hail 
not fixed one slain upon her heart. 

The morning was bright, when a ship was perceived in 
the "I stance. Lang ley had at length arrived to commence 
his life of cilm tranquillity. The news ran over the 

boorhood, and (be surrounding residents came down 

li to welcome the voyager — the Nubian with 

the rest. Mary was caught in her father's embrace ns be 

I from the beach, Hcrcompanionship had smoothed 

the natural roughness of hit disposition, lie returned 

kind greetings to all who met him, clasping the good 

ter warmly by the hand. Mary turned tu fotroanee 
the Nubian, bUl U was nowhere to be seen. She was 
vexed at this, for she wished to present him to her father 
at a favourable moment, when he would perceive the esti- 
mation in which the Ibrtonate Christian wits held. She 
knew his general dislike and contempt ot coloured people, 
and for that reason had not said a word to him ot I 
linn's rescue from the sea by her means. She preferred 

that her father should first view him prosperous, before 
be was told of his destitution some years previously. 

From that day the Nubian was absent for week*. At 
his dwelling it was told lint In? bad been called by urgent 
business tu Kindlon, the capital of the island. 

In his calmer and secluded hours, with Mary as his 
guardian angel always near him, II 

nt on. He experienced ■ never knew 

before. He had been used to consider the clergyman a 
fanatic; he now regarded blrn as a sober ami a sensible 
man. People having only a partial acquaintance with the 
■re apl to mistake sentiment for character. 'I he 
1 wholly apart from etch other, Langlry was as- 
bold, as adventurous, as active, as ever be was, bat his 
eswere now turned into a dcw channel. He became 
tin aidenl experimentalist on the qualities of toils; hcin- 
! improvements in crashing- mills; anil, in short, 
brought into the life and occupations of a planter all the 



industry and resources which hail 

Mowers and her ■ 

new and happy i 

■ ii. ihe rood rninisttr, 

: U rt- 

httlc an 
largo and lofty apartm< 

ding in through ibeel 
was net one of those austere spiriti se wlmeter 

savours of gaiety and en 
aembled was in thin— that an I often meat 

surely and lastingly stamped on it when it ■ 

He sometimes qu hat lie hod 

the planters in a few words over «. »r a 

hand;; than be could effe .t xrimai. 

He aat now keeping L ai an exceUrat 

Havannah. 

' urn of conversation is .orueet 

before, they were discussing the flavour 
tin', spoke of the 'in was 

curious to know if, with a new i 
crimes and errors wore trul ' *urnad 

with more anxiety than marked the i -li law 

question wag put . aaUaa 

liked to look back on. Hi 'banish il 

his remembrance attof.' 1 ' I »trr rest" 

douhtedly ; that to the 

he remarked that, in some way m limeal 

was attached loth II could 

not escape. 'Sin is pni a uid; 

beljeve thl 
mitletl which will nut meet with a strict reckoning, 
for which o full an 
this world orlhe next; sotneliu. 

to ii" man 111 I to greatly 

«•) i" ■ in! wiib Impunity.' 

The captain thought this i .1 great dM 

too far. Ho waa 

asis granted by tottering slates, wb nd wt*knass 

with mercy, giving nut that i l fails to punish, not from im- 
potence, but from an excess of charity aou gooil nature. 

The scene anil conver-atiuii had liithcrioo ber n com - 
monplaee enough, though Hi- changes which passed 

face as she listened tu the argum 1 
touch of poetic feeling which is often fouml 
ordinary occurrences. She knew berself deep! 
in the topic; for there were passages in her laiar: 1 

darkly hinted at sometn 1 by Dim, which chilled bar 

blood when she thought of them. 

'I be captain grew warm, . /iravnt. m 

betted persons will do, to himself. ' Look 

ppose that I. wb n I wasn't so wise ui 1 am 
ai present, had • cargo of slaves 1 NV ell, we'll 

say the ship leaked, that she wanted tightening, that, 00 
matter how, ii was necessary to turn 1: !o you 

mean to say nuw, that I should be punished for that whan 
] took up v. 

'I should say,' rtpUi .inlster, regarding the 

case quite I iat in this world or Ibe neat 

would a fearful punishment be awarded 

The captain grew a little paler. Aifoi Mary.tbajMai 
a I. nni scream; it was nut without great difficulty that 
•he ooiilrl further inppress h 

'Tush, maul' said Langley, r t dan* 

such things in inv time, yet what an I the won. 
now ; wbere's my accuser r" 

A voice thai rilled the room with terror, san! 

•Hem I' 

All . instantly turned to the spot whence 

The tood in the door-way, his figure dilated 

beyond 1 proportions of nel - crowd 

lime lbs glance 01 these two uaon met, plain, 

though hit accuser was unarmed, felt that be wis aba* 
nan. 
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His courage did doI desert liim, though horror alrno*t 
I -k1 and deprived bim of sense. He | 
the Nubian's guzc. ' With vttiat,' he said, 'do you 
me?' 
The black slid, simply, 'Willi murder!' 
I.ingle/ advanced to gr?-\ 
M»rv, quids aj ; an, bc- 

. ithdrawatonce, tilling him that he had 
accused her father — that lie was in error— that he knew 
not what lie wis about. 

i In I ii.' Nubian seemed more calm as he said — 
'Almost I would t.-i God I did not. Gantle girl, you 

Spesk to inr In • iin. I om but ill" Igefll of Heaven. The 

lno.1 that wretched mm has wanton! 
has risen to the Almighty throne. The hour of retribu- 
tion hasvomc ! ' 

Four men Bali NOB at these word*. The 

bem, ' Behold your prisoner !' 

His terrible calmness carried convicti' heart. 

Sbo tried to straggle with ber dread— to address the Nu- 
bian. Id rain; her faculties were paralyzed; she sank 
senseless at his fir I. 

Liuirlev furcell i- rippled with the men who bold linn. 
■Villains!' ba shouted, 'lei nieRo; that fiend would kill 
father and daughter at one Mow !" 

The Nubian* hail laid the fainting form on a couch, and 
ku.'It IwsiuV it. He raised his <"..--, ..Uii said, in l< 
> deep pathos. ' Thou balneal, gracious God — thou bcarest! 
still mi 1 doomed to suffer!' 

'Detested monster!' exclaimed Lsngley, ' why ddkrt 
thou come hero to destroy our peace ':' 

The Nubian answered him not. He saw in the brlght- 
enin™ colour of Man's lips signs of returning life. 'Guard 
well your prisoner,' he said to the men. Then grasping 
the hind of the nUnhtor, who, during the few minutes of 
tbis dreadful scene, had been motionless with n>slciiisli- 
. lie bnde him watch over licr. ' 1 will not shock 
her In' mv presence. It maybe, I shall never see ber 
mora.' He bent down to imprint otic hiss on her yet cold 

hand, and left the room, answering not one Word to the 
fierce repr > Uia enemy. 

The Nubian had recognised the captain of the 

tin in>tsnl Lanclei- set bis fool upon the shor. 

mind was torn b« the atom of contending passions. The 

horrors of 1 1 in i-Micre, setting the seal of blood 

tn (he I mi. - OWeer of dftperate cruelty and wickedness he 

bad witnessed, was never absent from bis mind. He made 

no t 0W of vengeance, tail be prayed Heaven to make him 

the liunnii iiiilruiiu.nt nf its justice. For this end ho 

■ ed that in his labour he was gifted siili super- 

Accident, or, as it seemed to him, pro- 

wD in hit wavy two of the seamen of the 

slave-ship. These Hi ii tile guilty than their principal, 

he had . kept in the bland, in the full belief that 

at no distant time would the captain be delivered into hi. 

barjda, that their te tiumojr might be Joined to his own 
against him. It he cam* not to that Island within five 
years, ihe Nubian resolved lo wander over Iho earth in 
search of him. That time was- within three days of its 
iplisbmclit ■> hen he snw Langlry land. 

strugjlu of hi* soul ended in the ccm|0 st of the 
•t passion. A totcc within liim cried out for cyer — 
' Justice — justice ! ' M itli all haste he departed for King- 
iton. For lha event that hod arrived ho hud lung been 
prepared. LIU own testimony, eipresa and clear, was 
supported bv Unit. tqotdlv decided. Ot bit wi messes. When 
the drpoaiiioni wort lal.cn, he felt secure that no mortal 
power could depi . I of il» victim. ' This day,' be 

inied, as he left the court, ' have I built up the scaf- 
fold on which that man shall die!' 

As the ii I' Longlcy's crime became known, 

led the greatest horror and detestation. He wus 

examined u >r murder. Ii;. the advice of 

:,er» frankly 
him the; • ■ >ubian 

presji in will the samo vigi- 

lance, and th« uittiosscaBUafiptatfeuoa ibc Kill. Mary 



had never left her father since his capture. Those worda 
tilled her with hope. She believed she had the power to 
bin, and ibat belief filled her with courage. 
Chrisiian now resided in the capital- He still persc- 
ver din his business with all 1 is former repilfr 
he felt the time was at band when he should iiu I 
continue it. Mary proceeded to bis dwelling-, ami was di. 

t». She entered it nnannosi 
11= wis sundin* at n desk, apparently wrapped in pro- 
found thought, with his face shaded by bis hind. Befora 
him was 3 small miniature, which Mary instantly 1 
one ofberaalf, that, .it tha earoetl roancal 

ininibii llnistiiii in rclurn for bis con- 

tinued course of kindness and I -en es oli-r.ee during her ab- 

i;b his hand large scalding tears (1 
the glass of the miniature. He presented no other trace 
I lis large form was as riyid as if it bad btwn 
carved of stone. 

Mary seized tho moment as most favourable Id box 
The life of her father was at slake ; villi 
thought what had she to do with 'scruples? She laid her 
hand softly on the Nubian's shoulder. He atartad back 
for an instant, then gazed upon her with a look of Is- 
olde love, admiration, and n Mary, who 
knew the usual reserve of hie manner, and had prepared 
herself for opening the jntervie-. 1 and 
affected When he threw himself at her feet, and raised bis 
bands to her in an attitude of supplication. 

• Pure and beautiful being]' he said, in tones of t&O 
deepest feeling, 'bow can I ever hope foe lliy fnrgiv- 
; el how can I live, how can I die; without it P* 

Mary felt that the barrier of reserve she dreaded t .> 

encounter w»» broken down by the Nubian's action in an 
instant. Sbo addressed him with the Minplicli ., I f him > 

' My forgiveness, Christian ! Ob. you may obtain more 
I halt that! Save my father. 11 you JFOl ma* e lUjr, and 

> on -hall have my regard anil gratitude fur 1 . 

Anguish was written in every lino of his face, as bo 
replied— 'This is not my act, but God'*. I am but tin.. 

ml bo wiclda in bis hand.' 

' Christian '. Christian ! beware bow you mistake tho 
Impulse Of rerenoa for the dictate of Heaven I Vengeance- 
is not yours. Come, you have been deceived bi 
tpirits. I*ear what it is 1 ask of you — only this, that yuu 
take no part against my father. Fly! ltsavo this i 
at once. I — I, who saved your life— Christian, I speak 
not tbis boastingly, but as a claim to your gratitude— I 
beseech, I implore this of you, as tbc greatest boon that 
one creature can ask uf another !' 

He gi . if nil spirit were racked by mortal 

agony. ' This i'. torture!" he said : ' but it cannot con- 
uuer ma. Lady, if you had seen what I have 
long train of fainting captivea, the horrors of that hold, 
dark, Suffocation, filth. , 111 winch fever raged, and III" 
dead and living lay together, the massacre of that 1 
which even now turns my brain as I speak of it, you could 
no longer doubt thai the ju-tice of Heaven cries aloud for 
atonement.' He sprang to his feet, having his mind filled 
only at that instant with all the crimes he had witnessed, 
and the tense that be was the chosen agent to avenge 
them, ' lie must die !' he suid, firmly — 'die, that Ibo 
awful warning may be carried through all lands — dir, 1h.1t 
human justice maybe vindicated— die, that iiu- cry of in- 
nocent blood may be silenced— die, Ibat the oppressor orer 
all the earth may ItMfM flod nigHtb in heaven!' 

The hope of .Man fainted in ber breast as tbose awful 
worda. delivered with the vehemence aud fire of inspira- 
tion, fell upon her ear. Vet she made M ..ore to 
turn the Nubian from bis purpose. Bhi raised ber ciea 
to his, anil waited till afco MM litem mailing with tmder- 

1. tun, - the ssid, 'though I have never breathed 
my thought into mortal car, DO* hardly looked on it iny- 

• -if, yd I now know well with wlu -u h»s«n>- 
gaidcd me,. 1 have your luvc, such love as men feel for 

• chosen bride.' She taw liiin auit, and ii» on bu a 
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pase of pesal 'My hand, my faith pledged on 

the altar, shall be yours, if you consent that we 11 y to- 

I liink ! will nut a life of wedded love, my father's 

dear to you than a moment 

of Tesgeuo 

i ned from ber (bribe ipace of asi insWtiL 

iked "ti her wain Iiis face was more tranquil. 

ii" Pi c '.churned, ' worthy, not of love, 

W beautiful than my dreams. 

] thee. Never did I adore then as in this boor. 

No mortal heart can ever conccr c|> ration thou 

halt offered to my soul. To save thee from an uneasy 

.old have died — I would bat all th- 

ti.rtnn- to which man could pit BM repaid) liy OH 

lips. Vol «■•• j art now, and for ever. 

lied that I tun, I dare nut ask thv pardon.' 

II' !■•■ 1 her out on/' 

that she shrank from I ; hand. This alone 

was wanting to complete In passed from 

hi* dwelling, his strong tram (all -the ground. 

'he Jamaica 
coM. The chains clanked dismally as the sea-breeze 
io. In that ca-.- rOUg th.: I. 

nrderer Langley. 

The N'nlii.in, true, to fdja purpose, stayed to seo bis vie— 

■-. II..' had previously settled bll affairs as one who 

ws«ai> the world, giving Ills last instructions to 

i- hi Ml (ill the e» 
wos am I':- i 

-th was accomplished, No one knew whither be 
went. 

The port and gentle Many parted from her father only 
'calFold, when I. ned wholly 

.1 minister she quitted that island, 
.mages of terror, I lor 
heart was too confiding to 1 i \ . ■ long; without an 
V» boa (lino had . ' r grief, a lieutenant, poor, but 

high-minded, gained 1 n. He had previously 

uoate, but now all things prospered with him. 
o rapidly in rank : his promotion was secured by 
pitrch:. M never learn whose was the wealth that 

lm, that cleared off his inaimbranceSgiud that 
made him a happy and a prosperous man, His sweet wife, 
though igr.orsnt of the agent, suspected the source; but 
the uoogbl was too full of painful recollection to be wil- 
lingly indulged in. 

A few years since, than came reports of a deadly con- 
flict between a part, i AtVicaos in a pi-ovine.- of Nubia, 
and a band of savage slave-dealers. The Nubians were 
ma, but » heir leader i is death- wound in 

the struggle. One of those who survived him, and who, it 
. had hus confidence, took from his breast a miniature, 
nod transmitted it by a safe hand to England. It reached 
then a fond wife and mother, with a few words from 
the seaman to whose care it was consigned, telling bow he 
who wore it tell. It was the miniature she had given 
t> (he inn" >rf unite Nubian, and was now stained with 
bin heart's blood, 

If in spirit he ever hovered over earth, he must hove 
rejoiced as he saw that that picture, so dearly prized in 
life, was sometimes dimmed by Mary* tears. 



RAMBLES IN LONDON. 

'I.KOS StrSEUV. 

Toe Egyptian Hall is a handsome, pilajtered edifice, 
situated at the west end of London, in the well known 
street called Piccadilly. It has for some time held one 
wonder within its walls, namely, the Napoleon Museum. 
At present it can boast of two, the lion-king, Mr Carter, 
having placed for exhibition in the under part of the 
a horse of great size, which hccalls ■ The Mammoth Horse.' 
Indubitably the creature, which we first visited on 
to the Egyptian Hall, is of colossal dimensions, 
fully twenty hands in height, and of proportionable girth. 



It is also moat symmetrically formed , ani black 

hue, not one tint of white being perceivable upon i 
tire hide. Tlo? tail alone displeased us oo viewing tbe ani- 
mal, being sadly bare and scrubby ; a circutnsUwc* owing 
to tbe gi 

the caudal beauty of the bone, bv | 
in memorial of their \ivii>. So la 
self, Mr Carter, with whom v. 
conversation, ami - to be an 

though we eai 

its to be a 
niostdcvoted admli 
for is match to whi . he boa pu 

were a ' ereaturj would 

Hut. i - niammo'h 

borao may be, the the great 

of attraction at the I ;■ ■ ■■ Hall In the large apart- 
ments devoted to I such a qu 
of likenesses and i 

satisfied William Ilazlil n to the meat*** 

of the i of the absorbir 

sions of his singularly ■ 

wont to Consider tl n as the man of 

this age whose outward form has been I 
painted, graved, and sculptured, but w. n tti« 

whole, after serin l Hall, thai the t ^ lflm 

of Bonaparte in ust be at i lei v circu lated o* 

known world. Here we hav. 
•Iri-ils, in [Marble, bronze, oils, inks, ivory, porcelain, and 

every material, in short, which can eon 

i oo, we discover all tbe i 
dared by bim so illustrious, firm Joseph lionaparte the 
eldest, to Caroline the youngest, wifi; of the ill-fated Mural. 
Here, moreover," mblancesaod memontoesaf 

all the eminent marshals whom he i 

l«?ml eagles— Mtssena, Souk, M 

Davoust, Key, Lannes, and tbe real of that inim 
hroilierlii.el of warriors. Of all of these, Soult alone now 
remain- n of life, power, and honours. II 

dottc rose higher, leaving at his recent i 
to his posterity, and so far completing th 

N'apoleonand Alexander tbeOrcat, whose captains became 
monarch- through his victories. It is a remarkabl 
of the intell riority of these two famous 

that so many chiefs, accustomed to rul 
head great armies, and who would have stooped to none 
else, bowed before them, and were contented to pi • 
parts of subordinates. Julius CsMar seems ( 
force! Ir in Napoleon ami A lexander in this respect. Few 
or Done of Cesar's captains have left (heir names to his- 
tory. The passer ol the Rubicon acted for 

aid, seem i i 
mies and t'arraei 

after all, one cannot but feel inclined to y the 

great estbeing of the conquering three. Wi mlrrfiil U 
arc the ni-nta'l powers and roaoiircea shown In Nap- : 
SI Helena revelations— and ps, does be 

his genius to iriore advantage, appearing ;. 
equally at homo on ,il I 
or literature — the commentaries of Cn-sai 
campaigns must ever be held to evince an oi d 
lect still more eompn 

Bat we must not thus leave our lm 
which is an account of the contents of the Napoleon 
Museum, such as may incite tbe reader to n visit wl'.. 
bas an opportunity. Some of the likenesses and r i 
Napoleon may not be .. •'. (In- gresl majoritr 

undoubtedly are so. For example, about Ctnova'a sphas- 
did marhte bust of Napoleon as first consul 
the similar colossal work in marble by Chantr 
SI), there can be no doubt: the productions are bli 
rical like the artists. Many of the paintings and drawil_ 
however, are even more interesting to ordinary speetsie 
than the busts, however noble these may be as * 
art. The former often tell most attractive stories of I 
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life of Napoleon. Who can look without emotion 

Sid) representing the interview of the Princess 
Hat/.feld wiili him at Berlin in 1606, when .she CUM 
to beg the pardon of ln?r husband, of whose enactment of 
it of n spy Napoleon held in his possession incon- 
testible proofs t Supported hy Mont, the princess is 
making her appeal. As an eye-witness says — ' The 
■i sobbed convulsively, and could only repeat, ' Ah, 

ttf husband is innocent !' The emperor made no 
answer, but went to his scrutoire, and taking from ii Hie 
prince's letter, held it towards her in silence. She looked 
<t the- onfor1iiii.il,- papi r, bull into tears, aDd striking 
ber forehead with her clasped hands, exclaimed in con. 
stcnmtlon, ' Oh. \ ■ The prince had 

evidently bei he part of a spy. Napoleon, sub- 

dued by her frankness, advanced to the princess, and 
puttin ber band, said, with .-t gradouanesa 

which doubled the value of his clemency — ' Make chat 
ose you please of the paper, which is the only evidence 
against your husband; when it. no longer exists, I shall 
have no power to punish him ; ' and he pointed to the fire, 
letter was burned. The emperor had feeling! of 
and affection, whatever may be said to the 
t.rsry, and stronger perhaps than may be believed.' 
This tale is beautifully told by the artist, several whole 
length portraits being introduced. Again, wc have tine 
pictures, in oil or drawings, of Napoleon at the Champ 
do Mai, at bis Cor,ui:it'u-u, at rho Pyramids, at Fontain- 
blcau, at St Helena, and in many other historical situa- 
. each piece having its story to relate, and doing it 
well. One of the coronation pictures hi the origfpi by 
David, the celebrated painter to Napoleon, representing 
the emperor with ■ crown raised in both hands, which ho 
is about to place on the head of Josephine. This was but 
a part of David's more extended view of the coronation, 
and was executed by him that Napoleon might see it before 
its introduction there. The emperor did tee and approve 
of it ; and it was when leaving the artist's saloon a! 
inspection that he announced, with consummate delicacy, 
for the first time, the elevation of David to the peerage. 
'Monsieur le Baron David," said he with emphasis, 'je 
vous salue," and the d- 1 ring he painter and all 

around in pleased surprise, IV. Imitated thin 

Irocceding in a small way at lliliiilnu. h, when, at the 
snrjuet given to him by Provost Arbuilmot and the city, 
he announced the (location 
baronetcy, by drinking l of Sir William 

Arbuthfiut and the rest of the c ; .-. 

Beneral Bonaparte at tie- battle of the Pyramids (No. 

49 ) is another Interesting composition in the Museum. It 

strikingly to mind the famous exclamation, which, 

ttothesiis nch, made defeat impossible: 

'Soldiers, fourteen centuries loo* down on you from the 

satncaiUof these pyramids.' It places before us tbi 

lar chief himself, a eexued to disdain the aeknae*- 

snt of subjection to the power of the elements, as, 

-ven Murat rolled on the ground in agony under 

the stifling heat. h. trode ilio/sands. wrapped up in the 

same grey surro.it which h**w ore when the ice lay thick 

on the bosom .if tliejfj&urlt recalls to our eye;; the war- 

NflafuLton' of the i:gyptinns, and re- 

minds us of the i-ehuM which Napoleon gave to him, when 

10 -looking veteran, had allowed 

tb and -li.dit 6gure of his 

superior, as well as to neglect, orders given. Bonaparte 

sent for him and thus addressed him, ' Monsieur Kleber, ' 

you are a tall and very line man. Monsieur Kleber. You ' 

are one head taller than I am ; Ono more act of disobedi- | 

lonsicui Kleber, and the difference will disappear- 
Alias!' 

Napoleon Museum, as might be expected, is rich 
in portraits- and busts of Josephine. She is represented 
in nomberless situations — as a crowned empress, and a 
sreneTjl's wife, at the Tuileries, and at Maltnaison. All 
these pieces are interesting, or at least were felt to be so 
by us : for we have ever looked on this celebrated woman 
as not less gifted by nature in her way than her husband, 



the latter, a tall 
himself to sneer at th 



and as having scarcely yet had justice done to her in his- 
tory. In on cr the eminent artist Isabey, we 
find Josephine standing at a table in the hall or the palace 
a< Maltnaison, selecting flowers; and we are reminded of 
the melancholy peril »1 which she spent there after her 
cruel divorce. Wc recollect what is told of her when 
she heard of the fall of the emperor In 181 I. Though 
Alexander ol iiid all the. allied leaders, -. 
her in her retirement, and endeavoured to console her by 
their attentions, she brooded, fatally for her healll . 
the reverses oven of him who bad cast her off. She peti- 
tioned to bo allowed to join him in his exile, but the boon 
could not be granted, and soon afterwards she died ' i 
hearted, the last words on her lips being ' Hen 
Cid— moil Achille!' showing her expiring thought 
with her fallen and banished hero. 

' Austria's pale flower,' Maria Louisa, is also represented* 
to us abundantly in the Napoleon Museum. One beauti- 
ful marble bust of her by Beafo is here, with a tine whole 
length portrait in state' costume, after Gerard. Bui a 
deeper interest hangs around the various likenesses ol the 
son of Maria Louisa, the boy of Napoleon, at whose birth 
an hundred i, union .pealed fori Ii a note of rejoicing, re- 
nthusinstically by one of the greatest nations 
of (he earth. Poor youth ! with the fall of his sire, the 
grandeur of his position expired, and he spent his life 
almost ns a state- prisoner. Here we find him in bis 
favourite hussar costume, as Duke of Reichstadt, and 
may note the combination in b In of the (all ness of person 
Irian family with the broad square tivnt of 
Napoleon. There is something most melancholy la Che 
looks as in the history of this boy. It is said that he 
never forgot the lofty elevation of his earlv day*, child as 
he was when east down from it. One of the An 
archdukes, his maternal uncle, showed to him once a 
small portrait or medallion, and asked if he knew who 
it was. I C'est moi,' said the boy proudly, ' quand Petals 
Roi de Rome'— 'It is I, when I was King of Rome,' 
the title given to him by bis father. According to the 
leota of his governor, though kind to the few whom 
ho trusted, he preserved a haughty reserve to the world 
Hy; his whole thoughts dwelt secret) - oa Prance, 
whither, as he grew up, he nourished warm hopes of being 
recalled. Afraid of beiug found unprepared, he went 
through a.course of studies, chiefly military, of almost 
iinii.-ir.illeled severity, and had little pleasure, savo at the 
head of bis regiment, or in following out the mimic war- 
fare of the chase. His restless spirit wore out a weak 
body, and he died young — before Edward Irving, who 
had ventured to prophesy that he was to be the tenth horn 
of tho beast, or some such thing, and was to found a sove- 
reignty far greater than that of his father. 

So much for theyouog Napoleon. He has led us again 
away so far that we have scarcely space left to notice the 
other members of the court and camp of Bonaparte. It 
would be wrong, however, not to mention one fine portrait 
of Madame Merc, by Gerard— of the mother of Napoleon 
— destined to see the full of her son from his high estate. 
A blooming countenance this aged womnn preserved when 
her locks wore like snow; and nintt affect ingly, v. 
member, does Lady K. .-'. \\ ortlM dtstoribe a visit i 
in bc-r last days, when the venerable lady was found lying 
in her chamber, surrounded by portraitures of her crowned 
sons, Joseph of Spain, Louis of Holland, Jerome of W o.t- 
phalia, her son-in-law Murat of Naples, and the star of 
all, the imperial Napoleon. What feelings of mingled 
pride and sorrow must have filled the breast of that aped 
mother of monarebs.' Turn we again to Murat and Ids 
queen Carolin* Bonaparte, of whom the museum contains 

various memorials, Again do we feel our interest awak- 
ened by Le Ikou Sabreur, the ' first, cavalry officer 
world," as Napoleon called him, and whose dashing gal- 
lantry made even the rude Cossacks gaze on him with ad- 
miration. Ney is hero too, the ' bravest of the brsve,' 
with the rest of the martial fraternity of the empire. Bol 
they must be seen to be appreciated fully, and this i» alt 
we can now say of them. Of the relics, too, in the M u- 
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remark, lhat tlic.r arc of ill Hindu, | memory brran fsensor-i. In youth, we lank back «l*h 

del innormt : ■ la of childhood. when 

.'< mod at shed, >r a moarm 

hut in. nan. Mraof 

In health arid fir 

youlhl mi tbeaged, A<-\ 



9mm tfca ••fin mrdrf »li.h i 

and essnwre tauvnai to »fc 

■ ha s h tkw tui y ii a fcafivl ' kftat at Phil- 

Bpe«-v«.'a». «a lb. I hti i 

miii n*i - 

h. K . p-rnil 

awwaa It »»a pi 

aaateva Maanim Li Colonel CouUn, the emperor'* 

■ ntir a« the* P«-r I who Kept hU •nufTlu i 

•ear* He s«i«I " i him to part 

,,.••■ 1 1 ..: Hi* »i_i.i "f it,. Nupuii .11 Museum, containing 
§dBeet'«» »f winch ii rrn a part. 

ew*nl« 

eminent cliiii i'.'n of . ulatc, mil t 

vrnwi, 

SADIUT1! AMOCtATl 

TV 1 j day *Ucb has been by m 

*Mlfcf>l through every successive generation from Hit' 
nqraaelng • •' 'illirini,' the rat 

shadow «inl flu'.' which the 

aa»l >< ;' iii.mi have pi irished; ami thus t 

i distant BRn tnd 
■amines. 1 1 cswrisa as back to the ereal n, alien 

h**> .down, 

|kf ngb the long ami tver-widenlng vista of form 
pa w I i i Lord 

Ma* \ "tit-i- 1 , Hi amidst the 

nun* of apoatacy and iln. Inn interest* and his happiness 
half l>een i to TaltM an.: 

lOa'' niaMN in thiol 

phenomeni of j- 
■empu.Ki, ind theawftil grande una of eternity— It to haft 
ao *v 

eatarveyun placency, the glorious Fabric be haa 

rM i». Haw from hia work— U to bata no taate 

fur railing to mind the long-lost but imp 
nawni BO <a«t* for 

by tho tomb of a 
nly uncluard 

■■ - .-, I i i 

piling over death, 

iimI ,1. I ave no taste 

mil upon tin' threshold of another world, 

i ihr heavenly temple. 

.uv. 
How varied, yet how soothttu urn the effects produced 

iim mind, pi ng while they please! 

fa, how 



ol the past ! 
schemes of liap- 
I .'. .ii by a sportive child 
i T ha tomb Iim don* 
iilhen, with whom we thought to 
tarn turned from ub, Hired by the 
.sua* hi i path, or dazxled 

nred aequali 

he stin£ from our a i 

..,•11 in sad ' 
ami if friends have proved false, 

I . . , i «-.i 1 1 s 

pawed in their society, and 

rated 
Should rac- 
i by e»> 

I'd bill littlcgnilllieition 
that ma- 

• tn i n* 

. how cxhihv- 
sk, Usoajh manhood, to age, 



urn. ' 
l<i 

.Hi. 







• lion. I ml mi (he 

seek, air.iil iln; trrj.'ires of m weiri- 

neas attached to a life i I 



■ 1 1 

aajai 

I oat: 

lb oaaa't on taek k-vd ooeeh. 

l»» *el Umt ' tt,», 

...aril tl,#m in nilrUi — In '■ 

».. 

. .'h.nirins? rank. 
"Ik; 
Na more a» th»v ila ami iumoi, 

Vol stilt do I Imr ilirm In my In 

I'lMMnt ia ll Ireaina irhm ll^v meat, 

, ,Vf 

sft", L. 



VII L CHEAT S.VOW SIOBM OF If! 
The mow fell during thirteen dan and n 
very lit'l- inlerniiasion.aenonnT.anii 
I. About tnc :'. 
youna; sheep fell inloa iorpid state ami 

• h and tenth 
large semtcirrViIar walls of the d-ail, in oriter ta alfnrJ 
r for tbe living; hut I he : . *m «f 

iiiingeri the 
.|iii-iiC, mvd tearing nt one. aao i tanr 

lying farm, not n surrieor of erten to be raaaal 

Livge misshapen walls of dead aui 

trate group, likewise dead, and ItUrlf fr 

met I lie eye of tbe forlorn nhepbexd and his 

upwaeda of twenty thousand sheep maintained in ihe rx- 

tenaive pastoral district of Pakdale Moor, only abom 

five were left alive. — OatU ry :■/ S ■ 

CHRYSALIS 01' BILK-W01 
II. Favaiid states that, during his roidonce as a mis- 
aionary in China, he has often seen the chrysalis ! 

worms' used as foo. I. I 

and tli. iii nt oooa streDgtheoinsj and cuuliog, aaJ 

particular] g I for delicate persons. Al 

the silk off, thev are dried in the I 

he aqueous matter. They are 111 
butter, lard, or oil, and tb, of wliifh 

that ui the best Basour. When lb 

. in this for about five 
withawooden sponii, and well stirred op from the bottom. 
Tho mandarin* and rich people mid the yolks 
a proportion of one yolk to a hundred din 
whan this is poured over it, it becomes a 
cream, and is of an exquiaile flavour. The poorer i 
■d witli, salt, pepper, and vinegar; ot, 
stripping them, cooking tbem with oil. 
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BENEFIT SOCIETIES.' 
riEir arti> 
Kxi one who hit paid tho slightest attention to the ope- 
ration of Benefit Societies among the working classes, 

must he aware that th«y have almost universally failed 
in accomplishing the object which tbej» had in view. 
Many an industrious man, actuated by a noble spirit of 
independence, has entered one or more of these societies 
during the period of youth ami of health, and has ima- 
gined that, by this exercise of self-denial, be has made 
provision for the sickness and frailty to which man is ex- 
posed, in his passage through this world. For a time, 
all seemed fair and prosperous, and the funds were more 
than sufficient to meet the demands that were made upon 
them ; but ala.« ! how often has it happened that, just at 
the season when aid was most needed, and the pressnro of 
increasing sickness, and old age was beginning to be felt, 
the society is found unable to meet its engagements, 
the rate of 1 weekly payment is reduced far below what was 
promised, and as no new members will connect themselves 
with a society in this condition of decay, wen this reduced 
scale cannot be acted upon, it becomes insolvent, and its 
siauity stock is divided among its members ! What is the 
condition, and what are the prospects now of the old 
members P 'What society would now receive ihem, and 
impose upon itself the injurious and heavy responsibility 
of making provision for them P What then remains P De- 
pendence upoa relations; parochial charity; the poor- 
house ! If there are younger members belonging to tbo 
society which has become insolvent, they will readily find 
admission into another, whose finances are in a most 
flourishing condition, and for some years they may con- 
gratulate themselves on the favourable change which has 
taken place, and that, whenever sickness attacks them, 
they are certain of receiving the benefits which have been 
guaranteed. Hut by and by the difficulties appear ; the 
machine begins to work heavily ; sickness increases with- 
out a proportionate increase in the fun ion* are 
rumoured abroad that the society is declining, and young 
and healthy persons are every year more reluctant to 
enter it, and at last decline altogether; the pecuniary 

1 1 ud a § uba*r|uem ■rticle in Uw sunn topic uv fr 
pen of ili? Re r. Professor M'Miobanl, Dunfe rmllDe. The liiich 
: Be atuiumeou of t) r, .in.l the warm ioUroat hr 

ua* ever «rlncod in the wtlfsro «,f iIih working clia***, enlillo htm 
to Ui« ovufideoce »f IbBSff. atnoog Lbem f..r whoa* ^nidaooo tho 
publication of Lis view* upon Benefit 8ocieu>a is especially in- 

..minou ntUi. tlio learned Protestor we «i- 
vlttra ditvminaftl as widely aa possible, satisfied that in giving 
Uiria sobnoitT trt are rendering a molt important aerrioe to loo 
cuniiauntty si l«rg». 



affairs are rapidly becoming more embarrassed ; there is 
a diminished rate of payment; and insolvency is the re- 
sult. Within the limits of our own observation, we could 
point to the cases of several persons who connected them- 
selves with no less than three of these societies, for the 

Sake At once of greater security and comfort ; and yet, 
when they had arrived at the age of fifty or sixty, they 
were all bankrupt. Is there do remedy for this state of 
things ? Is this melancholy circle ever to be repeated of 
hardships and disappointments in these benevolent insti- 
tuii.nis f Must our industrious population still beOOM 
the victims of scheme after scheme, which, holding oat 
large advantages, and realising them for a period, close* 
with misery and ruin? Yes, there is a way — simple and 
effective; all these evils may bo prevented by calling 
into their assistance the principles of science, and by sub- 
jecting all the rules and payments of friendly societies to 

u rigid a scrutiny as that which is employed upon the 
insurance societies which arc supported by the tniddlo 
and higher ranks of society. And we expect to be of con- 
siderable service to the great bnlk of our honest and in- 
dustrious brethren in the humble walks of life, by fur- 
nishing them with a clear and simple statement of the 
principles upon which their benefit societies should bo 
founded, and of the class of errors which has almost in- 
variably led to their destruction. What then are the prin- 
ciples on which these societies should he based P The fol- 
lowing is the answer to this most important question. 

In the formation of an Insurance Society, whose opera- 
tions are confined to granting a prescribed sum at tho 
death of a person, upon condition of certain payments 
being made during his life, there are two elements of cal- 
culation required. The first is, the rate of interest which 
money bears in our country, upon an average of years. It 
ia generally understood that, viewing matters upon • large 
scale, not more than three percent, can bo depended upon. 
More favourable investments can sometimes be obtained, 
but it is prudent not to calculate upon a larger return 
than what has now been mentioned. It is a very simple 
process to estimate the value of money laid out at three 
per cent-, compound Interest. We have thus a fixed 
quantity. The second element of calculation is the rate 
of mortality. Out of a thousand persons of the class whose 
lives are insured, how many will die every year? Nor is 
this a difficult calculation considering the numerous and 
valuable materials with which we are supplied. Sup- 
pose there were a thousand boys before ns, all ten years 
old, and the question were asked by some one. How 
long, upon an average, will these boys live? the proper 
reply would be — that will very much depend upon the 
employment which tbey shall afterwards follow, But it 
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may be laid, make them ill agricultural labourers, when friendly societies will be greater than among tbe work- 
vill .-.n« half of them be deadP la this case, one half of Ing classes in general j while another mode of reasoning 
them will lie dead 01^ ream alter this ; there will then | would lead to the conclusion that the rate of mortality 
l>e only 500 alive. Make them all miners, one half of , among; them it smaller, as they, fur the most par. 
them will be dead fil£ years after this, tM Jtm sooner | a higher, more industrious, and respectable gradr 



th;m tbe agricultural labourers. Make tbein all bakers, 
how long will they lire ? One half will be dead 10J years 
iircr this, two years sooner than the miners. Make them 
all plumbers, painters, or glaziers, one half will be dead 
•104 yean after this, three years sooner than the bakers. 
Make them all clerks, when will one half of them be dead? 
We are almost afraid to write the correct statement. 
Make them all clerks, whose feet are never damp, whose 
coat is never off, whose heaviest instrument is a quill, and 
whose fingers are never soiled by anything worse than 
ink, and only one half of them will be alive 4 14 years after 
this. Commencing our calculation, as we have done, at 
the age of ten, it thus appears that tbe value of life to a 
clerk is five years leas than that of a plumber or painter, 
eight years less than that of a baker, ten years lest than 
that of a miner, and twenty years less than that of an 
agricultural labourer- Tbis illustration is employed in 
order to show how very extensive and accurate are the 
materials of computation which modern science and re- 
search have put into our hands. Now, make a fair cnlculu- 
these two elements— the rate of interest and the 
rate of mortality — and you have a safe foundation for any 
insurance society, which contemplates merely the granting 
a certain sum upon the death of tbe person insured. 

In the formation of what is called a Benefit Society, 
(■Other element of calculation is required. We now re- 
quire three things— the rate of interest, the rate of mor- 
tality and the rate of sickness. We require the rate of 
mortality, because in all benefit societies a specified sum 
is paid at the; death of each member, in the name of 
funeral-money. We require the rate of sickness, because 
tbe chief object of the society is to supply a certain weekly 
allowance during illness. But it happens most urn 
nately that it has been found a matter of great difficulty 
to determine tbe rate of sickness. There has been until 
of late a want of information sufficiently accurate and ex- 
tensive to bring this question to* satisfactory issue. 1 1 is 
not in our power to determine the rate of sickness from 
the rate of mortality. Some persons never seem to enjoy 
good health, and yet their constitution* wear welli aged 
jwople bear an amount of sickness which would prove 
fatal at an aajHei period of life ; the indisposition which 
would keep ■ miiiT ..ra mason from [Tllfr a g kj| ordi- 
nary labour would not prevent a clerk or a compositor 
from being found at his daily employment. A man who 
is a member uf a friendly society may be expected to re- 
frain from working for a week, when under temporary 
illness, more readily than he would have done had his 
family been entirely dependent upon the produce of his 

'V for that period. This nould be the GOB, 
where there is no attempted or practised j but, 

at the same time, it is a fact which cannot be overlooked 
by any person of observation, that the amount of sickness 
in friendly societies will depend, to a certain extent, upon 
tbe conscientiousness of their members ; for if this prin- 
ciple be deficient, all the certificates of medical men and 
all the inspection of office-beorera will not prevent occa- 
sional deceit. These considerations may serve to make 
it probable that the rate of sickness among members of 



their brethren in the same rank of life who make no pro- 
vision for days of darkness and ealatnitv It »as thi 
necessary that calculations should be made from the ael 
amount of sickness which has been experienced in i 
societies; and, in fact, this has now been accomplished. 
Mr Nelson, an actuary in Leo Bed returns from 

several thousand societies, at r years' incessant 

blmav » nQ at an expense °f »bout £3000, be has giren to 

the world the result of his n searches, liis paper was 

read before the Statistical Society. March 17 

We consider this paper ns the most valuable i 

to tbe laws of sickness and mortality which has hi 

appeared. Jt In- 1 . laced the author at o;i remest 

ranks of statists, though be is but a youug man. 
proved himself the greatest benefactor to friendly *>- 
by his exposure of the errooeoai as ujmo 

which tbey are based; and though lie has met with much 
obloquy and opposition because he has bad the courage u< 

tell tbe Whole truth, and thus clashed with oppur 
isliug interests, there is Htti« rashness iu the pr> 

that, before many years go round, the members of < 
societies will look upon Francis Nelson in somewhat tht 
some lujht that all intelligent men regard Howl: 
as tbe great reformer of the Post-office. In so far as our 
influence extends we would cheer him on in his patriot* 
and benevolent work, and bid him God-speed. It is dot 
to him to make tbe statement, tbat it was tbe perusal of 
his work which first opened our eyes to the enormous evils 
and errors connected with the present machinery of fric-oJ- 
ly societies ; and we were so much startled at its disclowin* 
as to form the resolution of throwing the results of cor 
reading and investigation into a popular form, anJ 
ing them as large a circulation as possible, for the 
of the industrial classes. 

W ■ now proceed to apply the priori, 
that benefit society called tbe Odd Fellows' si 
is singled out from the other benefit societies for two tea- 
sons especially. The first is, tbe Odd Fellows - society 
Is, »e presume, the most numerous of this descrip 
the world. It has branches not only in all parts of Great 
Britain but in several of the Colonies. It has probably 
near 100,000 members in Great Britain. The ac 
there are better means of acquiring correct infoi 
regarding this society than any other. It has its weeilj 
and monthly periodicals. 1 1 sends forth it s quarterly and 
annual reports. Moreover, the publication of Mr Neisuu'i 
work has fallen like a thunderbolt into the midst nf this 
. and awakened a spirit of earnest inquiry, which, 
there is no doubt whatever, will end in great mod 
while tho Odd Fellows' society is thus scl- 
reasons above assigned, it is lobe understood that I 
marks will apply more or less to almost . 
friendly society tbat exists. What are the error* con- 
nected with the operation of these societies ? 
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The Odd Fellows' society has erred in its calculation 
of the amount of sickness experienced by its members. 
As a benefit society has sickness chiefly in view, a mistake 
here is fatal. All societies of this description have as- 
sumed a lens amount of sfc k neas among their members 
(ban is really the casr. The Highland Society published 
tables of sickness which have been much followed, but they 
■were found so far beneath the troth that they were disap- 

? roved of by a committee of the IK use of Commons, in 
S25. Mr Ansel lias since compiled a set. of tables which 
have been partially used. They were drawn up from the 
only Willed source — returns from benefit societies, but the 
period embraced was only four years ( from 1 823 to 1827), 
and included only 21,323 persons, and by consequence they 

I'bcy, how. 
of sickness than those of the Highland Society. Mr 
is returns embrace severul thousand societies, and 
he makes the amount of sickness much higher than 
either j and it should here be. mentioned that the calcu- 
lations of Mr Nelson were incidentally verified b. the 
am. "Mit of lititawM expsriflMed bf we Odd tt 
society in 1614. The returns were not indeed complete, 
hut they give the amount of sickness of nearly a quarter 
a million of members. The difference may thus be 
stated. According to (he Highland Society's tablet, a 
man. in the interval betwixt twenty and seventy years of 

age, should have 88 weeks' sickness. According to Mr 
Ansel's tables, he should have 112 weeks' sickness. Ac- 
oordfag to Mr Neisoo's tables, he should have 141 weeks' 
Mckness. This maybe pot in another form, supposing 
that ten shillings per week is the sum granted daring sick- 
ness — According to the Highland Society's tables, each 
member, upon an average, betwixt twenty and seventy 
years of age, should cost the society fur sickness- money 
£44, According to Mr Ansel's tables, he should cost the 
society £3<J. According to Mr Neison's tables, he shonld 
IB society £70, 10s. If Mr Ansel's tables be used, 
each member, during this period, receives from the so- 
ciety in sickness-money alone, £14, 10«. more than what 
can be afforded. If the Highland Society's tables be used, 
he receives £26, 10s. more than what can be afforded. 
What must be the issue if such a state of affairs bo con- 
tinued! 1 The society has no money except what it obtains 
fr>m its members. Why, every one can tell whot will 
happen. What has taken place in hundreds and thousands 
of societies before will be repeated with a disastrous same- 
ness. Those who come on first (ret their own share and 
the share of others besides, and when the infirmities of ad- 
vanced life attack the second section, they are told that the 

funds are exhausted, and that nothing remains for them. 
It is impossible to tell what are the tables used by the 
Odd Fellows' society. No one can determine whether 
as a body they employ the tables of Mr Ansel, or those of 
the Highland Society. It is to be feared that there is no 
uniformity at present among the various lodges upon this 
matter. Indeed, considering that this society i* a vast 
confederation consisting of a large number of lodges in 
Great Britain, not mentioning the Colonies, that member- 
ship in one lodge constitutes membership in another, and 
that a person can transfer himself from one lodge to an- 
other, and become entitled to all its benefits, by the pay- 
ment of a small fine of one shilling and sixpence, which is 
called clearance -money, the want of order and organisa- 
tion in it is such as would scarcely be believed by anyone 
who has not paid attention to the subject. There has 
been no king in Israel— each lodge has done that which 
was right in its own eyes, and has by far too much re- 
garded itself as an independent body. Hence, one lodge 
promised more for threepr-ncc-liolfpcnny per week, than 
another d id for fourpence— more sick-money, more funeral - 
money for the member himself, and more funeral- money 
for the wife of the member. Henee one lodge offered as 
great benefits for fourpence per week as another for six- 
pence, with the si that the member whit 
paid the larger weekly sum received three pounds more 
at the death of his win, It is tralr wonderful that these 
things should have been allowed a single year in a cou- 



fedratcd union ; but it affords us pleasure to add. that this 
evil was remedied last May. A meeting of the general 
committee was then held, at which it was resolved that 
the weekly payments in the different lodges be equalized. 
So far this is well, but it will bo seen in a iomi 

that tin-, improvement does not affect the great 
problem — Will the uniform teott of pay mutts tiutt the 
liernaniU of sickness ami mottOiMtH f 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

HENRY FIELDING. 

Tuebb are some men whose lives may be regarded rather 
as a warning and an example of the evil consequences of 
vice and imprudence, than as objects of imitation or ad- 
miration. This becomes still more the case when tie' 
persons, along with their vices and follies, possess great 
talents and some natural virtues fitted to excite our 
esteem. These remarks are especially true of the sub- 
ject ..four present memoir, whose character, like that of 
the heroes of several of bis fictions, contained such a mix- 
ture of good and bad qualities, as to render it a danger- 
ous object of imitation to those who have not sufficient 
discernment to distinguish between what is truly good 
and honourable, and what only appears so from accidental 

association . 

Henry Fielding was born on the 22d April, 1707. at 
Sbarpham Park, near Glastonbury, in Somersetshire. 
H is father was a descendant of the first Karl of Denbigh , 
ennobled by James I., and one of the constant adherents 
of his unfortunate son during the civil wars. Edmund 
Fielding had obtained tho rank of lieutcnant-c 
under Marlborough, and bad also some private fortune, 
which enabled him to give a good education to his chil- 
dren. Henry was first educated at home, and then re- 
moved to Eton School, where he met the elder Pitt, Fox, 
the first Lord Lyttelton, and some other men afterwards 
highly distinguished. When eighteen years of age, he 
left this school and studied civil law with great assiduity 
in the University of Leyden. His father, however, hav- 
ing married a second wife, and being encumbered with a 
large family, was Dot able to continue the remittances 
necessary for his support, and at the end of two years he 
was obliged to return to England, Here he took up his 
residence in London, and was soon involved in all the 
dissipation of that metropolis. His wit and humour pro- 
cured him ready access to the society of men of letters, 
bat also made him a welcome addition to society of an- 
other character. He plunged headlong into all the dis- 
sipation of the metropolis, without a monitor to warn him 
or a friend to support him, and consequently was soon 
involved in pecuniary difficulties, and obliged to turn his 
thoughts to some means of procuring the necessaries of 
life. In his own words, he had no resource but to become 
a hackney-writer or a hackney-coachman. For the drama 
he had always shown a strong predilection, and produced 
a comedy named I Love in several Masques,' which was 
published m 1727, with a dedication to his second cousin, 
the well known Lady Mary Wortle;." Montague. This 
piece met with considerable success, and was followed in 

the next two yeara by a farce and two other comedies. 
Fielding waa now regularly engaged in writing for the 
stage, but with no higher ambition than to obtain mere 
temporary approbation and the means of gratifying his 
sensual passions. His evenings were generally spent in 
, and hi » compositions hurried over in the morn- 
ings or in the hours that ought to have been devoted to 
whole scenes being sometimes written nn the paper 
in which his favourite tobacco had been wrapped up. 
In 1 730, there appeared his burlesque, Tragedy of Tra- 
I and Death of Tom Thumb the Great, 
in which many or the most striking absurdities of Dry- 
■len. ..nd some other of his predecessors, were parodied. 
In the following year be produced three farces and a play, 
which n.ei with indifferent success. In 1732, his Mock 
Doctor, burrowed from Moliere, and_ the Miser, imitated 
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i he tame author, who in his him bad been indebted 

to I'lautus, were published, and have retained possession 

Of the stwc for a longer period than most of his other 

iu. Don Qriixote iu England, beirun during his 

nee at Lcyden, followed in 173'{, with several other 

i bo the succeeding year he alto produced a 

filch was soon laid aside. He bad now been en- 

Sl on dramatic work' for six years, during which he 
i nut seventeen pieces, some of them very 

well received by ' ' il the time, and (be source of 

lerable emolument. His expenses, however, (till 
eiceeded bis income, and in 1795 be bad recourse to 
new means for supplying bis necessities. Colin 

ID*, lie ODQBM a theatre in the Haymarket, at which 

presented pieces of a political tendency. In these 

he sat i in power, especially Sir Hobert Wal- 

i> bom be had u few years before complimented as 

B'l eury and its pride,' but who bod now in- 

ntcuenl by im some place or 

r which he had asked in a poetical epistle. 

I'lu- lin.ir Mogors iVinpany of 

Comedians, and tbe first piece represented was Pasquin, 

a dramatic satire on the times, winch drew crowded 

. for fifty nighta successively. It seems to have 

ibis favourable reception rather to the novelty of 

in, and the allusions to temporary incidents, than 

: merit, since l| is now almost forgotten. Tin- fbl- 

season be produced other pieces of a similar nature ; 

iMicwaa now tired of such trifles, and 
a a.. actoaUy hissed off tbe stage. The attendance, 
!1 off to such a degree that the company, who, M 
■I to have dropped Irunu the clouds, 

ind I'ieliJ insr, who bad not yet learned 

St economy, was loft no richer than when be 
•i i' s of entertainments. Theui" 
it resull of tail .ittempt was, that Walpolc, who had 
ilied by thi." satire, resolved to prevent 
such inncysnen in future, and brought a bill into par- 
the regulation of the theatre, hi an act in 
the twelfth year of Queen Anne's reign, players had been 
classed with rogues and vagabonds, and in this they were 
treated almost as sucb. No play, prologue, epilogue, or 
MBg cuiil. I l.c produced at any theatre without being first 
led and licensed byUte Uird Chamberlain, ami tin 
Via even deprived of tbe power of licensing any 
new theatres. This measure met with much opposition, 
both rrom t&a public, who viewed it as an encroachment 
on the liberty oi'tho press, and in parliament, when the 
arguments for it were eloquently exposed by Lord Chester- 
field. The power of the minister, however, prevailed, 
and the bill was passed into a law in 1737, which thus 
forms an important epoch in tbe history of the British 
stage. 

About this time Fielding married a young lady from 
Salisbury of the name of Craddock, who, with considerable 

personal attractions, was likewise tbe possessor of £1900. 
At tbe same time he succeeded to an estate at Slower, iu 
Derbyshire, of £200 per annum, and with common pru- 
dence might have been thus independent. Ho had, with 
the purpose of reforming his life, left London, and now 
resided on bis estate in tbe country. But one folly only 
took the place of another. He endeavoured to rival or 
surpass his more wealthy neighbours, by the number and 

liveries of bis retinue, by a profuse and unbounded 
hospitality, and by a complete establishment of horses 
and hounds. The consequence might easily have been 
foreseen. I n th ree years of extravagance his means were 
wholly squandered, and he was again thrown on bis own 

■us for support. He returned to London with new 
purposes of reformation, entered the Temple as a stuilent, 
and applied closely to the law. His early habits or dissi- 
pation, however, still adhered to him, and his evenings 
were too frequently spent in taverns, and in the enjoy- 
ments of society. In due course he was called to the 
bar, and his knowledge of law enabled him to make no 
inconsiderable figure in Westminster Hall. His attention 
to his protession might even have raised him to consider- 



able eminent' < his health been destroyed by bis 

Erevious course of intemperance. He was now sUi 
y violent fits of the gout and other distempers, so that 
is was impossible to bestow that attention OB hi- 
which was necessary for success. At the aaroe time he 
bad to provide for the wants of his family by lite, 
hour, being engaged sometimes in writing for tbe stage, 
at other times with political pamphlets, and for - , 

il support of a periodical paper named 
iiampion. 
Fielding was now about to enter on a new department 
of literature, hitherto but little cultivated in the 1 
language. Tbe prose works of fiction which bad formerlr 

ed, were of tbe most inferior character, I 
respect to genius and morality. Richards. <i 

Pamela bad, however, been very I 

on this Fielding founded his own story of ' the 1 1 

idventures of Joseph Andrews,' publish 
17 U. He describes this work in the preface a. » 
mic romance, written in tbe manner of Cervantes, but it 
seems in reality to have been intended as a parody cm tbe 
Pamela of Richardson, the style, principles, and pcrsuo- 

; which were all caricatured. Though h 
to describe, not men, but manners, uot an individual, but 
the species, yet several of the characters were at i 
cognised among his acquaintance. Tbns Parson Adanu 
is supposed to have been designed for the Her. Mr 
a valued friend of Fielding, as remarkable for bis 
tlreek. his veneration for jEscbylus, bis great 1 
lence and absence of mind, ss bis fictitious rep i 
As an instance of the latter, it is related, thai 
chaplain to one of the regiments in 1- landers, one dm 
aunmi' meditaion on some passage 

of his favourite poet, he wandered from his ow n 
till be was stopped by the sentr 
enemy. He was with difficulty recalled to a 
situation, and brought before the commanding officer, who, 
struck with his extreme simplicity, allowed him t<. 1 
in safety. Parson Trullibcris said to have been in' 
for another clergyman, at one time tutor to Fi> 
This novel met with considerable in ugh in many 

respects inferior to those that followed. 
iN'ext year, Fielding produced the comedy of tb. 

[Jay, which, ootwitliatai iooi Of" (•>*- 

rick, was very short lived. 'I bad recommended 

the omission of a particular scene, as likely to displease 
the audience, but the author would not consent, remark- 
ing, that 'if the scene is not a good one, let them find 
that out.' Tbe scene was hissed, and Oarrick, much 
disconcerted, retired to the green-root 
was regaling himself with champaign and tobacco. Be 
inquired, 'What's the matter, GarrickP what axe they 
hissing now f" ' Why, the scene I begged you to retJ 
replied the actor; ' I knew it would not ii".' '<ih! bauy 
them,' replied Fielding, with perfect coolness, ' they have 
found it out, have tbcyi'' In 1713, some other pieces) of 
leas importance were written, which concluded bii c 
tionwith the stage. About tbe same time, ho also printed 
a volume of miscellanies, containing some essays and 
poems, and also a 'Journey from this World to tbe 
The latter piece was afterwards published separately. 

and was accused of irreligion, but seems to have b* 
tended by the author simply as an allegorical and s 
work. It has now lost all interest, since the allusions to 
persons and incidents which it contains have ceased to be' 
understood. The History of the Life of Jonatha 
the Great appeared about tbe same time; and may be 
regarded as tbe parent of a numerous tribe of robber ro- 
mances, which have since been composed. Though partly 
founded on tbe real adventures of a remarkable person 
who lived in London at that time, it is in great part 
fictitious, roguery in general, and not any particular 
rogue being the subject. As a picture of Ml 

unrelieved by any spark of virtue or humanity, this work 
scarcely merits even the limited popularity it obtained. 

For some years after tin- lime, no event of importance 
is noticed in the li ing. His attention seems to 
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have been principal]' directed to his profession, but the 
injuries inflicted on his constitution by dissipation, occa- 
sioned such frequent interruptions in his practice, that be 
only derived from it very precarious means of support. 
He was thus often reduced to great pecuniary straits, 
during which he doe* not seem to have been very scru- 
pulous of the means adopted to supply his immediate 
rants. Many of bis -writings show bow little he regarded 
his literary reputation, and he now appeared ready to sa- 
erifJee hi- independence, and to trust to the occasional 
IfbmEty of his friends for his support. To add to his 
afflictions, his wife, wboso health bad been gradually de- 
elining, now died, when his grief was so violent, that it 
was apprehended his reason was affected. Time, bow- 

ter, soothed his attliction, and he soon again engaged 
the political struggles of the country. In 1745, at the 
time of the rebellion, he commenced a periodical paper, 
named the ' True Patriot, - in which he laboured to arouse 
the luyalty of the people in favour of the established 
government. It displayed considerable ability, and was 
(I ist mcruished by occasional sallies of humour not unworthy 
of Sn ft or Addison, but met with so little encourage- 
ment, that it was soon discontinued. In the end of 1717, 
be began the Jacobite Journal, a similar periodical, in- 
tended to counteract the spirit of disaffection which con- 
tinued to prevail in the country after open insurrection 
had been crushed on the field of Culloden. He also pub- 
lished an answer to a pamphlet, in which Marlborough, 
(Jodolphin, and other of the men in power, were accused 
of being secret Jacobites, characterising this as a scurri- 
lous libel, destitute even of plausibility— an opinion which 
history has not confirmed. In his political writings, 
Fielding indulged in the grossest abuse of his opponents, 
and did not hesitate to stigmatize any who differed 
from the minister he supported as disloyal subjects and 
enemies to tbe constitution. It baa been said in excuse, 
that be was sincere in these accusations; but his wbolc 
character and conduct give but too much countenance to 
the belief that be was influenced by other motives. He 
never takes a large or enlightened view of the measures 
he praises or condemns, nor examines into their justice, 
but ia content to try them by the low tests of expedi- 
ency and interest. It cannot therefore seem wonderful 
that bis writings on these subjects are now wholly for- 
got ten. 

As the reward of his services. Fielding, in 1749, ob- 
tained a small pension from the government, and was also 
appointed an acting magistrate for Westminster — or a 
I rating justice, as these officials were then named, from 
tlxir supposed venality. If the accusations of his ene- 
mies may be believed, Fielding; was no exception to the 
rule ; and be himself complains that bia pension from 
the secret service money would have been much larger, 
" his 'great patron' not believed that bis judical aJtOaV 
on 'was known to all the world to be a very lucrative 
On one occasion, he bad to publish a pamphlet in 
vindication of his conduct. At the sams time, lie seems 
to have been very attentive to his duties, and ' by com- 
posing, instead of inflaming, the quarrels of porters and 
beggars,' greatly reduced bis income. He also published 
several tracts on subjects connected with the execution of 
justice and the repression of crime, one of the most in- 
:ig being an Inquiry into the Causes of the late in- 
crease of Robbers ; in which be gives his views of the con- 
stitution of the country and the condition of the lower 
classes. Among the changes on the manners of the people 
resulting from trade, he instances, " the narrowness of 
their fortune is changed into wealth; the rimpll 
their manners into craft; their frugality into luxury; 
their humility into pride ; and their subjection into equa- 
lity.' He then adds, " The philosopher and the poet rill 
think this a bad exchange ; but the politician finds many 
emoluments to compensate the moral evils introduced by 
trade' He enumerates drinking, gaming, and expensive 
amusements, as causes of the increase of criminals; and 
also pointed out the evils resulting from tbc defective re- 
gulation of the bouses of correction, which, he say*, ' were 
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not places of punishment for the idle, bet, in reality, 
schools of vice, and common sewers of nastiness an : 
case." He anticipated some modern jurists in the opi- 
nion, that frequent pardons were an encouragement to 
robbers, affirming that, though mercy may appear more 
amiable, severity is the more wholesome nrtne 
hope of pardon rendered the tbreatcnings of the ! 
fectual; and that pardons have brought many more 
to the gallows than they have saved from it. 

His next work, the novel of Tom Jones, or the It 
of* Foundling, was composed amidst much family 
tress, pecuniary embarrassments, and internal 
kinds. Vet it is confessedly his ereatest work, and that 
by which he has most chance of being Vnown to po~" 
It is distinguished for tho originality and pel 
lineation of the characters, for graphic detcri 
the high interest both of the whole and of many indi' 
scenes It is, however, disfigured by expressions and 
situations of such extreme indelicacy as to esdle the 
highest disgust, and to render it totally unfit for v 
perusal. Squire Western, it has been remarked, ad- 
dresses his daughter in terms and on subjects which would 
shock the ear of a modern waiting-maid, to say nothing of 
her mistress. Even the generosity and high sp 
the hero do not compensate for the degrading connexions 
into which he is continually falling, and Lady M. V7. 
Montague but too accurately describes him and Mr 
Booth as ' sorry scoundrels.' The estimate formed by 
this acute observer of the real tendency of Fielding's no- 
vels is also deserving of notice. ' All this tort of books have 
the same fault, which I cannot easily pardon, being very 
mischievous. They place a merit in extravagant psssJons, 
and encourage young people to hope for impossible events, 
to draw them out of the misery they chose to pltmga 
themselves into expecting legacies from unknown rela- 
tions and generous benefactors to distressed -virtue, as 
much out of nature as fairy treasures.' The moral ten- 
dency of this work seems, on the whole, of a low charac- 
ter, and by no means fitted to raise our opinions, either of 
the writer or the age in which be lived. As a picture of 
the latter, we consider the work as chiefly valuable, form- 
ing as it does a kind of land-mark to show the progress of 
society. Tom Jones has been said to represent Fielding 
himself, and Sophia Western his wife ; and it rati hardly 
be doubted that many of the incidents were taken from 
real life. The work was dedicated to Mr (afterwards 
Lord) Lyttelton, to whom Fielding seems to have been 

frequently under great obligations. In the dedication, he 
also expresses his acknowledgments for the ' princely 
benefactions' of the Duke of Bedford ; and of a third pet- 
Bon, not named, but thought to be Mr Ralph All n, 
E raised by Pope as oue who ' did good by stealth and 
lushed to find it fame.' Tom Jones was soon translated 
i in o French in an abridged form, and published: but the 

sale of it was stopped by an arrest from the council of 
state, probably on account of its supposed immoral ten- 
dency. 

yielding seems to have again married before this time, 
bat do particular account of this event remains. In 1751, 
he published his Amelia, who is also said to have been 
intended for his first wife, as Booth was for the author 
himself, lu this work, his powers of invention and fer- 
vour of imagination were evidently failing. The picture 
it presents of dissipation, ingratitude, and mi r 
excites our disgust, and it is far less attractive as a whole 
than his former novel. It was also less favourably re- 
ceived by the public; and Fielding announced lib 
ttoo to undertake no more works of a similar character! 
in a periodical in which he was again engaged. This was 
the Cerent Garden Journal, published twicea-week, which, 
> like its predecessors, contained many attacks on cotem- 
porary periodicals. He continued to manage this paper 
for ten months, when bis health compelled him to dis- 
I continue it. In 1752, he also published a tract on the 
State of the Poor, and the best means of providing for 
tl.eir wants, of amending their morals and rei 
I them useful to society. In this he i .mends 
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heme which has since be" 1 : 
cspeci. of .1 large 

ccptioii of the idl »f employment, 

Fielding's active and busy life was now drawing to * 
ml Ullimi at 0008 ;it- 
I li is already weaken Id August, 

lie ni advised to try f the Bath waters, 

amining into the circumstances of 
rFercnt murders, which had been committed in Lon- 
week, by pangs of street robbers. He then 
be Dolce of Newcastle, the prime 

Inff his attendance on business of [] 
onre. lie at first excused himself on account of disease ; 

but hi tli a second requisition. Thexntnla- 

to consult him on the means of auppi 

liberies and murders committed on the 
■ tropoli.v Ik drew up a method in writ- 
ing, which was approved of by the prr.v 0001160. and the 

Utj it into execution. Tli 

his pecuniary embirrasstri' I him to accept, 

le HUB allowed was only £600; and he 

med it so effectual ly, as in a few weeks to extirpate 

those gangs of daring- villains who had before reigned, 

: without control, in the metropolis and its vicinity. 

The necessary exertions, however, reduced him to tho 

last CBtl ' weakness, and he wa resign 

lice to his brother John, who, though bl 

reral tracts on law, and discharged 
: the peace, with lingular zeal and 
activity, till his death in 17SH. Kidding then retired to 
•lntry, and tried several remedies, among others 
-irongly recommended by Bishop 
it all without effect. As a last resource, he 
was advised to try a warm climate, and led England for 
n in the end of June, 175-1. He was now deprived 
f hb lirnl s. and his whole appearance was 
strongly marked by disease. He was with difficulty con- 
on board the ship, amidst the Inhuman jests of the 
sailors and watermen. The vessel was detained in the 
Strary winds, and afterwards remained tome 
days on the Isle of Wight, so that it was the 10th of August 
before he reached Lisbon. Here he lingered for about 
two months, having died in October, 1754, in tho 48th 
year of his age. So much was he already forgotten, that 
it is said no notice of his death is to be found in any of 
the |" li At of the tlay. 

In person Fielding was above six feet high, and of a 
remarkably strong and robust constitution, till it was 
broken np by the gout and other consequences of his dis- 

-.1 from this 

b of his history. He was at all tames remarkable 

for nil gaiety and love of pleasure ; but in his latter years, 

at least, these alternated with fits of peevishness and bad 

Hll kimlhearlodnoss frequently degenerated 

into imprudence, and bis generosity wu rted at 

■.peuse of justice. Most of his misfortunes *Bi I 
arose from bis levity of disposition, fondness for society, 
improvidence, and extravagance. These led him into 
diilioiilties, subjected him to dependence on his friends or 
public men, so as to destroy all freedom of action or 
opinion. The following remarks of oue of bis biographers 

' all perhaps that can be said for his charar 
1 In short, our author was unhappy not vicious in his Da- 
rn his understanding lively yet solid ; rich in iiivn- 
| ct a lover of real science ; an observer "I" mankind, 
•eholar of enlarged reading; a. spirited enem 
an indefatigable friend ; a satirist of vice and evil raan- 

rtiten : a j 
and instructive wit ; and a magistrate zealous for the order 
and welfare of the community which he served.' I 

extolled for his tenderness and constancy to bis wife 
be strongest affection to his children, yet this must 
be qualified by the fact that he involved both in poverty, 
and left the latter dependent on the bounty of his friends. 
1 lis whole history is indeed a warning lesson of the evils 
that rice and imprudence entail an their votaries. Not 
only did they ruin his constitotion and health, exhaust 



his for! endeavour 

affairs, his happin< -i-acter ■!• 

injured his u asm 

. and greatly diminished that 
genmr. ii won. li bia 

W'orlley Montague truly says, ; He would ha<. 

lish without and to throw n 

into the world ho - 

could have i ;thout money, or ixi' 

scribbling.' And tli- san 

us and immoral nature of ruaov portions of 
his wril lit gain then a less; 

popalarity, baa di 

Hem unrit for the perusal of s In JCofty. 

b scarce a century has elipsi 
linn, the taste and moral feeling ofthe mass ol ': 
public has far outgrown them ; and ill th**ir n 
and genius hardly secure them from 
their faults seem destined to condemn them. 



THK INFLUENCE OF FAITH 
INTELLECTUAL Cli i 

In this age, so far removed from the influence 

I inions, and among a people so en raetleal 

as we are, any allusion to a faith which contn ! 

tions twenty onirics ago, may appear I. 

pedantry of a school-boy, or at le-ast be copsidc 

unwise attempt to draw off the mind from its . 

in the real world, to wander among the vi\ 

purelv ideal. 

ilicd in the invisible has very little dire 

upon our nation. Indeed, Protestant Chi 

but slightly to any impressions from the spiri 
■ I fact era, and facts, with u 

truths as can be tested by the senses. Whan 

touched and seen and wud raoreov. 

purpose, is allowed to have a real being. A ratlr 

a sleom-boat, or a cotton -factory, or a bond and 

gage, or bank-note* at par, or coin, t!. 

thugs. A man may believe in them an 

dreamer, or a fanatic; but whosoever 

' these are thy gods, O Israel,' is stared at as a relic o( 

the stupid post. 
If we were called upon to name the one g, 

modern tiroes, the truth mo • I mars. 

we should mention' available fund 

without a rival, holding the first plnco in tht> human 

mind. Mammon and Philosophy have preached a crusade 

against nil spiritual things, and they hare well 

hunted them from the earth. There are no fairies now 

to make their homes in the flower cups, to sleep under 
the shadow of a leaf, or to revel by ra 
green sward. The good genii have been ban 
witches have all been exorcised, and the land has r>- 
wu said of Cervantes, that he ' smiled Spain's cfri 
away.' Thui Mammon and Philosophy have sneer 
of existence that unseen world, which once presented so I 
many wonders and beauties to tho imagination of man. ' 
Even the nurses have been compelled to invent new si 
wherewith to frighten the young. The infant philosopher | 
will smile in contempt at wizards and fairies, and speak, of 
a ghost as an optic:.! illusion. It will be said, perhaps, ! 
this is well : the spirits which flitted in the twili 
paganism must of course 1* banished by the be 
a, It is well; blessed be our Redeem ' 
chanting the world. But though we gra: ro still 

remains a question of dpep importance to the present age. 
Are we not in danger of forgetting that (he pi 

power of that false system which one ruled 
demonstrate the existence of a spiritual world, 
is not a falsehood, bat a solemn and en -.litf* 

The counterfeit is the representative of thegenuin 

• ftooi the Arnoricin Biblical Rssoetl 
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la the eager and praiseworthy attempt to release the mind 
from the thraldom of the ancient superstition, havo we 
not, in a measure, banished the false and the true to- , 
getbet P As the fantastic shapes of the Grecian mythology | 
melted away, have we not forgotten the substance of < 
whirl' lislorted reflection? 

In speaking of the influence of faith upon the intellect, I 
we do not propose Jo confine our remarks to tatauatioai 
faith, hut shall speak of that general belief which link* 
the soul to a spiritual world and binds it to a her> 
For our first illustration, we turn to those natioi. 
whose mental powers, with whose poetry, and eloquence, 

and excellence in (lie line arK and religious belief and 
institutions, every scholar ia familiar — the Romans and 
the Greeks. 

One 01" the most significant facts connected with the 
paganism of Or Beet and Home is, that boaatttl iis influ- 
ence the intellect of mm towered upward in more gigan- 
tic proportions than it has elsewhere reached on earth, 
with one single exception, As an intellectual being man 
wis then ' soaring in his pride of place.' In whatever 
depends limply upon the powers of the understanding, 
the Greek and Roman are accounted giants still. 

If we would be charmed with those creations of poetry, 
which hare their birthplace in the highest heaven of in- 
n, we must ascend to those former times when an 
invocation to Calliope was something more than a classic 
forniulaj when the soul of the poet was under the full 
influence of « spell whose power over the world is gone. 
If we would be moved by an eloquence which cannot die 
while human nature endures, we must sit at the feet of 
those masters who lived before the light of Christianity 
streamed over the marbles of the Acropolis; before Paul 
had explained its principles to the Athenian senate, or 
preached in the household of Cirsar. 

In power and grandeur of thought, the philosophers of 
paganism have never been surpassed by uninspired men, 
and modern art has not been able to throw over the sculp- 
tured form that matchless grace which floats round even 
the mutilated fragments which Time has spared from 

Greece. These are significant facts, and it is certainly 
worthy of serious inquiry, whether this mental excellence 
lined independently of the false religion with which 
it was cotemporary ; whether it was reached in spite of 
the adverse influences of heathenism, or whether there 
was some element in the pagan system which stimulated 
into gigantic growth and vigorous exercise the intellect of 
man P Is there any thing in Christianity which forbids, or 
even hinders the widest expansion, the loftiest achieve- 
ment of the human mind P We deem these questions of 
unspeakable importance ; for unless it can be shown that 
Christianity is superior to the ancient religion in its power 
to develop and strengthen even the intellect, how shall we 
eotttnend ttwa revelation from God, adapted to the whole 
tin tun of man? 

In order that we may more easily form on opinion in 
regard to these interesting inquiries, we shall call the 
reader's attention a moment to some oF the mare im- 
portant features of the religion of Greece and Home, not 
with the idea of imparting instruction upon these points, 
but that all our memories may be refreshed with truths 
from which we propose hereafter to draw some important 
conrlus 

us, liowover, examine these systems as they ap- 
peared in the earlier, rather than the later periods of 
these governments— as they have been represented by 
their purest and noblest men ; nor must we forget that 
in the later times of luxury and corruption, this religion 
haJ very little influence upon the public mind. In fact, a 

majority of at leant the higher cla%ses considered the whole 
as a dream of the poet or a contrivance of the priest. 
They were infidels in regard to their own pagan system. 
purest and original form, this religion presented 
me Supremo Being, Creator and Governor of 
all things; a Being of unbending justice, the rewardcr of 
the good, and swift to avenge himself upon the workers 
of iniquity : one who watched over aud interested him- 



self in the concerns of mortals , the hearer and answerer 
of prayer. The immortality of the soul was snot her article 
in this creed. Tartarus burned n ith everlasting fire for 
the wicked, and for the virtuous it provided an eternity 
of joy. Wo discover also the idea of a universal Jaw, 
emanating from the Supreme Being, clothed with hit 
authority, aud binding every intelligent creature, 1'nr 
every transgression of this law, justice demanded satisfac- 
tion — an atanemail. In addition to the One Supreme 
Being, the Greoks and Romans, as all are aware, peopled 
heaven and earth with a race of spiritual creatures ; leaser 
gods, benevolent and evil. The air, the woods, the waters, 
were all swarming with these imaginary beings ; and if 
we look at the general theory of this system, rather than 
its absurd details, we may perhaps discover that modern 
philosophy has yet to prove that its own teachings ap- 
proach nearer to the true economy of the spiritual world. 
For the 6ake of an inference to be used hereafter, will 
the reader dwell, a moment, with us upon the characters 
of some of the spiritual dwellers in that ancient world P 
That was a delicate conception of the gentle hamadryad, 
born with the opening bud, who had her home for ever 
among the branches ; whose shriek of terror sometimes 
mingled with the sound of the woodman's axo, and whose 
harmless life ended with that of the tree over whose des- 
tiny it had unceasingly watched. There was the home of 
a nymph in the shadow of every grot, and by the mosses 
of every fountain. There were spirits who guided the 
husbandman in his labours, who protected his flocks, and 
guarded them from the evil spirit's eye. There wero 
those who watched over the springing grain, to cherish 
the. tender blade, to shield it from mildew and blight, and 
to make effectual the influence of the dew, the shower, 
and the sunbeam, in bringing to maturity the ripening 
ear. The spirit of the storms was heard abroad upon the 
mountains, uprooting the forests with his mighty breath, 
and the song of the sea-nymph floated over the moonlit 
sea. Each individual was thought to hare a good and evil 
spirit to attend bim through life, and he was fortunate or 
otherwise as one or the other, for the time, obtained con- 
trol over his destiny. What a beautiful and touching 
idea was that of the Lares, the spirits of departed friends, 
watching over those whom they loved on earth ; giving 
full power to the holy and purifying belief, that the de- 
parted, the loved, are still lingering by our sides unseen, 
our spirit-guardians, attending with sleepless eye and holy 
affection all our wandering steps, or watching besido our 
pillows ! The inhabitants of the unseen world were more 
numerous than those of the visible ; and every operation of 
the natural world, from the opening of a flower to the heav- 
ing of an earthquake and the rush of the whirlwind, was 
under their supervision ; and every interest of man, from 

the protection of the sleeping infant to the planting and 
uprooting of a kingdom, was in soma sort subjected to the 
ministration of these spirits by the Supreme Governor of 
all. The Greek knew little of that ' philosophical god,' 
the ' laws of nature,' and therefore ho referred to direct 
spiritual agency the phenomena of earth and sky. 

With the fall of paganism, and the introduction of 
Christianity, these viewless beings were banished, though 
gradually, from the earth. The nymph lingered I 
the secluded fountain, and a dim belief in various spiritual 
crcatn res walking the earth and waters, is to be trace d 
through modern Europe. But they are all gono now ; 
the last gentle spirit has departed, and philosophy has 
decided that they were all but shadowy creations of tho 
poetic dream, and our faith ia narrowed down to the visible, 
tangible, profitable things. The error hat been effec- 
tually destroyed and abandoned. It remains to be seen 

nln'tlier modem philosophy, in performing this work, has 
not outran the commands of the Bible, and lost sight of 
a most important truth. 

Let us first inquire, Whence did the Greek and Roman 
derive that complicated system of which we have spoken, 
which overshadowed all society with its influence, and was 
interwoven alike with life's grandest and minutest con- 
cerns P Was it wholly an invention of human imagination, 
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or was it a distorted shadow of something real, something 
purer than itself? The lost supposition is undoubtedly 
the true one. It is wholly inconceivable that the hu- 
man mind, unaided by revelation, could have formed any 
such conceptions of a world which in tio point comes under 
the observation of the senses, and iu regard to which rea- 
son can form no definite conclusions. Imagination has no 

equal to the creation of auch a world as has been 
opened to the eye of faith, and we are compelled to search 
for a religious system embracing three worlds, in other 
regions than the imagination of man. 

We hare already spoken of some important doctrines 
which are discoverable amid the rubbish of the ancient 
mythology; a belief in One Supreme Being, in the im- 
mortality of the soul, in future reward* and punishments j 
a punishment in nro which was eternal, an everlasting 
home of happiness for the good ; in an all-embracing di- 
vine law, and the necessity of a satisfaction— anaUm 
msgression. These doctrines, as they wet. 
believed, were so strictly in accordance, in their general 
features, with the teachings of the Bible, that we eannot 
resist the idea, that both have been derived from tome 

ii origin. But what was that origin '.' Howshallwc 
trace back the corrupted stream as it flowed through 
Greeco and Home to the original well-springs whence the 
truths of the Bible were drawn t Rejecting as improbable 

•is that the ieerly Grecian, iritis derived it 
from their intercourse with the Jews, we adopt another. 
The re! tern of Greece and Home bears marks 

of a more venerable antiquity. It seems to date its be- 
i;innini."s further back than the exodus ; it appears to strike 
its roots far upward toward the beginnings of time. We 
believe this religious system had its origin in the earliest 
ions given by God to man. We refer it to the pri- 
mitive instruction vouchsafed to Adam, preserved by the 
teachings of the antediluvian patriarchs, handed across 



around him. His soul on glowing wings roac upward to 
the abode* of the goda. and there he held cortvci 
beings of unconquerable might, of majestic form, of 
matchless beau tr, of indescribable grace of motion | whose 

eloquence was irresistible in its power to awe, instruct, 
or win ; whose music could tame a fury's heart, an 
all heaven with rapture. These to the Grecian soul sure 
parts of the real creation as much as the visible 
These were the associates, of his spirit; with th 
entrancing communion. By the very necessities of th- 
mental constitution he became assimilated to bit c 
companions, in proportion to the power and rividces* of 
his faith. By the power of association be was chaci- 
their image. His actions were moulded by this b> 
the invisible; his thoughts were coloured with brightness 
i> in above He bad standards, models of thought and 
higher than himself. He lived each day amid tbt 
i. re.it i uns of his faith, and heaven came down to him in his 
dreams. WcdonotpretondthaUuchabelief could purity 
the corrupted heart, or open the way of salvation. W« 
speak only of its effect upon the intellect, and we deem it 
not eitruvagant to assert, that the Greek was intelle 
great, because of his strong living faith in the reality of 
a spiritual world — something more enduring, more 
lent than earth. From that source be derived whatever 
was excellent in bis character, whatever was great in his 
achievements. That faith enabled him to make the marble 
speak, and thecanvass breathe ; and that was the Caslaliaa 
fount where his spirit drank the inspiration of pjetry. 
He saw, it must be admitted, a dim distorted shallow, 
but it was cast from the true substance; it was 
reflection from that light so clearly revealed in lb. 
His faith raised his soul above the carnal and the earthly, 
and broughtit into habitual coniniuiii.n » iih the spiritual, 
the invisible, partially revealingthe beautiful and tl. 

We now return, a moment, to the consideration of our 






be waters of the deluge by Noah, and again preserved own age and its characteristics. Wc feel constrain 

— express the belief that it is sadly wanting io that most 
powerful of all the quickenersof the intellect, * strong 
controlling faith in the realities of the spiritual word. It 
is an era of physical rather than dpiritual life. We hear 
of an iron age, of a golden age ; this age is of the earth, 
earthy. The fires on our altars burn low, and the vision 
is dim. In Mammon's ' chambers of imagery ' the young 
men and the ancients bum incense and ador. . 
has forgotten his vocation ; be has come down from his 
heavenward soarings, and walks a ' merchant upon change." 
He has grown fat, with aldortneu, on turtle soup, and is 
busy ' in the cotton trade and sugar line.' Instead of' 
walking with Milton on the ' mount of Uod,' he writes 

sonnets to the swiftest and manufactures 'to 

order' villaneous rhymes upon political candidates. 

Could we suppose a Greek of the olden time, and a 
modern utilitarian now walking the earth in company, we 
might perhaps imagine their differing thoughts and feel- 
ings. On the banks of some stream where the Wreck 
would recognise the home of some river god, m 
of some nymph of the fountains, the modern would simply 
calculate the value of the water power. Where the Greek 
would gaze from some eminence, enraptured with the 
mingling glories of earth and sky, of ocean, mount, and 
river, the modern would consider the expediencv 
railroad, and the possibility of a successful spcoulat 
the lots of a lithographic city. While the Greek would 
listen for the voice of the hamadryad in the branching 
oak, the modem would cut it down fur a steam-boat. While 
the Greek would seek the forum that be might yield him- 
self to the fascination of eloquence or song, the modem 
would visit the exchange and start a joint stock corpora- 
tion for a factory or a bank. The Greek would mark 
the bounding animal, and study the elegant proportions 
and the graces of its attitudes, in ordar that he might 
transfer thorn to the canvass, or reproduce them in the 
marble ; the modern would estimate the value of the skits 
for leather, the flesh for food, the entrails for musical in- 
struments, the horns and hoofs for buttons and combs, 
While the Greek would expatiate upon the ' bird of Jove,' 



in the far East, with more or less minding of idolatrous 

rites, till the calling of Abraham, and finally lost, among 

the Jews, in the clearer light of the written word and the 

Mosaic economy. As the families uf the earth divided after 

the deluge, and leaving Sbinar wandered westward in 

of a home, they carried with them this primitive 

nt first a direct revelation from heaven, but gradually eer- 

rupted by the wickedness of the natural heart, and ob- 
1 from age to age, until it became that foul and 
abominable thing, which poUntod earth and disgraced 
man at the period of the Saviour's advent. 

If, then, wo have given a correct idea of the origin of 
'incipal features of doctrine whi'-h arc half hidden, 
veakd, amid the rubbish of paganism, to what 
source shall we trace a belief in those crowds of spiritual 
th which the fervid imagination of the Greeks 
had peopled their beautiful landP Was this a dream, a 
mere fiction; or may we refer this spiritual supervision 
of earthly things, this mingling of good and evil spirits in 
human affairs, to some source in the region of troth '-' Is 
this simply a corruption of some important doctrine — 
i evelaticn once made by God to man \f We have no 
doubt that the latter is true, and that in all the lesser 
■deities of the ancient world, in the good and evil spirits 
that swarmed in air, or walked the earth, we have hut a 
monstrous corruption of an original truth — one of the most 
beautiful and loterating tetrtntt Of Beriptnn — the roi- 
lii.tr.itionof aiifels. ' Are they not all ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister unto the heirs of salvat'Oti ?' Setting 
aside the absurdity of the detail* of the ancient system, 
and looking only at the general theory, we consider its cor- 
respondence to the teachings of Scripture rcraarkible and 
important. From the views here presented, we are, per- 
haps, better prepared to judge of the influence of such a 
system upon the intellectual character. 

The Greek and Roman, but more especially the Greek, 
lived and acted under an all-pervading sense of tin 
of a spiritual world. Such was the power of bis faith, 
thai the unseen was to him a verity, and his soul neccs 
sarily held communion with invisible creatures above and 
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and the swans of Venus, and Juno's more gorgeous fowl, 
the modem would shoot them ill and duff them for a 
museum. 

This may stem to partake of the spirit of caricature, 
and yet it embodies a most important truth. It shows 
that tbe prevailing spirit of our times is, to provide for the 
wants of our physical being, while the spiritual life and 
the means of promoting it ure comparatively overlooked 
and forgotten. The wants of the body, these arc the ob- 
jects of science ; these are tbe end of improvement. The 
soul is the body's slave, and its mighty energies are tasked 
by night and by day to devise means and processes, by 
which the lordly, lazy body may be swiftly transported, 
delicately clothed, sumptuously fed. The relation of 
body and soul in this age might be not unaptly repre- 
sented by Dives, for the body, faring sumptuo'usU , In 
line linen and purple, while the soul should be seen 
harnessed to his carriage, sawing his wood and cooking 
his dinner. 

{To be courludrd in nest Nnmber.) 

THE SNOW- STORM, 
nr c. a. saaoENT. 

n]y ..,ii of feds inoUvpr. slid she wai widow. 

Martin Rat and bis mother lived in a lonely cottage 
on Blackstone Flat. So lonely, indeed, was tbis cottage, 
that many days often passed without a stranger being 
seen in its neighbourhood. The nearest house to the 
Widow Ray's, and the only one besides on the fiat — which 
was a wide tract of almost uncultivated moorland — was 
half a mile distant, aod inhabited by a young shepherd 
and his wife, who lived there for the convenience of tending 
a flock of sbeep belonging to the owner of the moor. But 
lonely as was the place, Martin Ray and his mother were 
not lonely. No one who chanced to be passing over the 
desolate moor, but would have chosen to stop for a minute 
to ask a trilling question of the cheerful widow, who 
tnigh t ofteu be seen sitting at her wheel or her needlework 
at the little cottage-door. Or, if tbe widow were not to 
be seen, the stranger's attention would very possibly be 
arrested by the open-faced, curly-beaded boy who might 
be seen sometimes reading out of a tattered book, some- 
tunes playing with a little brown terrier, his own pro- 
perty, or at others, digging with might and main the 
little strip of garden-ground that separated tbe cottage 
from the moor. More than one traveller who had hap- 

Sned to pass that way had solicited the guidance of little 
artin to the edge of the flat, or to the nearest by-road, 
that he might indulge his curiosity, and at the same time 
his benevolence: the former, by inducing the boy to talk 
of his mother and himself; the latter, by offering a small 
gratuity for the service. 

Yes; the mother of Martin Bay was a poor widow. 
The stroke that had many years before taken from tbe 
young wife and infant child a kind husband and fond 
father, had deprived them also of their only earthly stay, 
and removed them from their comfortable farm to a lonely 
cottage on Blackstone Flat. ' But,' said Ellen Ray. when 
she talked of her losses and trials — ' I have never been 
forsaken ; I have never known what want means. Tbe 
Lord has promised to be a father to tbe fatherless, and a 
husband to the widow ; and I have found it 

• Hut are you not lonesome."' her friend inquired. 

' Lonesome !' was Ellen's reply ; ' oh, no ; 1 never feel 
lonesome; I have got my Bible and my boy, and always 
plenty of work. It would be a shame to feel lonesome,' 

And lonesome she was not. Many a cottage, and many 
a mansion too, might have been searched, and searched 
in vain, for a happier heart than Ellen Ray's. 

At the time when the following events took place, Mar- 
tin was ten years old. It was winter, and a cold wind blew 
across the wide, unenclosed flat. 1 1 wax on the morning 
of a Sabbath-day, and the widow had more than once 
opened her cottage-door, and looked carefully all around, 
and then, as she drew back, closed it with a feeling of 



thankfulness that she and her boy had a warm fireside 
to cheer them amidst the dresriness of the outward scene. 
She bad looked out for the third time when Martin made 
his appearance from the chamber above, warmly equipped, 
as it appeared, for some distant expedition. A rough ureal - 
coat was buttoned up to his chin, under which were tied 
the flaps of a fur cap, so as to protect his ears and face. Ho 
was drawing on bis thick worsted gloves as he entered 
the room below. 

' Welt. Martin," said his mother, and there was a slight 
shade of anxiety on her countenance as she spoke, ' I 
think it is right you should go; but I am afraid th 
a storm coming on.' 

1 Ob, mother,' the boy replied, ■ I don't care for a little 
wetting ; besides my greatcoat will keep out all the rain.' 
'Yes, but your boots wont keep out much, Martin;' 
and Ellen looked sorrowfully at the well -patched, but 
well-worn pair which he had on; "but, after all, 1 think 
you ought to go ; so here is your dinner,' and she reached 
down a little basket that hung from the ceiling ; ' and 
here are the gloves that I have knit for tbe minister, 
Hive my respects to him, and tell him that 1 hope he will 
be pleased to accept them, and that they will keep his 
hands warm through the cold weather ; and say that 1 
should hare been at the meeting only that I have not 
quite got over my poorliness, and that I am almost afraid 
to venture so far while tbe weather is so sharp- And, 
Martha, you will make haste home as soon as the after- 
noon service is over, for it soon gets dark these abort 
days." 

These various messages, accompanied by an affectionate 
farewell, having been given and received, the little fellow 
strode sturdily acrossthecheerleuwaste; audthen 
.itching his progress awhile, returned toberfu 
and reaching down an old volume from her small I 
shelf, began to read. 

The mecting-honse towards which Martin Ray was 
bending bis steps, was situated in a small tillage, about 
live miles from that part of Blackstone Flat on which the 
widow's house was built. It was a venerable old building 
that same meeting-house, and larger than might have 
been expected for such a smalt and scattered place It 
had been raised in limei of persecution, when dissenters 
were not permitted to meet for the worship of God in 
cities and towns, and were thus driven to distant anil ob- 
scure villages, where they would be safer from the cruel 
and unjust law. And when at length better times came, 
tbe old meeting-house, which had been to many ssa taber- 
nacle in tbe wilderness, was not deserted. Oh, it I 
now a pleasant sight, while standing on the rising ground 
which overlooks that old meeting-bouse, to see, on a fine 
Sabbath morning, the crowds of well-dressed people flock- 
ing from every part of the country around towards the 
time-honoured sanctuary ; and to notice the variety of 
equipages called into requisition by the more distant 
worshippers, from the farmer's open cart, drawn by a rough 
uncombed and nntrimmed beavy draught-horse, to the 
gay chariot and pair, and drab liveries, of the ricb country 
■quire. 

On tbe day of which we arc writing, however, this 
animating scene was wanting. Before tbe time for ser- 
vice, a cold drizzling rain had set in, and instead of the 
numerous congregation of brighter days, a dreary array 
of pews with only here and there an occupant, presented 
itself to the view of the venerable minister as be ascended 
the pulpit to commence the accustomed devotions. The 

kind old man looked round on his diminished flock, and 
perhaps a sigh escaped him at the recollection that there 
bad been a time when gospel privileges would have been 
too highly valued to be lightly foregone because of a pass- 
ing shower. But the sigh was checked when bit eye fell 
upon the slight form of little Martin, who bad just entered 

the meeting-house, and was silently taking off hU drip- 
ping cap and coat, preparatory to taking his accustomed 
seat near the door. 

* Poor orphan,' thought tbe minister ; ' who cau tell 
but t his may be the birthday of his soul I ' 
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And when, after the morning service, the genii 
fellow delivered his mother's pre*ent mid his mother's 
menage, the good man tu moved almost to tears. ' It 
is the widow's mite,' he said: ' and th" widow's mite was 
.1, and never will be. But you must not 
stay in the cold u so to eat tout dinner to-day ; 

you most come with me, and get a good warm before the 
afternoon, and dry your coal i |0 home iu ; and 1 

want to have a little talk with you, my boy.' 

Vn>l proud was Martin to go to the I 
and Sit at the minister' ?. table, and warm himself by (be 

fire ; and more glad still was be ton into ti. 
study, and speak about bis hopes and his fears, his doabta 
. sorrow*; and ! IU heart to 

be assured that the words of (lie Messed Saviour were 
Suffer the I ■ into me, and 

forbid them not . fur of such is the kingdom of hi 

The shades of evening wan rapidly dosing in, and the 

mother once and »gnin bad opened the cottage-do 

strained bcr right through the hat-tailing; aoow, in ex- 

: m of her son's return. Hut she looked in rain; 

for so thickly was the air filled with the fast-descending 

flakes that her view was limited to a few ranis at most 
from the door. 

' t ib, dear, this is sad weather for the poor boy to 
in alone.' said the now disquieted mother to herself, as 
the piled fresh fuel upon the hearth, ready to warm Mi 
benumbed limbs at his return. 

w sod weather for a solitary wanderer — fax more 
so than the poor widow imagined. Aa sbe had through 
the day been busied in her little domestic avocations, or 
reading her favourite volume by her cheerful fireside, abe 
deed, beeii conscious that the gloom of the murn- 
l'1 broken into a small drizzling mist; and tfc 
mist had changed into a steady fall of snow ; and she hail 
been aware thai the snow hod continued to fall withouj 
inirrniissionsinceitcommenced. Hut she bad not n 
how rapidly the moor around had been covered with Itl 
wintry robe ; and how thickly this robe lay in iU da.' /line 

Cry minute added to the still increasing 
ilk. And she had not imagined it as interposing any 
serious obstacle to a bewildered traveller in his el 
to traverse the trackless waste. Still, she felt an uneasy 
sensation coming over her as miunte after minute passed 
by, and her son yet exposed to the cold and discomfort of 
the storm. 

\ ii hour had passed heavily since the mother last looked, 
or tried to look, ucross the flat, for her absent boy. She 
had stirred the fire, ami stirred it strain ; she had put on 
the kettle of cold water, and now ii boiled ; die had li|,'liieil 
ind now It was one-fourth burned away ; she 
bad tried to read, bat bi >• snow- 

eovered moor. 

• Sure he must be near at hand now,' she thought 
she once more opened ber door. The candle waa in her 
hot in :i moment she was loft in darkness. A sharp 

frosty blast hid extinguished the light, and, ut the same 
time, half covered her with large flakes of driven snow. 
'I ih, this is terrible '. ' she exclaimed ; ' to think of poor 
Martin being out in su.h weather as this— and so dark too." 

And then the thought first came to her that Martin 
might lose his way. She hastily shut the door again, and 
with almost frantic eagerness re-lighted her candle — and 
then another — and another, and placed them on the nil 
of her casement window. Such an tlhiminat ion bb 
tage walls had never before known ; three candles burning 
at once ! 

Again Helen Ray approached the door, and, open 
more carefully than before, succeeded in placing herself 
on the outside of ber cottage and closing the door behind 
ber, without disturbing the flickering lights. .She did not 
feel the chilling cold nor the falling snow. What n 
eaxes for cold or snow in comparison with the safety and 
comfort of an only child— and that mother a widow? 
mother did not; but, rapidly passing through her 
little garden enclosure, she placed her foot on the moor 
beyond it. And now she discovered how active the ele- 



leof ber 



menu had been. The low I r pita 

run led much accumulation within, but 

. leading 
Hi* drifted ben-.' ahe thought; ' it en 
it cannot be so deep all over the flat.' 

steps from Ii re she stopped, 

bands so as to screen her eyes, ah 
the surrounding gloom 

• dim haze above, and a 
few feet around ed to tN 

the lights in her window produced at thai anal 
hut her cottage and the lights were all 1 

was feartul : she felt her ut.ter In 
with difficulty, her way back again ; 
bid again and again shouted the name 
hope "f her voi 
voice in re; 

' I have but one re*. she though 

entered bcr cottage; ' but that resotir. 
for ' lie is a very present I 
she poured out broken but heart-fell 

safety of her beloved son. 

Another half-hour, and her trembling*! 
disturbed by a distant call. ' in 
tfamhold of her cottage, and bent forward 
lion whence it had appeared to proceed, 
and answered by her, and presently a di 
through the gloom. She n 

r boy. but her neighbour, the ahi, 
tern in his haud. 

' Blessings on you, dame, 
salutation ; ' though I very nearly ran agaii 
before I saw it. I never knew such a night 
anyhow.' 

• Is it so very badP' ashed the 
• You have not seen my poor boy 
shepherd?' 

• What ! ' exclaimed the man ; ' yon don" 
Martin is out such a night as this '?' 

' lie went to meet!' ming, 

home yet." 

' Mercy on him. thei fowl' 

shepherd. ' Why, dame,' be continued ; ' 
find bis way home if he is out alCOC. I 

I ran against your palings, end 
the other way.' 

a turned deadly pale. 

' But cheer up, datne, most liki 
where on the road. I should say 
parsonage when they saw what a n 

would not be the first liiu.' : 

Ellen shook her head despondingly. 
■ Why. 1 would not," com; 
turned out such a night as this, only 
poor thing, was missing, when I housed Use 
have been bunting after it these two 1, 

find it am where ' 

• And to think of poor Martin being out 
shepherd,' sobbed the afflicted widow. 

The shepherd felt the appeal. ' You 
you are right. A Christian ia worth more 
anyhow, setting aside it's yourMartin. I 
find him if I can, dame.' 

1 Bless you for your kindness. I will 
shepherd.' 

I, dame ! ' expostulated the | 
not bo denied. 

' Where is Rover?' ■ I bepberd, 

abonl to close the door behind tbera. 

' Aileep by the fire, pool leliuw.' 

' Then let us have him with ut ; bo 
than the two of us besides.' 

1 So Rover was called, and thus at 1 
mother and her good-natured eompinioti 
painfully traversed the moor to a coi 
and, as near aa they could guess, in 
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which the boy would return. Bnt the still fast falling 
•now almost blinded them, as well as covered or shut out 
all the usual landmarks, and it was only by guess that 
they could proceed. When compelled to pause for a 
moment to rest, the shepherd filled the air with his loud 
and animating shouts; but still without success. 

After upending nearly two hoars in tins Tail] search, and 
as they wero endeavouring — dispirited and hopeless — to 
retrace their last disappearing footmarks, they were roused 
by the louil harkin cof Rove rat alii tie distance from them. 

' It is he!' exclaimed the widow, and darted forward 
into the mist; 'Martin, my boy — my poor boy — where 
are you P Oh, mercy ! he is lying on the eold snow.' 

There was, indeed, a dingy wrote form stretched, ap- 

Earently senseless, there, the little dog standing by, and, 
aving called Attention to it by his barking, was now en- 
deavouring to arouse it by caresses. 

■ Poor tKin tr," said the shepherd, stooping down; but 
this is not your M irtlB, dame i it is my poor stray sheep ; ' 
saying which, he threw it upon his shoulder, while the 
feeble struggle which showed that life yet remained, told 
also of the state of weakness to which the exposure had 
reduced it. 

* Well, dame,' continued the kind-hearted man, ' I can't 
see that we Can do any moTc good. If we could. I VMM 
search all night. But there can't be a doubt t tint Martin 
has found shelter somewhere, and will come home in the 
morning safe and sound. He has more sense than a 
sheep, you know, to lie down in the snow to perish.' 

It was, indeed, too evident that the task was a hopeless 
one ; and having with difficulty found their way back to 
the cottage, tho shepherd went homeward, promising to 
call as soon as it should be light in tho morning, to seo 
whether Martin bad returned, and if not to go to the dis- 
tant village to meet him. 

The poor widowed mother was thus left alone in her 
sorrow : but a gleam of hope had beamed upon her soul. 
' Why,' thought she, ' should I despair of my ion P Did 
not Providence direct us to that poor sheep? And was 
not that as much as to say, I will take care of your boy P 
Taa ; not a hair of bis head can fall to the ground without 
my Father's permission. Besides, is it not likely to be 
as the shepherd says, that the kind minister saw what a 
night was coming on, and so kept him at the parsonage t' 

With: this consolation, then, we will leave HUM Kay, 
to see what was really become of her hoy. 

When the afternoon congregation of the Tillage meeting- 
house separated, the little boy, in obedience to his mother's 

injunctions, hastily slipped on his greatcoat, and tying 
bis cap under his chin, prepared manfully to face the 
storm. The first mile of his walk lay along the public 
road; this lie accomplished without much difficulty, 
though the snow was, in many places, more than knee 
deep. But the fledje by the roadside served as a screen 
from the wind, and prevented the accumulation of drifts. 
He soon had to lean this friendly shelter behind liim, 
and to strike across the fields, through which a rude foot- 
path conducted to the edge of the flat, at about two 
distant from his mother's cottage. Martin paused 
at the stile which led into the fields, to take breath and to 
brave himself for more strenuous exertions than had yet 
been called forth. It was a cheerles-s prospect that lay 
before him : the pathway hidden deep beneath tho surface 
of the snow ; the evening rapidly gathering in ; and the 
pitiless storm driving full in his face. But though tho 
way was long and ': ; roepeel disheartening, his heart 
was happy wifliin him, and be went on his way rejoicing. 
(raided by the well-known hedgerows, which yet ap. 
I above the surface of the snow, like rocks lifting 
their tops above the waves. little Martin at length, and 
after having twice to retrace his course, arrived at the 

borders of the flat. Here he knew he must leave behind 
It had taken him nearly two boon 
to advance thus far, and night had now set in. He was 
very much tatigued, too, by the difficulties he had already 
ith ; but still he kept on cheerily ; and, commend- 
ing himself to the protection of oil invisible yet almighty 



Friend, and with thoughts of his mother and his home, 
he pressed onward over the flat. 

One hour — two hours— more — thus passed away; hut 
still bis home was onattained. Poor child ! the trembling- 
tear drops began to mingle with the cold snow-flakes 
which beat upon his pallid cheeks; and the cold shiver gf 
despair convulsed his lips, as he sat down upon a har- 
dened drift to rest his wearied limbs. He soon rose again 
upon his legs, for he felt them already benumbed by the 
momentary inaction, and he was conscious of the ap- 
proaches of that sickening drowsiness which he had heard 
bad proved fatal to many a poor snow-bewildered tra- 
veller; and it was hard to resign himself so soon and so 
suddenly to the hand of death. No, he would make one 
effort more. Ho tried to run ; but besides the depth to 
which he sunk at every step, he found that he was not 
equal to the exertion. And where couldhe run, or where 
could he even walk ? He had lost all idea of his course, 
and knew not in which direction to turn his farther foot- 
steps. Still he staggered on, until his progress ■•■ all at 
once arrested by a hedge, into which be had nearly fallen 
before he perceived it. Martin knew that the nearest 
hedge to his mother's cottage was that which he had, aa 
he thought, left behind him two long miles. 

' It is of do Use to try any more,' he said, in the agony 
of his disappointment, and tho warm tears gushed fast 
from his eyes. ' Ood help my poor mother, and comfort 
her, and take mc to heaven;' and then he laid himself 
down to die. 

\ few minutes more, and the sleep of death would have 
sealed bis eyes for ever: but help was near. He bad but 
just suuk upon the snow when he became conscious of a 
sniffing noise near him; and be raised his bead to listen. 
At that moment the cold nose of a dog was thrust into 
his face, and a low growl from the animal was beard. 
Then a rough -looking head was thrust from what appeared 
to be a large snow-drift, at the foot of which the boy had 
lain down, and a voice was heard calling the dog away. 

' Help, help!" cried Martin, in the loudest voice he 
could command ; and at the cry, the man sprang forward, 
and in a moment held the boy in bis arms. In another 
moment Martin was breathing the warm atmosphere of a 
gipsy's travelling cart. 

' It was a lucky thing for you that I put my cart up 
here, young master,* said the tripsy, as be sat little Mar- 
tin down upon a heap of rags beside the stove, in which a 
bright tire was burning. But the poor boy had no power 
to answer, lor tho sudden change from cold to beat was 

too much for his strength : he had faiuted. 

* Get some snow, Jem, and rub him with it,' said a 
female, who was hushing a child to sleop in her arms. 
' Poor boy,' she continued, as she laid down her own child 
to give her attention to the stranger, 'you had nearly 
caught a cold death of it.' 

The application recommended by tho woman was effec- 
tual in restoring tho wanderer to his senses , and he was 
soon sleeping comfortably and safely on the coarse bed 
which the gipsies kindly made up for him. 

Two days had passed by and Ellen bad beard no tidings 
of her boy. The shepherd, according to his pronm 
started early on the day after the storm to the village in 
search of him. Hut he returned after several hours, and 
declared that tho fields beyond tho flat were quite im- 
passable. The snow had continued falling through the 
whole of the night, and was drifted, in many places, tothe 
depth of ten or twelve feet abov e the surface of the ground, 
and be had been compelled to return. 

' Did you see no footmarks?' asked tho disconsolate 
mother. 

"No ; our own footmarks are quite covered.' 

' God help my poor boy,' prayed Ellen ; ' but, shepherd,' 
she continued, eagerly, ' how is the poor sheep that wo 
found last night? ' 

■ Veil enough this morning, dame. I nursed her op 
when I got home ; and now she is as brisk as any of the 
flock.' 

* And why should I despair about poor Martin f ' said the 
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widow ; ' surely Qod would Uke care of him too. 1 know 
ho «tn in it, and I believe he has done it, blessed be hi* 
mine ! But if In- ha* thought fit to Uke him to himself, 
I will try to say, ' The Lord gave, and the Lord has taken 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord." 

HOW it was not an easy matter for Ellen Hay tossy this, 
or to think it. Onee before in her life, she had been called 
to the severest trial that, as an affectionate wife, she had 
thought could belaid upon her; but when the hour ar- 
kod she for the last time hold the cold clammy 
hand of her dying husband between her own, she Ml that 
all had been done that human skill ami kindness could 
devise : the acknowledged the supreme right of ber hea- 
venly Father to Uke away — since it pleased him — the 
of her eyes; and she felt resigned to his will. 
: lift >ho had also sat by the cot of her orphan 
child, iind, with tli!- full expectation that every laboured 
breath would be his last, she had been enabled to say, 
I In- will be done.' But it seemed harder now. l'h,u. 

"i expected, and prepared herself for the bereave- 
ment ; now, it was sudden, unexpected, and fearful. To 
think of her tender buy sinking through weariness in the 
I. liter nigfat air, and finding an un pi tying grate in I 
mow wreath— it wot dreadful. Yet she did try to say, 

my vs i II, but thine be done.' 
It was the I the second day. The shepherd 

bad not forsaken his neighbour in her distress ; ho had 
made afresh attempt, and with bettor success. By avoid- 
ing the snow-drifts, and thus making a circuit of several 
miles, lie had boen able, though with great difficulty and 
risk, to reach the village; and he had just returned to 

report Uis progress. 

■ But I cannot hear anything of the poor boy,' be said, 
' only that the minister saw him leave the chapel before 
he could get to speak to him again ; and the woman that 
lives at the half-way house is pretty sure she saw him go 
across the fields ; but it was getting dark, and she cannot 
be certain that it was be. But the minister came back 
with me as far as Mr Hill's farm, and be is going to get 
some men there to look about over the flat, and other 
places, to see if they can light upon him.' 

' The minister! May God reward him for his kindness 
to a poor widow ; and you, too, shepherd: but, oh, if he 

should be found, and brought home 1 stiff and cold ' 

she stopped, for she felt that she was beginning to rebel 
against her Father's will, and her Father's proridi 

' And now, can I do anything else for you, da me f ' con- 
tinued the shepherd. ' I don't like to give it up while 
there is any hope left. 1 can't feel quite easy about the 
poor boy.' 

A loud shout from the flat interrupted the mournful 
conference. The shepherd ran to the door ; the mother 
fell back fainting in her chair. In another minute the 
arms of her living son were around her neck, and his warm 
tears and kisses soon r mt ared her to consciousness. She 
looked around on the assembled group with a bewildered 
gaze. There was the white-haired minister, and bis rus- 
tic attendants ; and a little apart from tbem stood the 
rough gipsy attended by his faithful dog ; and it was hard 
to say which of them all seemed most affected or best 
pleased with the scene. But the mother's eye rested not 
Ions; on these ; but, clasping her boy to her heart, sin- 
sobbed, in the ecstacy of her gladness, ' This my son was 
dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and is found.' 

A few words will explain the cause of Martin's length- 
ened absence. The poor little fellow had, in his wander- | 

ings of that terrible night, traversed this whole length of 
the flat, a distance, in a straight line, of mure than six 
miles, to say nothing of the doublings aud windings that 
be bad probably made in his perplexing uncertainty. In 
the morning after his rescue by the gipsy, he discovered 
that he was four miles from home, stiff with fatigue, and 
the way blocked up by snow. The gipsies were kind to 
him ; aud on the following day, the man had yielded to 
Martin's anxiety to return home, and assisted him on the 
way, and thus fell in with the minister and his friends. 
It Was a heart-touching sermon that the kind old man 



preached In the old meeting-house on the Moata 
Sabbath ; and this was the text—' The onl | 
mother, and she was a widow.' 

RAMBLES IN I 

sTrronon. 

log this interesting establishment on a perries* 
occasion, a promise was made that the • 
resumed ; and still conceiving it to be w ichsd- 

ditional consideration, we now fulfil that engssetam 
Few objects, among the multitudes placed before the 
spectator in the institution, are likely, if we m: 
from our own impressions, to arrest his attention 
cibly as a series of casts taken from the walls of the 
prisons in the Towcrof Londou. and representing too m. 
seriptlooa placed there by unhappy captives inotfi- 
The history of these casta is rather singular. Tbe keanen 
of the Tower, and other parties «!. 
intereat in the matter, bad recklessly allowed these af- 

meiuorisls to become buried in whifwaah iU 
platter, ao that many were altogether nnd 
ami the majority nearly illegible. A private lad 
Wilson, urged by an enthusiasm which does her honrur, 
i to rescue these relies from oblivion ere it heeatat 
too late, and was tbe i > do so, in coos*. 

of the great lira which destroyed pmrt 
Tower buildings some years ago. She asked I 
Uined permission to wash and cleanse the walla cm whir* 
the inscriptions were placed, and tbe result or her labours 
is to be found in the pretty numerous range of rails u 
which wo have alluded, Thus we have pre*' 
genuine historical autographs of Jane Grey, of thi 
leys who were involved in her sad fate, and c» 
prisoners whose names are recorded in our ruuntry'i an- 
nals. To these we shall now advert indi vidu 
One of the principal state-prison roon 

gated in tbe Beaochamp Tower, a structure in the | 
mid-part of the western side of (he fortalice, or Ui«i 
highest up the river. It derived its common name from 
Thomas Ueauehamp, Earl of Wars d there to 

early as 1397 ; but sometimes it has been also calk 

n Tower, from the Cobbans imprisoned by Queen 
Mary for sharing in the Wy at conspiracy. On the dreary 
walls of this prison-chamber, then, are to be discovered 
the principal records, executed by their own hands, of 
many eminent state-captives of English histor;,. 
cruelly deprived of books and every similar solace, were 
glad to beguile their solitary hours by inch rude cat 

as a rusty nail, or some implement of the kind, per 
tbem to make. Some, as Mist Wilson's cos 
ft memorials of their faith ; others reo 
names and dates of confinement; some have breathed j 
forth sentiments of piety and resignation; others hare 

shown a repiniug spirit ; while another class, and these 
seemingly of prouder souls, have passed their lonely mo- 
ments in sculpturing coaU-of-arms and family i 
sauces. The most prominent of all the gravii 
Beauchamp Tower is one of the latter description. 1 1 is a 
large and rather wel 1 executed piece of sculpture, by John 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, eldest son of John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, whose ambitious attempt, to 
set aside the succession of tbe direct Tudor lino in favour 
of Lady Jane Grey, wedded tu his son Lord Guildford 
Dudley, brought himself to the scaffold, and Ins wbule 

house to destruction. The carving represents the family 
cognisance of the bear and ragged stall", with the badge 
of a lion ; the name of (he sculptor in the spelling of the 
age; and, around the whole, a border formed of oak 
sprigs, roses, and two other kinds of flowers not easily 
recognisable. Tbe following inscription completes th« 
piece : — 

• Y<w UiBt uimo beasts do wel behold and se, 

Mar ileuo- «iib cas* wherefore he-re made Uicy l*e, 

With bonlere *ke whorin 

them naniea who list to sun-bo lliu giuaiul 

The imperfect or illegible portion of the sculpture may 
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naturally be filled up with ' there may be found,' battbe 
greater difficulty remains of discovering the emblems of 
the names of the graver*! four brethren. Tbey were called 
Ambrose, Robert. UuilJford, and Henry. It has been 
conjectured that the roses are significative of the name of 
Ambrose, and that the sprig* of oak, in Latin rotor, in- 
dicate the Dame of Robert. Tho remaining parts, how- 
ever, arc mysterious, and most be left as a puzzle for the 
curious. Tbo author of this remarkable device did not 
perish on the scaffold like bis father, but his fate was little 
happier. Hei died a prisoner in the Tower. 

Another cast from the walls of the Beaucbamp prison- 
chamber is even more interesting than tho above, and 
chiefly from its extreme simplicity. The word LANE 
constitutes the whole inscription. The high and pure 
character of Lady Jane Grey, her learning and accom- 
plishments, so rare in a female of that age, and her melan- 
choly fate, have thrown a lasting charm over all connected 
with her name. It has been doubted whether this me- 
morial of her imprisonment could be of ber own handi- 
work ; bqt, while no single good argument can be ad- 
vanced against its authenticity, many reasons might be 
adduced on the other side. Jane was kept a close prisoner 
in the Tower for several months, and nothing was more 
natural than that she should have imitated the example.-, 
set before her by others in the same sad predicament. 
Does the single word ' Jane" indicate that she could not 
quite forget her ' high blood's royalty' even in her fall? 
There was another inscription placed by her on the Tower 
walla, if we may trust to a statement in Fox's Book of 
Martyrs :— 

' Son olienn pules bnrnini iu«i ohtinicre possum : 
3ora bud tcrna raihi, eras erit ills tlbi.' 

Which may be thus Englished in spirit ! 

1 Bold tin-* Dot *afa from any mortal sorrow ; 
My fate to-day may be thina own tn-niorrow.' 

But this inscription is not to be found among the casts 
from the Tower walls ; and, indeed, is said to have been 
long obliterated. 

Another interesting cast is taken from the stone over 
the fire-place, being the work of Philip Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, eldest son of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
who was beheaded in 1572, for aspiring to the hand of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Though only thirty years of age 
when first imprisoned, and newly married, the Earl of 
Arundel bore a tedious confinement of ten years with ex- 
emplary patience, notwithstanding that Queen Elizabeth 
endeavoured, again and again, to bend him front his reli- 
gious faith, at one time by severity, denying him the 
sight of his wife, and his yet unseen infant son ; and, at 
another time, by fair promises, offering him liberty, and 
the restoration of all his titles and estates, in the event of 
his compliance with her will. The pious nobleman pre- 
ferred the prison-house, where he left these records of his 
feelings : 

' Quanto plus arUirtiODit pro Christo in hoc serolo, lanlo plus 
gloria com carina to fuiaro, 

Gloria ot honor* rum nrrffllirll Pomine, 
la roemoria curna Grit Justus 
Sic 'it poccall causa vine in opprobrium eat, ita eaontra.pru ChffStO 
. rinrala sualiuere, maxima gloria est. Arnndell Msy 
M. 1 

Thus in English ; 

' The (resin the affliction bam tor Christ In this world, Iht 
greater tho glory wiili Christ in that Ui come. 

With (lory and bunoar Uioo hist orowned him Lord. 
ml mil bo in eternal remembrance. 
As to tiesr bundafo fur "ins is disgraceful, w, on the other hand, 
ot rapuvit; for Christ i» the bi(lioet | 

The title of Earl of Arundel has lately been revived in 
the Howard family, being in reality inalienable, parlia- 



• In proof of the timeout service don«- hv the lady already ad- 
verted lo, in cleaiieioe; ajjd taking caalet o* thee* irjao ripln-i; - it 
I that lUjie.t.in hi. History of the Tow 
l»i Chs Arundel earringa as ' plastered over and invisible. 
Sot so now. 



ment having adjudged it in the time of Henry VI. to be 
a local dignity, dependent on the possession of Arundel 
Castle; and the same Philip, mentioned above, notwith- 
standing the forfeiture, by Ins father, 0< the Dukedom of 
Norfolk, was summoned to Westminster among the other 
peers in right of his mother, the heiress of the ancient 
Earls of Arundel. 

Several casts from the Beauchamp Tower present the 
name of Charles Bailly, a young man who seems to hare 
auffcrc.l An bii idbennoe to UK OMM Of Mary of Scot- 
land. He appears to have been a cultivated scholar, writ- 
ing in Latin, French, and Italian, as well u in English. 
One piece of sculpture runs thus : 

•I. h. B. 

1571,. !i- I"- VpnlK 
Win men enulit rirctimwpeclly to oe whnl n > uninr 

betels- Uiry Of* lake in haaiil ; 10 beware 

whose company they nao ; and, above al thing*, to whom thov 

miii. ••.— Charles MsJlly.' 

This language may be held to bint at treachery suf- 
fered by the unfortunate captive, and several other short 
sentences point In something like the same conclusion. 
As for example, * Be frend to .one. Be enemy lo none.' 
But he showed a resigned spirit at other times, as ■fan 
be noted down the words — ' The most unhappy man in 
the world is. he that isnotpacient in adversities; for men 
are not killed with the adversities User have ; but With y 
impaciemv which they suffer.' A letter from BailK. 
entreating a lenient consideration of his case, exists amuug 
the Burleigh papers, and that statesman seem, t,i Imr 
procured his pardon. At least there is no further record 
of his confinement, 

Not so fortunate was another individual whom these 
casta commemorate in the following brief terms : • 1570. 
IJHON STORK, DOCTOR.' Tbia Dr Store, or Story, 
was a follower of the profession of tho civil law, and a 
warm adherent of the Catholic faith, for which be was 
greatly favoured by Queen Mary, whose cruelties he is 
said to have encouraged. Having fled to Antwerp, be 
was there entrapped, brought to England, and condemned 
under Elizabeth. At the age of seventy, he suffered a 
most barbarous death, being hanged at Tyburn, cut down 
quickly, and disembowelled ere the life had left his body. 

While many prisoners have left records, indicating 
the serious nature of their reflections in that prison-house 
from which few escaped with life in those days of stern 
severity, some few appear not to have forgotten the things 
dear to them in this world. Such was Thomas Willm- 
gar, a man of whom the subjoined inscription is the 
sad record. A bleeding heart is rudely sculptured, with 
the initials T. W. on one side, and on the other P. A., 
the first letters probably of the name of his wife or mis- 
tress, since they are accompanied by the words ' Thomas 
Willyngar, goldsmithe — My hart is yours tel dethe." And 
thai be looked forward ortly to that release from his dur- 
ance is further indicated by a figure of death, with a dart 
in the left hand, and an hour-glaa in tho right. An- 
other unknown party has carved some lines in strong 
capitals, that point to the darker doings of the prison- 

hOH : 

Ttioma* Mitifh which lielho here alone. 
That fayne wold from lieu* begun, 
]!•, lOYtaN MaOBjH Tut trwtsa «J* 
Tryotl, yet of my Uberlio denied. 

1481. Thobus Mraan. 

It may be here observed by the way, that we need not 
wonder at Thomas Mi&gb varying in this short space the 
.spelling of bis patronymic, since Shakspeare himself, in 
signing the single document of his will, gives us three 
different forms of his own name. The spread of print lug 
alone terminated such caprices or inconsistencies. In 
Thomas Abel, chaplain to Catherine of Arragon, and who 
was executed for supporting her cause against the wish of 
Henry VIII., has left his name in a pun. Below the 
word ■ Thomas' is a bell fairly graven, with the letter A 
thereon, thus showing, though Richard II. doubted it, 
' that sick men can play nicely with their names' — tar 
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certainly, the man who lay at th» eighth Henry's mercy 
roold not but feci ' well nigh sick unto death.' 

But we must leave these interriting records of espti- 

oursclves I 

readen know them to be preserved — ami when' 
Other inscription, however, placed on the chimney-piece 
of a room in the Tower by a uoble Scottish lad)-, and of 
been taken, may be it ; • 
|oo. 1 j ■ - 1 the twenty daie of June to th 
of our Lord • thousand.; fit. 

was the right honorable Countrs of Lc nnox Grace COCJ- 
mettf.de prvsom-r to tbys lodgynge fur the marrcagc of 
her sonne my Lord Henry Darnle and the Queue of Scot- 
land. Here is their names that do wayte upon her noble 
Orace in thyi place — M. BUS*. HusteV. M Jane Baily, 
M. BUS*. Cbaml Bobert Partington, Edward 

Cuflin. Anno Domini 1566.' A good deal of pride aeemi 
to lurk here, an if ber noble Grace o( Lennox »l- 
clevaled than depressed by having incurred the jealousy 
of Queen Elizabeth. 




ACCIDENTS IN WELLS, 
Oca nalire country is so happily situated at respects 
facilities for obtaining pure water, that wells are rarely 
sunk to any great depth ; and consequently • class of 
accidents comparatively common in many other lands is 
scarcely known among us. We allude lo tho failing In of 
the aides of shafts or bores upon workmen, either during 
the process of excavation, or while the necessary repairs 
in such cases are in progress. Two very remarkable in- 
stances of the kind occurred in France within these few 
years. In the one case, Dufavel, one of the labourers 
employed in forming a well near Lyons, had descended to 
the bottom of the shaft, which had been carried to a 
depth of sixty-two feet, when several of the side supports 
gave way at once, and a large mass of sand fell down upon 
him. Fortunately, the broken supports sunk in such a 

manner as u< form an arch a short way aboTe his bead, 
and lo sustain the superincumbent sand, otherwise he 
must have been smothered immediately. Tho mass 
covered bim to the extent of about fifteen feet in depth. 
Dufavel bad his basket with bim, suspended by a strung 
rope, and the first thing which his terrified comrades 
above did, in their ignoraucc of his position, was to attempt 
to pull bim up by force. The captive saw that lb< 
shaking the supports overhead, and, with great presence 
of miml, he cut the rope, thus giving the earliest indica- 
tion that he was in I if-.-. The hole formed by tho rope 
was of the greater we to him afterwards, as well in ad- 
mitting air, as ultimately in allowing nourishment lo be 
transmitted to him. Strange to say, it was also singularly 
iblo in I'l.TmUung the passage of a fly, the com- 
panionship of which gave him much comfort, be afterwards 
declared, and by tin buizing or stillness of which be 

CtoM distinguish night from day. As may be supposed, 
the unfortunate' man was not permitted to remain in bis 

dark abode without e\crti»ns lor his rescue. The autho- 
rities of Lyons, on learning what had occurred, I 
body uf military miners to the spot, who, under the guid- 
ance of experienced officers, began to form an excavation, 
with the view of reaching him by a subterranean passage. 
Hut, though they worked night and day. a week elapsed 
ere they got down to the level of the bottom of the well, 
and long before this period, tbe situation of Dufavel had 
become truly appalling. At first he had had a vacant 
space around him seven bet in height, but, by the third 
day, the sand had so accumulated, that ho was pressed 




down on bis back against the bottom of the well. 

■ ' 
his right leg doubled back beneath bin. and fck left ej- 
tended, with the foot squeezed aronsqr th# wood-weft. 
Things became now nearly sta t iona r y, and. supported by 
(Irons: broths and wine through the rope hoU. as well as 
receiving air from a forge-bellows, the poor fellow kept up 
hi« spirit! tnoat courag- 

to bis wife through these who descended to serai: I 
Meanwhile, from tbe shifting nature of the seal, by wades 
the work of a day was often undone in a moment, thirteen 
days elapsed ere tbe miners came within twelve inches of 
Dufavel, and, 1, that tre 

more passed n. Finally, however, 

on the fifteenth day. they pot behind his shoulders, and 
were able lo drag him, shooting for joy, ittto the trans- 
verse tunnel, and thence to the light of day. Great care 
wag of course tak- and he sooo recovered per- 

fectly from the effect* of bis confinement. It may I* 
added, that, ever partial to strong excitement, oar French 
neighbours bad ' Dufavel in the Well' on tbe Stagr- 

., and strong inducements were held out ui Dufavrl 
to undertake Lis own part, but be 
serious to burlesque his sufferings, though be published s 
Lion of his durance, and thereby turned it la tin 
account. 

The other ease of this kind to which we adverted was 
that of Etienne BIHard, who was boried i in March, \'. 
in a well, one hundred and twenty feet d eep , sat 
tbe department of tbe tndre. Again was tbe 
here preserved by the formation of an arch, about 
feet above his head, and which saved bitn from tbe over- 
msss above, twenty feet in thickness. BUlard's 
voice was distinctly beard in answers to tho calls made. 
' I am a lost man. ' but 1 suffer no pain, and I 

breathe freely.' As the well was an old one, ar. 
under repair, it was resolved to lift the stones of ll> 
one by one, and attempt to relieve the prisoner, ■* 
could thus be safely tried, by taking off the sopwr. 
bent materials. This work went on inceasai i 
slowly, under competent directions, and on the u. 
of the third day, the workmen had raised the side-stones, 
and also reached within six feet of the captive. Extreme 

caution now became necessary, as the dislodgem 
tbe large stones above Billard might crush or tu 
him in an instant. On the night of the third day, while 
the labourers were working with the utmost cai 
were shocked at tbe change which came over the captive. 
No nourishment could be got to him as to Dufavel, and 
his strength, physical and moral, gave way. He became 
delirious, and shouted, wept, and laughed by turns, send- 
ing a shudder through all that beard bitn. A surgeon on 
the spot hurried on tbe operations, saying that the sufferer 
could live but a few hours in that state. Thus impelled, 
the workmen moved more quirkly. but slopitigly, towards 
Millard's head, and, alter three days and three nights of 
incessant toil, they Id -rated his bead, and soon afterwards 
lied bim entirely, liillard recovered his senses 
speedily, and, with care, nourishment, and sleep, soon vat 
restored to his usual health. 

These two eases may serve as an ini to the 

similar one which has just occurred in Scotland, and of 
which tl).- Fallowing short account has be 
a separate sheet, by one of the northern journals : 

About ten o'clock on the foreno 
December, 1845, the whole community of Forfar were 
thrown into a slate of extreme excitement by a report 
that William Brown and William M'Leisb, two labourers, 
had been suffocated while employed in repairing a well on 
the property of James Barclay, Esq., writer, situated a 
short distance south from the town. Hundreds of : 
Mn seen hurrying from all quarters towards tbe scene 
of the catastrophe, manifesting tbe greatest possible 
anxiety for the safety of the unfortunate men. The well, 
b about 01 feet deep, is in the centre of a small 
area to the back uf the dwelling-house, and close upon a 
stone wall, forming the boundary or enclosure of the pro- 
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pertjr. It wis noon ascertained that both of the men were 
alive, though closely wedged into the well by part of the 
rubbish, the wooden work st the top of the veil hnidg 
fallen down. This had been occasioned by part of the 
boxing haviug given way. M'Leish was said to be upper- 
most ; his body was quite free, excepting his feel and 
ancles, which were entangled among the beams of wood ; 
and Brown was enclosed a small way down from him, and 
vn forced into a sort of stooping posture, though qui (5 
uninjured. Hundreds of people in the town were soon 
engaged in cutting a Urge trench into the garden leading 
to the well ; and about midday, when these operations 
were suspended, information was sent to the Procurator 
Fiscal, who immediately proceeded to the spot. The 
stonework at the side of the well, and the staircase lead- 
ing from the road to the area, were taken down, so as to 
remove the pressure from the top of the well. The 
people continued to work in the trench all day, and in the 
evening, by the light of torches, when it was proposed to 
dig another pit about six feet distant from the well, so as 
toget out Brown, the lowest down- When it was proposed 
M t lie outset to M'Leish to take him out, he magnani- 
mously replied that, were the beam cut through which 
entangled his feet, the rubbish and wood would be sure 
to fall and suffocate Brown, and he would therefore remain 
in that position, although it was for a day. until they had 
digged down and taken out Brown. Brown was rather 
downcast during this day, aud his comrade M'Leish did 
what he could to encourage and support him. Upwards 
of fifty of the townsmen generously volunteered their 
services to work during the night. 

■ On the following day (Thursday) the men continued to 
dig in the pit by turns. A small gas-pipe was inserted 
through the rubbish to Brown, aud soup and stimulating 
I iuuurs were conveyed down to him through the pipe. A 
smalt hand-saw was also conveyed down this aperture, 
and he cut through a beam of wood which was lying across 
his breast, and thus got himself relieved. Throughout 
Thursday Brown's spirits continued to rally, while those 
"/ M'Leish, from the pain of his injuries, fell somewhat. 
Brown, in his turn, encouraged him. Throughout this 
day Mr Sheriff Koberston, Provost Potter, and the other 
burgh authorities, remained upon the spot, stimulating 
the men in their humane exertions; and to do them justice, 
they really wrought nobly. It was fondly antici|ntrd 
thruuirltout the day, that the men would be extricated from 
tle-ir periloussituations by the afternoon. Afternoon came, 
and still they had to penetrate farther down, until they 
got as low down as Brown. By ten o'clock at night the 
Workmen reached the necessary depth, but they now be- 
came apprebeusive of danger from the boxing giving way 
and the rubbish falling down, aud fears were also ex- 
pressed for the dwelling-house giving way, since its 
foundation was somewhat endangered by the process of 
digging. At tUlCtaga Of the proceedings, it would bo 

unpardonable not to notice the noble-minded and gallant 
conduct of M r Alexander Grant, coal-merchant. lie 
bad continued to work night and day since the accident 
occurred, and now, when every person was shrinking bock 
from venturing farther than they had done, ho bold I y 
volunteered to go down and peril his life to relieve the 

men, tatting that his fellow -workmen would work with 
him by turns. They, however, shrunk back from the 
bold and perilous enterprise. By this time a consultation 
was held by the -sheriff, the clergymen of the town, and 
the workmen, when ii was resolved in the meantime to 
suspend operations, to send expresses to Dundee and 
Ola 111 mis. for Mean Leslie snd Blackadder, engineers. 
During the night the men were engaged in supporting 
the lower part of the building. By four o'clock on Friday 
morning Mr Leslie arrived from Dundee. Mr Blackadder 
was from home. Mr Leslie, on surveying the spot, ap- 
peared to have his fears regarding the success of the 
operations. lie immediately gave orders to send to 
Arbroath, with all expedition, for iron screws to pierce 
the partition between tbe well and the pit. The principal 
difficulty lav in the nature of tbe soil. Had it been of 



clay consistency, and not of sand, It would have been 
far safer and more easily cut through. We understand 
■>as also apprehensive of the building 
giving way, and gave orders to get strong trees to support 
it. Meantime, the community were in an awful ferment 
— work having been almost suspended, and all waiting 
with breathless suspense for the issue. 

After the house had been sufficiently propped up, and 
the new descent rendered perfectly safe, agreeably to Mr 
Leslie's instructions, the workmen, after much trouble, 
were enabled to communicate freely with Brown, who was 
at a depth of about forty feet, by means of a tunnel 
between the two eicavations; but being so closely wedged 
in by the fallen rubbish, he was unable to avail himself of 
tli.i» means of escape. At this critical juncture, bis 
brother boldly passed through the tunnel, and at the risk 
Of being precipiiated to the bottom of the * .11. be, by the 
aid of a crowbar, succeeded in disentangling him from his 
perilous situation. By four o'clock Brown bad cleared 
the excavation, and was conveyed to an apartment in Mr 
Barclay's house, where he was duly attended to. Great 
anxiety was now manifested for the extrication of his un- 
fortunate companion, M'Leish ; he was, wo believe, made 
aware by Brown himself of his happy escape. During the 
remainder of Saturday and the whole of Sunday, the 
workmen were incessant in their labours. M'Leiel 
Found to be about three feet above this tunnel, which was 
on a level with the bead and shoulders of Brown before be 
was lifted out ; but at one time, in attempting to cut the 
beams so as to enable him to change his position, it was 
found that the whole rubbish in the well slipped down, 
taking him along with it, so much so as to enable the 
workman at the tunnel to shake hands with him. Ropes 
were fastened round his body for the purpose of support- 
ing him in the event of the mass of rubbish giving way. 
About twelve o'clock noon on Sunday, Mr Grant, who had 
never deserted his post, came to the surface, and ex- 
pressed an opinion that if the poor sufferer was not already 
dead, he was on the eve of dissolution, upon which it was 
deemed imprudent to risk life in such a hopeless case, so 
that the work was suspended. Although stunned by the 
descent, however, the tinkling of a small bell, with which 
he had been furnished, was again faintly heard, and the 
work of deliverance was renewed with untiring activity. 

Immediately after Brown's release, Mr Leslie put 
everything in proper order for the extrication of M'Leish, 
and having every confidence in tbe exertions of Mr If rant. 
he left for Dundee; but wo are sorry to say that, owing 
to the above circumstances, an express was sent to Dun- 
dee, on Sunday evening, for Mr Leslie's immediate at- 
tendance at Forfar, and that gentleman instantly obeyed 
the summons. Mr Leslie arrived at half-past five, and it 
was determined to make another attempt to save the un- 
fortunate man M'Leish, by beginning at the top of the 
well, aod to renew the boxing of it all the way down t,> 
where he was; it having been ascertained that M'Leish 
was still alive ; hut notwithstanding all the exertions that 
were made to save him, poor M'Leish died on Monday in 
his horrid prison ; from which his body was only exhumed 
011 Friday the 19th, thus having been nine days altoge- 
ther under ground. 

f . rd Panmuro most generously gave ten pounds to be 
divided betwixt the families of M'Leish and Brown, re- 
questing the latter at the same time not to undertake any 
work till fully recovered, and permitted to do so by his 
medical attendants, and promising also to take care of his 
fqrther employment and mainton. 1 

On Sabbath ( the Mtb ) t ho usual services were not per- 
formed in any of the churches of the burgh, the time being 
spent in prayer and thanksgiving by the different religious 
bodies. 

It is only justice to all concerned to state, that the ar- 
rangements of the authorities were excellent, and the 
business-like orders of our talented harbour-engineer, Mr 
Leslie, and his assistants from Dundee, were executed 
by the various tradesmen with a bearty enthusiasm w hich 
does them lasting honour. 
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THE POET'S CALLING. 
The true poet, to seize on the full advantages sod to 
reap the full revard of hi?, glorious vocation, nml 

bis time. It la not enough that lie 
can gracefully dally nidi the flowers and the breezes by 
the wayside j that he can led and make felt the. glories 
of nature, and WW i lays the beams of sun, and 

iniKiii, tad stars. These the genuine |*>et nust and will 
recognize in all their beauty, and appropriate ihcin js 
costly material in building the house of his fame. 11 • 
will fashion them into a rainbow that shall span the 
weeping vale of earth, and make it radiant with i!j" buea 
of heaven, even wbea darkest with storms. Bui tliis is 
not enough. Man is the grand work of natm 
of God ; and it is in man, and his destinies and stru 
that the poet must find his noblest I heme. "II. 
vocation of the poet unquestionably is to auim.i 
human rare in their progress from barbaj * irluo 

and great ne*- Qe U appointed bi Proridanca to 
to generous exertion, and to console in distress. 
U nothing so fall of the elements of poetry as the fortunes, 
and aspirations, and achievements of the vast bcanM 
Its endeavours to escape from the senwial fata 
the intellectual life; it* errors, ils failures, its sorrows, 
and its crimes, all are prolific of poetic sod dramatic 
matter of tho mi it. To guide and en- 

courage humanity in its arduoas but ever onward career; 
to atsi&t it to tread down despotism and oppression ; to 
give effect to the tears and groans of the suffering ; to 
Ernmpel abroad wrong in all its shapes; to rbisn 
the fainting aool thegjorioui luipeaof a still bjgner tx- 
• — these are and have ever been the godlike tasks 
of the true poet, and therefore has be been styled a prc- 
pliei and a priest. — Eclectic Ren 

THE LKNGTU OF THE YEAR. 

The length of a year was fixed by Julius Caesar at 305 
days and six hours, which is about eleven minutes and a 
fifth more than the true solar year, amounting in l.'m 
years to one entire day, SDd a small fraction over. At 
the time of the Council of Nice, in the year 325, it was. 
found that the vernal equinox had changed from the 25th 

to tbe 21»t. of March, anil there it was fixed by the ('• 
hut in LS82 it had receded to the litis. To bring it back. 
therefore, Pom Gregory decreed that ten days should he 
taken out of the month of October, 1582 ; and that what 
would otherwise bavc been called the 10th should be called 
tin' .!0th. It was, moreover, decreed that, to prevent the 
accumulation of the same error in future, three days should 
be abated in every 400 years, by restoring leap years to 
common years at the eud of three successive centuries. 
and making lean year again at the close of every fourth 
century. In other words the ve.ir 1600 should be leap 
year as usual, but 17(10, 1800, and 1000, the first three 
successive centuries, slthough their numbers arc divisible 
by 4, should be common years, allowing February hot 28 
days ; while lie' \i MM 2000, being at tho close of the fourth 
century, should be leap year ; and thus in every subse- 
quent 400 years. This correction leaves bat a small error, 
amounting to leas than a day and a half in 5000 years. As 
different European nations then commenced the year at 
different periods, some on tho, 1st of Jonuury. some on 
the 25th of March, and others on the 25th of December, 
Pope Gregory, in order to produce uniformity, adopted 
the Roman method, and decreed that the year should 
commence on the 1 st of January. Catholic nations and 
Catholic writers immediately adopted these regulations of 
tho Pope, but they were for a long time rejected by Pro- 
testants. The Scots, who from time immemorial com- 
1 the year on the 25th of March, adopted tbe 
Gregorian style in lot'!', but the English held out against 
these regulations for more than 150 years ; during which 
time all their historians retained the old style in their 
dates. In 1751, the English Parliament enacted thst the 
year should commence on the 1st of January, and that the 
3d of September of tbat year should be called the 1 4th. 
thereby striking out eleven days., which the English calen- 
dar then required to reduce it to the Gregorian. 




THERMOMETERS IN BCHOOL-lfcCiOstg. 

A thermometer should be kept in every school 
and bung on the coolest The proper tempers- 

ture should be determined by unchangeable laws 
• liable feelings or caprice of any individual 
out a thermometer— if tbe I ituated to 
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RISK 

How beautiful tbe scene! pen cannot paint, n 
that has not seen imagine, the splendour of this morn. 
On one side, piles of rich crimson clouds re, 

bed of brilliant purph- , OH the Other, the sky, r»f the mo»! 
delicate blue that ever canopied tbe beavenss, is shaded 
with a delicate pink : while splendid arches, in form — 
heaven's own radiant bow, but glowing with a \ i ■. 
tint, seem to encircle esrtb and sky, Two lovely stars, 
though rendered paler by the glare around, *hi 

diamonds in the azure sky, From yonder mead- . 
mist ascends, veiling, not concealing, the radiant 
if earth offered ber morning incense to her Maker 
the penile robin puns fortfi a strain, so swi 
as though the beauty of the scene gladdened hi 
heart, and bade him sing his matin hymn iii loudi 
Look where you may on Nature's face, the hand] of 
Creator is easily descried; seen mid the glories of 
breaking morn, visible when the shades ti 
earth and sky : and seeu, ah! clearly seen, amid Ihe 
dour of tbe storm, when the thunder's roar proclai 

power; and tbe lightning's Hash, tbat comes we know 
, lighting for a moment earth and heaven, 
then flies u, know not whither, speaks in plain language 
an Almighty Maker. 
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BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 

SECOND All J 

There is another error connected with tho Odd Fel- 
lows' society, and witb almost every other benefit society 
of it » class. No provision is made for the diversity of age 
at which members join it. It will be seen EnUBedi&tely 

that this is not true to the very letter ; but it will be 
manifest, at the same time, that the provision actually 
made is an absolute mockery. Onr statement is there- 
fore substantially and fatally correct, that, in the most of 

the benefit societies of the working classes, no provision is 
made for the different ages at which admission to the 
privileges of membership is gained. There is, indeed, a 
period beyond which no person is permitted to enter the 
society; and in many, if not most of the societies, the 
limit is forty years. As a general rale, it may be affirm- 
ed, that all persons between 10 and 10 are admitted upon 
condition of paying the same amount weekly, with this 
exception only, that tlic more advanced candidates for 
membership are required to pay a little, more initiation- 
money than those who enter at an earlier period. These 
articles are written for the benefit of those in the humbler 
walks of life, who hare had few to assist them in their 
honourable efforts to secure independence daring sickness 
and old age, and who have been allowed from generation 
to generation to perpetuate their mistakes, and to reap 
the hitter fruits of disappointed expectations, when the 

evil had advanced to such a height as to admit nf no re- 

We therefore call their attention especially to this 
error, as it is one on which we anticipate more opposition 
thin the other, and which, in our opinion, will he found in 
practice tho last and most difficult to root out. But we 
beg ti> assure tbem that this is an error which is inclu- 
sively confined to themselves ; that it has no existence in 
any society supported by the middle and higher classes ; 
j-j'l ilcU any insurance office which should propose to in - 

rsons of different sj,'es npon the same yearly or 
' premiums, would not receive as much money as 
would pay the expense of its prospectuses and adi 
ments. And yet, will it be believed, that until May, \>M i, 
all persons between the ages of 13 and 35 were admitted 
into theOdd Fellows' society upon exact]) (be MOM • 

— no more initiation-money wis required — nohigher week- 
ly premiums. Such, however, was the case. At a meeting 
held in May, 1844, a small additional sum was demanded 
at 24 years, and increased according to the age. But even 
by the reformed scale, a man 35 years I only 

£1, Is. more of entrance- mom-v- than ■ lad of 18. Let 
As now make a supposition. Two persons enter the so- 
ciety, one at 18 and the other at 35, It promise* to give 



Bach of them 10s. per week during sickness, £ti at the 
i Eiial He, and £10 to his relations at his own 

death. Let it he conceded that 17 years have passed away 
— the former is now 35 and the other is 52. The one 
now 35 has paid in as much money to the society 
as the person who is 52, the entrance-money excepted, for 
which an allowance will afterwards be made. The society 
has received as large a sum in weekly payments from the 
man ot 35 as the man at 52. Which of these two is likeliest 
to become a speed) and BMYJ 1'urden BPOT the MCkt) f 

Which is most exposed to sickness P Which is most liable 
to death ? We need not go to tables of mortality and sick- 
ness to determine this question; it is not necessary to search 
the government registrations of deaths, or to consult the 
records of benefit societies. The experience and observa- 
tion of the poorest man tell as forcibly as the calculations 
of the most eminent actuaries, that there is no comparison 
betwixt the two cases. But this is not all the inequality. 
We have seen that these two paid in the same sum to the 
society at their respective ages of 35 and 52 ; but have 
thoy received the same pecuniar)' assistance during this 
period of 17 years? They have not. lu this interval, the 
younger member has had a fraction more than 15 weeks' 

sickness, and has thus obtained £7, 139.; the older 
member, within the same time, has had a fraction more 
than 27 weeks' sickness, and bos accordingly received 
£13,10s. Let us see now how the account stands. Here 
are the two members, one at 35 and the other at 52; 
and balancing receipts and payments, and making the 
fullest allowance for tho yearly value of the additional en- 
trance-money, we come to this result, that the society has 
received from the old member £3, 1 Is. 6d. less than from 
the young one, and yet it has actually to meet all tlio in- 
I liabilities of old age and infirmity. Is it probable 
— is it possible — that any society can exist long which ia 
based upon these principles ? It may, indeed, stand for u 
time, when there is a rush of young members, and the rate 
of mortality and sickness is low ; but wo to those who have 
entered it when the bloom of youth is upon their cheek, 
and who have paid up their premiums regularly for a series 
of years, expecting an honest independence in old age 
ami ajekneeil They will then find that it is bankrupt and 
penniless. How is this inequality to be tnetr Some say 
by an increased entrance-money, varying with the age at 
admission. But to a person of 30, 35, or 10, this would 
require a far larger sum than can reasonably be expected 
from the labouring classes. Wc have no ho]«e whatever 
of seeing this carried into effect upon a large scale. Of 
course, if any one chooses to pay tbo additional sum re- 
quired to meet the greater risk of sickness and mortality 
at these ages, he may do so, and make his weekly pay- 
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meats as low as If he had entered at 18. But as a general 
principle, the graduation moat lie made in the weekly 

pri umi , rod if this were done upon just and sciemilic 

would be no more danger of receiving a 

i, than at 20 or 30. Anv insurance 
I 00 <>r70 as readily U at 20. The 

basard is covered by the higher rate*. 

As clir lesson respecting the different aires at admis- 
sion is the one ino&l needed by the labouring cEassca,we 
tirona of prneoUDg it in another form. It is our 

object to carry conviction home lo the understandings of 
all, and to make tin- in.it.icr so plain, that the lcaat edu- 

ofour readers, ind the least accustomed lo scientific 
in ar ihinetical calculation*, will understand it thoroughly 

i.ttle attention. Ami let no one who has received 
-ei of a liberal education imagine that we 

.. filing upon this branch of die question with an 
unnecessary minuteness. A few months ago, this would 
have been BBC Own ■ hut a somewhat large and 

comprehensive examination nl the principles of friendly 
societies baa laid open the fact, that this simple {and one 

opted to add obvious) truth is scarcely recognized 
; constitution* and that the neglect of it haa occa- 
sioned their ruin by hundreds and by thousands. And 
r our lesson in arithmetic, upon the value of initia- 
tion-money. A person who enters the Odd Fellows' so- 
il the age of 35 and 36, pays £1, is. more 
"iiey than a young man of 18. What is the 
vatne of this sum at this period of life? Itis equal 
i .1 an annual contribution of Is. (id. ; that is, it is the same 
Bo tbo Mii'n'iy whether he pays in this money upon his 
M adds Is. 9d. per year to his ordinary nre- 
i so long as lie live*. Let us look at this a littlo 
closely, and examine again whether there he either 
OT justice in acting upon these principles. Let ui tale 
tlie f illo'.i ing illustration. Suppose a soviet/ were formed 
among the working classes, which had no other object in 
view ihan to grant £10 at the decease of each member, 
nh.ili made no provision either for sickness or for funeral 
,-s at the death of a member's wife ; and let it be 
i supposed that it was a financial regulation that 
ne weekly payments should bp Dade by all con- 
wiih the society, and that the difference of age 

should be equalized by a proportionate advance in the 
Initiation-money — in this case, what is the additional 
Mini t hat should be imposed upon a man at 35 over one at 

la would require to pay at least £1 additional, in 
order to BOW the greater rlsJi of this small sum of £10 
alone. This admits of easy proof, from the yearly value 
Of iniliation-inoney whi i mentioned above. In 

older to insure this sum of £10 at death, a man at 18 
>'■■■ premium of -s. 8d. a while a man at 
35 should pay Is. id. 't'his covers the risk merely, 
without defraying the expenses of management, which of 
than Otherwise iln'. WOOld be; 
bill lbs proportion will answer our purpose sufficiently. 
'1 be difference betwixt these two sums is la. »d. Con- 

lia I'iomi a yearly | . ■ . iii.cn t into a filed amount, to 
b ■ i -i id il 35, and it will be found to be £1, being one 
shilling leu than the additional guinea demanded by the 
nviv scale. In other words, the weekly premiums being 
the name at both ages, a man at 35 should pay to u 
friendly society one |iound more initiation- money than a 
person at lb, in order merely to secure the small sum of 
death, We take up at random, from n mass of re- 
ports lying before us, the tables of a respectable insurance 
It docs not insure for small sjnris, but, reducing 
the scale, m perceive, that for a sum of £1(1 payable at 
| ilrra at 18 a yearly premium of 3s. I id. ; and 

01 Is. I Id. ; bring n difference of Is. Hid. per year. 
The rales are higher, out tho proportions nearly enrres- 

i lonvei t tiii> annual premium into initiation-money, 

and il i . i I , |> ' <i , l.eing a sixpence more than the addi- 
tional sum demanded by the new scale. According to the 
tablet oftbia insurance otliee, the weekly p.iy merits being 
still mppoaed . .i man at3o should pay£l. Is. fld. 

more ioltiatl than one at 18, <" Obtain Ihis 



inscatm. 



turn of £10, And yet with this sum of one guinea th» 

Odd Fellows* son 

not merely of those ten pounds of funeral moto 

memb of six pounds at the decease of h 1 

and the siekneas to which he is exposed. W ho ( 

be convinced thai this si ate of things is radically u 

and that, in speedily remedied, the disaase 

go beyond the possibility of cure? In order 

these opinions more- distinctly, and to make i heir power 

felt by a constant repetition, we take advanla 

t.ihle uhii-li is published io ihe quarterly RBRI 

', for January 1645. It is o 
li.ivies, actuary, and though it is with' or coat- 

ment, the general committee must have had good irasorj 
for its insertion. Vie are usidg it at present to show tl* 
absolute ruin which must come upon any aoeiefy wbi<» 
will not look this evil boldly in the face, and makes gra- 
duated scale of payments, according to the age at admis- 
sion. Upon looking at this table, we perceive tbat it 
professes to tell how much should be paid in order 
sure 10s. per week during sickness, and £5 at tho deut 
of a member. This, it will be remembered, is £11 lea 
funeral money than what ia proiuis 

According to Mr lUvies' table, a man at IS 
jlnmlil pay Hd. per week , at. 36, 7W. . that is. a pern I 
.il 30 should pay Marly 3d. per week more than a lad of 
lei, for the same benefit" or, to clear away the null I: 
fractions, he should pay exactly lOJd. per month nun 
than the younger member. Convert the difference i 
the two payments into initiation-money, an it 
amount to £tt, Ids. Ad. In other words, if a benefit a- 
ciety should adopt Mr Davies* tables as the I 

financial regulations; and if it were deemed mo 
venient or more advisable in other reape. 
weekly rates from all the members should 
would he requisite, supposing a man at 18 to 
money at admission, that one at -35 band over lo the rem- 
mittee £6, Ids. Gd. Similarly, if an uniform scale of 4d 

per week were adopted in the Odd Fellows' aot 
member entering at 35 should pay nearly £ltl rn. 
one at IS, in order tbat both psrties may be | 
an equitable footing. It is obvious that dissolution is in- 
evitable without a sweeping reform. 

We have before slated, that two amendments have beta 
made witbina year and a-balf in the constitution of this 
society. Formerly, the same entrance-money was de» 
tnanded from all members betwixt IS and 95. ' but uo» 
an additional sum is required when the person has i 
the age of 21 : he (hen pays Is. more than at IK 
the initiation-money is increased 8s. fid. ; and al 
reaches to a guinea. Thus, for example, a member st 18 
pays £), Is.; at 21, £1, L's. , at .10, il ndaj 

35, £-', '2s. There are intermediate sums betwei : 
years, which are not mentioned, as it is merely intended 
in bring out the proportional amount. Xfth re- 
commenced at the close of May, 1844. The preceding ] 
calculations and reasonings have been entirely thrown aw if. 
il I hey do nut prove I hat this alteration it perfectly in- 
adequate to accomplish the object intended. The saint 
remark applies to the resolution which takes effect in 
January, 18-18, and which insists upon all uniform scale of 
rates and benefits in oil the lodges. Both of these aiw 
useful, merely as showing that the repose of the society is 
broken up, and that it has made two steps in the right 
direction ; but they are far from rendering it a safe Invo- 
lution. The new scale proposes no graduation of weekly 
payments to correspond with the difference of age; ind 
the diversity of initiation-money is a miseral 
If it be intended as a remedy for this inherent i 
The want of this, apart from any examination of its 
is sufficient to condemn the whole system in the 
u scientific man ; and we would not risk (ice shillings of 
our money in any society based upon pi lalla- 

cious and unjust. Details are wearisome, but one of the 
scales of pay ment may be examined with adiantj.- 

Eromise is nude that, on payment of jd. | 
9 gran ted each week during sickness, £ 10 at the doalb af 
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the member himself, and £5 it that of his wife. Bv the 
valuable statistics pot forth by the society, and which in- 
clude returns from nearly a quarter of a million of mem- 
bers, it appears th.it their average age is no more tlian 32 
year?. 'I his enables us to test the stability of the society 
in a very simple and effectual manner. We have only to 
ascertain how much premium a person at this age should 
trivr, that he may realize the three benefits promised. 
He will require to pay £1, Ills. 5Jd. per year. If we re- 
duce this to weekly payments, it is equal toPJd. per week ; 
and if only 3d. is paid, the society loses annually by hiin 
Its. 2JI. If a man is younger than this, he ought, as a 
matter of course, to pay less than Sjd. per week : and if 
older, he should pay more. It is our decided conviction 
that no lower rate is safe, and that, it is foolish in any per- 
son to enter a, society whose terms are inferior to this. 
The authority of Mr NeatOn may here be quoted. Ac- 
cording to his calculation, if the new scale to commence in 
January, 1846, be acted upon and kept in operation until 
all dow upon ihe society's books he dead, the benefits 
promised to them cannot be realised, unless each rl them, 
upon an average, contribute this year to the funds of the 
institution no less a sum than Seventeen Founds. To 
make the society safe at present, even according to the 
reformed scale, it would require to have a capital of 
£4,275,181. Instead of this, it has only £700,000, being 
£50,00(1 less than what should bare been realized from 
the sums paid at admission. There is thus a deficiency 
of more than three ami a in if millions or rouaos. 

But this is not all. When it is said that z man enter- 
ine the society at 32 years of age would require to pay 
8fd. per week, in order to obtain the three benefits which 
are promised, it must be distinctly understood that this 
premium affords no provision for expenses of management, 
unless their amount be very trilling. Nothing but the 
stern necessities of truth, and an earnest desire to prevent 
the recurrence of similar evils among our friends of the 
working classes, have induced us to state the fact that, in 
many lodges of the Odd Fellows' society, a very wasteful 
expenditure has been indulged in. This lias been the case 
especially in England, though it has not been confined to 
the southern part of Great Britain. In nine lodges out 
of ten, in a particular district, one-third of the sums re- 
ceived from the members was sunk in general ex; 
in nine lodges out of ten, more money was consumed in 
general management than what was given to the sick 
members. And how were these funds spent? In silver 
watches and snuff-boxes presented to the office-bearers 
on the periodical release from their duties ; in gold and 
silver medals; in regalia, in sashes, and ribands, and 
rosettes; in silk flags and banners; in gowns of white, 
pink, purple, and scarlet. \V*c are not disposed to deny 
that tliese things are suitable enough for a Lord Mayor's 
show, or anEglintouti tournament, but that thosewhocarn 

their bread by the sweat of their brows should throw away 
their scanty means upon such fooleries is at once ludicrous 
and painful. And shame on the persons who could thus 
misspend the money which was raised for a purpose so 
sacred, and which, had it not been squandered in this 
manner, might have relieved many a sickbed, might have 
softened many a dying pillow, and delivered from addi- 
tional anguish the heart of the widow and the orphan. 
The law, therefore, of every benefit society should be, that 
if the members believe these displays to be essential to 
their interests, tnd will indulge in this profusion, it most 

be done out of their private resources, and that they will 
no longer be allowed the liberty of robbing the sick, the 
dying, and the dead. 1 1 gives us pleasure to add that the 
general committee have recently had this evil under their 
serious eonsideiation, and have passed a resolution against 
it, so that no lodge connected with them » ill ' 1 
li'iiceforth to indulge in such foolish and discreditable 
Conduct. There is, however, a number ot lodges in Ivng- 
land that disclaim the authority of any general committee, 
and repudiate all interference in their financial arrange- 
nsenti eat present in a state of secession: they 

call themselves the ' National Independent Order of Odd 



Fellows,' as opposed to the ' Manchester Unity of the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows,' which is now under- 
going the changes we li.nc beiora mentioned. 'I 
no reform as yet, so far as (re ItDOW, in the National 
Independent Order, and their lodges were generally the 
must, extravagant. And it should be observed that when 
the ' Odd Fellows' society ' is referred to without explana- 
tion, it is the Manchester Unity which is meant. 

The reasons which have induced us to select the Odd 
Fellows) 1 todftty as (fee basis of our remarks, are compli- 
ment. jry t nit rather than discreditable; and whatever be the 
constitution of the friendly societies with which any of our 
readers are connected, the strictures made will enable tbera 
to form an accurate opinion as to their stability or insecurity. 
But to avoid even the appearance of an invidious partial- 
ity, we shall mention two other lOdsttta, whole rrgufa- 
ii e now before us. Am thing more than a passing 
remark, after the fullness of the preceding discussion, 
would bo out of place. One of these is the Rechabites' 
society. It consists entirely of persons who abstain from 
all intoxicating liquors. Its object is highly benevolent, 
and, were it placed upon a safe foundation, it deserves 
ever.- encouragement ; for it not only makes a provision for 
sickness and death, bill ac'a as a salutary check upou 
I breaking the pledge of abstinence. Its terms are the lol- 
i lowing: — The iniiiation-money varies from 16 to 40, in- 
creasing from 5s. to £2, 10s, Its rates are unilorm. By 
i the weekly payment of 4d. a promise is made that Ins. 
per week will be given during sickness, and after 71) years 
of age a permanent allowance cf 5s. per week till death. 
A sum of £10 is given at the decease of cneh member, 
which is raised by an annual premium of 3s. Let ns take 
the extreme ages. One man is admitted at 40; trhsi 
should be pay every year for these benefits, making a pro- 
per allowance for bis entry-money? He should pay 
£2, 1 0s. 9d. The society is thus an annual loser by every 
member aged 40, to the amount of £1, 13s. 5d. An- 
other is admitted at 10; how much should be pay every 
yearP £1, 2s, fd. What loss does the society incur 
annually from him P Itis5s. 4d. It is of no use to pursue 
detslll further. The present members of this so- 
ciety may rest assured that, long before they arrive at the 
age of 70, it will be found to their sad experieLce that 
thev are just as certain of receiving a permanent annuity 
of £3 per week as 3s. The society, as at present con- 
tracted, is a complete delusion. It matters not who drew 
up the scale of premiums and benefits, for it is an in- 
sult to all the rules of science, and to all tbe results of 
observation ; and unless this society be agitated, and so 
agitated as to be thoroughly reorganized, much as we 
value its object, and anxious as we are to encourage it, 
we ad vise every srorMM man to abandon it. He is throw- 
ing away his money for thai which will give him no 
bread, at the season when he most nerds it. 

Tbe second is the Foresters' Society, which has a con- 
siderable organization, and has lodges in England and 
1. It underwent some modifications in October, 
1844, at least in the district where we write. It promises 
£10 at the death of each member, and £U at that of his 
wlft ; 10s. per week until the sick member has received 
£25, when it is reduced one half; and when an additional 
sum of £10 has been thus paid out, it is ultimately and per- 
manently brought down to 2s. 6d. per week. There is no 
difference of entry-money betwixt IB and 38: tbe amount 
being 12s. during this period. There is a graduation of 
weekly payments, according to age, which is doubtlesa an 
improvement upon the constitutions of the Rechabites' 
and Odd Fellows' societies ; but it has two defects, which 
we shall do no more than state. Tbe rates are too low, 
and they are unequal. They are too low for safety ; and 
even if they were safe, they are unjust to a large class of 
the members. This society is unsound, and cannot stand 
vi(& iii present regulations^ and it well becomes the 
rs and members of all friendly societies which are 
not based upon scientific principles, to remember that 
they cannot be expected henceforth to exist as long as 
they formerly did. The days of contented unthinking 
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ignorance are pacing away ; the voice of alarm is now 
'patriotic men. who bare the interests nf their 
brethren of the working classes at heart, and who have 
lanee of means for making their opinions known and 
their influence felt. A spirit of impon will .speedily be 
excited through the whole country, and ;. 

no longer connect themselves with 
societies, unless tbey hove the assurance of competent 

l that 1 1 1 • - v art upon a right foundation. I 
f«w or no young persons fain ocirty, and it the 

membership be confined to those who are at present en- 
>f ruin is not far distant. 
What then is to be doneP The first thing is to n; ike 
Urn evil known as extensively as possible among the mem- 
bers of benefit societies. The greater part of these belong 
to the working classes, who hate nut knowledge sufficient 
toexamine minute tables and algel, ilrr. No one 

is competent for this work who h I considerable 

attention It the exact sciences and who has not also at 
his disposal a large collection of facts. Lot the conductors 
of periodicals, whose object is the ] pablifi 

welfare, take up the question ; and, without filling their 
pages with columns of figures, or entering into minute de- 
tails, they might be of the most efficient lei 
industrial massesof the population, by pressing upon theft 
attention the hat, thai the present machinery of benefit 

societies is, generally l| BMMa and unjust; and 

that, unless it be edied, it will end in the dis- 

appointment and misery of hundreds of thousands, wboare 
now looking to them for aul, when the hand of disease or 
old age is laid upon them. Nor should any one take offence 
at the plain stali'ments which are necessary to expose the 
evils of the existing system, for the misery occasioned has 
been Che result not of design but of Ignorance. But ample 
materials are now at our disposal for rectifying tha errors: 
the whole system must be revised, and societies ore 
snew from their very foundation. No heed mast be paid 
lo prejudices, nor should there be any listening to i b 
that if the whole truth regarding benefit societies be told, 
and a searching exposure be made of their delects, they 
will he broken up. It admits of no question that tiny 
will and ought to be dissolved, unless they be amended, lo 

-uu the acquirements of a scieutit. 
row significant cirenmatuoc in connexion with this, thai 
although lii.OOO joined the Odd Fellows" society in 184 I 
' left it in the same year. They chose rather to 
forfeit the sums which had been already paid in than fo 
lose more, as they would certainly do, according to the 
present constitution of the society. Jiot this fact, con- 
nected with other exposures of evils, is creating great 
excitement among the various lodges, and, in our opinion, 
is preparing the way for an extensive and ben 
change. It is not, bow - Mo that benefit societies 

be broken up, though it is decidedly better thai thb 
should take place rather than that matters remain in 
their present condition. There i3 a more cscellcnl 
Lei the case of friendly societies throughout the country 
be subini ttod to a body of in en — men of such k Bowled 
they are not likely to fall into error, and of such probity 

that they will notwi'.lingly deceive ; men of high standing 
in society, and influenced by a desire for that honourable 
reputation which is dear bo every upright mind — let them 
bring all tho resources of their science and information to 
h'.'ar upon the subject, and construct tables of rates and 
I ■■ graduated for every am ; and when this is done, 

they will be plired upon as li nidation as that of 

any insurance office in the kit ieh is patronised 

by the middle and upper classes ; and if the expectations 
be not so great as at present, there is this consolation, 
there will not be a single disappointment. 

Had we the ear of the working clnsses, we wOu 1 d now ray 
to them, Encourage friendly societies, so soon as they un- 
placed upon a sure foundation. Savings banks are ad- 
mirable institutions; they have peculiar benefits, and, if 
your circumstances can afford it, deposit some of your 

earn inj ea have also advantages 

eoaSacd to thoinsejTcs, and every person in the humbler 



ranks of life should regard it as a religions duly to 

connected with one or more of them. B 

of self-denial upon your part, you will be laying up aotne- 

ipon which you can trust when you are 1«: 
a sickbed. You will not require to 1 
■ rates, or to be shut up in a [ 

eased at the thought of any one | 
:■ at you, and ■»'. 

upon os. You will do much • tt that comblnalk 

of evils of which our Dal .xikeu : — 

With cures «n<l soi 

•Tin wo» u»l-l" 

And thas comforl ar*,jou< 

the pleasing reflection not only that your wants i 
for, until yon are summoned from this lowe, 
that the bread which you eat is your own. 
bread of charity, but it is the result of your own i 
and purchased by the sweat of your brow, years before i 
wis required. And even when the roe- 
enters your dwelling, and bids yon depart in! 
ihle world, it is no mil. a tan 

of money bid up in the coflrrs of the ao 

carry you with decency to the house appou 

living, and, at the same time, afford ■ 

the present wants of your widow and orphan children. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

THE OABAOOI. 
BzcwvHKc* in the fine aria is said to be indlrativ 
high state of civilization ; but it cannot be assume" 
even in their perfection, they characterise! a h 
or correctly religious community. Phyd hed his 

talents upon the embodiment of abstractions that 

tal deities of a debasing tnytholi 
Irius, who raised an uproar against the 
who preached salvation to the Gentiles, c:vpi i 

i the manufacture of shrines fnr the 
temple of Uiann at Ephesus. The woi 
Osiris, and Isis, erected edifices ■'hose rnin 
yet attest their skill in architecture; and tl 
many of whose superstitions were "g, were »e- 

complishcd sculptors, painters, and poet'. < 
whose simplicity in its early ages did not shield ■ 
obloquy, and whose humility did not protect 
from persecution, put en pay robes sfter the acceaa 
Constantine. Elegant cathedrals, with flittering 1 1 
richly fretted columns, and splendidly adorned walh, 
superseded the undistinguished meeting-houses of t 
mirive Christians, and the genius of the great 
and painters was for ages applied to the beaut 1 
former. The fame which attached to the creations, and 
excited the wonder and admiration of all beholders, called 
forth an active and vigorous emulation, which 
climax in the sixteenth century. Amongst the mt 
tinguished painters of that epoch were the 
whose common surname beads our sketch. 

LnMSTIM Qaauca was born at Bologna in I! 
an early ago was placed under tho tuition of Frospcro 
Fontana, with the view of becoming a painter. H 
cress was so tardy, and Fontana was so convinced 
inability to excel iu the profession, that he dissuaded his 
phlegmatic pupil from prosecuting it. The strictures of 
his master seem to haTc roused the dorm.i I of the 

youth. He left Bologna, and applied himself to thi 
of Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese at Venice, and of 
Parmigiano and Correggio at P.'irma, and with such 
cess as to completely confute the prognostics of his early 
instructor. He returned to Bolognaas much an entl 
in the art as it was possible for one of his calm tempera- 
ment li be; and finding his cm: 
and a nnibal, disposed to embrace his pt 
vailed upon his uncle to allow them to follow a pursnil fvi 
which they bad early evinced a predisposition. 
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Aoostiso was bom at Bologna | according t<> some 
authors in 1557, others affirm in 1559. His fi 
tailor, who, giving- his son a liberal education, intended 

liiui for '.'tie of the learned professions. Agostino and 
Annibal had delighted more in covering their school- 
books with sketches than in poring over treatises on law 
or physic ; and when Agostino's inclinations began to 
point to a congenial calling, he forsook the path of learn- 
ing for the occupation of a goldsmith. Possessed of 
rare genius, but fickle and unconccntrative, he next de- 
voted himself to engraving under Cornelius Cort, and be- 
came so proficient that he equalled him in bis peculiar art, 
and surpassed him in drawing, by which his productions 
were distinguished from those of his master. Ludovico 
placed him next with his own early teacher, and afterwards 
v. it li PasMrottij but his incoustancy and lingular!)' ver- 
satile genius led him into so many pursuits that be was 
only found at his easel as he was prompted by caprice. 

Anitmal- the younger brother ef Agostino, was also 
born at Bologna in 15(10, and afforded a striking contrast 

to bis brother's accomplished variableness-, and the calm 
disposition of bis cousin. Enthusiastically devoted to bis 
vocation, he laboured with an unwearying zeal and con- 
cenlratedness of purpose that neither knew abatement nor 
suffered a single deviation. He travelled to Venice that 
be might improve himself by studying the works of Tin- 
toretto, Titian, and Veronese ; and he sought to combine 
the excellences of these accomplished painters in his own 
works. He visited Parma for the like purpose; and at 
Bologna, in conjunction with his cousin and brother, esta- 
blished that celebrated school which has since been known 
as the Caracci's Academy, or the Bolognc&e School. This 
academy was opened in the studio of Ludovico, and thither 
all the students who were ambitious of fame resorted for 
traction in the principles of the art, and there the 
racci disseminated the fruits of their owu research and 
abilities, without anj of that spirit of reserved cxclusive- 
ncss which too often accompanies singularly superior ac- 
quirements. Lmlovico devoted himself to the collecting 
of antique designs, both statues and bas-reliefs. The 
works of the best masters, and curious books having re- 
ference to painting, were at the command of their dis- 
ciples. A skilful anatomist taught the positions, conjunc- 
tions, and action of the muscles, the structure and adapta- 
tion of the bones, and whatever else might conduce to a 
knowledge of the human frame, with a view to tho ad- 
vancement of their art. Painters and men of science 
attended the assemblies of these celebrated kinsmen, and 
not only took part in the disputations of the academicians 
but proposed questions on subjects connected with their 
calling, which were always decided by Ludovico. Their 
gallery was open to all who chose to visit it ; and oppor- 
tunities of improvement were always available, amongst 
the models and antiquities they had collected. 

Their method of teaching was judicious and efficient. 
Their timo was divided into distinct periods, and each 
period was devoted to the exposition of a distinct branch 
of the art, as drawing, colouring, or chiaro-scuro ; and 
so productive was their system of beneficial results that 
the superiority of their scholars spread abroad their fame. 
At k'tj.jih the Cardinal Odoardo Farnese heard of the 
Holoznose, and he invited Annibal to come to Rome 
and paint the gallery of his palace. Annibal was desirous 
of beholding the works of the great Raphael Da Urbino, 
and also the antique statues aud bas-reliefs which were 
in the "eternal city ;' be therefore the more readily com- 
plied with the cardinal's request. He set out either 
accompanied or closely followed by Agostino ; and the two 
brothers were enraptured with the productions of the gifted 
Raphael and the scarcely less famous Michael Angela. It 
Is problematical whether Annibal improved by bis studies 
at Home or not. His style became more learned and re- 
fined; but in departing from his Bolognian simplicity, he 
adopted a manner that was less natural, both in design 
and colouring. Annibal engaged with his usu al enthusiasm 
In the execution of the vast design which was at once to 
gain him a living and posthumous fame, and to be the 



means of crushing bis spirit. The gallery of Farnese' j 
occupied his devoted attention, and Agostino occa- 
sionally assisted him ; but the elder brother divided bis 
love for painting with poetry, music, natural philosophy, 
and most of the liberal arts, which called forth the angry 
Lvei of the impetuous and exclusive Annibal upon 
his want of progress. They could not agree, and Farnese 
sent Agostino to the court of the Duke of Parma. 

While Annibal prosecuted his labours at Rome, and 
Agostino removed to the ducal court, Ludovico's fame 
brought him flattering invitations from all parts of Lom- 
bardy to execute pictures; and the clergy were especially 
solicitous that be should produce paintings to beautify 
their churches. His capacity and rapidity of execution 
may be judged of from the preference he obtained over 
other painters, and the number of his pieces that exist. 

This celebrated trio, however, were destined to be fur- 
ther divided than even their dissimilarity of character and 
individual occupations had caused them to be. Tin- u- 
complished and elegant Agostino died in Ihe year 1902, 
in the forty-fourth or forty-fifth year of his age. As an 
engraver he surpassed all the masters of his time. He 
was capricious to a fault, but yet possessed so capaci"us a 
mind that he excelled in all his pursuits. His best pic- 
ture in oil is the celebrated piece of the 'Communion of 
St Jerome,' which, for a long period, was in the Ceitosa 
of Bologna, but now enriches the gallery of the Louvre, 
together wilh Ludovico's chef d'eeuvre, the famous • ft 
John the Baptist.' 

In the mean time Annibal laboured in the Farncsean 
gallery with extraordinary care and indefatigable seal ; 
and so impressed was he with an idea of the importance 
and magnitude of the work, that he earnestly importuned 
Ludovico to come to his aid. Induced by the urgent appeals 
of his kinsman, tho amiable Ludovico set out for Rome, 
and corrected several of the things in the gallery of the 
eardinal. He painted a few figures himself, and returned 

once more to his native city to resume his own labours. 

At last the magnificent gallery of Farnese was finished, 
and in a style which admits of no rivalry. The paint- 
ings were executed with a care and in a style « 
of the painter, and were entitled to the highest encomiums 
and the most princely remuneration. Annibal, justly 
proud of the creations of his pencil, which are said to 
have occupied him incessantly during eight or ten years, 
hoped that bis employer would reward him in proportion 
to the excellence of the work and the length of time 
expended upon it. But the poor painter was cruelly 
disappointed. Influenced by an ignorant Spanish do.! 
who was named Don Gio, and who was at the same time 
the cardiual's flatterer and dependant, Annibal -vas pre- 
sented with five hundred erowns, or little more than 
£125 (the escudi or Roman crown being 5b. Id.), for his 
diligent and protracted labours. When the money was 
presented to him, surprise at tho injustice done him com- 
pletely sealed up his tongue ; he gazed on the person who 
brought liim his wages, which, instead of hundreds, should 
have been twice as many thousands, and indignation and 
disgust took possession of his mind. His temper natu- 
rally inclined to melancholy, and this blow confirmed his 
gloomy predisposition. He forsook the railing which bad 
engrossed bis undivided energies, and vowed that he would 
never more lift a pencil. There is every likelihood that 
he would haw persevered in this certainly foolish resolu- 
tion had not poverty driven him to the resumption of the 
palette. But his morbid melancholy increased to such 
a degree that it is said to have sometimes deprived him of 
reason. To the meanness of Cardinal Farnese may be 
ascribed the ruin of the gifted Annibal Caracci. The art 
which he had adorned with the productions of his fancy and 
pencil had now nocharms for him. The pursuits which he 
had followed with passionate intensity were now engaged in 
merely as a source of sustenance. He retired to Naples 
for the improvement of his health, where, giving way to 
dissipation, he superinduced i disease that cut him off in 
180*}, at the age of forty -ni ne . Ludovico sarviv cd h is eonsin 
ten years, and died at Bologna in 1010, aged sixty-four. 
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So mt was the veneration of Annibsl Cancel for tbc 
illu«t! irl I lul Int la-t request wis I hat hi 

with bin in the tame grave. According to In 
Mini " ' the Pinl inda at 

inJ bil ashes minjjl" 

• , md tlip object of lii» irtiitic 6f 
lik" 1 mplisbed brother, and alto differing 

in a marked A'-:. utic but Ingenious 

LucIom to, Imilbal Isoeeertbelpssaiia to have beep friendly 

in Iii s disposition, with a plain, honest open 
of character that vu rendered tvpn more amiable l> Ml 
active benevolence. He withheld no communication that 
could conduce to tha improvement of his scholars; and 
bis money and faints arc said to have lain in the same 
bos, and lo have been equallr at Hi" service of the dis- 
ciples who studied under his immediate tuitioti. Yet he 
win rude and impatient in Ins temper. 

Several prints of the Viiyin. vbi tehcdbylhis 

great artist, are vet in exist ence. ti e.h some other 

subject*; but the most profitless and IkrnOttl of his works 
was the gallery of Farnese. He was excellent in every 
branch of hi« profession— » heihcr In depicting the 
face, transcribing the beauties of nature, or illii' 
on ranvais die events recorded iu history — but lie seems 
not to have perfectly iimlci stood chiaro-scuro, or the art. 
ofdis" his and shay I inure, both 

with regard to Li I the eve and the effec; 

whole | lew I be compositions of Agostino and Annibal 
possess more fire in them than those of Ltidovico; but in 
many respects each was inferior to neither. Soffleol tha 
pictures of lhcs» celebrated masters form at tins day the 
property of individuals who, trusting to the pro.. 
general intelligence and the rapidly improving Q 
the community, publicly exhibit thcin in the towns and 
cities of Great Britain. Persons who can uppreciat 
treasures of art, and can discriminate the niceties of dif- 
ference in them, will perceive Gestures illustrative of the 
temperaments of their authors — the fier/ energy of Anni- 

bal. the olesancc of Agostino, and the graceful 1/ subdued 
manner of Ludovico. 

The career of these, gifted men exhibits the triumph of 
genius and Industry in a striking manner. In the success 
of the preceptor of his cousins, we see the qualities of a 
great mind slowly developing themselves, and attaining a 
precision of conception that, was only equalled by the 
artist's power of delineation. In Agostino we behold 
nature, unassisted by extraordinary application, producing 
a painter who might with truth be said to possess that 
innate gift called genius; while Annili.il, who was re- 
markable fjf « hat Sir Joshua Reynolds .reckoned the 
certain lUOUUlSUT ofexeeJlaOCa i in his opinion, inisn.imed 
talent, but truly known asperssv<rance), rose to the zenith 
of his profession. They are riamplca also of that spon- 
tanicty of genius wb/ch rises from the maws if mankind, 
and ever ami anon eilds the annals of the socially objure 
with brigbi ami rsnisnt pages. Bot the fata of Annibal, 
while it illustrates the vanity of worshipping one pundit, 
and shows how necessary it is that the mind should :.t least 

have one reaource that can never fail to sootbo its irritation 
or dispel its clouds, also demonstrates that whatever fame 
the clergy of Rome may have gained as patrons of the arts, 
could not apply to the paltry Farneso in bis relation to 
the youngest of tbc Caracci. 

»UA M BLES IN LUXDoN. 
INVENTIONS AND OENBI14L MATTERS. 

Tins application of steam to its now numberless uses by 
land and sea. and the development of the splendid and 
valuable illuminative qualities of gas, ma/ bo considered 
as the two supereminent feats of invention of the present 
age. But the ingenuity of the past and passing Genera- 
tion, to whom tbo credit of these woiders is DM, kjl 
extended itself in a thousand other directions, evolving 
tho powers of nature in a degree not less surprising, 
though for less important ends, and furnishing, it may bo 

nr-beii hv th# wsv. an uria.n«vre.ral)la lil'umdllt airxillkt 



those who declare the sprc u edacaim 

results, if it has not been {■• 

. and our own more immediate di has sitnesi 
the rise of a | w ho dirlanm eamas 

and hapi 
ami netuall wool 
tatils to their h gone ci 

»c iliould 
England's especisl merriinei 
can it 1 
people lay I 
baron, i 

son, sod plunder at will 
exercise, as the rums of their frightful caul 
sufficiently testify. It cannot l>e the i 
Edwards, who dragged their subjects ft 
to war unceasingly with one or anotli l 
bourine; nations. Are we to look 
Wars of the Raves, when Edward IV. fought on bis ra 
soil thirty pitched battles, and si 
every drop fl the seins rnen! 

the most ardent eti 

of Richard II I.. Henry VIII.. and Bloody Qu«n M 
Able as Elizabeth was, the public esecu 

many of them for petty freedoms of speech or 

|« UpM- 

precarious a foundation — on'' 
and happiness then rested iu England. It « 
ciilous to talk of surpassing popular com 
of the favourite-ridden James I., during the lottz 
wars of h is successor, or whilst the licentious Char 
held the sceptre, and sent the noblest and best 
— Russell, Sidney, and the rest — to the 
speak of the multitudes of p 

plots of the same age. It is needless to pursue ih» 
nient further. We have said enough to 
tion, if wc are seriously to be asked to regard 
merry and liappy to a miracle in the days all 
t that Ibey cannot be restored. TV 
for MS hour, in fact, of the numberless 
life, which civilization has accumulated ar 
cause the eulogists of these times to wish that they 
atain he made denizens of England In tbc 
century. Let no man hastily become what Horace !m 
at long ago, ' Laudator ternporis acti ' ia prsiier « 
past), to the disparagement of the age in which Bal 
has been cast by providence. 

Digressive all this so far is, bu 1 nected 

our present subject. It is impossible to reflect os 
multiplicity of recent iwrentionSf useful and nrnam 
wiihout feeling irritated at those who decry tl 
which we live, as well as forming high hopes ol 
from the abstraction of men's minds from the too loos; 
rished thoughts of war and strife, and tl 
the furtherance of social enjoyment and the deve lor 
of the powers and beauties of nature Tl 
subject, of electricity has more directly led • 
train of thinking at present, and still more directly 

we had in our mind's eye one of the most ei trace* 
and important applications of the electric or c» 
power ever mode by science. Dagucrre discovered, 
by rendering a metallic surface 

of iodine (chiefly ), Nature could be made an »rt« 
painter of the most brilliant order, slam; 
the images of objects, animate and inanimate, wit 
rivalled fidelity. J vwoo* 

discovery than the duguerroti pe. It may be called n» 
mode of producing metallic duplicates ol oil Datura, 
artificial objects. Besides its convertibility to its 
poses of art in malllplyin? engraved plates, 
process, as many may know, has been of laic 
set in action baser tne'a 

articles ofgreal value and ulilic. have been prod* 
The Polytechnic Institution has enabled us lo *> 
these and other kindred processes. 
Tha fralvonif Lallerv iu Lba imam 
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the electric or galvanic power is used in electrotyping 
and gilding. It may I* stated, firstly, that a galvanic 
battery, in its simplest form, consists of a plate of copper 

and a plate of line. On these being j eil together, and 

immersed in any convenient vessel containing an add ■ r 
aaline solution, a current of voltaic electricity El Instantly 
established, flowing from the zinc through the liquid to 
the copper plate, and returning to the aitic. To give a 
powerful battery, a number of plates of these metals are 
used, being placed in a series in a box ; but the principle 
of the electrotype may lie best understood by supposing 
the battery to be at the simplest kind. In a glass vessel 
(glass being a non-conductor, and tberefore not marring 
the process p let a plate of zinc and a plate of copper be 
placed, in an acid or saline solution (for which muriatic 
acid or a salt thereof is commonly employed), and let a 
wire of copper pass, Without touching, from each plate t&(C 
another vessel coiitaininr a solution of sulphate of copper 
or blue vitriol. If the wires be allowed to remain in the 
solution at the distance of about one inch from rich other, 
at tin; expiration of a few hours, a beautiful pink deposit 
of pure copper will be formed on the surface of the wire 
connected with tin- zinc, while the wire in connexion with 
the plate of copper will on examination be found to bavo 
lost considerably ; and if the experiment has been care- 
fully performed, the one wire will be found to have gained 
the exact quantity of metal lost by the other. The solu- 
tion of copper, by the passage of the electricity through 
it, is decomposed, giving up a part of ill constituents agree- 
ably to certain definite laws. That part here is the 
metallic copper deposited on the «inc wire. The solu- 
tion, of inlph.ite of copper, however, is not diminished in 
strength, the copper plate of the battery not only send- 
ing electricity into the solution, but also fresh accessions 
of copper. It will be readily understood that the de- 
posited metal, being thrown down in inconceivably minute 
atoms, will assume the exact form of any surface on 
which it is cast. This is the principle, therefore, on 
which the electrotype eels. The battery remaining o> 
mentioned, with wires from the zinc and copperplates, 
an engraved copperplate, which is to be copied in copper, 
is placed upright in another box or vessel full of a solu tion 
of blue vitriol, and connected with the wire from tin 1 zinc. 
To further the supply of copper for deposition, a plate ;if 
that metal is also put beside the graven plate, and is at- 
tached to the wire from the copper in the batter 
current of electricity thus circulate* incessantly, and the 
deposit goes on till an exact impression coats the graven 
surface. Deposited impressions can be again copied in a 
similar way, A writer on this subject rays ; — ' The Art 
Union of London numbers nearly 1 2,000 subscribers ; each, 
on paying his guinea, is entitled loan impression from an 
engraving: but how can this be done with any degree of 
fairness Y Yet that plate may, from some (peculiarity, be 
one which all would like to possets; consequently some 

thousands of the subscribers must necessarily have very 
inferior impressions to those obtained from the first set; 
but by making electrotype doplfaatas, If 120,000 were 

required, they could, by this mode, ba readily faroi 
And the Art- L'nion Journal of 1644 adds: — 'The rational,: 
of the matter standi Una;— Lot that which is valuable in 
art be multiplied by means of the electrotype, insomuch 
as to be sold at five shillings instead of five guineas. 
Abundance and low price, according to the known ptin- 
ciple, will create a demand ; and, instead of tae sale of one 
thousand, there will be sold a hundred thousand, alford- 
Bieana of remuneration to the artist.' 
Klrelrn-gilding and electro-silvering, a* well as bronz- 
ing, the electrotyping of seals, medals, and the like 
.. arc processes all dependent on the decomposition 
solutions of metallic oxides, as above described, and 
the consequent deposition of the several metals. But we 
Dot now dwell on these points in detail, as (from 
nl trenching on the variety necessary t" 
general readers, rather than any exhaustion at materials) 
>>t now bring these rambling notices to a close. 
■ multitudinous indentions of metropolitan 



science chanced chiefly to arrest our -own attention, a 
thousand other matters of in .• present them- 

selves to visiters of different tnslcs in London. (Hie 
thing every one must be struck with, who observes the 
present arrangement of the chops in the capital. In 
Edinburgh, the shops have at least sonic fair proportion 

of wall in front, intervening betwixt door and door, win- 
dow and window. In the Ureal Babylon, all is window 
together— so that piles of show- goods, nay. the whole 
stock of the dealer neatly. IK exhibited. 'There is no- 
thing new under the sun,' says Solomon ; and what is 

ent fashion of o|ien shop-display but a recurrence 
to (he custom of former times ? • The goods ( of Lon- 
don tradesmen in the age of James I.) were exposed to 
sale in opcu cases," remarks the author of the fortunes 
of Nigel, • only defended from the weather fay a covering 1 
of canvass; ami the "hole resembled the stalls and booths 
now erected for the temporary accommodation of dealers at 
,i country fair, rather than the established emporium of 
a respectable citizen.' Sir Walter adjoins, that all this 
differed very much from what was in his day to be seen 
in the same locality. 1'itt • glass ' lor 'canvass' and there 
is now little difference betwixt the state of things formerly 
and at present; and, indeed, the modern shopkeepers of 
London, wherever the streets will permit, adopt tbo 
fashion of their fathers wholly, and place their goods on 
stalls cut-of-doors. Almost all butchers do so especially. 
Well said old ll»n Chaucer, therefore, following the wise 
son of David, ' Nothing is new but what has been old.' 

Talking of shops, we were both astonished and grieved 
to find the opening of places I on that holy day 

seemingly on the increase in London. Not only cigar and 
snuff-shops, but common grocer-shops, tea-warehouses, 
add the like, were carrying On sales — at least in the in- 
tervals of service ; not to speak of those abominable hot- 
beds of misery, the gin-palaces. Pianofortes, too, are 
not rarely to be beard sounding by the street-pedestrian, 
decency being only so far observed as reapects the gravity 
of the airs borne to bis ears. In the evenin, 
the suburbs of London present anything but commendable: 

uf moral instruction for youth. Near Primrose 
Hill, towards llampstead, we remarked immense it 
and circular hobby-horse machines, in full play on 
ral Sunday evenings consecutively, according, we believe, 
to an established custom. The frolickcis here were 
chiefly boys, seemingly old enough to be apprentice^ to 
tradesmen and merchant. ; mid ore own that the recollec- 
tion of Ucorge Barnwell came across our mind as we saw 
lads paying their peace reiteratedly for a prolonged 
BViDgi and treating girls about their own age and si till- 
ing to the same enjoyment. The flushed faces of the 
most of the parties spoke also of other illdalgCDCe V A t 
the aame spot might likewise be seen youngsters, of lesser 
age generally, lollowing the amusement of riding on 
asses, provided by men there for 'a considcrati n " 
gallopmgs over the short penny-course, tin? tumbles, the 
shouting, and the swearing which fell on the bearing ■ n 
the occasion, formed anything but an agreeable subject 
of reflection. We cannot but deplore tbeexiateooa (i null 
scenes as these, and think with ominous rcpict of Paxil 
and its open Sundiy theatres. The description kMcb Dr 
Iliirris gives in his 'Christian Citizen' of the flcaocraHon 
of the Sabbath in the metropolis is by no inrans loo highly 
coloured. Speaki ng of the nuny forms and sources of evi I 
existing in London, be says—' Uut does not the return ml 
the Sabbath form an exception to this state? It does— but 
an exception of the most fearful kind — for it consists in 
their state lien being aggravated Icnfcad: 65U.0UU I 
beings then stand up and say in the face of heaveo, ' There 
shall be no Saltbath. As far as the scriptural obsei 
of the day is concerned, there sliallbeno SaUmth. Wewill 

rest from our ordinary labour only to toil in sin— | 
stall he set apart to evil.' And in obedience to ibu 
! ful decree, issued as from the throne of wickedness, the 
! temples of vice are early thrown open, and thronged * itli 
impious devotees ; the press issues Us weekly ntanuil ol 
slander and sedition, impurity and blasphemy; every 
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>r of evil is then in full employ, aided by DBD 
helpers, called in for the occasion. In many districts, (be 
ordinary market is quickened into the battle and riot of 
a fair ; the quiet of tbe week is broken up by the carnival 
of the Sabbath ; the great volcano of iniquity beav 

trges ill desolating' contents into tbe 
country for miles around; every available form of art is 
pressed into the service of sin ; the wbolo satanic system 
of depravity is in active and ttOlrrm] operation ; and i ii c 
holds i La saturnalia. Such is their Sabbath slate.' Let us 
hope and pray, that the progress of moral and religions 
education ■ill soon change this fearful state of things. 

W* have before hinted, in these rambling notices, at 
the description of amusements to which many of the young 
men of London, of somewhat older standing than the 
swing-losing apprentice-boys, love to consecrate their 
week-day evenings. Tavern-lbeatrcs, where dramatic 
and musical entertainment:- m I before audience* 

seated in the enjoyment of liquors and tobacco; Free and 
Easy Clubs, Spouting Clubs, Harmonics, and the like, 
where singers and speakers are paid by the landlords to 
attend professionally, though usually seated among others 

as casual visiters— these and similar nightly or hebdo- 
madal amusements arc frequented in London to an ex- 

liich Scotsmen could only believe on wit' 
them. The denser the population anywhere, the more 
gregarious man seems to become in his tastes and fa 
hmI, betides, wo really beliove <■'< *< Englishmen u 

in temperament, on the whole, than Scotsmen. 
The Beat takes his chop in his inn alone; the English- 
men loves to seat himself at an ordinary, with as many 
companions, around him as possible. In business matters, 
ha North Briton is commonly self-dependent, and 
ugly ; as in the business of dining, the trading 
southern greatly prefers to act associatedly. In a know- 
ledge of the pursuits in which each is engaged, Englishmen 
irior to none, hut they follow gregorious and social 
mentt at private hours, while the Scot reads at the 
riods. The consequence is, that though a super- 
ficial smattering of information very often veils over the 
real intrinsic nakedness, the Englishman has usually less of 
mwledge than his fellow-countryman of the north. 
unit now, however, conclude these Rambles ; and, 

U OOr last observation is SO fax drprivi.-itory of till 
tizatiou of Englishmen, we add, as strict justice prompts, 
one farewell word on the other side. The Englishman is 
more open, downright, and manly in bearing than the 

and though the covering of caution and r 
worn by the latter may not affect the sterling qualities 
within, it does look almost like meanness when contrasted 
with the southern manner and demeanour, Honest frank- 

l marked peculiarity of John Boll, and all praise 
he to him accordingly. 



KATE FERCIVAL. 

AS ASI&IUCAM TALE (0 RHAL MFC. 

It was at the close of a long sultry day in Juuc, that Mrs 
I'ercival sat alone at the open window of her ehamber- 
The setting sun tinged with its last bright rays the peace- 
ful landscape that was spread before her. The nrdut 
lawn, with its noble, venerable trees, the flowers she had 
reared with care, and the graceful vines that her own 
hands had twined round their roatk props, the clear blue 
waters of the gentle stream that flowed murmuring at its 
foot, and the green hills rising fir my in the distance, 
all lay smiling in placid beauty in that quiet hour. Bcau- 
tiful indeed was that scene to the eye of the languid, 
feverish invalid, and long and earnestly she gazed on it. 
Pale, very pale, was her calm, thoughtful face, and each 
blue vein of the fair hand on which her brow rested was 
distinctly visible. A n expression of holy peace, of inward,, 
chastened happiness, marked her countenance, and shone 
in the subdued glance of her dark bright eye. She knew 
that she was pissing away ; that she would tre id D 
the sunny paths of that blooming parterre ; that her hand 
would never again t trine the clinging tendrils of those 



fragrant tine 

time OB :i ca bei. 

gay, when the was uo more seen, and 

unshalo ice in Him who had con , 

and opened the gates of eternal III 

upward, end I Use promised Test that remaioi 

for too people of > 

Bitter indeed bad been the experience that ha;i 
lerup her hopes' where only true 
Deprived in childhood of both her parents, she bad mar' 
ried etrly in life one who had sought br-r hand for the sail 
of t he wealth to which she was sole heiress. Possessed 
her fair lands, he cared nought for the heart that Jiad in- 
trusted its happiness to his keepings bat pursued bit 
pleasures in scenes of vice and dissipation, while ii. 
and lovely wife sat alone in her solitary home. Deeply 
did she feel her wrong, and bitterly did herstricken heart 
mourn the destruction of its dearest hopes, the early 
blighting of its rich affections. As yean rolled 
tasateil again of happiness in the fond endearment 
fair children who sprang up around her hearth, I 
by one they faded from her sight, while yet in ten 
fancy, transplanted to a brighter clime, and none re 
to cheer her home save one — her eldest child and only 
daughter. Over this surviving blossom Mrs 1' 
watched with a mother's untiringand di 
fliction had taught her that the only source of t' : 
love aud service of her ItcdcciE< 
most earnestly did she en' lnvour to had the heart of hi 
precious charge to depend in humble gratitude and affec- 
tion on Him in ' whom is no variableness neither shadow 
of turning.' Especially had she sought 
the last few months, when it became apparent to 
and all around her that her delicate frame was 
sinking beneath the pressure of severe afflictions, an 
still deeper daily sorrow produced by the neglect a 
sipation of him who was bound to her by the tend crest 

i 10 »ii her heart clung with all a woawi 

stant, intense affection. 

her, dear mother, look at my beautiful flowers.' 
■aid i low saeet voice at her side. 

Mrs I'ercival turned with looks of tenderness 
gentle girl, whose light footstep had failed to duttu 
musings. 

'Tbey are Indeed beautiful, my Kate, particular: 
half-opened rose — it is so very fragrant.' 

' I wish you could see the bush, mother. Yon know 
it bore but two or three flowers last season, now 1 1> 
many in bloom, and next year I think it will be ' 

'I shall not be here when it blooms again, tny 
Before another summer returns, 1 hope to be where 
never lade.' 

A slight flush of emotion spread over Mrs Perei 
face as she spoke, and the bright hectic colour dee; 
on her cheek. 

■ Think of me then,' she continued, as Kate knelt be- 
side her, and wept silently on her bosom; ' Ibink of mr 
then, dearest, as free from all sin and sorrow — hi 
yes, happier far, than 1 should be with you liere- 
me not back again ; but oh! my beloved child, make my 
God your God, my Saviour your Saviour, and we shall soon 
meet again in those blessed mansions where death cannot 
enter. When your heart is lonely and sad, go with all 
your cares and gj . Father in heaven. I: 

not leave yon comfortless. 1 commit you t,» hi 
keeping. I know he will not leave you, nor forsake yon. 
' Trust in liim at all times.' Seek him as your Redeemer, 
your Friend, and Guide.' 

'Mother, dear mother,' murmured the weeping girl, 
' speak not thus — it will break my heart. I cannot part 
from you — you must not leave me aloi: 

Mrs Prrcival replied not ; and when, after a moment's 
pause, Kate raised her eyes to her face, she was sta 
by its death-like paleness, and hastily summoned fre 
adjoining apartment the faithful nurse, who had been 
mother's constant attendant from infancy. 
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A few more week* and Kate wept in bitter anguish over 
her mother's grave. 

Her father, who had returned from an excursion of 
pleasure on which he had been absent during the las', weeks 
•if his wife's illness, only ia time to receive her parting 
message, and her lost look of undying love, seem 
little while to be moved by the solemn scenes which he 
had witnessed. He spoke kindly, even affectionately to 
his mourning child ; sought to divert her mind from con- 
stantly dwelling on the past ; told bcr of the many p] 
young companion* she would find in t he school of which 
she was soon to become an inmate ; praised her beauty. 
which, could not fail to attract the attention of every be- 
holder; and predicted the admiration she would excite, 
when, as an accomplished young lady, she entered the gay 
world. Poor Kate, to whom the thought of leaving the 
home endeared to her by so many hallowed associations, 
and the consequent separation from the aged and affec- 
tionate attendant who still remained to cbecr her lonely 
hours, was the most terrible that could be presented, wept 
bitterly whenever any allusion was made to her removal, 
Once she even overcame her natural timidity, and earnestly 
besocght her father to allow her to remain where every 
■pot waa fraught with blessed memories of her beloved 
sainted mother. He was displeased by her entreaties, 
called her wish childish folly, and bade her speak no more 
upon the subject — that his resolution was not to he shaken 
by her foolish tears. Silently, yet with an almost breaking 
heart, Kate witnessed the preparations made for her de- 
parture. During the twelve happy years of her life, she 
had never been separated from her fond parent; and now 
the thought of going among strangers, where no familiar 
face would be seen, no voice speak in well-known accents 
the words of tenderness that had ever been her portion, 
was almost intolerable. As the time of separation ap- 

firoacbed, her heart clung still closer to her humble but 
aithful friend. For hours she sat by her aide, listening 
to her vivid description of her mother's girlish days, of 
her gay and happy childhood, and the sad events of her 
after life. Together they retraced each tittle incident of 
her sickness and death, mingling sad yet soothing tears. 
Then, too, they spake of her present happiness in the 
kingdom of bcr Lord, and many beautiful and comforting 
descriptions of the blessedness of the saints in heaven did 
little Kate find in the precious volume that had been her 
dying gift. Often the sorrowful child rambled forth alone 
over her mother's favourite walk*, where every tree and 
shrub teemed to speak of her, and resting on tome rustic 
seat that her delicate taste had designed, read from her 
little Bible portions marked by that parent's trembling 
hand for the guidance and comfort of the beloved one lefi 
behind her. Sweet and consoling lessons the gentle girl 
gathered from those sacred pages, and many proofs of her 
heavenly father's love did she receive in the peace and 
comfort which his gracious promises afforded her fainting 
heart. 

Summer passed away, and, when autumn robed in. rich 
and varied colours the woods and hills around her quiet 
home, Kate Pcrciral bade farewell to her favourite haunts, 
and parting from all dear to her young heart, proceeded 
with her father to a neighbouring city, where he placed 
her in a large and fashionable boarding-school, desiring 
i hat she should be instructed iu all the varied aceomplish- 
of ber sex. 
'Kate Perdval, Kate rercival, where are jmnf' cried 
Rose Lennox at the top of her voice, in the large school- 
room in which noisy groups of laughing, talking girls 
were collected, at the close of their daily exercises, one 
warm summer afternoon towards the last of June, about a 
year after the events above recorded took place. Rose 
looked anxiously among all the merry faces around her, 
but Kate was nowhere to be seen. She ran quickly from 
one recitation -room to another in search of her, alike in 
with a look of disappointment, began slowly 
to ascend what seemed to hdr an interminable flight of 
room in the attic occupied by Kate and 
herself as a sleeping apartment. 



' Pray, Miss Smith, have you seen anything of Kate 
Percivaj since school ?' said she lo a young lady she met 
on the landing. 

• 1 think bhe is in your room. Rose ; I caught a glimpse 
of some one sitting at the window as I passed the door.' 

ir me! I might have known she was there, for 
where else is she over to be found when school is over?' 

' Poor Kate!" thoupht Rose, as she continued to pursue 
her upward course, ' how sad the has been the last 
1 tbiuk she will be sorry when our vacation commences. 
But I don't wonder at it ; she has no mother to welcome 
her home, no brothers or sisters to meet her; and I do 
think her father must be a strange man; he has only been 
to see her once this term, and he does not write to her 
often. I wonder what this letter his in it; I hope it is 
to say that she need not go home, for then 1 mean to per- 
suade papa to take her with us : dear, kind papa ! 1 know 
he will if I ask him." 

Rose's usually bright face became still brighter at this 
pleasant thought. She cautiously opened the door of their 
room, which stood a little ajar, and quietly catered. It 
was a small apartment, with a low, sloping ceiling, con- 
taining two single beds ; a chest of drawers, the joint pro- 
perty of the two; a round tabic, on which lay a pile of 
books; and several large trucks. One of these was open, and 
contained a few articles in the bottom closely p.ick, 
parcntly selected from a heap of wearing apparel that 
was piled around it, which Rose had collected early that 
morning, declaring she meant to pack a little every day, 
hoping it would make the long week before the vacation 
pass more quickly. This employment had been hastily 
deserted at the sound of the breakfast-bell, nor remem- 
bered again until the neglected articles caught the eyo of 
Rose as she entered. She gave them but one glance, 
however, and stole noiselessly to the side of her friend, 
who was sitting, with her back to the door, at the only 
window of the chamber, gazing in silent admiration at the 
beautiful clouds that could be seen over the roofs of the 
bustling city, glittering in gorgeous splendour far away in 
the distant west. Rose stood behind her for a moment, 
then playfully dropped the letter she held in her hand 
into her'lap. Kate sprang up quickly, with an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

' My dear Rose, how you startled me.' 

'And bow you have tired me I What a search I have 
had after you ! Really, Kate, one might almost carry you 
off without your knowing it. But read your letter — be 
quick— I want to know what it has iu it, for I have got a 
bright thought in my head.' 

Rose turned away as Kate broko the seal, and kneeling 
beside her trunk, resumed her morning employment, 
folding, rolling, and carefully packing her scattered ward- 
robe. A sudden exclamation from Kate stopped her. 
She turned her head, and saw that the letter had fallen 
from her band to the floor, and that a death-like paleness 
had spread over her face. 

1 Dear Kate, what is the matter — what has happened r" 
inquired Rose, much alarmed. 

Kate raised her tjtt to bet friend's face with an earnest 
bewildered look, as though she could not comprehend the 
reality of some Startling truth, then pointed silently to 
the letter. Rose took it up and began to read, but sud- 
denly paused at the end of the first few sentences; her 
fine face flushed with emotion, and her eves filled with 
tears. 

' Is it true, Rose — can it be so?' asked Kale in a low 
hoarse voice. 

1 It must be so, my dear, dear Kate,' replied Rose sooth- 
ingly, putting her arm round the trembling form of her 
Kate laid her head on her shoulder and burst 
into tears, continuing loDg to sob bitterly, while Rose, 
drawing her still closer lo her bosom, wept in silence by 
her side. 

Mr Percival's Utter to hi. ■ bruplly Uni 

to bcr the intelli marriage to a young lady in 

the south, whom tutu home, 

filling the place of her belov 
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changed indeed toKatewai that one? quirt horn*. 
whrrn amy spot vol retained for her tad nml ! 
associations irted ! it baa beaome the leena of 

g».v and brilliant hit had 

heen ai S'iriiicr her roolbi ing ill- 

ness «ri the neigbl 

city, or wit li ill" (Heads of it-; new lalatuws, woo, glad to 

the li--.it .11 clinic bad .1 

■hire bar lommer re- 
Poor Kate, ivl: 

■ of rneetin relative, was 

cj by her wiih much kindness, ud with 

many compliments mi bergi irance and bloom* 

but ttmre 1 1 I Ion in bermnbrai 

her words sounded coldly in the earl of to! trembling 
hastened to her own I , where every 

article of furniture reminded be* of (he bipp; companion- 
ship she> had once enjoved, and « 

f maternal lore. How 
than would have btWB MM bind, familiar 
voice ; but there was D '•<<< her. Her faitblbl 

Bone had I • ito whence all she lnvi-il 

had departed, arc: in a distant 

rilbnjsj n I - -ii II-- v. sli" too wis for 

my, in the midst of the ebeerful le» of her 

happy home. Bol i It- 'who is touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, - who-e ear is ever open even lo the 
pong heart's transient griefs, bent in sympathy and love 
the weeping child, and somfbrted her with the rich 

consolation 

pastures and mill waters' which In* abounding mercy has 

prepared for the tender lambs of bis IbhS* 

The weeks of I n passed nlowly* away ; anil 

Kate, who shrunk from mingling in the festivities around 
lirr, and who ran her parent* alone, was 

g find herself again at lebool , 
of her loving Hose, who met her with joy and ardent cx- 
loni of iin.il lated a flection. 

Than ara aventi in the life of every individual that 
«eem M oMeoaly to divide the put from the future that 
he cannot but feel, in reference to the portion thus eut off, 

that it is pone beyond recall, and his connexion with it 
ceased for ever. No reflective mind can be conscious of 
audi an era in its existence' without casting back on the 
scenes that are i 1MB in view many a "lo 

lingering look' of regret for duties left nnpaff n 
carelessly discharged, or of sad and Nfjbetaonata farewell 
to joys that will return no more. Hope may paint the 
in li'T brightest colour?, hut the heart knows it is 

ling certain treaiurcs fur those that mat Dl 
obtained, or disappoint if thee chide nut the grasp. The 
past nee ins like an old and tried frieod. whose 

been discovered and a| I, and h i'.e contri- 

buted to our happiness and profit— whose very blcniiihes, 

though they may have caused us card and aofroV, 
yet become so familiar thai -ascd to feel 

the pain they- at teat inflicted | bnl the future, so fair and 
sini line in aspect, appears only as a stranger, whoso win- 
ning charms delight the eve but lo whose pr-um 
dare not trust, because wo know not their truth. We 

cling to the memory of the days that ara 6 •& . we shrink 

from trusting our trembling spirits to the new companion- 
ship ol h they be more bright in the 
shadowy dial 

So thought Kate Percieal as she sat by the side of her 
friend the evening before their final removal from school. 
The day had been one of busy employments, the last of 
the term. In the upper apartments of the mansion there 
hod been much bustle and confusion, much laughing and 
talking and running from room to room of girls who bad 
obtained permission to engage in the delightful occupa- 
tion of packing — much anal id and accepted 

in-.- neighbour! and room-mates that had been 
need with, thereby causing sundry ovcrium- 

f well-filled trunks, in search of article's thought- 

'.tht to have been 

left out, or to replace those that bad been forgotten. In 



the school-room what noisy activity— what an endless 

Blearing out of desks— what valuable discoveries of lost 

pen*, and pencils, and ink-wipers, long concealed from 

>rro*ing owner* in some unexplored comer — what 

ks, appearing and then disapprai 
off in triumph in the ai the needs 

spective proprietors, to Ik- pa I 'lie heavy trunks 

of those who would need them i irwfallr 

stowed away to await- the expected ret um nf ., 
end ol ' mtha" vacation, that aei 

nrospect,a> years! What continual expressions cf 
from the younger girls, as th ii ether 

the pleararea of that long-i- 
niili merry brothers an iea and 

aunts, loaded with present., with smilint? cousins sad 
affectionate play n howvarlei rossuvg 

were the hourly employments of that busy d 

There were SO me among die elder pupila — among those 
who bad completed their school days- 
forth to assume a in iho woi 

exert over all around 111 i'e gentle 

sway, whose countenances bore lr»c 

feelings. Among these' -e Len- 

nox. It WH not surprising that Hate, over whose beau- 
tiful and intellectual face early aorrow had cast a shade of 
pensive thought that rendered it still ai* sal 

attractive, should look grave; but that Rose— . 
light-hearted Hose I-ennox— whose -cental 

I to wear and win smiles— who, 
like the sweet carol of a bird, madi II »ii.. 

sudden joy, and banished can; arid sorrow from th 
— whose buoyant step seemed scarcely to touch I he 
— that the should be sad, and even he seen to stied tears 
as she gave a parting look to the desk and seat an lone 
her peculiar property, was something new indeed, lui 

e. bt credited. But so it really was; and when 
ell thee I.ii' occupations were concluded, and she sat 
down with Kate to enjoy one more ouiet hour together in 
their little, room, her sunny face still wore an expression 
of unwonted emotion 

' Well. Kate, we have had many, very many 
hours here,' said Rose with I ligQ> 

' They will not »oon bo forgotten,' replied Kate, sadly. 
' I shall long remember them. I dare no: tliink how 1 
shall miss you. When i irated I -.hull feel en- 

tirely alone. You have been move than a sister to itw, 
Rose. I know not bow I can 'I" * I 

■ llmii" hn-li ! mv il.'ar -"lier Kate, I shall not let you 
talk In this mournful way,' said Boar, imllitajtitrou^ 

' we will not long he separated. S ni I not going 
to wk your father, w he i to-morrow, lo h 

pass next Winter with me. in my own dear southern It 

he will grant in. lor I shall empb 

sweetest looks and most winning words— and Jon I 
Miss Percival, how succe i then, 

if you are ejood, have I not promised you a visit in the 
summer, when we make our annual tour to my uneJe'i in 
Boston ? Oh, we shall lie very happy together; there are 
many bright days in store for us yel ' I don't think, 
however," continued Rose, looking archly round the room, 
' that I shall ever be able to afford you a chamber so far 
removed from the 'noisy Babel' ol the busy world ai 
aerial abode. Well! well! it has been a safe retre 
us from the bustling crowds bt 

■ What a sunheam you are, Rose,' said Kate, smiling; 
' one cannot, be grave in your presence.' 

' A fine proof of my pow-r ( e : for pray, how 

long a time have I ever to drive the shadows 

from your face ?' 

' I am afraid the shadows « III \re deeper still when you 
are gone, my dearest Row." 

S.ol indeed to Kate was the hit from ber 

cheerful and warm-hearted fi .cars they 

bad shared the tame tasks, the same difficulties, an 
same | rut between their natural 

ten peraments fitted them not only 
li table companions, and most confiding and demoted boaom 
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friends. Wit!) deep, refined, am] inten- « feel- 

in**, shrinking from * n.l look of harshness, 

and with a mini] nut&red in thought and judgmaul '• ■- 
yond her years, Kato needed Jost such a companion 
gentle, affectionate, and ever cheerful Rose, who, while 
she imparted »oiu :i peculiarly sunny coIouts to | 

Kale's darker pictures, received, in return, much benefit 
frwm the superior prudence and strength of character ; 
possessed by her friend. They were both governed by 

religious principles, and animated by the same heavenly 
hopes and aims ; amlthi holy bond strengthened, as with 
a mighty chain, their mutual esteem and confidence. 

The pleasant plan which Rose had formed for the pro* 
motion of their re-union, and which east s gleam of sun- 
shine over the dark future, afforded much comfort to Kate, 
aa sho looked forward with dread to their approaching 
separation. Even this hope faded when the morrow 
brought not her father, but a messenger in much haste 
to impart the alarming intelligence of the sudden and dan- 
gerous illness of Mr Fercival, and to convey her with all 
possible speed to bar bone. Truly bitter was now the 
anguish of that parting hour, 

' Farewell, my dearest Rose," murmured Kate, as, pale 
and trembling, sbe received the last embraces of her 
friend ; ' if wp meet not again on garth, there is another, 
a brighter world' — her voice failed, but the uplifted eye 

revealed the holy hope th.it animated Mr gentle bosom. 

Blessed Gospel, that with sweet promises of unfailing 
strength and peace in this land uf exile, acd of eternal 
re.,t iii the Paradise of God, doth sustain the fainting, 
wearied spirit! what were lira without thee, or whither 
could the children of men turn for comfort, amid the 
troublors waves of this changing state, didst not thou, 
bright Star of Bethlehem, shine on their dreary path? 
Fervently may ou- grateful hearts exclaim—' Thanks be 
unto Ood for his unspeakable gift !' 

The disease which had attacked Mr Percival. and which 
had been produced by the dissipation in which he hid 

indulged for years, baffled by its violence all the efforts 
of bis medical attendants, and, after a few days of extreme 
suffering, terminated his earthly existence. 

Stuuned by this unexpected blow, Kate was roused from 
the passive inactivity of grief bv the startling disclosures 
which followed an invest igation of her father's pecuniary 
affairs. Rumours had often been afloat, during the years 
that bad passed since his second marriage, respecting the 
extravagance and dissipation that were, together, wasting 
tli ■ immense, fortune of his young and thoughtless wife, 
and it was no* found that the extent of the evil far ex- 
ceeded even public expectations. The whole of his estates, 
including oven the home of his ancestors, his hereditary 
possession, were seized by his clamorous creditors. His 
widow immediately determined to return, with her two 
Little sons, to her friends in the south. Kate had no 
claims on their protection, nor was she willing to depend 
on the maintenance of strangers'. Deprived of the natural 
guardians of her youth, alone and soon to be homeless, she 
looked up with child-like confidence to Him who has pro- 
raised to be i ' Fntber to the fatherless," and sought 
calmly to surmount the difficulties of her situation, and to 
procure some honest though humble method of obtaining 
an independent supporr. Rose Lennox had written to 
her, immediately ou hearing of her father's death, a let- 
ter overflowing with the love and sympathy of her affec- 
tionate heart. Kate delayed replying to it until she should 
have decided on the place of Iict abode, knowing well that 
if her desolate situation was understood byherfriend, she 
would insist opon affording her at least a temporary 
asylum. Many hearts glowed with pity for the lonely 
orphan, and would hare gladly afforded her relief if their 
means had been ample as their desires ; and some, who 
remembered the gentle I ovelhaesi of her sainted tn 
earnestly proffered their aid. Kindly, yet with the firm- 
nesa of maturrr yean, Kate declined their friendly offers, 
declaring it her decided intention to endeavour to procure 
a home in some private family as • governess. A situa- 
tion at length offered, and, though not such as the orphan 



had desired, she felt compelled, in harpressine necessity, 

to accept of it. Mrs Howell, a lady with whoir. she had 

been slightly acquainted in her childish years, invited her 

i inmate of her family as a gosYrMsa to her 

two little daughters, ami her n«n assistant In plain needle- 

worli, of which her large family need.d a constant supply. 
She resided in a city, and one in which Kate hoped to rind 
a more congenial situation as a teacher in some female 
seminary in the spring, 

">n as sue was settled in her new abode in I' 1 

Katcwroe to her friend Boh tailed the circutn- 

:l nccs and cause of her removal, but carefully concealed 
in'nessof her present position — for soon, too 
soon, had she learned thedillicultics attending her station. 
Her offieo of instructor (o Mar. .and l.llcn Howell, child- 
ren of three and five years of age, Kate found to exist only 
in name ; their mother considered the cultivation of their 
minds us a matter of very minor importance to their ex- 
ternal adorning; for to promote the latter object with re- 
ference to them and the other branches of her lar:e 
family, slip bnissM not only her own time and attention, 
but kept her young companion's needle in constant requi- 
sition. Besides these two little girls there were three 
noisy boys, from the agps of ten to fifteen, and two young 
ladies, whose time was entirely engrossed by the world Of 
fashion and eaiety in which tbey moved. Jane, the eldest, 
was a tall, line -looking girl, and would have been quite 
prepossessing in appearance had it not been for the lan- 
guishing, listless manner sbe thought proper to assume, 
and which was, truly, a correct expression of her indo- 
lence both of mind and body. Every movement seemed to 
require an effort, and wos not made without much d-li- 

berution. She never took any unnecessary trouble, or at- 
tempted to surmount a difficulty. At home, she was but 
a useless appendage to the family circle, requiring much 
on from others, but bestowing none in return; 
complaining of fatigue if required to make the slightest 
exertion, and indulged in every whim by her fond mother, 

Woo thought her inactivity arose from a delieac/ of con- 
stitution, which caused her much anxiety. Sarah Howell, 
who was just seventeen, and had recently finished her 
education at a fashionable boarding-school, was very un- 
like her sister. Gay, brilliant, and witty, though not so 

beautiful as Jane, she attracted far more attention and 
admiration in society. Unfortunately, her home was tho 
only spot in which she did not shine. Here, free from 
the observation of strangers, she was irritable and peevish, 
destroying rather than increasing the happiness of those 
around her. , 

About a week after Kate's arrival, Mrs Howell and her 
eldest daughters were together at twilight in their large 
and splendid parlours ; Jane, half-reclining in a graceful 
attitude on the sola, and Sarah seated with her mother at 
one of the front windows, indulging in many pertinent 
lit ouch n> t very charitable renin ks on the pa>sers-by. 

' Who is that handsome young manP' inquired Mrs 
Howell, as a gentleman of remarkably attractive exterior 
bowed gracefully to her daughter. 

' Oh, that is Howard Lansing, a young physician from 
the south. He has recently settled in our neighbourhood. 
We met him for the first time, last evening, at Emma 
Wallace's. 1 had mute a long conversation with him, and 
I see he has not forgotten me. He is to be at Gertrude 
Abbot's party to-morrow night. Is he not very hand- 
some!" 

' I thought he appeared to admire Mary Baker very 
much last evening,' remarked Jane, who had actually 
taken the trouble to rise end go to the window, that she 
might catch a glimpse of the subject of her mother's in- 
quiry. 

• Admire Mary Baker!' repeated Sarah, in a tone of 
surprise and vexation. 'I am sure I don't know how he 
expressed his admiration, for hn did not address a sen- 
tence to her during the whole evening. - 

' There you are mistaken. He did converse wii; 
ber whenever lie could find an opportunity, which was 
certainly not very often, for you kept him pretty 
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ber Into eottverat 

• Any i-i.in is a dunce to admire 
she is,' i : :.h. 

' I am sure she looked 1) "tog, and 1 

I quite mougli to be I do 

U'to see a J 
ofpi-" .with inori ■ si'irit than she usually 

l Tsalion. 'But, mamma," she co:,; 
sofa, ' I wi 
light i 

old-fashioned bow. 1 atw .• pieee of sill that 
M it at Newman's Qifa morn: 
to fret a few more yank of it, and hare new 
and trimming put round die skirt.' 

' v, . nrcred 

her mother ; ' Kate can do it for a great 

deal of taste, and if she Mil hare it 

old satin that she altered looks almost as well a 
when new. I Intend that she shall make a ii' 
my mantua, she 

tit of proposing to her i 
not need a d bat two or three days thia autumn; 

for, after taking a few to make 

our di< !!, which will save p d 

' I wish you would not send her into > .igain, 

mamma, as you did this in 

hare visiters,' said Jane. ' Qertruoa Abbott mado so 
many inquirit-s about her, and Wl 

her appearance ; and George lladlov. who wai with her, 
actually dCSlaTtd nihil crea'.nr • l,<- 

had ever Men. 1 was i juite vexed , it WW 

■Poor thing! For onee you felt yourself quite cclipicd.' 

observed Sarah, sarcastically. 

The entrance of Mr Howell and the boys prevented 

further conversation. 
Tli.it i veiling, in a party of their young Mend 

II was praised as being remarkably lovely an 
patbiaing, and Sarah was loudly commended for the 
amiability thai made her vivacity so charming. 

So little does the world know of the true cbaran 
those whom it judges. Happy arc they who, careless of 
use or Maine, find, in the daily companions of their 
private walks, witnesses ever ready to ' rise op and call 
then blessed.' 

Mrs Howell did not intend or wish Rale to appear at 
all on an equality with her daughters. Had not her own 
native tact foreseen the difficulty resulting from such a 

juxtaposition, the remarks of those of her friends who in- 
: illy saw the orphan weald have taught her its inex- 
pediency. ' Who is that very in; -i.iiiiig-looking girlr" 
was a question too often asked on such occasions, i i i" 
show her the necessity of keeping her new easbttant as 
in the background. 

Poor Kate! bow slowly passed the days of that long 
winter I From morning till night she occup 
in the corner of ■ email hack chamber, adjotnii 
Howell's dressing-room, engaged In an unending round 
of the same tediooe and monotonous empluyuii'iii, her line 
mind craving knowledge which it could not seek, and her 
heart yearning for the sympathy ami love once; its i 
but now denied it. She rose with the dawn, that she 
might steal a few momenta for mental iniprc 

• hour devoted to the study of the; word • i 
seldom found time for the gratification of her natural love 
for literary pursuits, and she was generally too wearied 
by the exertions of the day to seek it after the family 
had retired to rest. When she sat up till a late hour of 
the night to await the return of the young ladies from a 
fashionable party or ball, Mrs Howell usually cont rived to 
find her sufficient employment for every moment; for 
that lady prudently considered all lime devoted by Kale 
to books aa wasted. Bitterly did the lonely orphan feel 
the want of consideration displayed in the conduct of 
those who should bavo bound up her wounded heart. 
Memory recalled with vividness the joys and the sorrows 



of the past ; every scene in her childhood and ■■ 
turned in freshnc! i to 
Lours, absorbed in lonely musings over pleasure! passed 
■m her reach, There »•>•- « 

. rt tobcai 

is' silence of Hose — her own Bose Lennox. 
After waiting scvi 

written immediately after hrr removal I 
she had written again in all the t ;• ontn! 

iinent, but not one wot 

liatant friend. Her a] 
ferrcd hope, as day after day, when tbi 
with letters, n me came for her. At first ber fa 
tumultuously at the sound. of his voice, but it gradaallr I 

! to lay aside expectations that • 
hewed disappointment. II I hat» been 

but a single line, to say tbat she was not quite forgotten [ 
— tbat ouc beiug in the wide world still cherished her 
memory, and loved her name, sin- )>ucw that Ioj* of 
fortune and station in society nj prv- 

fexsing friendship could not endure; but tint Ro-o should 
be nun Iculatiog number, it tisia- 

poasible for Kate to believe, and was too inconsistent wtt 
all she had known and 
and ardent attachment. She therefon 
her heart, and still indulged a faint hope that time 1 
bring an explanation of tbat ; earning neglect that eat 

D into her soul. 

(To V- cob' 



\ HOT BATH AT ALOII- 

I warn attended by the French interpreter ; we were 
Carried into a saloon handsomely illuminated) and covered 
with mats, whore they undressed us, and afterwards 
covered us with two napkins, the one tied round us like i 

it and the other upon our shoulders. Hence we 
were led into another chamber, which was sujnwablt 
warm, where we remained some time, the better to pre- 
pare us for the sudden excess of heat into which we wen 
to pass. Next, we proceeded to the grand saloon of the 
bath, which is covered with a spacious dome, and 
With wb le, having several closets round i 

were told to ait down upon a circular marble seat, in the 
middle of the hall, which » e had no sooner done, than w« 
became sensible of a very great increase of heat , after 
this, each of ui. separately, was taken into a clou 
milder temperature, where, ai : ,th un 

the floor, and taking off our napkins, they laid us down, 
leaving us to the further operations of two naked, robust 
negroes. These men, newly brought from the interior of 
Africa, were ignorant of the Arabic spoken al Algiers, s* 
I could not tell them in what way 1 wished Lobe treated, 
and they bandied mo as roughly as if I bad been a Moor 
inured to hardship. Kneeling with one knee upon the 
ground, each took me by the leg, and began rubbing; the 

f my feci with a pumice-stone, Alter this opera- 
tion ou ray feet, they put their hands into a small bag, 
and rubbed me all over with it as hard as tbey could. 
The distortions of my countenance must have told them 
whatl endured, but they rubbed on, smiling at each other, 
and sometimes giving mc an encouraging look, indicating 

r gestures the good it would dome. While they 
were thus currying me, they almost drowned me by throw- 
ing warm water upon me with large silver vessels, which 
were in the basin, under a cock fastened in the wall. 
Wlicu this was over, they raised me up, putting my bead 
under the cock, by which means the water flowed all over 
my body ; and, as if this was not suflicient, my attendants 
continued plying their vessels. Then, having dried me 
with very tine white napkins, they each of them very re- 
spectfully kissed my band. I considered this as a sign 
that all bdI we 1 ; over, and was going out to dree* 

when one of the negroes, grimly smiling, si 
me, till the other rein; 
they began to rub all over my body, without consulting 
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my inclination. I was as much surprised to sec it tike 
off .ill the hair, as I was rained in the operation ; for this 
earth is so quick in its effect, that it burns the skin if left 
upon, toe body. This being finished, I went through a 
second ablution ; after which, one of them seized me be- 
hind by the shoulders, and setting his two knees against 
the lower part of m* back, made my bones crack, 
for a time I thought they were entirely dislocated- Nor 
was this all, for after whirling rae about like a top, to the 
right and left, he delivered me to hi* comrade, who used 
we in the same manner ; and then, to my no small satis- 
faction, opened the closet -door. The operations lasted 
half an hour. — Blefcl&s Algeria. 

THE INFLUENCE OF FAITH UPON 
i M T KLLF.CTTJ AL CHARACTER. 

(From the Amprienn Biblical Repository — conllnot-'l from p. 3S.V) 

Let us look seriously out upon the coarse and character 
of modern improvements. Have they awakened the most 
exalred powers of the human soul? we answer, No. Yon 
may build steam-engines and cotton factories innumerable, 
you may unite canals and railroads till they gird the 
earth, you may make our merchants princes, you may 
erect banks and brok ers' offices on every corner, and prisons 
and poorhouses in the rear, and when you have accom- 
plished all that modern physical improvement has ever 
promised or dreamed, you may embrace even a flying- 
machine in the catalogue, and still the most exalted 
feelings of man's soul will remain dormant — the highest 

?iwen even of tbe intellect will not be called into exercise. 
Iiese things are indeed noble achievements, they feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked ; they multiply those physical 
comforts which must precede cultivation and refinement 
of mind : but man's choicest powers stoop not to tasks 
like these. Inman'sheart of hearts, in the inner chambers 
of the immortal spirit, there is one celestial harp whose 
strings give no response to the touch of Mammon's fingers. 

Man, through modern science and art, has won full 
many splendid triumphs over hitherto intractable matter, 
and as a crowing crTort has made t ho lightnings, bis mes- 
senger, so that A ricl, who could ' put a girdle round the 
OSftb in forty minutes,' would now be much too slow for 
business operations; but still the question remains, 
whether all this is fitted to develop to the utmost the 
stupendous genius of tho human soul — will the race in 
these things fulfil its highest earthly destiny E 

Samson was not useless when grinding in the mills of 

the Philistines ; but that was not surely his true vocation ? 

bettor there than in the lap of Delilah. But how much 

better still if the terrible warrior, with holm, and sword, 

; rjr, had b-en at bis post at the head of Judca's 

legions. Perhaps i t is worthy of inquiry whether modem 
improl ii t proved a Delilah, to the soul, and 

delivered it to Mammon, who has bound it and put out 

% and shorn its wings, and compelled it to labour 
amid his multifarious machinery. 

nest illustration of the power of faith upon the 

intellect is derived from the Hebrews. To the Jen . the 
real economy of' the spiritual world was in a measure re- 
vealed. Instead of those imaginary beings who occupied 
the thought of the Greek, the true inhabitants of the un- 
seen world held risible, almost daily communion with the 

Hebrew. He was the honoured associate of those who sat 
on thrones above, who were members of the principalities 
and dominions of heaven. They were ministering spirits 
attendant upon (he heirs of promise. The Greek beheld 
the dim distorted shadow, the Jew the glorious reality. 
The Jew was more Completely under the Controlling in- 
fluence of the spiritual world then even the Greek. 

It* then, our theory be true, the Hebrew should be 
intellectually superior to the Greek. Perhaps all will not 
readily concede the point if we declare our belief that it was 
oilly and individually, we are much inclined 
to bol r to all of earth besi 

not without substantial real roaritea of He iren, 

Greece and Borne, in tlio day of their pride, were not 



so stupendous in their greatness .is '.hat small Hebrew 

commonwe.il lh. It figures not on tlio pages of bi 
because authentic profane history reaches not back to the 
period of its glory. The military operations of the Jews 
appear insignificant, only on account of the brevity of the 
scriptural narrative, and because of the surpassing gran- 
deur of the connected events. In tli t majestic solemn 
drama in which devils and angels and God himself arc the 
actors, the slaying of half a million of men in a single 
battle is passed lightly over, lean log little impression upon 
the mincl. Had the rise and fall of the Jewish eta.1 
described with that fullness of detail, and with that rich, 

hot to say exaggerated colouring which Characterizes pro- 
fane history, it would have been the most amazing page 
in all the story of earth. But when wc study hitter] initio 
Bible, our stand-point is in eternity. We look as it were 
from heaven down on the busy world. We behold the 
wlioh; broad stream of human life in its solemn flow toward 
eternity ; and in the swift march of a thousand millions, 
the falling of a few hundred thousand here and there, is 
comparatively an unimportant affair. 

In a literary point of view, it must certainly be admitted 
that the Hebrew stands without a competitor. True, it 
may be objected that the Jewish writers were under' the 
immediate direction of the Holy Spirit, and therefore 
their example is not a case in point. Rut the/ intellectual 
power of these writers was not created by their inspiration. 
Their individuality remains unchanged by tie heavenly 
afflatus. The Spirit suggested the subject, kept them 
to the line of truth, and then left the individual mind to 
its own strong workings. The results are unequalled in 
grandeur and in beauty. Homer has been surpassed in 
his battle-scenes by Miriam and Deborah; the OreciaO 
drama rises not to the sublimity of Job; where shall we 
find aught even in the Orphic hymns to compare with the 
richness, the sweetness, the grandeur of David P who shall 
equal Isaiah in his lofty imaginings? who shall sing like 
1 i.ih the dirge of a fallen nation P who shall tread that 
burning pathway which is lighted by F.zekicl's genius ? 

It" wc mistake not, we may draw another and scarcely 
less vivid illustration of the influence of faith HMD in 
tellfi-tu.il character, from the example of those who first 
I the shores of New England. We do not feel 
called upon to pronounce any eulogium upon New England, 
nor would we make any offensive comparison belwi- 
and other portions of our common country. Her 
tation, whatever it may be, has been most dearly ear nod 
at the expense of patient toil, of treasure abundantly be- 
stowed, of blood most freely shed. Far be it from us to 
dim one single ray of the truly brilliant qualities of those 
somewhat earlier settlers, who made their homes in the 
sunny sooth ; nor liavo we forgotten those whoso Teutonic 
blood reached America without passing round through 
English veins, who are Americans indeed, who have stood 
from the Revolution to the present hour, to defend with 
their fortunes and their lives ourcornmon liberties in tbe 
hour of extremes! peril. We speak of the Pilgrims merely 
because their history seems to thro* light npon a fact 
connected with the philosophy of mind. It is not neces- 
sary for us to spend a moment in an attempt to prove tb.fl 
the Puritans were strowrly influenced by a faith which 
linked them to the invisible. Their very excesses suffi- 
ciently demonstrate this. No man could cast his -. 
the hanging of a witch, or believe that the red warrior 
was an incarnntifiti of nn evil spirit, who was not living 
underanall-controllinginfluencefrum tbe spiritual world. 
Their enterprise was essentially 3 religions one; and in 
all the records of man's achievements in the planting of 
colonies or kingdoms, there is nothing to equal it, saving 
only the exodus of the Hebrcwi. Admitting the earl} 
Grecian expeditions to have been what poetry and fable 
describe; grant that the colonisation of Italy from the 
wreck of burning Troy was as it is portrayed in ' » 
lay, and Livy's pictured page," and yet they are unable Iq 
chain the mind with a spell of such intensity and power as 
that which h as been breathed from the story of tbe settle- 
ment of New England, 
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We haw spoken already of the influence of faith upon 
Grecian and Raman poatrj', and of its excel 

fruit of faith: ind If our theory be Irtl . II uiav be said 
that the richest strains of poetry should be found among 
the Puritans. Our readers may smile, perhaps, it we at- 
tcm|it to convince them that the true j ng did 

exist in the land of blue-laws and hi 
In » land where the only song was the harsh nasal 
ing of some limping version of a psalm. But as the earth 
riup ■ nth unwritten music, so is there many a 

Ntrain of unwritten poetry. Then is, beyond dispute, 
uf asiiliJimer and more spiritual charac- 
ter than that which is expressed in words. At there is an 
eloquence in the eye which no 1 1 a equal, so i» 

i poetry of action loftier even than the strains of 

Milton. Who :s!i.il I any there was no poetry in the bosoms 

of those in the Mayflower's cabin, when she hovered oti 

tern coast, like a wounded ma-fowl seeking a place 

. her torn r Mini; in the lVrcmber blast ; 

behind, three tho< iter etretchingl 

them and civilization . befthTI them, an unbroken snow- 
s' forest, where the bowl "1 the wild beast mingled 
wild the wilder war-cry of the savage; and yet not a 
regret in man's heart to shake his high resolve, and not 
a tear to «lim the loatra. Bl j ■moan'! ,-ye : J Was there 
no poetry in the transactions of that 6rst long terrible 
i , when disrate was lay ing low the pride of manhood 
ind the loveliness of woman; when, one by one in swift 
•don, the sad, stricken, but still high-soulcd anil 
IDC band, laid their loved ones in that sloping bank 
which looks out toward I. upland, and then returned un- 
dismayed to the task of unrolling a nation's dps tin, 
omitting all tin stormy and romantic incidents of the first 
half century, unit confining ourselves to the pestilence, 
the famine, the cold, the awful solitude of that first win- 
ter, and the patience, the courage, the cheerfulness, the 
submission, with which they were met and endured, not 
BB]e by men. but by high-bred and delicate women, in 
sickness and in weakness; will not every true American 
et say, that there was more of the sublime, the heroic 
rtry of action, than has been written since? 
'f the intellectual character of the Puritans, no word 

iow bespoken, The morning mists of prejudice are 
dissolving around them : tbey are so far revealed that we 
rid h the outlines of their manly proportions. It surely 
mod not be said, that ttuy were strong men. who watched 
and guarded the cradle of liberty. The Puritan eh i 
was the result of faith, based on the habitual study of the 
Bible, a faith which brought them into communion with 
the unseen. 

Why then is it that we, who claim to live amid the 
fuller developments of the Christian scheme, when, in 
addition to all which the Jew possessed, we have that 
superadded knowledge imparted by Him who brought life 
and immortality to light, and poured over the spiritual 
world the illumination of a new risen sun — why is it that 
we have fallen behind not the Hebrew only in poetry, but 
even Ilia pagan, in poetry, eloquence, and art t 

It is because Christendom is not and never has been 
fully baptized with the .-pin t of the gospel. 1 1 ji because 
the intellect of the nations is moulded by earthly and 
carnal influences, not by the heavenly and the spiritual ; 
because the mind of the world holds communion with 
earth and not with heaven. It grovels where it ought to 
soar, the fading visible exclude* the eternal unseen, the 
present has banished the future, eternity is merged in 
lime, and Mammon baa usurped the throne of God. 

With us, the universe MS made for use Bnrl profit: it 
is not for us a glorious mirror, in which to bchuhl the 
perfections of God. With us, a mountain is a pile of 
building-stone, a river is simply a water-power, a I 
nothing but firewood, heavens lightnings are i 

ing the particulars of the last duel at Washington. Hun- 
is it possible, then, that the earth-born, wingless spirit of 
Christendom should mount those summits where tbfl 
glorious old Greek trod in the pride of his might, or dwell 
ia still loftier regions with the Hebrew seer r It may not 



be until over even Christian nation* ia breathed a nee 

afflatus from the spirilual world. 

Having thus endeavoured to trace the mental gres'nesv 

i.'oman, the Greek, and the Hebrew, to the influence 

of a strong aud living faith in tie . hannr 

expressed the opinion that our own times, because d 

the production <»f a similar 
excellence j wc are ready at this point t*i 
we have any reason to expect that the human mind will 
yet awake to a higher life, so that in ; 
and the line arts, in all the fruits of (be Market' 
lectual development, we shall not only resell 
whatever man has hitherto achieved? We believe tha 

Juestion should be answered in the afii but w 

o not anticipate Ibis result as a consequence of that 
system of improvement aud those processes of ed 
upon which the world seems to be placing itt reliance. 
It certainly is not very apparent why man may not obtain 
nil which natural science and the whole sebcBM of ame- 
lioration and improvement in the social system have power 
to impart, and yet all the noblest t hfwvsav 

born soul lie unawakencd within him. Within the legiti- 
mate scope of all possible Improvements in manufactures 
and the mechanical arts, of every imaginable literal 
whatever relates to msn's pi ire. lien 

object of wflteienl magnttu' for the 

suMimest efforts of the orator, or tbo philoso- 

pher , there is no subject winch eau inspire the min 
it reproduces the excellence of the ancient artist. 
are deep recesses and silent depths iu the spirit of man, 
from which comes no response till you speak of something 
higher than earth. 

Under the influences which now sway the nations, we 
mav expect that natural philosophy will push hir investiga- 
tions to the utmost, and that every new discovery will siil 
in the amelioration of man's social condition ; that agri- 
culture, innnufacturee, and commerce will lay. yearly, nee 
triumph i at the feet of man, that the wave of civilixstioa 

will advance with unebbing flow, till idolatry and barbar- 
ism shall be swept from the globe ; but a new and diffe- 
rent era must succeed all ibis, before the soul can reach 
the fullness and maturity even of its earthly si 
For thai, we must wait until earth is baptized anew with 
the spirit of the gospel, and a clear, strong, control- 
ling loi th in the unseen shall have full dominion over the 
soul. That era will surely come. The world-wide fever 
that causes Christendom to hiss and bubble, will reach at 
last its crisis. Earth will throw oft' its delirium, and 
become calm and convalescent. The millions who hare 

mistaken Mammon for a god, will discover t heir error and 
forsake his shrine. Man will abandon his muck-raka 
gatherings and turn again his eye and thought to faeavea. 
We believe there is no reason to doubt that an epoch is 
swiftly approaching which, in true science, and literature, 

and art, shall eclipse all preceding eras with a purer 
splendour, with a richer glory. This new excel lenr 
be the result not of any improvements in civil govern r 
or systems of education, hut of the universal prevalence 
of a true and controlling religious feeling. It will be 
when the knowledge of the Lord shall fill the whole earth. 
Until then it cannot be ; because the fountains at which 

alone true greatness can be nourished, spring in the 
spiritual world. The spark which kindles true genius 
rises not from earth, but descends from heavon. 

Again, in I hat era, nobler and more stirring themes will 
be the subjects of thought than man has ever known. 
Prophecy has declared that a period is yet to come, when 
the affairs of earth shall do lunger be separated in men's 
thoughts frutn their relations 10 God and to eternity, 
the heavenly shall control the carl lily, and all national 
movements and individual actions shall be regular 
faith iu the unseen : when religion and the spiritual world, 
shall hold a lirrnur and more constant control over the 
mind than of old over I he soul of the Greek : and when the 
structure and economy of the invisible empire of Jehovah 
shall be revealed fur more distinctly than 
Hebrew ; and all nations, shaking off tin: 
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servitude of Mammon, aha]) awake to a sense of (he ' only 
true and the only beautiful.' to a perfect consciousness of 
llie amazing realities of that higher life which is in Christ 
J«us our Lord. Knowledge, it is said, shall be the sta- 
bility of those timet. Man's soul shall then find food in 
hcaver.lv things which its celestial nature can assimilate, 
by which I he intellect shall be expanded to its true pro- 
portions and its perfect stature. To the eye of a living 
faith, standards of heavenly excellence will be continually 
i, and men by their contemplation shall be changed 
into the same image,' from glory to gh>ry, 

I he Roman and the Greek beheld the spiritual world 
clothed in the false drapery of a corrupt imagination, and 
yet that communion with something higher and nobler 
than earth, this gazing upon truth through even the glim- 
mering twilight of paganism, made them giant men— a 
commonwealth of king*. What then shall man become, 
when the false shall be stripped away, and in the noonday 
of Christianity he shall live in the unveiled presence of 
the sublime, the beautiful, and the true? Then also shall 
such themes be presented for poetry and eloquence, Mich 
subjects for the historian and the artist, as shall surpass 
all the former experience of earth. 

Between ua and that dispensation of the fullness of 
times, lie all those mighty and thrilling events, which on 
the prophetic record cluster a round earth's closing scene*. 
The oppressive institutions of this world, the whole vast 
overshadowing fabric of Satan's dominion, must be over- 
thrown, crushed in aternest conflict, stamped into powder 

by the hot ind lunation of infuriate millions, ami old things 
shall pass away. Who shall tell what convulsions shall 
attorn! the death-agonies of old systems, what frantic mirth 
■hall hail the birth-throes of the new era? The thrones 
of despotism will not fall except in the shock of battle, 
and the phceoix of new political structures can only arise 
out of the conflagration and ashes of the old. Betore 
liberty thai] obtain her final triumph, the sun, the moon, 
•nd stars in the political heavens may be hurled down to 
be extinguished in blood. Earth seems ripening for disas- 
trous change in all her great divisions. The Mohammedan 
crescent appears to be peacefully waning now, but its final 
. yet be amid the flash and roar of universal 
conflict, when other standards may also be trodden down. 
And how is the Romish hierarchy to bo peaceably re- 
moved? Incapable from its very nature of reformation, 
it must be torn up and abolished utterly. Twined as its 
roots are with the very foundations of the social fabric, 
how can they be wrenched gently away? Yet between us 

and that brighter era of which w speak. Ufa the destruc- 
tion of the ' Man of Sin.' Again the lost and scattered 
aons of Judah and Israel must also be gathered to their 
own, before the fullness of the Geutili's can come in, and 
the purity and the elevation of a Christian civilization pre- 
sra.il over all the earth. 

In these spirit-stirring events, these closing scenes of 
the great drama of tiv thousand years, the mind will tin J 
a stimulus utterly unknown to the age in which we live. 
Then, when there shall be one faith and one God over 
all the earth, wh^n prophecy shall be history, and one 
song shall employ all nations, shall Greek and Roman 
fame be eclipsed by the splendours of Christian genius, and 
all that Christian intellect has yet accomplished be sur- 
passed by those who shall ascend to loftier elevations, and 
walk by those fountains which flow from the throne of 
God and the Lamb. Stimulated by the presence or the 
memory of those secpea at which we have glanced, and 

quickened by oointerruptedcommunionwitb the .1 
man shall reach the highest excellence of which an earthly 
state ia capable, and language itself be refined and spiri- 
tualized, so as to become the fitting vehicle of the soul's 
nobler imaginings. As much as the grandeur and beauty 
of the real spiritual world surpasses the dim shadow which 
the ancients beheld, so much shall the efforts of a sancti- 
fied genius, enlightened by the teachings of the Infi- 
nite One, exceed the subliraest achievement of Grecian 
man mind. Perhaps, on the very theatre of ancient 
song, the national mind of Greece and Italy, awakened 






•nd baptized by the Spirit of God, shall yet send forth 
loftier and sweeter strains than ever floated over (lie 
Adriatic or breathed among the islands of the .Cgean. 
From Judea's repeopled hills some Miriam may send up 
songs of deliverance', some Deborah astonish the world 
with a second battle liyinu, and the harps of David and 
Isaiah be strung again in Zion. Then too, perhaps, in 
our own Saxon race, poets shall arise with more than a 
double portion of Milton's spirit, and the world be bound 
by a more potent and yet a holier spell, than that which 
Shakapeare wove— when the weak among men shall be as 
Milton, and Homer, and I'lato, and Socrates, and Demos- 
thenes, and Tully, and all men liecoine not only pure but 
intellectually great by association with the Spirit of God. 
In what quarter of the earth mind shall then reach its 
fill lest development is a question which cannot now be 
accurately solved. From lands now sunk in the depths of 
heathenism may spring giant minds that shail contend 
for superiority in literature and art with those nations 
who are now most favoured with civilization and religion. 
The far East was the land of science and elegant learn- 
ing when Europe was inhabited by savages, and under the 
influence of a Christian faith she may regain her ancient 
supremacy, and the fires of genius burn with | 
splendour on the very spot where first they were kindled. 
Emancipated Africa may yet cause earth to thrill with 
an eloquence of which the colder western mind ia in- 
capable ; she may yet be regarded as the land of poetry 
and art, and demonstrate the great truth that God has 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth. If, 
however, wc arc to form our opinions of future results 
from the character of present events, we should ex- 
pect that the Anglo-Saxon mind would hold over all the 
earth a controlling influence. Its star is now evidently 
in tho ascendant. Its power is a conquering power, and 

it givesnoiodicotionsof weakness or decay. Hrisesover 
the nations like an uuebbing tide, higher, stronger, further 
on with every heave of the restless wave, If auch antici- 
pations arc to be realized, then, perhaps, there are other 
reasons than those which spring from national vanity, 
which should lead us to look to America as the land 
where the intellect of man .'hall reach the culminating 
point of its greatness. I cannot but believe that we al- 
ready possess more of those influences which promote the 
growth of mind than any other people. The vast.ness and 
magnificence of the features of our»cenery,givc strength, 
and boldness, and expansion. to the souj. The intense 
activity produced by the genius of our institutions brings 
mind every where into sharp conflict with mind, 1 1 
ing mutual growth ; and small though the influence of faith 
be upou the national character, there ia in the United States 
more of true spiritual religion than in any other nation on 
earth. We only need, then, as it would seem, the intellect 
of the country to bo fully pervaded by the religious senti- 
ment, until the genius HUM land shall feel the influence 

of a heaven-born faith, to cause the American mind to 
stand forth proudly pre-eminent in science, literature, and 
art. If ever our country obtain on earth an enduring f.une 
as a cultivated nation, that reputation will be hosed uj un 
a Christian literature, a Christian science, and a political 
structure drawn from the principles of the Gospel. Thus 
only shall wc become even intellectually great, 

The principles which have been stated, by an unavoid- 
able inference, should place the American scholar by the 
side of the minister of the Gospel. Their task in its 
general features is the same — to elevate, expand, and 

refine the national mind by the power of truth ; to devote 
the measureless influences of a cultivated mind to the 
bl Ingibg of his country under the power of a quick, strong 
faith in the realities of the spiritual world, until this great 
country, in all its vast concerns, shall live and move under 
mn sense of the presence of the invisible, of coming 

j retribution, of an overshadowing heaven, from which even 
now angels come down and sweep past us on their errands 
of love, ministering to the heirs of salvation, and from 

1 which the sleepless eye of God looks down on the children 
of men. 
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UAI.L AND CO i 

rt Hall wasgreatlydistinguished for hii MM 

-.. and was generally eery communicative. In 
iccl a parallel i; d between him and 

•er, some striking div . 
to studied i" liis MDVMWtiaiM 
-ntancoua. Coleridge was frequently in- 
volved Irnical; Hall, simple, natural, and ba- 
dge nsurped and engrossed conversation : 

talk upon p.'r. thing; Hall required to be more invited aud 

of others. Cole- 

roroand; Hill more brilliant. Coleridge 

I in polished :>"ntonces, but would continue to 

• r hours in a plain and careless diction; Hall was 

ibljr tltat .cal, commonly vivacious and 

■ li wit. ' as sure to be beard; 

Hall to be remembered, i Jolerldgc had the advantage of 

a more unite l Ledge ; Hall of a more not 

bared and elearvi peroi Ifoet. Each -was in bit 

day the first of h lied, nod probably 

r surpassed. — Surlh I 

: IHH» a l'KOSPECTB. 
Marvellous nj is the change which has been wrought in 
the condition of mankind by the agency of (bo printing 
not less marvellous will be tbe result of railways. 
vben they il ■ Iran their present cramped con- 

into full development. 'Writing and printing arc 
mediums of thought, but they are slow and imperfect pro- 
; eech. Tbe press and tbe po- 
:nd to mind, bat do not thoroughly unite them. The 
railwa} nit'- both mind and matter, and to draw 

the ends of the earth together. He who looks on the 
I ii rt, makes more rapid progress 
than bl -ir written or printed descr | 

Int work, a newspaper tbe second, in all 

new gotUrments. it it the office of the railway to perltcl 

in which the road and the press hove Bom* 

I. Ho* much . been done by English 

1 wealth and n 

happiness, we do not now stop to Inquire. Great it Ins 

been, and proud mav be the boast of the men who have 
•uebj an example for I, but the objects 

achieved are as nothing to those wliicl be at- 

tained, when the causes of retardation shatl be removed, 
E 

TAILORS. 

Sir John Hawkwood was usually styled Joannes Acutus, 

from I ia said, of his needle or his sword. 

Poller, nan, says, he turued his needle into a 

■ shield. He was the son of 

;i tonoer — WU bound apprentice to a tailor — nnd pressed 

•rd III., and was 

:1 : distinguished himself at the battle of Poicticrs, 

a of the Illack Prince, and 

military career In the pay of the Florentines. 

Ogham, in Ester, his native 

there is a monument to his momor, 

Blackwell wat his fell lea — also knighted 

for hit dward 111. — married bis master's 

daughter — and founded Blackwell Hall. John Speed, 

torian, was a Cheshire tailor ; and John Stow, the 

it, was also a tailor: he was born in London in 

1525, and lived to ihe aire of eighty. Benjamin Robins 

whs the aon of a tailor at Bath ; he compiled Lord Anson's 

'■ irld. Elliot's regiment of light- 

■ ir. I ' ted of tailors; and the first man 

who suggested the idea of abolishing the stave trade was 

Irr.an. a qnalcer and tailor of New Jersey. 

Be published many traeti on this specie* of traffic — went 

•ieet, on 

•ut to Fork, 

nall-pox, and died October 7, 1772. 

— Old i 



M I'NTAL CI LTIVATIOX. 

What stubbing, ploughing, dig.- larrowJeg ir 

to land, tbinkiii 

mind. Each lias its proper culture; bj 
is suffered to lie waste and wild for a long t 
overspread with brushwood, bramble- 

Uea, which baTe neither youth nor beauty, i 
will not tail to sprout up in a neglect*- i 
prejudices and absurd opinions, whi< 
parti} to the soil itself, the passions ir 

id of man, and partly to those see-da * 
red in it by every wind of i 
cunning of statesmen,' the singularity of pedants, am t 
superstition of fools shall raise.— Berk 
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llli; ANCIENT OIIEEK AND h ■ait. 

The difference between that of the ancients and 
derni ia very striking. The ancient Oracks 
Romans used no alcoholic liquor, it being u 
them ; nor cotfee. nor tea, nor chocolate, nor sugar, 
even butter ; for iJalen informs ua he had ac 
once in his life. They were ignorant of then 

ical spices, as clove, nutmeg, mac -. 
pepper, curry, pimento- They used neither buckwh- 
French beans, nor spinach, nor sago, tapioca, salrp, arrow 
root, nor potato, nor even tbe common but aaorlot 

1 1 our fruits, in - 
rind, On tho other I ate tubtt*m 

-the nialh le sweet 

acorn, the lupin. They used irrcatly radish, let 
They liked the flesh of wild asses, of little dog:.. 
dormouse, of Lhe fox, of the bear. They ate the flesh of 
parroquets, and other rave birds, and of lizards- 

nd of b great many tisli, and shell-fish whl 
now bold in no esteem. They employed as sea 
rne and assafoctida.— Diek on Diet. 
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BIBLICAL LITERATURE IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Tnr.ni.OGY appropriates to itself a large proportion of the 
literature of every country into which Christianity hoi 
been introduced. This province of ' the republic of let- 
ters' has been generally abandoned to tbose who are pro- 
fessionally engaged in the study of religion; an<l it i.. 
right that an intimate acquaintance with its stores should 
be held as an indispensable part of the professional educa- 
tion of all who have consecrated their lives to the del (MM 
anddiffusion of Christian truth. Yet there is no reason why 
it should not be explored by the general reader : on the 
contrary, it appears most irrational that an educated per- 
son, who would be ashamed to avow bis ignorance of the 
literature of philosophy, or history, or criticism, or fic- 
tion, should not scruple to avow his ignorance of another 
department, not inferior in excellence, merely because it 
is chiefly cultivated by a clas« to which he docs not belong. 
Apart from the bearing of its subjects on individual happi- 
ness in the present or in the future world, theology must 
always draw toward itself, by the attraction of its own 
grandeur and sublimity, no inconsiderable number of the 
higher order of minds. British genius has nowhere reared 
a nobler monument of its own greatness than our theo- 
logical literature affords ; and if ever its glory should 
depart, the inquirer of other times will nowhere discover 
more incontestable evidence of its ancient triumphs. 
There are not, in any language, finer specimens of pro- 
found disquisition, of subtle argumentation, of brilliant 
description, of high-toned eloquence, of seraphic eleva- 
tion, of devotional address, than you may cull from the 
writings of our divines. 

Biblical literature is not co-extensive with theological. 
Its special object is the illustration of the Bible. It in- 
cludes biblical criticism, or the investigation of tbe sacred 
text ; Hormeneutics, or the laws of interpretation ; and 
Exegesis, or the application of these laws to tbe exposi- 
tion of particular passages or books. These three names 
designate avast extent of territory, which furnishes con- 
stant employment to a regularly increasing body of la- 
bourers. The philologist who examine.! the structure and 
lawjoftbeoriginallauguages; the geographer who identi- 
fies and describes the localities of the ancient world ; the 
antiquarian who deciphers the hieroglyphics on an Egyp- 
tian pyramid or the Inasripttm on a K an coin; the 

chronologist who assigns to evenls their true position In 
tbe course of time ; the traveller who observes the stereo- 
typed manners and customs of eastern countries; tho 
natural historian who explains the nature of minerals, 
vegetables, and animals different from our own ; the phi- 



er who ascertains the peculiarities of Jewish and 
Pagan science — all these contribute to the advancement 
of Biblical literature, because they enable us to read the 
Bible with greater intelligence. 

There are several considerations which would have led 
us to anticipate that this department of literature would 
flourish in Scotland. 

The Bible has hitherto been in Scotland a household 
hook. Multitudes cannot remember tbe time when tbey 
were initiated into the knowledge of its leading facts and 
doctrines. Before they are able to read they are familiar 
with the story of Eve and the serpent, of Noah and the 
ark, of Joseph and bis coat of many colours, of Moses and 
the busb. of David and the giant of Gath, of Jonah and 
Km whale, of Daniel and the lions, of Jesus in Bethlehem, 
in Nazareth, in the wilderness, in the garden, on the 
cross. As most schools havo a Bible-class, the school- 
room carries on what the nursery has commenced : so 
that, whatever may be thought of tbe propriety of em- 
ploying the sacred volume as 8 text-book in seminaries of 
elementary instruction, oil who learn to read, read more 
or less of tbe Bible. Wherever tbe practico prevails, 
which has been so touchingly described by Burns in ' The 
Cottar's Saturday Night,' and the family are accustomed, 
in Scottish phrase, ' to take tbe books,' the younger mem- 
bers insensibly imbibe a reverence for ' the Book of books,' i 
and acquire an acquaintance with its contents ; for along 
with 'the big ha' Bible,' which is reserved for the use of 
tho priest of the household, there are produced sundry 
other volumes, of various dimensions, and in various de- 
grees of preservation, on which the schoolmaster of tho 
villain has written tbe names of the brothers and sisters 
in his best hand. Then there is reason to believe that 
the private perusal of the Scriptures is at least as frequent 
here as in any other country. Is it not natural to expect 
that Scotland should be fertile- in scholars, emiuent for 
tliL'ir illustration of what may be called without ll.it tcry 
1 The Scotchman's own book P* 

Exposition of tho Scriptures is a regular part of the 
course of religious instruction in the Soottlab pulpit 
Ministers of all denominations are accustomed to deliver 
an expository discourse (' a lecture,' as it is usually called) 
on the forenoon of each Sabbath. This practice is almost 
peculiar to Scotland ; at least we are not aware that there 
is any part of the world where it is adopted will so few 
exceptions. On its manifold advantages this is not the 
place to dilate ; how it conveys to the hearer accurate 
and comprehensive views of scriptural truth, how it yields 
to the preacher opportunities of adverting to topic*, 
coald not be properly treated in a separate • 
bow it checks the undue love of eidf 
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otherwise be generated. The point before us i«, how it 
compels every teacher of Christianity to -ludent 

of biblical literature. In preparing b tion, he 

most consider all the questions surges' passage 

which fori! k . ami u tl -is re- 

peated each must, if bis ministry bo 

rage duration, examine in detail no 
pelt "I III I 'HI- would It, Ml i 

. where thousands-u re daily practising an art which 

. tin in eoni em ni with bl . many 

would become masters of it, nnd that Scotland should 

oati of bililicat scholars, were it 
chance. Yet it is strange how few even of these expository 
discourses Ihemse found their way to the press; 

so that we have scarcely half-a-dozen books which can be 
recommended as models for the lecturing of a & 
When we think, however, of the solid 
h works as LawaoD M 
cletisstes, U k on Acts, Chalmers on 

:.-•, and M'Lean oa It' cannot bol 

that so inauy a goodly cominc-otary should slumber in the 
io of its author. 

»f Scotland is m 1 to binder, 

;litatc, the procrr^s of UbUea] 
tun. in ' lophy may affect our in- 

r .t very 
■I as a 

i lie easier; what can I- 

than that the principlea of ■ philo- 

i ilers should 

amed as tests by which to dCtennUM their meaning. 

i (act, it il far from being easy ; it 

of all inti'ipri-tcrs tu look at the Hihle 

through the median of apectaclei which they hare pur- 

i in the schools. There are few so su- 

Kto tin I'.i'ciiutinn of ' the idols of the theatre 'as to 
able to dn Ivi's nf all precon»twd opinions, 

and to attitude and In Ihendritof aehila 

: . tin- Scripture.' Hence they fail 
iween what they l/ring to and what they 
ifess to explain : so that many 
leads which have exorcised the pen of the eeelesi- 
liauareas much philosopliical a~ theological, 
.ersy between Calrinists and Ann 
which, with some modifications "f form, hat disturbed the 
Chorea Rw more than a the -. belongs m 

aUj to philosophy; wiu-n (be metaphyticioiii settle the 
• of liberty, and necessity, the theologians will »oon 
to wrangle about tin.' divine decrees. Uobcrt Hall 
Died tu lay, that wben a person profes»ed Arniinianism, 
he inferred tli.it hewasnota good inctsplrysician, bulnot 
necessarily that he was not a good Christian: and vith- 
edding whether the preponderance of philosophy is 
really oti tl .-Udly shelter 

our own opinion under the authority of this prince of mo- 
dern | It is impossible to exaggerate the evils 

which arise from applying a false aratem of philosophy to 
the Interpretation of the sacred writings; nor can we be 
grateful lli.it in Scotland Mr art all but. 

■total inflnfracf, Suppose that some of 
the i henries which are now straggling toobtain for ibem- 
■a local habitation and a najue' in the science of 
Ibis coontry— toch as phrenology, ami mesmerism, and 
phreno-meameriira--«appaae that tome of these theories 
should he patronised by a school of interpreters, contend- 
ing that the writings of the Evangelists nnd Apostles 
thoold be construed in accordance with these discoveries 
nineteenth Century, and bringing into requisition all 
| paralus of critical lorture for the purpose of recon- 
ntradictions bctwn DWhal is written and what 
should have been writteu — would it not 'fright the isle 
from Its propriety i" Something allied to this supposition 

hi-, happened iu Germany, which far outstrips all other 
countries io the cultivation of biblical literature. The 
philosophy of Kant, and Fichte, and Hegel, has succes- 
sively gained the latradODCy ; and each, in its turn, has 
heon employed to explain the Scriptures, till it is no ea- 



travagaiice to tar, that if Matthew the 
Luke the bel 'nasV 

Galilee, and Saul the lion-hearted diadplf of 

t h ey would scarcely be able to rwognii- 
inimitable common sense am 
dental jargon by 

I hiliaupbraf that 
erratic sage is nv 
States as tli 

house o! The colleges are 

apes ol 

rather than I. 
with sermons moulded n 
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. a work in which a | I 
I be cardinal doctrine of th*' r 
is a sufficient mdcj 
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-h school of philoaoph- 
with a spirit i 

in the writings of Held, or Stewart) at Krawm,* 

■ atharit] 
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been publi 

which leare to an enli m In 

rate in this mi 

tion,' Abercrombie's • Intellectual V 
Feelings,' I 

.' and Don 
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system of metaphysics, especially as II 

the pages of these authors, so dc 

diviner philoso] In. is no di hot 

guard, to those who hove in i I 

logy. The training appears to i 

ample cause of wonder th . 

from the class-rooms of the profeseore of" 

philosophy, in our universili 

our various religious d \c 

to extend the interests of biblical 

Tbere has not been 
abase of biblical • aw 

prejudice against Its collivstioi!. In • 
urged its specuf, - and 

pious, that the friends 

to abhor its very name, I , itenre 

Introduced by Sender, has I 
mate conaequeneej by iiis >'. ■ 
punged from the Old and New Testament 
the supernatural, and treated a bo. 
front so many marks of a div. 
insult and indignity the* WOdld not hive dartd 
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classics. On a re 

been wrought, a pious b<- ctJ 

that those giants in - lalnr*, ' 

cMeri'l' 

had never been. The wish would not I-- 
Bame era which the r 
the names of Tittman, Luckc, (Mshaus. 
of whom any country in. 

which is allowed t in) of «l 

character, has preserved our biblical 
ing their continental as> 
gancc. l)r (Seddes, indeed, v. I 
century published a translation »f part ■ 
companicd with critical remarks, propoo 
nions to which the author of * The Ag> 

ifflxed his name; but he has bad no tall 
worst effect that has flowed from the increased 
to biblical study in Scotland 
deviation from the familiar phrts 
in speaking and writing on certai 
must have been observed by all who tun- " 
I books and hear discourses 
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turv Abraham, who was then ■ patriarch, it now an 
Arabian Emir; Joseph, u li . rod' in DM MMMl chariot 

id married the daugbterof ibe prli 
a younjr Hebrew promoted to the rui' -yptian 

Mul'ii, and Strengthening his boftaraee by a I 
alliance with the Heard . ibc Israelite*, instead 

■■■:■ forty years in the wilderness, are t> 
made . the period of the Judges has b 

i nation; the Paalnaof Ko- 

rah have bejel <i it ll 

discovered, lliat the Epistle* pi Paul, his srntiuivnls, and 

W. arc all Pauline; a clause that mother 

i article is anarthrous, 

and «- are not sure if the innocent conjunct inn • that ' is 

1 of bsving sometime* a telic and torn. 
an ecbatic s Wi. do not object to the adoption of 

these more classical for: h, provided it be under- 

stood that a mere change of Itma throws no light on 
the subject. But we do not like our understanding i o be 
iniultpii by our belli? II if we were so dull as 

not to be capable of distinguishing between words and 
• its, 

PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

TNOMAS MnOH 

tlir p >»t par etecllenct of Ireland, the cleverest 
I the cleverest nation m ihc world. l»ta bold no mean 
portion, and that position we claim for Thomas Moore. We 
do dot of course meanthat he i% by mmy degrees the great- 
estpoet at present alive ; hut for sparkle, wit, and brilliance, 
his country's qualities, he \% unsurpassed. The bard of the 
flies. h>' is i , and gorgeous as the beauti- 

ful creatures he delights to depict. It would require bat 
own style adequately to describe Itself. Pus* pa 

roundabout the globein forty minutes — Ariel doing 

bia »i . ■ ■• II In the 

i seems intended to set 
oil' the lively ami ion— any of [bete li [Ml may 

. express to us the elegant actiwt.< 'j mind 

and BUM*. We arc never able to disconnect from his 
idea that of minuteness. Does he play in the ' plighted 

foment,' as tiny as 

he i« tricksy. Does he flutter in tha i nabeain :: It is as 

hi mote. Does be hover oi a and face of 

I' is as a sylph-like sprite, hit little heart sur- 

1 and his small win.-, trembling with passion. 

JJors he ev<r enter 00 ■> darker ami nj> ihghtl* 

I 11 rather the fliirbi of a fin 

I 1 ■• . I. lUstM !' Il iv 

.' rather than a sjicar — eating •null, sharp, 

dly. 

Thomas Moore is a poet by temperament, and by Intel* 

lias the warmth and of the 

l»ut hardly his powerful po -olemn 

i, or lot «i'. i ! purpose. Hi* 

therefore, are rather laa iho 

• 
In/ 1 tb 

■ from 
those with whit li jrou ■ 
tlaclic or the stormy ra 
delighted, you ai' rapidity 

h ' pel- 

feet self-command and mastery 
cry out 'encore, encore "u do 

do not bei I 'id 

bsaj through 
Inn as he went along f 

e's rapid ami . brilliance produces. Oar 

mem ■•■ reels, wc 

sicken r, ' dia- 

poetry, apart fr> 
ainst mor.' A taste, Is ill want of 



deep earnestness and of high purpose. Not more trivial 
'nice of a fairy in the pale sbino of the moon, than 
are the majority of his poems. And though he did belong 
bMntifoJ family, he could not in his poetry meddle 
less with the great purpose-- and iie-.liiiies of 

bumanily. What to him are ihc ongoings and future 
!tl of WbaJ Oberon so finely call-. I lie ' human tnor- 
Be must have his dance and hii song out. We 
that Thomas Moore is a sincere lover of his kind, 
anil has a deep --.m'| lihrwftl Ifl ire anil progress, 

but we could scarcely deduce this with any certainly from 
bis serious poetry. Indeed the term serious, is applied 
to his verse, is a total misnomer. Byron's poetry has 
often I sincerity of ancruisb about it which cannot he mis- 
taken ; he howls out, like the blinded Cyclops, bis agony to 
earth and heaven. The versa of Wordsworth and Cola- 
ridge is a harmony solemn as that of the pttsfia in the 
winter blast. Elliott's earnestness is almost terrific. 
Hui Moore flits, and flutters, and leaps, and runs, a very 
Pari, hut who shall never be permitted tOCBtef the para- 
dise of highest song, and to whom the seventh heaven of 
invention is shut for ever. 

It were needless to dilute upon the beauties which he 

has scattered around him in this unprofitable career. Ii is 
fancy is prodigious in quantity and variety, and is as 
elegant as it is abundant. Images dance down about us 
ulstoims, illustrations breathlessly run after and 
OUlrOfl illustrations, line anil delicate ihades melt into 
others still liner and more delicate, and often the general 

•"fleet of his verse is like that of a large tree alive with 
bees, where a thousand sweet and minute tones are 
mingled in one hum of harmony. Add to this his free 
flow of exquisite versification, the riches of his luscious 
descriptions, the tenderness of many of his pictures, and 
the sunny glow, as of eastern day, which colours the 
thole, and you have the leading features of hi* poetical 

But it is aa a wit and a satirist that Monro must sur- 
vive Then- is no ' horse play in hii raillery." It is ai 
delicate as it is deadly. He carves hii foetnsn aa a ' disb 
fit for Iho gods, not hews him as a carcass meet for 
hounds.' Such a gay gladiator, such a smiling murderer 
as he is ! How small bis weapon — bow elegant bis 
flourishes — how light hut sinewy bis arm — and how soon 
Is the blow given — the deed done — the victim prostrate! 
Hia strokes are so keen that ere you have fell them you 
ind death. He is an aristocratic satirist not only 
in the objects bar) in the manner of bis attack. Coarse 
game eronJd not real that fine tremulous edge by which 
he dissects his highbred and sensitive foes tu the quick. 
We notice, sarcastic vein, sad this very pro- 

bably explains it> . a much dei per and bi 

' means to be serious be trifles, 
what) be trff t he is most sincere. Hitw 

All bJa political feeling— all the 
l.e possesses — all the hatred which u 
ntertaini for insim 

come on I through 

!y and elegant verse. Of a great satlr- 

teetns wanting in Moore, namely, 

iluii cool concentrated i b inspires Juvenal 

i loathe. He tickles his op- 

'bey tear him to pieces- His arrows aro 

I, llinn ... dice is that of a 

Hi. wish is to ykin s 

then sole 

rn the persons of their foes. 

Hi ■ icnunter, theirs a sullen and 

solitary H i 

regarded under Ike (our phases of an 
i, a narrative poet, a satirical poet, and a 

[rose writer. As sn amatory poet be assumed, every one 

merits and demerits lire lot th llyron 

sae poem*, lively, gay, 

shallow Uiej were 

guilty 
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mill li. inhood. 'I'i vat to crown vice, 

bat no '1 hey were un* 

'.'7 did 
not *»ek to poilol It was re- 

ix mid darker ipirfi to mak 

! *<i include In ono 'wide 
ni ind dis". existence of faithfi 

"i, IWi 

were i >• were 

■ 'I bod/, uii Con- 

they captivated idle lads and 1 

comparatively little injury, II is indeed 

| years, 

the dire paddle rod pother which such 

;t produced among the critic* and moral - 

actually tohave dreamed (hat 

the mandity of Britain, which hm I imatiati 

of Qn Cfrsfles H.'a 

. lbs novels of Fielding ■ -it, the 

numerous importation.! of iniquity fr«m Um Ointment, 

.v iii.i.ilri^i'ils and dotibli 

ike ' dew-drops from the lion's mane,' it shook them 

I'd pursued its ■ Bat or pause. 

lief was intended, little we are sure was 

dona, 

j narrative poet, Moore sinned At higher things, 
and, no far as proi nbrity went, with triumph - 

aiit *u imt forth araid a h 

eetaliofl. It was rumoured that be hid written 
.r epio poem j that CttellM had matured into Ho- 
mer. These expectations w> BtllXed. 
It was soon found that Lalla Kookh was no epic — was not 
in at all — that it wna only a short scries of 
Oriental tal frame- 
work . Calnlltis, aped of many of his voluptu- 
ous graces, aud much of his false and florid taste, remained 
till. And the greatest admirer of the splendid 
■ airy verse, the inelodran.. t, the 
lavish fancy of the pocrn, could not but say, if the coin- 
□ caiiie upon hi* mind at all — ' Yc critics, say bow 
poor was this to Homer's style.' The unity, the C0D3- 
paelr, tterett growing' lo a climax, the heroic 
the bare and grand simplicity of style — all the qua- 
WO espect in the epic, were wanting in Lalla Rooah, 
It was not so much a poem, indeed, as a rhymed romance. 
Still its popularity was instant and boundless. If it did 
come a great still stedfast luminary in the heaven of 
song, it flashed before the eye of the world brief, beauti- 
ful, gorgeous, and traii— 

t ihbow, fuch on span 

'lb< nan." 

And even yet, altar the lapse of twenty years, there are 

admiring the fine moral of Paradise and the 

,1e pathos of the Firawonbip- 

Eke toft seductions of Lalla Roukh, aud in their 
■•-. il ii.it in their understandings, prefer it to the 
charier and more powerful poetry of the age. 

The Lores of too Angels was a bolder but not a more 

-■('ni flight. It was a tale of the • Arabian heaven,' 

and I here ia nothing certainly. In these wondrous' thousand 

and one nights,' so rich, beautiful, and dream-like in its 

n aud pathos, as in those impassioned stories. 

was only a castle in the t all — one of those 

biilliant but fading pomps which the eye of the young 

dreamer sees ' for cverfiubhing round a summer's sky.' Its 

angels were mere winged dolls compared to the 'celestial 

ardours' whom Milton has portrayed, or even to those proud 

and impassioned beings whom Byron has drawn. In fact, 

the poem was unfortunate in appearing about the same 

li in '.. r li Byron's Heaven and Earth, v. hi. h in.my besides 
us consider bis finest production as a piece of art. Mere 
atoms of tho rainbow fluttering round were the pinions 
ire's angels compared to the mighty wings oi tho se 
-. who camo down over Ararat, drawn by the 
loadstars which shone in the eyes of the "daughters of 
men,' aud for which, without a sigh, they ' lost eternity.' 
And what comparison between tho female characters in 






ne poem and tho two whom we are in ; 
waiting with uplifted eyes and rlaiped hands forth 

i .vers, like anjjels far tie xtrm 
of angels'' And what scene in Moore can be oats**' 
the del .ith the gloomy i 

■rb.ii h 

:'its emn.-i. 
their work of judgment, as if 
of its justice and grandeur — the Ciiea b' 

iiemy, as if I If ««* 

to Ibe surge — the milder ond softer wail of ratscsat) 

liug witii the sterner esclatixatioon 
distance — the lost angels clasping the 
ascending with them I 
we feel and know must be a direr doom ? 

We have spoken already of Moore's rhiracin 
witty poet, and need only now refer lo 
principal hnmorous compositions, soeh as ' 
Family in l'aris, Ibe Twopenny Post- Big, Cask, f 
Currency, aod Catholics, Ice. 
gallery of fun without ferocity, without indeeaotr, 
without more malice than serves to give 
and point. 

From Moore's Life of Sheridan we rn 
that, though be h? ■ numbers, and eai : 

a perfect command of the Uacroage a;j 
j poetry, yet that he was only beginning, or had but 
begun, to write prose. The 
the false glare, the load of nscli 
and effort of that production, are imar..' 
at snch an age. It contains, of course, mud flat 

forcible writing ; but eta Sheridan bin 
ornate and adveotorsoa prose, which was in. 

re unsuccessful thin 
biographer. Perhaps it was but i the L4 

such a heartless, faithless, thorn' 
should be written in a style of elaborate falsest. 
fudge, 

We have a very different opinion Indeed 
Byron, It is not, we fear, a faithful or an boucat 
of that miserable and guilty mistake— Iba lire of I 
We know that Dr Mactiinn, by no means a aqua 
man, who was at first empli 
biography, and had the materials ; is bands, 

fused, shrinking back distrusted at the masses of f l i nt 
treachery, lieartlessness, malignity, aai 
they revealed. The same materials were mtmnta* 
Moore, and from them be has constructed j 

• v, bearing, we suspect, as correct a res 
his character as the ideal busts which a 
face. When will biographers learn thai 
their sole business, is to tell the truth or to te aw 
How long will the public continue 1 
gilded falsehoods as form the staple c 
memoirs f It is high time that such were confined 
corners of newspapers and of churchyards. 
Moore's Byron, not for its subject or 1W moral 
solely for its liter! 

in a clear, chaste, dignified, aud manly manner 
criticism it contains is eloquent b< 
the friendship it discovers for Byron, if guru 
much for its author's generosity and heart. 

Wo must not speak of bis other prose | 
Epicurean, History of Ireland, 4sc. The «i 
ol bis in prose we have read is an article in the Bstta* 
Review on Boyd's Lives of tho Fathers, 

ns lurk under load* of learning, dooblt-ealal 
disguise themselves in Greek, puns mount and 
upon the backs of huge folios, and where you an 1 
whether most to chuckle at the wit, to 4«teot I 

tnuj, or to admire the enidr: 

We had nearly omitted, which bad been 

all mention of the Irish Melodies — those 

ous strains which have busbed ten thousand 
I rooms and drawn millions of such tear 

shed, but which have seldom won tbeirwar talk* 
, of simple unsophisticated humanity— »luch aw 
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mors of Sums what. Die lute is to llie linnet — mid which, 
in their title, ire thus far unfortunate that, however mc- 
lodious, they are col the melodies of Ireland. It m not 
Moore hut Campbell who wrote Erin Mavourneen. ' He,' 
says Kazlill, ' baa changed tbe wild harp of Erin into a 
musical snuff-box.' 
Sucb is oar ideal of Thomas Moore. If it do not coroo 
to the estimate of some of his admirers, it is faithful 
nur own impressions, and whit more from a critic can 
be rrquiri'i! ' We only add, that admired by many as a 
poet, by all as a wit, be is as a man the object of universal 
regard ; and we believe there is not one who knows bim 
Lut would be ready to join in the words — 

\V. ,. il '!.-■ 1.. •• 

' '.ml *iit.T *■ Uii« wine, 
111" IilnUuii I HOOlrl |. >i.r 
Would tii- prsc* to Uw« and Urine, 
Ajid • bultti La theo Tom M ■■ 



A VISIT TO A. COAL-PIT. 

Wf. have loop bad a deaire to visit a coal-pit. 'Singular de- 
tire,' some reader mac be ready to exclaim; ' and trifling 
the pleasure must be that flows from its gratification. 
Indeed, it does not appear that either pleasure or comfort 

Ml be experienced in audi a place.' lulgent 

reader, tant.es differ, and ours certainly leads us in this 
direction, barren ibouga if nay appear. We speak not, 
at present, of comfort ; but as to the matter of pleasure 
at, it i» even to be found ijj examining tbe 
deep, damp, dingy coal-mine. Our curiosity is pretty 

t into other people's 
is abominable), but into the mysterious receaiei of 
nature. In the atretic of this faculty there is great en- 
joyment ; aud the pleasure ia doubled! when the end of a 
proper curiosity is gained— 3 more intimate acquaintance 
with nature's wonders. While enjoying Ita comforts of 
a bUaing fir* of a winter's night, we have often thought 
nature, manner of formation, and the mode of ex- 
casatiog the coal ; and the more we have meditated upon 
these point-s, the more have we hem impressed with a 
it Being, who has stored op 
U of the earth, for 
i id. The pleasure one feeti in such a subject as 
rings partly fnU pi<y-ie.-»l MOrCM, and purllyfroin 
moral considerations. Give us your car for a little, and 
krisa we ha>c tub! "in I uur pen hat been fear- 

iroty, or yi.ur bump ai curioalt) iparingly developed, 
if you do not iui n . the blackest 

recesses of nature there is much to interest an intelligent 

t*d li in thetteSghbiwhoodof Bannock - 

burn : and »n our »•) 10 It, w"« be battlefield 

■O famous in Bcottllb history. On this lb 
not dwell ; ours is an humbler one. After leaving the old, 
dar village of St Nlulans, an exi 

i>, greatly enlivened by the efforts of the farmer, in 
Tarii'un directions, 10 Hears IralU 

of Uic eartb. Hero and there, too, might be seen s busy 
cottar lifting his potatoes — the staple article In many a poor 

umily. Beforeusitood the village of Bapnorkhurn, 
with iuneat spiro; on the right rose in distant uudnla- 
trict of country largely worked is a coo! 

ob the left, stretched faraway, what in the district is 
called tbe ' carse-land.' This lev. ! 

B neatly laid out in well cultivated fields. The river 

'orth rolls ill slugjrish waters, in n 
its centre, till at Alloa it opens into the frith of the same 
lame. Beyond this great natural basin, ami I . .r miiisj It* 
ondary, stretches away to tbe east tbe 
nils; wbil' P the vain •■: 

lei'tli, on the west, by those romantic crags that I pi 

■restcrn point of the Ochll ruga, and ou one of 
it town of 81 As from the 

era uttrgin of the basis m clewed the rene, 
Usougbts poised throe I. Weill. 

1 I this occasion we could not b 



interested in the animated picture. As the ear 
the distant sound of tbe labourers.' happy voices, ai 
eye rested on the fertile plain, or followed the well de> 
fined shadow of the swift-flying cloud on the (trey sides o 
theOchils, we felt oar bosom swell with pleasing en. 

When we arrived at tbe coal-pit, we found everrtbioj 
in a state of readiness. Here was our guide, and 
the dress in which we were to descend tbe shift. Tin 
worthy manager nnd grieve gave us a hearty welcome 
and several tidy, healthy. looking females, sit near th< 
'pit-head,' speculating deeply on the stringers, and tin 
object it. Having doffed our upper garments 

■Ad been buttoned into an immense pea-jacket, rcachinj 
below the knee, and our heads surmounted with I 
cap, we were prepared to make our descent. Our n 
will know that the 'shaft 'is the perpendicular open. 
wine! i tbe coal is brought. 

feet by five. Down the centre of .1 there goes a | 
tion, leaving on each side a space < 
each of these squares there is fil . QhM asjfl] 

ascends or descends as required. In this box, when 
bottom, the little coal-waggon is placed, and iinmrdlaiel] 
drawn up; meanwhile, tbe box on the ■■ ol l !i . 

partition is descending. The rate at ninth iliey aiceni 
and descend is considerable, and the leusnti. 
in a stranger is not altogether pleasant. We 
the box, and were let slowly down, thai 
rapid glance at the strata in passing. The depth of tin 
shaft is seventy-two fathom- . wbol< 

there is an alternation of beds ol ; stone 

and two thin beds of coal, not wi Then is m 

lime nor ironstone, although we touud i. he I 

ter below. 

When we reached the bottom, wo were gratified to : 
several men at work, nnd others lounging si 
though there was aburm i from • I 

n of lamp*, stuck in t h the cops of 

various workmen and boys who hid gathered around I 
still it was some time before we got a clear idea of onr | 
tion. The first object which attracted our M 
a small steam-engine at work, for 
the water from the lower parts of tbe mine to a level, U) 
which it was carried off. When 
may say, once for all, that wo were very little 
it. ' In' tbe shaft, and in a few ■ 
pretty freely trOfl n.sb 

it ran beneath our feet; but, upon tin- wbok . 
much less ol i had anticipa 

he bottom ■'!' tii" shaft irelbl 
which extended to then rib-west at far as any ' workir 
existed. It was down-hill, at th- it in 

bar end was laid with 
From this main li -.gootfotii leidii 

. snout • rooms,' in wbieb ti. I are I 

■ .al. 
.rn » ih n 10 sfa i Um OiafL 

, two or tb 
. and a dotea of boys wit b black I >■ 
[ion li; Mi, ami iparklh 

I. .wine I 
:id ourselves in a somewhat »p* 
the line, smelling »troi 

work. They are used for dragging tbe waggon 
i.i the shaft : while boj 
m theworki. 
the at I ind it as < 

■tancpi. llowevi 
no luaer, I 
in the roof, and create a Irecr circuits' 

sod .ill la good cooditUSa 
ii'.uic, tiut weU-knit. bard 
were fc< 
wort! : 

singuUi 

■ i 
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euriosity. The whole bid of eoal dips regularly to the 

i-wmI : bal hue it gradually assumes a lercl 
and retains il for a MBsMf .>f yards, and (Inn dip* again 
•I amoeb [le, till itreanmea itt form 

tlan. *i ! i '- i is simple, althoagb the miner* 

were puziied toaocooni 

eoal scam had been deposited, and greatly consolidated, 

! upon this 
point of the -cam, and elevated it above the gence 
face. This pal I -ving to 

the road being m 1 'he protrud- 

iltcr ia exposed, l'liia ia a clayey material filled 
nth nodalai rt li on, like ilmoodi in a tile. 

In l abort time we nrrii od at at room where the miners 
werr p ir work. Tin roof of the main line *u 

M low, that we could not walk erect, e\. 
butnowwc hadiowulk in a doubls ! ad ultimately 

werecompellcd to take to all-fours, liy it.is time M bad 
•pent a good hour in our examination, so the reader may 
well suppose in what state w< lovers 

quantity of newly laid out coal, we got close to the face of 

the seam, the better to observe tbe process of minr 
walking and scrambling, we felt extremely uwkn.. 
.forts afforded much amiMiiient ' 

ay. The scam is about twenty -two inch''* 

and it was, indeed, no easy matter to push one's. 

self into such a small space. All oppressive sensation 

■ >fCr us, and we felt as if the upper stratum would 

close up this space, and make fossils of us, that would 

puzzle the ingenuity of MUM fulura geologist I 

The ■ban Lies partly upon his side and partly upon hi > 
■n working, with his little oil lamp attached to MM 
front of his cap. His tools arc. a hammer, a wedge, and 
a pick ; the latter instrument has * sharp uperiu. 

■t both ends. The process of mining b I he follow lag ; - 
A wedge-like opening is mad*, in Hat Gam, perhaps * foot 
re back. The mass of coal intended to I 
■y this means, two clear sides ; a wedge is then for- 
itiserted in the face of the rock, at a little dj 

'iiing, when a mass of coal is thereby deXacii- 
td, weighing, in many butanoes, some hundredweights. 
rocfa tact in coal-mining ; hence it is u com- 
mon observation amoiu; the SOU • nuob dav 
Esnds upon the head as the hands. Each blow of the 
■ miner is accompanied by an oppressive unpleasant 
sound, which is thought to make it tell the more," Of 

course, it. is all a habit, Tbi i I by hoys to 

the main line; along which it is dragged by bona la Um 
There are no women emph coal-mlnca, 

since the hill of Lord Ashlev passed Inl i 

In returning to the shaft, we had so opportunity of seeing 
the horses at work. They are trained to it, IM it is is- 

erve how accurately th-y attend to the 
stoppings, passings, and turnings upon tbc line. 

we cou Id find DO traces of |, mine. 

The white sandstone that oa e space above the 

coal seam, is separated from the latter by a thin bed of 

fine Mack shale; the corresponding bed in many pits eon- 

m abundance, but TC searched >u vain for them 

This was a disappointment, as in some of tbe older 

pits in the neighbourhood they in to he found. In the 

roof, that is the rock overhead, we observed various cracks 

ires, many of them largo enough to admit the open 

hand, and some few of them might be a foot wide, and 

two or three long. In the- Met are 

found, waterworn and round like those spread upon a coarse 
sea-beach. The workmen informed us that there are 
eight or nine/uw/UHi this pit, some of which we examined. 
A fault is a break in the strata, when those on ouc side 
are depressed or elevated below or above those on tbe 
other. Someljn, II casts the seam a foot ! 

off the line of dip, in other instances a number of feat, 
We saw one two fret, and another one fathom, six feet. 
These breaks are filled up with clay and rubbish, and 
frequently prove a great hindrance to the mining opera- 
tions. At the northern boundary of this coal-field the 
aeam breaks off abruptly, and is not again found, all 



search has born made a number of f**t below the level 
Whether it baa been washed away from that part thai 
forms the cars*, or ■ i as been d cio f sje d ta a 

great depth, is u qucstiun wl rasl wt* ko-'». facts 

ertaiued do not i This Wtsk, 

we observed, takes plac 

earse-laniL Maclarcn. i> jsj 

the Lothian*,' states that the coal-scans r-*»*e» bcaoatt 

the Forth; that I ■ side* t» certain; km 

whether beneath also at this point, is a question. Brim 
the principal seam a fea i na oraaw. Ssi 

so much inferior i not pay | 

working. The coal from thai pit is very good, and Un- 
-I all over I .- coorstry, and Ur 

to the north-west. 

the time of our i 
gaged below, and about (hi' ,11 cQtitefilrsi sn4 

happy, if wo adga from appearand 

1 the surface again in safety, we gave ' an arksuw- 
ledgment' t I an at! u the «&( 

took our departure, much delighted with ouraotH CJiaW 
excursion. 



KATE PF.RCIVAL. 
as -iNi.iii.i:. rata or mul 
I Conllnuct from pure I 
I«t her expectation <s a t> 

the orphan i only "I 

A stranger in the city of P , i, 

recommendations from I 

rary world, she failed in all her attempts. I 

he had been educated ba<l )• k«j 

after she left it, and thi 
whither ; to that from them she iu ataV 

Spring returned with ilsbri.hl 
and fragrant flowers, hut it woke i 

■iom of Kj 1 <-d< 

Hie fair girl : confinement in I 
the cheerful beams of the sun ne-. 
sion from tbe pure, invigorali 
heavy pressure of sorrow and 

produ :ed their i 
a frame naturally delicate. The alteration in 
regarded, p 
careless and selfish circle around 
ful friend marked bcr sunken 

she rose from her resile.-. ;uid fererujh slumber*; 
gentle hand templed her appetite with im 
though she turned, day 'attedi 

ing voice beguiled her forth to a | 

the cheerful sunshine. Hut, friendless aud deal 
there not or hing over her loi 

He wbi 

ring child in her hour of n 
I mother's prayers — had they not i 
of the and would ; 

orphan's ncret aighP 

cold, rainy afternoon in M 
quest of Mrs Howell, walked many squares to proeu 
article of dress the young ladies needed lo c 
ball-room attire. She relumed, drenched w ; I 

but her services being immediately required I 
preparations for i .-. she had only time ; 

aside h and cloak, and, though loon 

shivering, resume her usual employments. The 
mornin? the poor girl awoke with a burning 
result of exposure on her enervated fraj 1 1 was one of 

dampt cheer 'hat add an idd 

the sinking heart — when the gloom I 
without strikes a respoDsivo chon 

liy » itli the despoudin, 

:i h ditlicnl' in rose lo ; 

her da i 
her situple wardrobe her strength was exhausted, a .' 
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like sickness came over her, and she sank again upon her 
couch. Her head grew dizzy, and the few articles ol fur- 
oiture in her lonely room seemed to leave their pis 
revolve around her, The chamber became till* | 
•trange object! — dark figures stood around her bed, and 

Jointed with exulting motions and bitter smiles to their 
elpless victim. Then all were bidden in a dark, dark 
chaos, but ever and anon, amid its blackuess, appeared 
again some frightful shape, with its wild, piercing eyes 
gleaming upon her light Cold drops of agony gathered 
on her brow. There came a momentary feeling . 
sciousness, and the dread of dying thus alone, all alone, 
■tola over her- She shuddered at the thought, and, exert- 
ing- all her strength, arose, and With dilliculty reached the 
door. She opened it, and with that effort all conscious- 
ness ceased, and with a low moan, as of a weary, feeble 
child, she sank insensible beside it. 

When Jane Howell awoke, the morning after the ball, 
she complained of indisposition, the (Act of a slight cold 
caught by imprudent c i previous evening. Her 

mother, who thought she could detect the symptoms of 
some violent disease in ber delicate frame, proposed send- 
ing for ■ ivice. To this the; young lady objected, 
but on lIuLjiiiiiiL- being meotiooad as a substitute for 
their famffy physician, ■ ho lived in a distant part of the 

:id was often too hurried in his engagements toad- 
mi! cf orach attention to patients but slightly indisposed, 
iwi d It ..'.;. .-ijons to he overruled, and a servant 
was immediately dispatched to request 1 1 is attendance, 
Meanwhile Mini Bowel], having arrayed herself in a 
simple but most becoming morning dress, and enveloped 
ruler person in the graceful folds of a rich shawl, 
reclined, with a languid, pensive air, in her mother's easy - 

before the fire. Airs Howell received the young 

tan in the parlour, and having expressed the hope 
that she had not interrupted his daily routine by her un- 
expected application, and stated her reasons for so doing, 
Sroceeded with all a mother's tender anxiety to speak of 
r's indisposition . She also carefully embraced 
the opportunity of dwelling largely on her exalted virtues, 
and inestimable value iu the domestic circle. The young 
man lis lined with all due politeness to her remarks, but 
(he could not perceive, though exceedingly anxious to read 
In. thought*, thai any emotion or interest was awakened 
excepting what hi* ..ihcial character required, and, with 
something of disappointment and chagrin in her manner, 
the led the way to her daughter's apartment. Even here, 

■utle and dependent loveliness of his fair charge 
produced no change iu his usual grave and dignified man- 
ners, lie ordered some common . be used, lo 
remove what was but the effect of a alight cold, and ad- 
\ bed her not to venture out during the day ; then, opolo- 

gJaing for bis haste, he wished the ladies a polite 'good 
morning.' A momentary expression of vexation passed 
over his handsome feature* as Mrs Howell followed bim 
from the room, and be almost unconsciously quickened his 
pace, as though desirous to .•scape frmii further annoy- 
ance. His steps were suddenly arrested by a groan, evi- 

Imnudiately 
followed by a cry for help from a servant, irho appeared 
at the head of the flight of stairs. Kot doubting hut that 
some person needed his assistance, he sprang past Mrs 
Howell, who stood motionless with alarm, and in another 
moment was by the side of the inanimate form of (he 
neglected orphan. One glance told bin she was very ill, 
and having placed her, with the assistance of the servant, 
upon ner coach, he promptly, though silently, proceeded to 
apply the usual remedies, watching with much interest 
radual effects upon the fair young crcatur" who 
lay like a crushed flower, so still and pile before him. 
Beautiful, eninisitoly beautiful, was that pale face, though 
it bore the traces of seen ' grief. I. unaing bent over nu 
with a brother's tenderness, and saw with delight her 
consciousue&s slowly return. At : I hei 

and her, salted what had hap- 
pened and -. was; theu, as the memory of UM 
past came back in all it. vividness, her bead sank again 



on the pillow, and she begged that they would let her die 
in i sue. 

• t Hi, I thought it was all over,' the murmured in low 
tones, as though speaking to herself—* tli it I should ■ 
no more m nil cold, bitter world. Why ira I here 
alone — yes, alone — no friend, no mother now!' Mother, 
mother, take me to thee! I cannot, I will net 
Oh, let me go!' and she raised her eye* imploringly to 
the pole group around her bed, and tiling them on Lan- 
sing, who with looks of compassion still hung over her, 
besought htm lo take her home; talked Inco 
sufferings endured; entreated them to tell Hose — her 
own Hose — to come and cool her burning head; then, as 
though addressing that beloved one, implored her not to 
leave her; to remember how they had loved each 
once; to stay with her; and imagining her request un- 
heeded, she wrung her hands in anguish, and in passionate 
accents, called again on her kind, gentle Rose, and spoke 
of trials, and of sad, lonely days since they u 

Lansing, perceiving the dangerou- bis patient's 

disease, urged Mrs Howell to sen.l ini; Cor an 

experienced nurse who lived in the neighbourhood, and 
also to request the attendance, of her family pi>. 
The former soon arrived, and be had finished giving his 
directions respecting the invalid, and Was | : 
depart for a short time, when the name of It. 
and tenderly repeated, attracted his attention. As 
thought seemed to strike bis mind, and be turned quickly 
to Mrs Howell, and inquired the name uf his dim 

' Kate Percival ! Kate Percival ! ' rep young 

man, while a blended expression of surprise, grid 
pity, was depicted on his face; 'can it I —is it 

thus we meet 9 God forgive those who have wronged the 
lonely orphan,' he continued, bjl mauly frame trembling 
with strong emotion, and hastily prosing to his lips the 
burning hand of the unconscious girl, he tinned aw.-.y 
quickly and left the room. 

For several days the youthful sufferer hovered between 
life and death, nnd they who watched in agonising sus- 
pense the dreadful ravages of disease on i. name, 
feared that the sun of ber existence would set in darkness, 
even in its moruing hours. Toiiciungly beautiful 
the wild imaginings that burst unchecked from the . 
the unconscious orphan in those hours uf delirium. Vi- 
sions of brighter and happier scenes visited her much of 
pain. Again sho sat in the unclouded days of 
a gay, light-hearted creature by ber mother's sM 
wandered forth with her amid the sunny glades ol" 
quiet home; or, surrounded by youthful companions, 
conned with Hose their daily tasks, sharing their little 
cares and pleasures, and pouring into each other's car 
kind words of syniputhv and love. 

Then deeper and more thrilling grew the tones of that 
sweet voice, as sbe revealed the story of her woes, lei 
loneliness, her secret grief. .Sometimes it seemed as 
Chough the wearied spin! had been freed from lis tabor. 
; clay, si> vividly did sbo portray the bllM of thai 
better land — that haven of rest, where sorrow and . 
cannot enter, as in that blessed dream she will..- 
golden streets of tbe ' celestial city,' with til • 

from ten thousand harps and voices, to Him uho had ro- 
i them by his blood. 
At last the violence of the disease abated, and 

.is from a long, long ah rat all around her 

seemed strange and new, She marcel* rewgnfa 

familiar run d chamber, from which 

lit rays of the morning; mil. I hen sin; 
fully without, were so eircliii: I, She wot 

how she came there, sii.. 

person:* r bed, watching her sn 

earnea I I ngert, at 61 inter- 

val, on A plain, .-.I WOIIUU) 

near i nth .» s anxious face, holding la 

band a cup, which, '-' '"a motion from her i 

panion, sbesilentl} held to the lips oftl 

swallowed the- cum posing draught, and was about to 
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speak . the meaning of all »o strange to her, 

. Mother object that, she knew 

mi iti 'I bi 
:' her couch, stood a young mm, in an 
Ml and :;i( .le felt 

glance of that .lark oye had beamed oo her before. Bat 
bed they netr A arowd • ng thoughts 

i 1 sufferings, 
In which he wiu strangely associated. She looked earnestly 
-traoger, and be seemed to read her inqnirin 
lis of the excitement his a|>|>ear.v 
e:hnnging a meaning glance with Ml 
coiup.i I away and quii-tl v left On 

Kate, followed him with Ex I the door of I he 

apartment closed behind him, and then, overpowe; 

Acrl'iil opiate she ha! 'Hiding 

i her weak and bewildered mind, the fell into 

day tr.e orphan awoke from that 
refreshing sloop, free from disease, but weak and <■•• He 
as a i-i 

her. At Bt Debt herself alma, hut presently, 

after ., t Imperceptible tap at the 

the apartoaeut, the- same kind-looking woman, whose pre- 
sence, she I .ru an easy-cbair 
d, and answered the summons. 

. btfl heard her say, in reply to a 
n|uiry from without: 'the fcwr is entirely 
and in a few days, if the COOtiDim ru improve, I 
my dear yon ni.' lady, you may see her.' 

< • b. I cannot wait! A» she is asleep, do, 

• ! i Barclay, just let me take one look at that sweet 

face that, through all those long dreadful days, has not 

seemed DM oar, dear Kate's/ laid a low, gentle 

Lremblina with intense emotion. ' 1 will not speak ; 

I mil juat [al Be glance and then go away : 1 most see 

her for Doe moment — my precious friend !' 

ma : Why thrilled each 
nerro of the orphan's trembling frame, as they fell upon 
her ear P She pressed her hands convulsively to her heart, 
as tboiurh to chock its wild, tumultuous throbbing!. Was 
it a dream, a vain, fleeting dream, or did a vision from a 

brighter world burst upon her sight, ami an all 
approach to coral' i lit, girlish figure glided 

noiselessly to her coucb, and pale wi lb am ious watching, 
- through silent tears, Hose Lennox, Ihe loved, the 
lost, bent over her. 

Int, stifled cry, and Kate lay insensible in her arms, 
i >u a bright morning in the latter part Of June, Kate 
ml sat aloao in a richly I'umisiicd parlour, in 

ble mansions in P . The hrooie that 

D easement bore on its balmy 
i i breath of (Vagrant Rowan, blooming in a large 
lutifal garden with which the apartment communi- 
cated, and the cheerful songs of warbling birds, rejoicing 
in their dewy sweetness, fell in plad melody upon the ear. 
St, II I «l ■■, but f v. bur far than ever. Kate gazed in quiet 
happiness upon the bright face of nature, and while the 
summ i red the dark locks that shaded her fair 

jnd all around her seemed to speak the praise of 
their beneficent Creator, her heart silently poured forth 
ibote of thanksgiving to her Father, Bed) 
Truly wonderful had been the love and wisdom 
id marked the successive events of her life, and hud 
In' knew not, to a home of affec- 
Od peace. Now, as she reviewed that path, lbs was 
see many proof* of the tender guidance of the Lord. 

All that had appeared so mysterious in the conduct of 
Rose had long Sanaa been explained. After her imme- 
diate reply to the first end only letter received from Kate 
1 1 , and which had communicated tbe 
intelli Mr I'ercival'a deatb, Rose had written 

it her fatb un urgent invitation for the 

mo for at least a temporary 

asylum, expressing a sincere hope, that if she could be 
happy : would nuke it her permanent residence. 



r-hant, a friend of Mr LennoT, who was f 

I J and was soon to return 

latter resided, was designated as an agreeable and propsr 
escort for the young traveller, and all necessary arran 
ments were made to procure her a pleasant jeu 

ird with i 
anticipations to her friend'* arri< 

' ihe merchant returned not onl 

er to see oi 
d stranger, lie had written to her 
to the directions rcgatajsd from Mi offer 

. in the kindesfwanncr, and appointing the 
and place of meeting, but no notice had been i 

lie bad de i ommenccmont of his ' 

ward journey for several days, hoping to receiret an 
to a second letter addressed to the orphan. In 
pectation he was disappointed ; but this want of at: 
to Ms friendly proposals had been explained by set, 

i cleaned from a traveller, whom he 

f In-, departure from P . TUi 

gentleman, who had recently returned from atour 

bile states, stated that in passing t h 
village near which Mr I'ercival's country-seat at 
•Mtate "!' the latter had been pointed out to feato. 
that had recently passed i rora the bands , whose 

ancestors had held it for many generations, ti 
session of strangers. lie had been made acquainted 
many facts illustrating the 
proprietor, hut knew nothing of the situation l 
viving members of his household. Full of anxious 
bodingc, Hnso waited impatiently for a letter Oram 

friend, hot day after day passed and brought her no 
Soon afier, her father's business req 
winter in Cincinnati, she, with the rest of his family, 
compatr ipposing it possible that, havi 

her place of abode, Kate might seek a home in P- 
Rose wrote to her rel ' id I.anait. 

recently settled there, and whose "arm and 
heart bad become much interested la Ihefateofthe 
on whose early sortows and surpa- Eneas of' cha- 

racter his cousin so often dwelt, entreating him to use 
every effort to discover her lost friend. 1 
spring, the eldest sister having married a gentleman from 

P , Hose attended her to her new honK 

to pass the summer with her, and secretly I 

she might yet obtain some da t" ihe retreat of one so 

fondly loved. Sho had been in the city but 

when Providence, in a most unexpected manner, granted 

her ardent wish, and she clasped the orphan once n 

bar boson. 

As soon as possible, Kate had been removed from Mrs 
Howell's, who bitterly regretted her cold and sehfi-^ 
duct towards her, now that she claimed as her protectors 
those distinguished for wealth and influence in the highest 
drelea. 

Her kind friends soon saw with delight the! slow return 
of health and strength to her enfeebled frame, and Rose 
gaily predicted that Kate's fair cheek would rival the 
of her own fragrant namesake when she breathed again 
the fresh pure air, and enjoyed the rural pleasure- 
beautiful country-scat In which they were to aeck a retreat 
from the heat oi" the crowded city. 

Kate's quiet musing on the past was disturbed by the 
entrance of a servant, bearing a splendid bouquet of rare 
flowers, mostly exotics. He presented them with Dr 
Lansing's compliments and retired. Kate blushed when 
she received thera, and the colour deepened on bei 
when, a moment after. Rose bounded lightly fa I 

She stopped abruptly at the sight of the 11 
which Kate still held, and assuming nn air of vexation 
which *ei'incd strangely out of place on her fair, 
face, she came slowlv forward and addressed her I 
in a tone of disappointment and mortification, linugli an 
arch smile, in spite of ber efforts, played round her inoatti. 
■ Another bouquet. Hiss Perclval '.— well, 1 am sure I 
need not feel under any weight of obligation to Cousin 
Howard for the attention he has bestowed ou me of late. 
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I really am afraid, if I never uir i flower, that be would 
Dot, now, think of sending me one. Juit look at those 
beautiful ruses, sister,' she continued, addressing Mrs 
Gibson, who had entered the room, ' are not thote buds 
perfect ? I think it proves the sweetness of my disposition 
that 1 am not jealous of Kate. But oh I I punished Lan- 
sing 10 nicely, this morning, for his neglect of me — I wis 
ball ma ho culled just now, so I made him slop 
and come into the vestibule, and then informed him of 
our new arrangements, and our expected removal next 
week. Selfish creature! instead cellaring in our joy, he 
looked as grave and solema as if hHnuI heard the saddest 
news, 1 wish you could have seen bis rueful face — it did 
amuse me so much !' — and Rose laughed heartily at the 
recollection. 

' It would only have reminded me of the lengthened 
risago of a certain friend of yours, Miss Hose,' replied 
Mrs Gibson, looking archly at the merry girl, 
whom you parted the morning we left Cincinnati. Yon 
can easily defend yourself, my dear Kate, from all the 
attacks of this naughty child, by reminding her of one 
Albert Jv'orris. It is a good quietus, Rose — is it not?' 
and smilingly the young matron departed. 

' Who is Albert Noma, Rose?' asked Kate, when the 
two friends were left thus alone together. Rose was so 
busily engaged in arranging the flowers in a vaso on the 
table before them, that she did not appear to hear the 
BjBOatfon until it was repeated, then blushing deeply she 
carelessly replied, 'Only a young gentleman with whom 
I became acquainted last winter, and whom I will intro- 
duce to you, Kate, this summer, if he has not found that 
' absence conquers love,' and so forgotten your humblo 
servant." Rose spoke gaily, but there were tears in her 
bright eyes. Kate's gentle manner banished her reserve, 
and she soon spoke with her usual candour of one to whose 
deep and sincere attachment her affectionate heart had 
responded, aucl in whom it bad placed its implicit trust. 
On account of her youth, her father had preferred that 
there should be no engagement between them until N'orris 

visited F ill the summer ; but then, if their affection 

had endured the test of separation, he had promised to 
sanction his daughter's choice. 

When Rose returned that evening from a visit to a 
friend, she found Kate and her cousin Howard alone in the 
parlour, conversingin the moonlight. Lansing was speak- 
ing in a low, earnest tone, and Rose, perceiving that her 
entrance was unobserved, stole noiselessly away without 
interrupting them. An hour afterwards she heard Kate's 
lL'lu footstep on the stairs. She was hesitating whether 
to follow her to their chamber or to allow her to enjoy 
for a little whilo its solitude uninterrupted, when a ser- 
vant entered the breakfast-room, in which she sat, and 
informed her that Lansing wished to apeak to her for a 
moment. Rose found him alone in the parlour, apparently 
much agitated. 

1 1 could not go away to-night, dear Rose,' he said, 
leading her to a seat on the sofa, 'without allowing you 
to share in the happiness which almost overpowers me. 
Miss Fercival has long been dear to you as. a friend ; can 
you, will you love her as a i 

' Kate, my own precious Kate!' exclaimed Rose, burst- 
ing into tears — ' Oh ! Howard, what a prize you have 
gained ! I have always hoped and wished for this, and 
now that it has really come, 1 am too full of joy— too 
happy!* 

' I feel entirely unworthy of so great a treasure," said 
Lansing, after a pause, during which tbey had both been 
too much affected to speak. ' Oh, Rose, how much need 
hue I to pray that the sweetest of earthly gifts may not 

win my heart from the Giver ! ' 

At the close of a bright day in October a travelling car- 
riage, in which wcreseated four persons, drove slowly down 
a beautiful avenue, leading to a handsome though old- 
fashioned mansion, on tin.- bank of a noble river in one of 
the middle state*. The rich Untl of autumn giving an 
ted beauty to the glowing scenery around it, and 
the quiet stream, reflecting on its placid bosom the ever- 



varying hues of the gorgeous cloods that encircle the set- 
ting sun, could not fail to render Um scene unusually 
attractive to the eyes of the travellers, but they scarcely 
noticed the smiling landscape before thorn, ritrong and 
dcepwerethefwlingsstirriugintheirbearts. After long 
years of trial, the orphan was returning, a happy bride, 
to the home of bcr fathers ; and he who gazed on her with 
a husband's pride, and the kind friends who accompanied 
her, forgot all else in their sympathy with her mingled 
emotions of sadness and joy. 

A few weeks after his marriage, Lansing had become, 
by the death of a distant relative, the possessor of an in- 
dependent fortune. Hearing about the same time that 
the owner of the late Mr Perciral's estate was anxiuiis 
to dispose of it, he Immediately became its purchaser, de- 
termining to remove thither with li is lovely wife, and 
conlinc bis professional services to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring village and the country around it. 

As the carriage approached the dwelling, the door of tho 
principal entrance was thrown open, an aged woman of a 
remarkably venerable and affectionate aspect appeared, 

and awaited the arrival of the travellers. 

£ Welcome, welcome home again, my dear young lady,' 
she said, as Kate threw herself, weeping, into her arms — 
' I bless God that 1 have lived to see this day 1 ' 

' My dear, dear nurse ! It seems to me yet only as a 
pleasant dream, from which 1 fear to awake,' murmured 
Kate, amid her joyful tears. 

' Let me prove to you that it is a blessed reality, my 
own Kate,' said Lansing fondly—' but where are Rose and 
Norris P We must not forget that they are strangers here' 
— and ho gently drew her away. 

Though many years have passed since the events re- 
corded above took place, there aro still living some indi- 
viduals who remember the lovely orphan, and delight to 
dwell upon the rural festivities that attended her return 
to the home of her childhood. It was from one who bad 
personally shared in these innocent expressions of joy that 
tbe writer learned the main incidents described in the 
foregoing pages, and it may perhaps contribute to the 
gratification of those interested in them to know that they 
were actually penned on the very spot where the orphan 
dwelt, a beloved and happy wife. 



ELECTRO GILDING AND 
SILVERING. 
Ik one of the articles entitled ' Rambles in London," the 
use of the Electrotype in the arts was noticed at some 
length. The Polytechnic Institution shows to visiters, 
also, the further processes of taking casts of medals and 
the like, as well as of coating the baser witb the precious 
metals. Tbe following description of these processes, 
for which we are mainly indebted to a little work on the 
subject, from the many useful purposes to which tbey may 
be applied, will interest many readers :— _ 

In eleclrotyping medals, seals, coins, leave*, fruit. Ace., 
be., an apparatus maybe constructed in whicl 
to be copied is made to form one of tin: elements or plates 
of the battery. In this very -Ample arrangement, tbe 
battery affording the supply of electricity is constructed 
by attaching to a piece of sine thaebject to bw copied, the 
latter being substituted in- 1 ■■<>pper plate, with 

this difference, that the zinc, instead of being immersed 
in the solution of sulphate of copper, is placed in a sepa- 
rate cell charged with sulphuric acid and water (one part 
acid to forty of water) standing In the solution of copper, 
this, with a perforated porcelain cup, forming part of the 
vessel, to contain the crystals of copper. The direction 
of the electric current thus produced is tbe same as men- 
tioned previously. 

BtCtro llildi'ng and :■ —In precipitating gold 

and silver, an arrangement somewhat similar may be 
employed, or a small compound battery as follows:— 
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Solution 'V 9'il'i oWd flVwr.— The employment of an acid 
■alt of the metal" ii, b .nee. somewhat difficult 

to manage ] or silver and e 

Of potassium it generall mode of making 

wlm-li is as follows : Auro or argento — cyanide of po- 
ino — I? mad I ej anide of 

potassium, which is ■! ata of potash 

red hot in ■ crucible for teem i: when somewhat 

CO I. doe in water, and filter: to this add 

as much of the oxide of gold or silver (which la ol 

•-ipiutiug with cwatie bayta water, from a B 

r buta well washed it in 
water, it may be, while still wet, added to the cyanide of 

nam) as the soluiion will take up, and keep il in a 
well-. tie nntil w:ii The article to 

begilt or silvered, being made quite bright and chemi- 
cally cleaned with a solution of sulphuric or nitric acid, 
should b • iuiniediiiiely immersed in the solution. The 
wires* from (lie lottery are now to be connected; the 
negative (or copper) wire being pressed in contact with 
the body to be gilt or silvered, and ilj • r zincl 

one being at the same time made to dip an inch or two 
Into (lie solution, at about au bach or two from the coin, 
medal, 8ic. ; a few minutes b generally Miliicicnt I 
dure the required deposit. It. is better to take out the 
medal two or three times daring the uinglOM, and nib it 
bright with a plate brush and whiting, taking great care 
to rinse it well with water before jrou again immerse it 
inlution. A small Smee's or Daniel's battery, of 
one pair of plates, U generally sufficient, although some 
operators prefer a compound battery weakly charged. 

flarMetsaiM for \ Plata. — This being an 

hnportant part of the process, a jierfect connexion must 
be made between the tine and the object to be electro- 

. the moat certain way is bj bat for light 

subjects other methods may be taken. If the subject is 
a sraling-wax impression, warm the flat end of the cop- 
per wire, and pp' I tho sealing-wax ; 
should that not be sufficient, add a little more wax to it. 
If il is metal, or a heavy subject, flatten as much of the 

r wire la the ibe of tl n tbat it may lay 

A*' antnat it, and turn up the under end about l-8lh of 

an inch for a support Of beater] and then fix tbe flat part 

I wiro against the back of the Daedal either with j 
sealing wax or a compound of bees' wax and pitch melted 
together, of equal parts. The zinc and the medal having 
been united by means of the copper wire, arc now to be 
placed in their respective places, •'. t. the zinc in the 
porous tube wher i, and the DMU 

tion of copper. 

.—Tin' outer cell of the apparatus nearly fill 
willi a cotillion of sulphate of copper, which is made by 
putting Jib. of sulphate of copper in 3 basin, and 
one quart of boiling water on it ; and an inner cell or 
tube with a solution of sulphuric acid, which II 
made by potting one part of the acid to eight parts of 
water. V perforated wooden one mint also be in- 
troduced and filled with the undissolved sulphate i 
per. which will gradually dissolve -md keep up the strength 
of the solution. This is a material point to bo attended 
to, or a brown powder will be deposited instead of pore 
, the same will be theease if the action of the acid 
violent, The sine should be takeii out mtrltmallj 
and washed in plain water, and a fresh supply of acid and 
water given immediately to keen up the action; taking 
groat care not to allow the medal to dry, for in that case 
a fresh deposit of copper will be given which will not 
unite with the first 

■iie* to a Xom-mtMh 

itnnct. — For sealing-wax impressions, slightly moisten a 
■oft tooth-brush or hare's foot with spirits of wine . 
dip the same in plumbago (pencil lead), and brush the 
leal well till it is dry and bright; tho thinner tho cover - 



* II. li.-lty (..[ ill.- positive) should b» 

mails in terminal* i il platuia, whlen j.urt only should 

be iwnuTM-d in the solution. 



lie restart ictt star DM pan> 
•taa.1 
• of ah 
■tor p. i (-was! 



in? the better. For wood- 

laid on without spirit! of wii 'inaiatMti 

that the plumlcigo .-• 

wire. 

'IWJfcwU/wBsa 

i. — Thoron Inaelaaapi 

I .-pared wai 

your | inal in plaiu walcr f-r about ate sis) 

or uuli 

r ni i. ii »11 \4 9i 

■at use inch burb, meMi rei 
close, and binding it round 
the hot wax hoi pur lav 

prepared wav on th» plaster, and allow ft U east 
Dg tbe wall • y os) find tW rax ai 

the plaster, immerse th etaeM 

plumbago, but do spirits of « saw! « 

ease of ■.--iln-r-nas:. 

MiruUU. — Tbe f 
found lo answer uncommouly • m J 

melted white wax add hali S'our 

pentinc, and the same quantity of plawbage 
to be well mixed. 

I'Uukr-castt, &r. — PI 
and other non-eonducliug substain 
or acted on by water, require 
some other material, I 
solution of copper. The b 
shelb. 

proportion of 
into this tin- i . 

ding lo the sine i T.inf aursd 

it is thoroughly saturated with I! 
it. and allow il to dry slowly. V 
I he lire, so thai 
into the plaster < 

bairo in tbe usual manner, and -• a 

sealing-wax impression, to » 
aiialo.: 

I metal 
taken as moulds for electro! 

raturc a few decrees beneal 1 sad t 

purchased, or can be made as follows 
tin, I ; lead, S ; amine 
because of the uncertainty of success in tal 

liW<d>.— Ilismuth, 8« 

. incite at a "i 
ture. and is to be use" 
striking the original steadily and gcu 
cold ; ixwn poured an 

I lid flat m 
This method is oacd with great success by maay 
mctilalists. 

Row I; Prtpar* Il •'rt- r ?<* 

Molu/s far RUcBvtypini). — Make the plate wart 
rnli white wax on 

tine i" the oi, and work ti,e two wftl over lb 
for a short time. 'Ihewbol 
a clean rag. ur the plain may be ) 

... Profcaaor Bacbholii. ujbt* 

throwing down a very thiu 
ibed in a former p 
of the twi i 

lljr, provided too thick a film «>i 
ptsaftad. 

Bronzing.— Immediately yon removw tb* eud 
the solution, rub it well over wii 
which make it moderately hot, and thin 
brush pulisli it. 

Plalimt Bronze. — Warm the medal slightly, aat 
il ovi r with a neutral solution ol .t pUl 

apeedily assumes a dcrp bl aay 

polished, rubbing the -'„t. 

probably the most ilu i . v. Irmi 

iron Bronze.— Diasol. 
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in spirit if call ( muriatic icid) to saturation. To bronze 
wiih this Kllatioo, bruah it over llie medal, n ! 
suae time rah wei it some of the in tattoo! inn, it ive 
moiiture wiih bee*, and polish with 1 1 

/Vtouj Tnii.-f— Mint I"- filled v. liarlw- 

tOM they are pUeed Ul the solutioi 

U h. n 
the porous lull's are nut in use they %liuii 111 Le I 
plain wni' r. I tba Sflhjdiate 

would feeder tin* tabes useless. '1 i"- tuba sli'mlil lie 
wa^beil oDCi d trt'th acid supplied: too great 

rare cannot be o bser ved in removing aoy oxidation irom 
it uny bate 
Uiiiphra^ins— Am not only i 

t the partial 

mixing of the liquid! which they are intended In keep 

jvs occasions a great lots of 

sulphate of copper. The bejsj dkphngnutn iimsotnadc 

of porous clay. 

wio-Proc Iuipr{fi»iis. — At times there is much 
dilllculty in removing the ecsling-wax irom the*! 

it method is to pour boitingwaler omit, 
ami in gen nl the v. a nil! (hen s rip on like leather; 
should any reman it m <|>irits ol wine. 

i I of a dark 
ir, 1 1 1 •■ solution hie ben to ■ n large 

crystals, the action nl" tin- acid lias been too violent. 
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ah TUB PACIFIC* 

Titr rolume before us contains a well-" BMlkl 

•vliicli met ' - eye during 

■ vbali 'caotfaoiw 
nt among t lio*'-" lovely islands 

(hat stud tbo bono With li. 

rest which belongs t>. thoso islands u< Id 

missi"; II our Itad i while 

:- (,*ll 

Country with Franco, have mil" llinn, tin! of Tahiti 
especially^ ohjeel I ' My last 

-I. ! 'I I . ;t j • . 
JTMM, I 

liin mcbof at. a iiitiulicr of port'. 

I 

Kortb and 
using the 
. 

a to the Polynesian gn 
p for borne at Tahiti, from, when 
otcr t- --ok as pi»»- • 

n a great many year. . Mr 

I Ar.. arrived ill London ill I 

m lii' li lb ' ii» author's 

'i instruct). 

• whieh «e 
■nl that term, we hare con 
■no have inucli good and graphic deji-i 

i 

■ ■ 

rasulci lander Selkirk, may be uk.cn is I 

• — 

U»r two days we came ta sight of Juan Fernando*, 
..i the bland, where wo an- 









cbored in (Vint is laid down on the charts as) Ctimber- 

I, it ia the • I nuling-placc on 

the island— unci ii M to Um l-each. It is open 

' in DM of a blow from north 

( which I . a dangerous an- 

■v uiit line, and suited us 

well. There n the Island whan wa 

.,rri\.(l, Mine In 'Tie thousand 

i- seat there bj Lbs Chilian government; but they 

(ha foldiers in charge of (li -in. and tailed them 
and tin . boarded two vessel* at an- 

chor at the time, and in.ide them lend them on the coast. 
I understood shilt they were bullied bj the 
bii'liiic, and great riu After , 

level i.iiid , ill- remains 
rather huls, in a slate of mini, were 
scattered about on •; also the remains of i 

jail, or lock-up. On passing the huls. this lei el lain! is 
found i r thirty tens. Then raw 

vast quantities of rose-bushes in full bloom, with inifi 

Id hide in it without 

being dl The fragrance of this valley was en- 

iii ill hills surrounduoj: ir, tl 

I with nriddMnw-oised tinaherin rich roll 

Knell rippling stro.nu running through it, all added toil* 

beaoty. In strolling up the hill*, we soon discovered lhat 

1 a very I 

which waa mostly red id ml I. as some of oar men, in lay- 
ing hold of them, to assist lMinVtl*fl up, came bin 
cotnpani ire.'. The entire iilan 

of small hills and nllofs, Bash with ill little urenni 
r,tnl thoee rirabrti often inn r the 

th great f 
goatr, and dogs, all in good 

ta like deer when dlstnrbed. 
rer, as a ship cannot have too couch \ 
Ixiard (all bunds generally having gisod ap|ieli|,'s), we 

I e a few of tl..in. S i 
stoned, as ebb ' hunter, tu procure a supply. The 

irty, soon made | 
pornry hut im ai il night— al 

lil i i -. i i jig full of fleas. T In-, hut. dnifflg onr stay, 
u<^rr god leu lb in two iobabituta, Iraqoentl 

lliey w 

the woodlne;, vatering, and bulebering party. 

^kfast (we had li 
I 
ablo-bsrrelled rifle. I 
they wei I along, and too i 

lo i be li"' , 

for t»" or three of the • 

where the y 

him down, 

bnlbxki .-> ' ship's use. nitfa 

want 

I in islands ahuunds with I!" 
best r er saw. The m- I down a lew 

bushes 

■ 

beef and i. 

useful pleasn 

land. Wc certainly h tber * bile e 

ir] down mile) i bal i think, 
If then 

. ami would 

■ 

.ml itoved 

away in empty casks. This i 

• Uiril, mawwiesr 
i or »'-i ■ 
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About thirty M ' westward of it ')■• Muu 

it, hut diii not bad on. It 

appeared to lie all rocks, with KVTttj a patch of l 

Whal with the feats and perils that usually 

: it, havo been frequently described ; but we do not 

remember to have perused anything more vivid on the 

subject tlmii thai which our author fives in the following 

extract — 

' .Shipa engaged in the sperm whale-fishery are out sel- 
dom leu than three years, some of the; ording 
to Out and other adventures. They ar 

01 i and having such a quantity of casks 
.'bout an al 
water, except they are extraordinarily situated. They 
are all well nrrued, and have plant* of all aorta of am- 
munition, as they have, often to defend themselves from 
the hostilities "I natives ; and, during such a long absence 
r respective milieus might go to war; 
1 have to take can' of themselves. Most 
of the English whale-ships, duriug the lost wars, were 
what are collet) letters of marque, or, in plainer terms, 
ission-d privateers j and tui :i ght whales 

or the enemy's vessels as dlOUIUlUoCtl threw either ia 
tlnir way, '1 'hey always have a large complement of 
II each boat is obliged to have its own crew ; and 
those ships have generally from four to si v boats over the 
after whales. Those boats are of 
the Iiest description for such purposes, and will live in any 
ii exist in. They ar- clinker built, that 
if, one plank slightly over-lapping the other, sharp in 
bow and Hern, both ends bring curved a little upwards. 
• boats are always steered by an oar generally five or 
six unil twenty bflt long, which is kept in its place in the 
M-nipost, by a strap passing round it. As the host ia 
"•in-lim-i I . go. astern as well a* a-liead, this long oar is 

ay, and enables whoever steers to sweep ra- 

E i illy round the boat, or lay it off or on the whale, l 
• required. There are also five oars pul ling, a mast and 
a lug sail lo assist them occasionally, which mast and sail 
are laying along the stern sheets, and never shipped until 
required, and an pod the moment the whale is 

s 1 nick, as the boat woidd then be unmanageable if it re- 
mained up. In the nose of tbe boat there is a deep chalk 
or groove, the lower part of it being leaded. Through 
this the line passes; and as it does so rapidly som- 
the leading prevents the boat from taking fire. There ia 
also a pin across over the line, which prevents the line 
Dg out, at) axe and kqife keenly sharp close to it, to 
rut the Una instantly, if, in running out, it should get 
foul, u in that cue the boat would be taken down with 
it. On the stern sheet there is also a similar provision 
against a like accident. The line, which is made as strong 
as possible, and about the thickness of the middle linger, 

is coiled closely down in regular fakes in two tub;. I' 1 1 
generally one hundred anil twenty fathoms to each boat. 
One end is bent on to tbe harpoon ; the other (with an eye 
spliced in it,) is left hanging out of the slernmost tub. 
This is done in order that, if the fish sounds to" 

■r boat may pull up, and band on |1 In this 

way 1 have seen a fish take down three boats' lines, each 
boat having signals, in it, to Inn ■■est to, 

tliein. If the DOM should b« lOO far off, the ship, which 
is at such a time under all sail, will run down 
drop another boat, to give the necessary lines of 
anco. There lire also three or four spare irons, with as 

many lances, in the host, in case they might be required. 
The harpoon is always fastened to the line, and is merely 
to hold on (sometimes the fish is kill. 1 b] ill. The 
lance i.s to dart frequently into the body of the fish to 
kill him, and is fast to its own sinal'. line of from fifteen 
to twenty fathoms long. In both sides of the bow of the 
boat there is a clcet nailed on the gunwale, which serves* 
important porpOM, in the act of hauling in the line, 
mil up the fish. When close hi, the line is bowed, or 
shifted to this fleet, which, in jlsce of tunning tbe boat 
on the fish, causes it. lo range up alongside of it. 



and enables the officer of the boat to lance boufir into tor 
body of it, without being In danger of grttiogtbr boat sat 
all handi struck by the tail, or, ax vrlsal' 
flukes. I oder the stern sheets there ia slews*' 

lit. a small cask full of water. * listen 
and fireworks, in case of being benighted; and, tbsaja 
I least, some pipes and tobacco. -shut 

.ire laying besid. ill a ilau m 

walling for the ship to send out tbe thick t1 i- 
take it alongside. Those boats are al \ fitted, 

every thing in them, and ready for ins't--- 
They ar- slung to the davits by the Ucklc fall*, endrare- 
fully resting on cranes, which easily awing to ton ante eat 
of tie way. On deck 'here is, in the forward part of tat 
ship, close to the fore hatch, a brick buildiug, lined art- 
aide, and well secured with wood and iron knees. In tlm 
work are two large boiling or trying pota. to boll don 
the blubber. Underneath them . ■ ■». geomDj 

the scraps, or portions of blubber which bate hm 
already deprived of their oil. To the main-mast bead 
there is attached an Immense ; '.hioagi 

which a huge tackle fall is rove. I fjoes la u> 

windlass; and when tbe no»l. 

blabber on the fish, it is hoisted up in bi i fainsa 

one and a half yard wide, and from fifteen 
feet long. Those are h ,:et pieces. On the ml 

side of the ship, le dead whale alongside, 

two stages, on which two of the mates stand, with a breast 
rope I to keep him from falling' overboard. 

• ach hare long spades, and eut the blubber the prs- 
|.T breadth spirally from the bs 
flukes. A hole is cut near the fin. A man goes J. 
on the fish to fasten the hook. T) a dsagerma 

doty i- r ill- man. as a dead whale always attract . . 
of sharks, which keep plunging about, and up on il. 
At such a time the long spades are ready, lo chop at tot 

sharkSj and keep them off, till the man gets on board 
again. As soon as tbe book is in, they ship the hand- 
spikes into thewindlass, and hoist away to a lively ••■ 
and, as the blubber is t.iro up, the spades clear it u 
Death. When it is high up, as I have mci, 
hook is shifted in the blanket-piece, and above tl 
cut off with an immense two-handed knife. 
board, and lowered between decks. As this . 
ping of the blubber goes on, the body is kept turning; 
and when nearly to the flukes, the most valuable part of 
the sperm whale, the head, is secured, cut off", ao 
carcass let go to the bottom, with thousands of sharks of 
all sues tearing at it. The head is genet all i cut i I 
or four pieces, and entirely hoLsted on deck. As soon 
as this is junked up into tubs, the decks are scrubbed, 
well washed, and are made as clean and white as before 
the operation eommenoed. It is a long day's work for all 
hands to eut in a large whale; but when it is . 

plished, it is a clear five hundred pounds worth on board, 
a share of which every man bat, from the captain : 
cook, according to their rank on board. . . 

'On tbe third morning after leaving Charles's Island. 
while in sight of Albernarl, the look-out on the I 
gallant yard sung out — ' There he blows — there sgain, 
and at regular intervals — there again.' — ' Where away?' 
— ' About four points on the lea bow, sir.' — ' Put the helm 
up.' — 'Ay, ay, sir, - responded the helmsman. 'Steady, 
steady it is, sir.' We got tbe telescopes at work (and 
first-rate ones they are always ia whale-ships ). 
steady look, our well-experienced skipper pronout 
to be a large sperm whale. ' Boat's crews of the larboard 
side, stand by to lower three boats.' — ' Ay, ay, sir,' rang 
fore and aft the ship ; when about a mite from tbe 
the helm was put down, lee main braces let go, and the 
ship became stationary, with the main yards . 
• All ready, sir.'—* Lower away: 
boat tackle falls rattled through tbe block, and the boats 
wire in the- water. No huntsmen ever followed a pack of 
hounds with ■-•reatcr glee than the boat's crews ot those 
ships pull afl now filled away 

ship to have full command o I cp to wind- 
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ward of the boats. Th-v pulled silently and steadily on. 
The whale was going along easily. Uy and by the chief 
officer's boat got close up. and one iron darted into the 
body of the fish, then another, and the beat was fast. 
They were by this timo so close to the ship you could 
near him sing out, ' Stern all now," and toe boat was 
pulled quickly astern ; the whale reared itself half out of 
the sco, then baried its head in it, raised bis enormous 
flukes, cave a Won- 00 the surface of the water, the sound 
of which you could hear far off; then he went down, or, 
as they call it, sounded; the boat was drawn right over 
him. and the line whirring through the chalks as he de- 
scended. When the second tub was all but out it stopped ; 
then they commenced hauling in tha line, and coi 
loosely in the stem sheets as fast as they coulj. This 
hauling iu of the line is always accompanied by the rh.'.-r- 
ing ' hurra, hurra, burro,' &c. They cot in the lb 
fast, anil when the whale came up to blow, the boat was 
not more than four hundred yards off, the oars all peakedj 
nml out of the water, Ho then started to windward, tow- 
ing; the boat after him at aboui fifteen miles an hour, the 
water boiling and foaming high up on cither aide of it. 
All hands in the boat now laid hold of the line, and kept 
hauling up on him ; and as they passed not far from the 
stern of the ship, they not alongside him by bowing the 
line. The officer lanced, and after each dart of the lance 
into tha fish, the shank of It had !o I i straightened, 
is easily managed in the bow of the boat. After running 
about two miles to windward of the ship, the fish blew 
up blood out of his spout-bole. This is at otico the indi- 
cation of the death blow being given. He stopped sud- 
denly ; the boats slackened the line, and pulled 
out of the way, as be was going into hia death flurry. 
They had scarcely got well clear of him, when he rolled 
heavily, reared his great bead up, beat the water with his 
fins and flukes in great fury, made ono tremendous plunge, 
and was no more. . . . 
1 Some timo after wc were cruising in Albemarl Bay, 

when early in the day we found the ship surrounded with 
cow whales, which arc all of a moderate size; the boats 
down were all fast, and two sparo ones on board com- 
pletely fitted. 1 begged of the captain to let me take one, 
with a crew of volunteers, and try my hand. He at last 
consented, but told me to take care and not get stove, as 
the boats wera all engaged, and could not go after u«. A s 
soon as I shouted out ' Volunteer boat's crew to chase 
whales,* there was a rush at the gangway to get into bar ; 
however, the number being made up, I took off my jacket 
and shoes, and jumped in ; it is letter to keep on the 
socks or stockings, as you would not be so liable to slip 
in the boat than with bare feet; shoes a whaler never 

takes into a boat. I believe no boat's cp'W BWf shoved 
off from a ship's side in so much haste and confusion : in 
tli ■ lirst place, she was nearly swamped under tbo quarter 
before wo got the forward tackle unhooked!; secondly, 
when she did drop astern, no man was iu bis place except 
myself, occupying my berth in the bow. At last all was 
in trim, and off we pulled to a few whales which were 
amusing themselves on the surface of the water. Now, 
my crew (whenever 1 was skipper) were rather noisy, 
luring never controlled them ; and on this occasion they 
exerted their liberty of speech so much, that I was obliged 
frequently to sit down and finish my laugh. We were all 
rienced, yet each man gate his advice as to going 
on the whale ; at last, after a short pithy speech from 
me, they all agreed that get a fish we must, for the honour 
and glory of it, and that they wonld do as I should tell 
them. On wc went to the nearest whale, and pulled up f 
to it boldly yet carefully, until the nose of the boat nearly 
touched it, when in I darted both irons with all an 
— ' Stern all'— and stern they did quick enough ; the fish 
breachod high out of the water, causing such a tram Ml - 
dous splash that the boat was nearly half filled, and re- i 
quired instant baling out; this was quickly effected with I 
the boat's bucket. The whale did not, as usual, sound, 
but after the breach made off, so wo peaked DBS oars. 1 
took a turn of tb« line round the loggerhead, to bold on, , 



mid off we flew through, the bay. towed away at a rapia 
rate. There were Ml more than thirty fathoms of the 
line out; at last, after coursing over a few miles, it eased 
its way; we hauled up alongside, and I lanced it boldly 
for a few minutes, then off again ; sometime- , w!nn haul- 
ing up, and close to the fish, it would raise the i' 
and shake teem threateningly at us ; then ire were ■ 
to pay out more line tn get out of the way. This game 
was playing for upwards of four hours, and in ra 

'.Tied, having no interval of rest, U)d arm 
beginning to think we would be compelled to cut the line 
and let all go. when the whale eased its way again. \Ve 
hauled up with desperation on it, aud I got two fortunate 
darts of the lance into it; it died, and turned On 
few mtuntrn without a itnigtrle, being tired out. They 
were nearly all green hands in the boat, but acted eery 
well, Discipline was now again relaxed, and all bands 
stood up ami cave three hearty cheers. We tool 

round the flukes, and 
took the while iu tow. Wc were about three miles to 
windward of the ship when the whale died, so wc 'up 
■licit,' thai is, shipped our raosf, made sail, and with the 
aid of a stiff breeze, brought our great trophy and first 
whale ■loot alp, when we received three tre- 

mendous cheers from the lads on board, which wc of 
I, This made BOW thr -i\th whale 
alongside — a regular raft of them — aud 1 have pleasure 
rtttng that ours was pronoun- . tsjeat,' 

The account which Dr Coulter gives of the moral con- 
dition of the inhabitants of the Marquesas Islands is one 
of gloomy interest. Some of the amusements prevailing 
among thenj are of the vilest and most degrading cha- 
racter; they exhibit scenes over which, as he very pro- 
perly remarks, a veil should bo flung, which should only 
bo lifted to teach sceptics the worth of the pure and 
elevating doctrines of Christianity. With our author's 
re[ rebellious of the conduct of ships' crews who visit 
these and the adjacent islands we cordially sympathize — 
it cannot bo reprobated in term* too strong. Speaking of 
the Marquesas Islands, he nays: — 

' The houses are generally placed close to trees, which 
afford an agreeable shade. You may term them a I 

tudinal section of a single bouse, with s shed roc 
back, or main wall always close, the front one a mere par- 
tition, but low. The thatch consists of bread-fruit or 
cocoa-nut leaves, closely and thickly put on. The h 
of the wall is generally covered Willi a close matting. 
Two long sticks, or spars, ran the whole length of the 
house near the back wall, about six feet apart from each 

other — the intervening space covered deeply with either 
leaves orgrass, and a fiue mat over it. This is the bed 
for the whole household, and a very capacious one it is, 
considering their arrangements for lying on it. The bead 
rests over one spar, the back of the neck supported by it. 
The feel or ankles arc ou the other. It is a curious sight 
to observe from under the mat fifteen or twenty heads — 
I less — along one spar, and 
double the tram bet of (eel and legs, according to their 
length, dear of the mat, along the other. After all, it is 
not a disagreeablo arrangement. The bed it certainly 
soft, ■» , How part ol'it. In this state they will 

lie, talking and singing orer affairs, until they fall asleep. 
The part of the house, or earthen floor iu front of this 
sleeping con 1 1 used for domestic purposes — eat- 

ing, mat- mailing, singing, and various other amusement ,. 
The amuscnieiita of the natives are not confined to their 
house: llicy range through the valleys on excursions of 
pleasure. They have also their tahooa, or theatre, where 
they assemble, on particular occasions, from all & 

nob "the- in the dance and song, and 

f course, always plenty of fruit, roast pig, &c. with 

them. Those places of resort deserve some description. 

The situation generally chosen for tl.em is Bonn 

spot of either rock or earth in tbe neighbourhood of soma 
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of those romaui . and often near a waterfall, 

surrounded by trees of ri. : 

forming a furiij!: of this 

d-coloured pavetneut. lormuothis. 

id their 

.iti'-riih Tin' usual music is a drum, beaten by tin; 

.- "I" hands, which 

n itioa "i' 
and Ireland, wolJ Irani ■ Fire ' 

peculiar time witb the muile, oolbiugeli 

l those 

iin* lt> decorate then 
"i Hi tirsklni being fairer then others, bat .J I beautifully 

I 
with turmeric, which prow* in ol»> I lands; 

tin- hair i< v. -'I oiled, ind ti'-l up nil: I nrn»- 

im-nts, such n« feathers, 8tC., the bea ' 

with a ,; piece* 

rl shell attached all round II 
of white down, or bone or »liell car-ringi, »■ 
and carved (by-the-by, I hare oft ■■ 'isJi to- 

u an ear omnwirt, »:ih the u 
b, down), wl wen enter the ereM. Their 

■ of native cloth, either round 
the waist Oi Ihoalders; as the excitement of the 

dance I appears, oi lldly to 

iin- ■ ; nor ■ volte 

! ut ( ! i -■in the turmeric) a golden yellow .nr. Mr- 
id in all th" wildncss and frenzy »f the heathen 
re, others supply their places, ami thus 
gotng for hours. I'lieir actions are all the 
bai ran be either Invented or though! of; no 
Criba th e in ; a veil i iil-Iii lobe cut 
to be liftril • to the eyes of the 

the downright new* t the 

row the light of Christianity on the baa» 

niltaa, an i have mcfa scenes forever obliterated from 
tha tboDKhta oi the M irqoesan, as well a* ih 

rhere. 1 bare teen several heathenish d 

ut otbl . in the I'acifn . I 

■nd an exhibition is || (he Vcw 

nderwill est -ions up for I 

may be railed his amusement, unit jroo will see 
li'moniacall . il yon will i 

lh« low, unmanly, lascivious actions of the Mar, 

hate fine forms, and minds quick ami elan enough 
.ustruclioo, and retain it, and let upon it. If it 
was sent t.i rli'in tlir.-.u-.'h I 1 i -bonne] — the mis- 

sionary. But, unrbrto ilile example 

is often shown them by the loose conduct of the erewi of 
ships which occasionall Ueafalpago there 

for wood, water, and oti. Bents, a I soon as cser 

the anchor is down, if (be ship i- pel - talum, Of restricted 

one, she will be at once boarded, tint by a few, but hun- 
dreds of women, who will not go on shore wilhou I 
hunted overboard, Wen, If the commander of tl 

r so well im-li 1 fur food, the men will often knock 

off and do no work ; in ibis ease the captain is iii adja- 

lea, has no power to assist him in I 

"On board, and has tlo other alternative but to sub- 
mil, and get off a be can ; but the reason I am 

; ■lien is (Ins. that there are too many ships whose 

. from the captain to the cook, relax all discipline 
(as to morality | at Other places as well as the Marquesas, 
and often in a few days will undo the anxious, unwearied, 
and zealous work of the missionary fur DtOOtha, In fact, 
such conduct is not sufficiently exposed: alter a long 
voyage the men and officers all separate, and except 
isolated fireside conversation, you can never hear of a 
•hip's crew's doings while they are in those distant re- 
gions.' 

The only other passage we lay before our readers is 
that in which our traveller bean honourable testimony 






both to the character of the missionaries aiia wheat ! 

camn in contact while visiting tlintn lalasvd*, and 
happy results of their phil- and fi.nt bio 

Hit remarks refer espe< tad the edjosaasf 

islands of the Georgian group i — 

■ In making the island m a distance, y« 

■re were l» 
is only rw neck. 'Ilia railrnnnsa 

part is called ' 1 1 

mile* off Point Venus in thr . and aa wtcoaU 

not pel to anchor at ' Fapei 
.sail, and lay off and on, takii kaepW 

start, to be ready for the trad 

I hi* time the weather was | am 

>re of the air erery way agrerabl 

day wc ln.rw up, and i '.e "»»'. 

opposite a farm-like looking bavt 

lontjing to Mr Biclincll. 'J itiwe solos, was as 

ho.. nl ; and on pa r aeron tw feoaadsty 

lip in-l-inli 

ami wc were- in smooth wati 

e, and a careiul guiding of the ship, > 

lovely harbour to lie in. la a 

coral reef, which effectually keeps off all awe 
water is so smooth thai I •, aiasy I 

land at any part of the beach. '. 

harbour is the small island, with two oi three 

ades mounted, a lew bas h es, aud a | 

queen w a to it. This house is 

baasasi 
•ic distance 
it, to the westward, is another wide op' I 
through which all the ships pass 
wind being right after them, from their anc 
This natural arrangement of the harbour, with i!s entranr* 
and exit, renders il a lafe anchorage l . .'iielt, 

and one that they can ret in Or oat of at air. 
day, from nine o'clock a.m. until six or seven o'clock r. a. 
However, with the aid of that great modern revoli 
izcr steam, you can go in and on: nee at 

any time, or a sailing vessel could be t 
I be rise and fall of water in tin 
liitle, and does not at all afl 

i Hi the point at the upper end of the harbour is tl 
comfortable dwrl; if Cap- 

lain .\bell, who is married to a daughter of Mr 11 

uary. Close to h 
lava large barque, in which he made several tri| 
(rambler Islands for pearl-shell. Nail 
was a small Heat house, a kind of hotel or li 

for ship eaptahx, fas., kepi by u Mrs Buckle, widow of 

the late Captain Buckle: then a P 

li and American residents, iulert. h those 

of llo' oattves down to the middle of the harbour, 
the long low house of the quern wag situated 
two or three lanr. J I i /neb. A lc» 

"I" the bouses were whitewashed with lime made from thr 
buniint' of the coral rock. Altogether it had 
anca of a stragsl 

harbour stood Mr Pritchard'i house, loug and we 
boarded, with piszzs in front, a plot of cjrass. and a few 

:.ui trees between it and the beai 
also the nav. li-h chnrchea close to r 

former large, the latter small. The rich foliage of the 

fruit, lime, lemci 

- out ami between the bouses, and scented the air 
all around. The houses are all so rural I I tli»t 

to look at the shore, from even 

imagine that the population or trade • l 
was absolutely insignificant ; and it is only on • .! 

.; either round the beautiful but narrow roa.' 
nearly encircles the island, or through the mi 
you become aware of the patent of t 

hammering noise, re* ;.»t is mak- 

b»r manufactio- r. in or over lanyards. 
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going on — this is the : I Of the tappa or native 

doth ; and in fact, with the (gWptioC of (his, U 
noise of groups of children singing and playing in the 
• bade, there is none other — all appears peace and. bar- 
monj-. It is from such a transition as I have just passed 
through — from the heathen in all his naked barbarism 
to the mild Christianized native — th.it one would at onco 

feel and know where the missionary bad been, and where 
Christianity was established. Id the places I lately came 
from there wai war. devouring each other, and savage 
confusion every where. Here all was peace — man and 
nature were in harmony with each other. The power of 
religion had completely altered the naturally uncontrolled 
character of the native, and effectually subdued barbar- 
ism. The former history of these islanders is well known 
to all readers. They were guilty of every bad and pro- 
fane act. Infanticide and human sacrifices, in all their 
horrid shapes, were common occurrences. Utter aban- 
donment and licentiousness prevailed over those islands. 
What are they nowP The query may be answered in a 
very few words — ' They are far more decided Christians 
than the chief part of their civilized visiters.' It is not 
at all an unusual thing to hear a native at Tahiti lecture a 
European on his badness and want of religion. — As usual 
in those seas, where the shipping lay [■ the worst. I have 
been all through Tahiti, and round the various stations, 
and I must say, the only habitual wickedness I saw Or 
heard of was at ' Papete.' In oth>?r districts, far from 
the harbour, it was delightful to spend time with the 
natives. In fact, during ray different visits to Tahiti, 1 
avoided Papete as much as possible — I did not like it. 
The white residents (here were all a sordid, speculative 
set, with few exceptions perfectly indifferent to re! 
and gave no aid, by tbeir example, to tbe propagation of 
it. They were all bent on money-making by any means, 
either off natives or strangers. The contrast was even 
greater on Saturday (for that is, the Tahitiau Sabbath) 
in tbe churches. In the native one there was a dense 
nation, every one occupying their respective seats ; 
tli" English church, though very small, was not half 
filled. In (he eveniDgs, after sunset, at Papete, you will 
bean the constables or watchmen patrolling the beach, 
and shouting out the usual proclamation, beginning with 
' Vahiena iU harre oe te I'ihii,' (tc. ; which is, -The 

women arc not to go on board the ship,' &c. Then it goes 
on to detail the punishment of making so much tappa as 
a fim (all the measurement at Tahiti is reckoned in 
fathoms — so it it with the fine of tappa, so many fathoms 
of it). Now this is not the case any where else, because 
chipping do not resort to other places at the island, and 
no bribe is elsewhere held out to invite immorality. If 
the men should be guilty of any act contrary to the laws 
of the inland, their fine is generally to make or repair a 
certain number of fathoms of the road, which is generally 
called the Broom Road. There are a great many streams 
crossing the road to the sea. At such places there are 
generally a few planks laid across, which serve every pur- 
pose of a bridge far foot passengers; the horses may walk 
through it. There is such a feeling of peace and rarity 
hero, that a man may really enjoy himself in every way ; 
and to add tn it, there are ■ great many horses, that can 
be hired, and by I he common road you can go for a good 
way round the island, and visit most of the villages and 
missionary stations. Those rides are delightful, with 
here and there an open space exposing to view the mast 
enchanting scenery — not the wild, rugged, rocky, and 
irregular views of the Marquesas, but a landscape of hill, 
valley, and stream, peculiar to Tahiti. On either side of 
the road round, yon very often lb* miles pass tbr. 
high and thick wall of fragrant foliage, that keeps 
sun. and you feel pleasantly cool. In going to M r 1 lenry's 
station, many miles to the westward of the harbour, you 
have a ride of this description, and nothing can be more 
agreeable. The journey, also, to Mr Noil's station at 
and on to Mr Wilson's at Matavai (another but 
bad anchorage), to the eastward, is also very pleasant. 
All round Matarai, and Point Venus, where Cook hail his 



observatory, is a rich specimeu of Tahitian beauty and 
fertility. There is an extensive grove of tamarind trees 
of great size (here, which Cook's gardener planted, with 
ly of other fruits. Mr Orsmond's station, it the 
other side uf the island, is also beautiful. The mis 
ary stations generally, at a distaoc 
able American larin-hous -s. They an; all built of wood, 

er-boarded, and piazzacd round. Th 
Urge school-house look like great storehouses; bu| 
you come close up, somewhere not far of) among 

til- trees WD get I Mew of the church, vhll 
(ells you where you are. I have often beard it remarked, 
that these missionaries havi 
] that they live on the fat of the land; (hat the b 
nearly whole, of tbe home reports, arc all badge; that 
(hey are all merchants, trailers, &c. 

' How let me tell the reader what I saw and know, aud 
t do so disinterestedly. These missionaries leave home, 
friends, and all that are dear to tlicrn ; they land on Ta- 
hiti with a family, and sometimes an increasing one ; the 
salary allowed lothcm 1 urneicnt for their sup- 

port; they work often with their own bands, and exert 
themselves much to make all about them comfortable, 
and to give tbeir houses something the appearance and 
feeling of English comfort ; and they very often succeed. 
Now, while ail this is going on, tbe native is with them, 

and every thing being explained, he receives some useful 
instruction, if it is only in getting a table or form made. 
All this time the cause of the missionary is at work : that 
ts never neglected, either in die field or in the house. 
At the various stations you will always meet tbe most 
friendly hospitality. The best they have is always placed 
before the visiter, with a hearty welcome. At Tahiti 
tbe missionary has the most comfortable stations in the 
Pacific; all is quietness, and industry has done much, hut 
Christianity has dono the rest. They have now, If. 
are allowed, only to continue the wurl. (hey have • 
toriously begun. As to tbe missionaries being merchants 
and traders for personal gain, 1 must emphatically deny 
it ; they often purchase goods and mechanical imple- 
ments, and store tbem up. If a known industrious notive 
wishes for an article, he invariably goesto the station for 
it, as he well knows, if he went to the store of a European 
or American, he would have to pay an enormous profit. 
Again, the natives bring in cocoa-nut oil, arrow-root, 
sugar, be., to be sent off and sold for the benefit of the 
missionary funds generally. This alio goes into the store. 
Now, a stranger seeing all this buying and helling, as it 
were, at the station, without ever inquiring the particulars, 
sets the missionary down as a trader, and often reports 
him as such, the true state of the case being, that the 
missionary is serving all those for miles round him ; and 
this truding-bouse, as it is called, is nothing more or loss 
than an accommodation-store for the benefit of the ua- 
V> ell, then they are instructed also in agriculture 
in its various branches, sugar-making, &c This duly 
also devolves mostly on the missionary, for there are none 
others to trouble "their heads about them, further than 
they can make by their work. I have seen most of these 
gentlemen at u stations, have known their varied 

knowledge ami employments, and, I must nay, I have 
never ii I informed men in every respect. No 

matter what is wrong, or what information is required, 
the native invnriabl., applies to the missionary, and ex- 
pects to be set right, and by dint of perseverance, experi- 
ence, and research, they arc enabled to comply with tbe 
demand, aud to give them, faithfully and correctly, tbe 
information required. I have a pleasure in here stating, 
that they arc a superior body of men. As I before said, 
Tahiti and the adjoining islands of the Georgian group, 
are the moat agreeable stations for the missionary ; but 
when they land on other islands, great privation is suf- 
fered, and often so much rudeness and insult from tbe 
natives, that a firm resolve to proceed with their mission 
alone supports (hem under it. The missionary families 
only in England are acquainted with it ; it is never fully 
reported.' 
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BIBLICAL LITERATURE IN 
SCOTLAND, 
We Formerly stated several Considerations which would 
have led us to expect that biblical science would be culti- 
vated in Scotland with distinguished success. In this, as 
in many other instances, the facts do not coincide with 
the conclusions to which a process of general reasoning 
seems to conduct us. The number of ' illustrious Scotch- 
men ' who have won their laurels on this ' holy ground ' 
is miserably small. Without pretending to trace ' the 
succession of sacred literature" in this part of the Island, 
we shall introduce to our readers a few of the leading 
namca — regretting that so few can be adduced to show (as 
Galgarus would have said) 'what sort of men Caledonia 
bos reserved for herself.' 

We would have been happy to give the lint place to 
the name of John Knox, to whom, under God, we owe a 
debt of everlasting gratitude for so many of our privileges. 
His special vocation did not require, if indeed it admitted 
of this sort of excellence. lie was called not so much 
to grapple with tin- dilhcullies of criticism as to secure 
' ttio liberty of prophesying' to future generations; and 
when, at the distance of three centuries, we arc htill on- 
jo/ing the benefit of bis labours, it may appear ungene- 
rous to complain that lie was not a scholar as well as a 
nor. Yet we own wc would not have admired him less, 
if, instead of ' A Blast against the Monstrous Regiment of 
Women,' he had bequeathed to us a commentary or a 
treatise on interpretation. The name of Knox brings to 
our p'ci-lleciion, by a Baton] association, that of George 
Buchanan. Besides his eminent services as a political 
author, in assailing ' the right divine of kings to govern 
wrong,' Buchatiin was a powerful auxiliary to the cause of 
Us* lie-formation : he sustained, in fact, much the same re- 
lation to Knox and his work in Scotland as Erasmus did to 
Luther and his work in Germany. lie is confessedly the 

most successful writer of Latin poetry wiio has appeared 
in modern Europe, displaying in his Latin style all the 
pmity and elegance of a Roman in the Augustan age, 
Hi» only contribution to our biblical literature is a poeti- 
cal torsion of the book of 1 'sal ids, which has been generally 
admired for its classic beauty and finish. Had Andrew 
M«tfflla pin himself to compete for literary distinction, 
there were few men of his age from whom he would not 
have carried off the palm. Before his twenty- first year 
he had acquired an intimate knowledge of Greek, which 
was then a rare study in Mi native land; he was so 
fond of Hebrew that he often travelled with a Hebrew 
BibJc 'slung to bis belt;' he strivr-d to communicate a 
literary impulse to the mind of the rising generation ; as 



principal of a university, he was officially intrusted with 
the interests of sacred literature. But there was an utter 
disproportion between his qualifications and his perform- 
ance; for, besides a few Latin poems on scriptural sub- 
jects, he hog left behind him only a poetical paraphrase, 
still in manuscript, of the epistle to the Hebrews, which, 
we can readily believe, is unworthy of bis name. We must 
seek our biblical scholars among men who do not til! to 
large a space as these in the pages of Robertson >r 

Robert Rollock, the first Principal e/theUBrnnRy of 
Edinburgh, published several volumes of commentary 
which are still extant. Their number and their merits 
surprise us when we remember that their author did not 
long survive bis fortieth year. Although strongly I 
with the scholastic spirit of the age, they display much 
native vigour of mind, an accurate acquaintance with the 
subjects, and extensive enidition. He appears to have 
been- enthusiastically addicted to literary pursuits, and 
should always be remembered as one of the earliest pa- 
trons of learning in Scotland.^John Cameron was a man 
of European reputation. He occupied the pulpit and the 
professorial chair in Sedan, Saumur, Glasgow, and Bor- 
deaux. His fame rests principally on his extraordinary 
proficiency in the Greek language, with which he was 
so familiar thut be could speak it with all the fluency 
and facility of a native. This exquisite degree of scholar- 
ship has left its impress on almost every page of his writ- 
ings. Ho was not a mere retailer of critical wares, 
endeavouring to give them, by an artificial gloss, the 
appearance of novelty. He was an independent thinker. 
He anticipated many of the concl.isions to which the re- 
search of subsequent inquirers has conducted them — an 
unequivocal mark of true genius. — Robert Boyd of 'I I 
rig, although much inferior to Cameron both in learning 
and in taste, reached a highly respectable station in the 
ranks of Greek scholarship. The largest and best of his 
productions, few of which have seen the tight, is a folio 
commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. It has 
merit enough to have preserved i!s value till the present 
day, if it bad not been constructed so closely upon the 
model of the Dutch school, where a commentary was evi- 
dently regarded as a mausoleum in which an author nii^lit 

be entombed.— J«hn Row surpassed all his cotemporaries 
in the knowledge of the original language of the Old 
Testament. I f such tastes can bo transmitted from sire U) 
, predilection for this venerable tongue must have 
been hereditary, His father is reported to have evinced 
a taste for it in the fourth year of his age, and his grand- 
father has the honour of being the lirst who taught it in 
ScotlanJ. In H'li he published a Hebrew Vocabulary, 

and iti 1014 a Hebrew Grammar, to the latter of which 
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van prefixed copies of .commendatory verses by A leXMldeT 
Henderson, Samuel Rutherford, and John UlOM 
sons well known in ecclesiastical li later, sad with whom it 
is interesting to meet as patrons of iMrofaf " well is of 

nt mauuals for the times in 
Vtdat they were composed; although, we presume, the 
si mien l who is conversant witli Lee, and Stuart, and Nor.l- 
hebser, and Gesenius, need not regret having MM f 
them. — There were three brothers to whom the infancy 

i sacred learning was greatly indebted— the three 
Simpsons. One of them wrote a treatise on the animals 
of Script ure. wliich has been superseded by the great work 
of Bochart, now the standard DM '■" that subject; nml 
another claims the distinction of being the first of bis 
countrymen who published (in 1<117) a work on Hebrew 
pliiU.]..iiry.— There wis DM Weeinse, who made a nearer 

approach to what would now be considered a complete 
course "I biblical lii'-ratufe than any who has yet been 
mentioned. In 1623 he published ' The Christian Syna- 
gogue,' where he unfolds the lawa of biblical crHfc .-ism 
as it then existed; and, ten years after, "An Exposition 
of I he Laws of Moses,' in which be discusses with great 
the various questions that have been agitated con- 
einlag the origin of the Mosaic code. 

But we roust close this list of authors, who are known 
ij report even to multitudes who have grown rich in 
the gleanings of many 'biblical hoars,' and pro 1 
mention a few with whose writings all may be familiar. 

Thomas Beaton hss long been admired ns a writer on 
doctrinal and experimental divinity. ' The Fourfold 

and ' The Crook in (he Lot,' are found alou 
• RatberfOt ' »nd ' Guthrie's Great Interest,' 

and ' Erskiiic's Gospel Sonnets,' on the shelf of many a 
B into which the cheap literature of our day has not 
yet penetrated. It is not so well known that the minister 
of Ettrick could 'think with the learned as well as speak 
with the vulgar. - He could plead 'not guilty' to the 
charge of 'neglecting learning,' which has so often been 
hi against the champions of evangelical religion, 
it in treatise on Hebrew points and accents proves 
that be had tasted the marrow of modern criticism as well 
as ' the marrow of modern divinity.' — There are two 
writers who aTc frequently named together, as if IIhn 
wore a sort of literary kinsmanship between them, Prin- 
cipal Campbell of Aberdeen and Dr Macknight of I'M in - 
burgh. Campbell wss undoubtedly the abler man. His 
' Philosophy of Rhetoric' and his answer to Hume, show- 
how acutely be could analyze the most complex pheno- 
mena of mind and how skilfully he could unravel the 
most tangled web of sophistry. His 'Translation of the 
Four Gospels' is not a very felicitous effort : nor would it 
be easy to rival tho noble simplicity which pervades the 
authorized version of this part of the New Testament. 
But he has prefixed twelve dissertations, which amply 
compensate for whatever degree of failure may be sup- 
posed U) attach to bis main design. The stamp of a mas- 
ter's band is on them, and all succeeding writers have 
extolled his critical acumen, even when they have been 
obliged to dissent from some of the opinions which he has 
propounded. Macknight is the author of a translation of 
all the apostolic epistles. Thirty years of his life were 
spent in its preparation ; eleven hours were the measure 
of his daily study ; the whole work was transcribed five 
limes with his own hand. It is not unworthy of this Her- 



culean toil : for sJ ■!*? 

and fanciful in il 

ing, it is a storehouse of vain lfi*4M 

of those volumes which are alomi >li|thled and ?rl always 

srybody censures it; everybody consult' 
Gerard's ' Institutes of Bibll whVk 

all praise. It has no pretensions to 
it is an able anil jndlcii 
it existed at the beginning of the 
if the skeleton w , d vna the store 

{loved as • an of lUiI'lmirttaiwBi 

it Dictionary, and Wilson with 1 
and twine «'illi his fj 

rations, press on our notice along with others 
higher or humbler pretensions, who. TO li 

greatly advanced the biblical literature, kasti 

at least assisted in keeping its claims before the pulla 

i-mpl any estunam 
of their services. 

The»e historical nol i I »« they are. prove taa 

tbecauseof biblical literatui really flourished 

.nd. A few hints respecting it* imorovetu'- 
form an appropriate sequel to a si 
Among candidates for the ministry of all dcaomlaa 
tmita is already far moi 
vailing than it was even a few years ciocr. The u» 

S cession had been growing, that in thi of pre 

easional knowb ■■'■ ere Inferior I -logics 

students of Germany, of America, an,i -"huii 

and a strong desire was felt in many quarters I 
off this dishonour. A aitnn r x*jl 

theology seized all pa i now seen 

a sect, however small, which lias not m profeasor s 
give* prelections on that department aloof. The al 

arc, we believe, wc-rll 
some of them so learned, tint ' the 
way to the wall of China without an interpreter 
them men with whom the interests of biblical liicralas 
can be safely intrusted, The i'.i >a pr-oin tntftiL of tin 
will not be small, if there be not formed 
auspices a race of scholars csqusl to the race ol 
formed under' the old regime.' They should be gnat 
assisted in their labours by the societies which hate bw 
organised for the purpose of teanslai 
the greatest biblical scholars of mai. 
of this city ' has done the state some sen 
tpect, having commenced bis ' Biblical Cabinet' al a rj 
when there was little demand for bo tl desert 

tion i and now, when there is a corapeti 
we may anticipate a double amount of benefit. 
choice embrace the whole range of sacred literature— 
them select the be.- 1 

intrust them to none but qualified translators ; and, ate 
all, let them sell them at the cheapest rat- 
might kazardan opinion, we would say, tint tl 
staclcs to the cultivation of biblical .itnonr 

ministers of the Qi 

time and the want of money. Dr Chalmers has 
asserted, that a Scottish clergyman, 
discbarge of his duties, is ' the hardest wrought I 
parish.' Lord Brougham knows a» well as a 
Britain what it is to make :i speech, 
his wonder that any class of turn should 
pare two discourses a-week. His wonder would berai 
to a higher pitch, if he reflected on their att< 
sessions, presbyteries, synods, and general 
their frequent' visitation of their flocks, on th 
meetings for the instruction of the youn. 
to appear at religious, benevolent, and scientifis - atsoa 
tions. With these incessant demands on their 
perhaps impossible that, as a body, they aheul 
eminent scholars ; for without an almost total isolat* 
from all other pursuits, the most moderate degree of « 
dition can scarcely be attained. If the two son 
lence cannot be combined— if scholarship cannot began 
but by the sacrifice of the duties of the pastorale— tha 
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with all our seal to biblical study, w ledly— 

Give 01 the] 

have made Scotland what it It, Hut 
aide to ' redeem time' from their multifarious ave 
for the prosecution of sacred literature, they would soon 
encc. no learning 
without book* : learning is nothing else than the know- 
ledge of wlu' has i ci vritttn bj ' the might. 

the mighty living. There oh be no books without 
money: books for the few Dec 

than books for the million. It i* not with any 
feeling of disrespect we alht< 

of many of the teachers of nUM booooi than 

as the servants of Him wl ■ where to lay his 

head,' and we belies ,-. that it' I rate death,' 

honour* are in reserve Rir th- in v. bicl mmo-v cairn 
chase. Yet we must ask. How is any man who 6V 
pay the loeome-tax to furnish such a library a-i is indis- 
pensable to a biblical scholar? lie u..v. hear ul C'hry- 
soatom, and Catvirt, and Rosemmiller : he may M 
on the counters of metropolitan or provincial booksellers ; 

he may borrow them from i public library ; but how be 
ia crer to bare them in hi l or to call them 

his own, it I iw capachty to discover. V 

Irofcuional students can devote themselves to I 
iteratureas they ought, till the necessary books are more 
aceessihle. 

There is nothing in this branch or knowledge which 

slo.uld render it the exclusive property of professional 

students. Those who would make themselves masters of 

deed, cannot dispense with the study of Hebrew, 

..and Latin: ana it this anil I smillltl til limine! it 

as well as i<>. I ee of attainment, there would 

be a perpetual interdict against the masses who' 

the (I i aes alone.' laiti 

leal literature for the people P ' Has the 
when nn attempt should be mi de to po- 

pularii . .'i rree| ondfng to thai 

IiBsal: i pulartta scientific knowledge? 

As we have natural philosophy without mathe 

ft sacred hcrmeneutic-s without Hebrew 
The working-flaw are now diacusaln; 
with intelligence, on which very lately no man wi.,uld 
hare *lared to open his mouth who had net. been several 

: if some spirited 

EuMisher wt-re working ouc tins idea, they nlgflt soon 
: n; now 
iwn beyond the precinct'' of theological institutions. 
• a i-ranmiar uf the Old and Kew Testament 
" people : let there be a ! >IJ and 

meal lor the people ! lal there l»e a manual of 
people : let the* 
lit for the people : lei there be eommen- 

tJive the people the opportunity of acquiring this sort of 

I we are sore that they will not only 

of the privilege, but nobly 

impp hundreds at the loom, 

at the forge, and ft (he ptOBgh, Who WOQld be itititn at-ly- 

with the lit ' i. e liible, although tbny 

, ot( 'micron from 

il.ir mind be expanded 

me the subject of unit 

study ; Viewed u .i m- re instrument of Itltell 

training, there ii ho book, or collection of books, at all 

to be compared to it. Were twenty young men educated 

le the course of instruct!, .n winch has Be 
suggested, they might safely challenge comparison with 
pial numbei who hud ns of a 

classical school, or from the benches of a scientific r 

\ci that we underralne either tt of an- 

cient literature, or the wonders of modern science: we 
lore highly do we prize the Bible; 
Mild we conceal that we prize it not only as en io- 
i the ediit intellect, but, « 

1 he salvation ol his sou] , We have 
no irmpatb/ with men, however intelligent and 



faml philanthropic, who exclude C.'od and immor- 
ality from their p 
are not sectarian. Religion is not sectarian : natural re- 
ligion is not sectarian: revealed religion is not sect 
evangelical religion is not sectarian : if 

no dishonour tooelong to the religious sect. 'This J 
ter the way which they call ! 
so worship I the God of my Eel liei ing all ll 

which are written in the law and the propheta.' 



BIOGBAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

hev. en a BXtBS VQ LFB, 

Cimin.s W.-itn:. the author of the well-known *> 

trial c.lSir.IoI.ii Moore, was the VOOOgeel sun of 
Theobald Wolfe. Btq. of Blackball, Kildare Bounty. Bl* 
mother was the daughter of the Rev. Peter Lou. 

He was bom in l'ui.iin, lith December, lTt'l. At a 

very early age he lost his father, and soon niter the family 
removed t., England, where Charles received his educa- 
tion, partly at Beth and Salisbury, but chiefly at Wta- 
r boarding-school, lo tbis latter academy he was not 
more distinguished for his classical knowledge, and the 
facility with which he composed Latin, Break, and English 
poetry, than for his kind and amiable disposition. H n era 
onritfl boarder, the favourite of dictators, HdtlH 
of the pupils then attending the institution. He was a 

taost obedient son to his widowed mother, for never 'in 
one case did he act contrary to her wishes, or cause bar ^ 
moment's pain ;' he was, in short, an tnterestmg and 
tionate boy, the idol of the family, and the pride o: 
Chester school. 

In 1MB his family returned to Ireland, and in the fol- 

lowing y ear b< entered us a student in Dublin University, 

■ li clanship quickly attracted attention, ami 
cured him many academical honours. Then we: 
quently adjudged for classical attainment*, though tho 
very first year he wrote an English prize | own ' ' h 
Prison Scene of Juqurtha.' The poem consisted of more 
than a hundred lines, containing passage* of much i 

and power. The succeeding years of his college curricu- 
lum were equally brilliant . al the close of every I 
he obtained medals, and other marks of honour lor emi- 
nence in the various de| il study which en 
his attention; and when be left the university he was 
greatly esteemed both by professors and students for his 

■uial and moral qualiii 'II regarded 

as a young man of hisb genius and correct principle. 

The most of hi* as at- 

tending the university. His sensibility ru such thatoc- 
enrri.nee* of a painful kind would have made him slied 
tears, and hi re till he had 

described them in verse. His famous lines on the buritl 
of Sir John Moor* were written undersuch feeding*, The 
following cv; : the pcifanVaU of the time 

w ill b I ith interest : — 

'Sir John Moore bad often said that, if he was killed 
in battle, he wished to A where he fell. Hi* 

body was removed at midnight to the citadel of Co- 
runna. A grave was dm; far hitn on the rampart there, 
by a party ot thcCth regiment, the aides-de-camp Alt' ml- 
urns. No coftin could be procured, and loo officers 
of hiv staff wrapped the body, droned as it was, in a mili- 
tary cloak anil blankets. The interment was battened : 
for about eight in the morning some firing was heard, and 

the oil. I that if a serious attack were made they 

should be ordered away and not suffered to pay him their 
last duty. The oliicersof his staff horo him to the grave; 
the funeral service was read by t ■> ; and tho 

corpse wa» covered with earth.— It was after rei 
this affecting paragraph that Wolfe penned the beaut iiul 

Lord Byron's • enthusiastic admiration of this nan 
and unpatronired if genius,' tay* Mr v, 

biographer, ' ticated in a laic work, entitled 

Medwtu's Conversations of liyron. The impress of such 
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a DSJDC upon the poetic merits of an ode (loomed not un- 

.• of Ins lordship's own Iran 
valuable no!, (o be recorded h.-ir The passage alluded 

to occur* in vol. li, p, 101 (mood edition)) of the above- 
mentioned publication, and is as follows: — 

it conversation turned, after dinner, on tlie I 
poetry of the dar; and a ipiestion arose as to which was 
the most perfect ode : 
contended for Coleridge's an ginning 'Ye 

clouds," Stc. ; otli 

dies and Campbell'* ii I Byron 

not been prrsent, till own invocation in Han/red, or the 
Napoleon, or on Prometheus, might have been cited. 
Lik« Oray, said he, Campbell smells too much of the oil : 
he in never &atis6cd with what he docs; his lincil thincs 
hare been spoiled by over poUlIti Like pain 
may be too highly f>" at "«-i is 

do matter bow produced. I will show you in odi 
hire never seen, that 1 comider little Inferior to t 
nhuli the present proline aire hu forth, With 

I left the tabic, almost I 
and returned with a magazine from which lie i 
ode. Tbo feeling with which he I shall offer 

forget. After he bad come to an led the 

third stanza, and said it was perfect, particularly tbc 
line* — 

Bnl he lay like a »arnor ukm 
Vi ill. i.l* maiilhl cloak aruOfld I 

'1 should have taken the whole," said Sliclli-y, ' for » rough 
|fc >|cfa of CanipbrU's.' • No,' replied Lord Uyion, 'Camp- 
would have cMmed It, If it luul beep bfc." 
the dJicssalaj) wllfcll baa taken place regarding- its 
authorship we do not enter, as this le nut the oh 

paper; only we may remark, that we regard 

lainH of B»ery other party as utterly ridii nlous. 

■i' adduced b] :! ■ ll lideacOD 

of Clobber mid by the lit'.' Dr Milter <rf Trinity College, 

Dublin, which conclusively proves Mr Wolfe to bo Ibe 

author, and rioiwiilisiaiiding all that has been said, both 

in former and more recent times, we are of opinion that 

with equal justice may its authorship be claimed by an 

Indian prince or a Caff're chief as by the men to whom 

we have referred. 

Of the other poems which have been published, the 

il are those entitled ' Farewell to Lough Uray," ' A 

Qlrth-day Poem,' ' Patriotism, - and ' The Death of Abel.' 

I be latter was a prize poem, anil contains much powei ful 

and touching description. He also composed several very 

beautiful songs, the most popular of winch were the two 

following — the one adapted to the national Spanish tir 

' Viva el Rev Fernando,' beginning with the words — 

' Tbe cliaiofl otSpatft are hre»Lint. 
Lot Oaul 1 1. — |'.i m ami 11* . 
Her wmlhlUl tlumpi'l's Breaking, 
Lei l> 

and tho other, adapted to the Irish air ' Gramachree," 
which we are lotd was composed ' after be had sung the 
in livr ami oicr till he burst into a flood of tears.' Of 
this favourite song we give the following stanzas. — 

' 111 h'td tbi. until Uiou coul'lsl have died, 
1 in ii lui ilie* ; 

Dm I -i'le, 

-iwli in) tiniiil lino paas'd. 
i in luii" would i 
An*l I fin Usee alaotabl lootl mj las', 

Aii'i . saUia no more. 

And villi upon ilmt tuvc 1 look, 

And I 
And itlll th" UKrughl 1 will rat brook 

'I'liui I ii ki ii Id 

But whaju I luslnof «aj 

What 'lion He rr l' ti -i ii. 

. iv.lliou an ili 

Bat it was not merely as a poet that- Mr Wolfe excelled 
when a student in the Dublin University. In every de- 

fartmerit of uudy he was disltnguished, and in the year 
814 he was admitted wii|i modi honour lo the degree of 

Bachelor of Arts. His mind was now directed steadily 



to the stud 

■ "mseltrni 

.nan 

erdatcaan 

-■r coarse a 
.ucrpW a 
at BaJlyclog, 
was great : he was far (: 
keenly relished : be was at - 
literary bow ««rl 

■ il in the m rt enroll . 
notwithstanding, c > setter I 

he -..'. s, ' I am now i 'IT**** 

turf ore, wi( i tarn 

room of the glrb' - 

and snow, and by MB I am totally ai 

quaintcrf, en 
two ch 
clerk v, 

repine ; 1 ratnei 
The truth is, hec 

a I as lliey might I 
t.i him, Mid I"' waa I 'npari 

wilh Ins pulpit preparations, in t tabws 

of his cure. lehingonSa • oftaa 

' glorious l laapel ' 

lli> residence at Ba .never, wai 

few months, after which be removed to Castle Caulfisia, 
the principal Tillage of the 

remove himself, furniture and eqiipage, to bis nc« 
lion, waa by no means a diti -on," I 

informs us, 'contained his whole fut 
(with the inception of a cow, which w i 
id' tho waggon |, and II 
and 113 appendages: and on the lopol 
(his future housekeeper) and her Hirer 
their aide stood t 
come an inmate 
sive — ihe population, 
tared — and as it was a wild lull 
bogs ami i rack less wastes, it was no easy task to > 
tbatpasioral vis rioteaucnea so essroual 

10 minisleihd usefulness and success. But he grudgei 

no labour; he was ' it; a*on and out of season, 

in acquainting himself with the and cunns* 

stances uf those among nhom he Inl in m 

, parting lo ilium instruction and consolation. II 
of preaching were Hi rreei — mere floi 

rhetorical grace were vain, in hit estimation, yea 
tution of the pulpit, unless there waj 
an exhibition uf tht 

the theme of ' I jerof truth ;' and 

in-- wai of this useful character, and us Ii 

■nale, be soon ga'.licicd aronsd linn 

laigc congregatiou. 

V> liitsl he was in ' labours abon.-iji; 
out wilh great violence in the pan-' 
toils, already sufficiently nun anluuus. H 

futigne which be endured in travelling 

ind adiiiinislering cumfoit lu the sick. Il 
and the bereaved , htalre lo raio andtoki 

and the wai' 1 

home from such visitations, soon told on his health, aw 
laid the seeds oft disease which carried I 

grave. A troublesome cough 
labours; consumpiive sympton 

health daily declined, until il » as with the utmost dill 
culty he could discharge bis official i 
urged by his parish. oners and friends to take relaiai*" 

work, and in the welfare of his attached I 
long before be complied wiih their r 
■ he yielded, and bade adieu to his people with 
heart. By the same earnest so. I rwlattisd 

fur Scotland, in the hope that a chan 
w ith a su&wnsion of labour, might benefit hat assalU, a* 
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recruit his weakened lVum» He uuurgli, and 

when then ; nm.-ip.il ph, s.iijiis as 10 In. 

Complain!; but the di.sease (uil made so 11 

as to render roc ■ few 

weeks lie rj .is cure win ■ ir, and oarer 

trere a people more rejoiced than when tlicv »aw bin 
once more in ilie midst ol them. An lie hurried alooy 10 
bi« humlile cottage, 'the poor people and children ran 
r cabin doors to wele. tin- him. villi looks and 
• moil ardent >n*i.'ci mil, wd with ill that 
wild devotion of until 

peasantry. Many if 1 1 upon 

iugs upoa liitn I and long aficr i 

the/ remained in the tame ill 

gestures thai they »e»w wtill Oflfclfl I bun; 

•nd some followed the carriage a luug tli-.tain.i-, n 
tbe most union. *>i bii health.' Bui 

joy wis of short duration. '1 • was only partial ; 

ibe unfavourable iniiuue'd and Increased,, and, 

at the urgent solicitations of friends a'" 1 medical as 
he removed to Dublin. To leave 

Ihe religions elitiea he had formed lor tlM m>i ruction of 
the yonng; to 1. '•■>< "Ork on 

„l,: |, '.; now or no proper substitute; 

and to have little prospect ol • ible to resume his 

••u.ii.-i— all thU wai tohlmi trial of nourdinaryaei 
But nor nit/ required that he >bould retira from Ins 
tpbere ol labour, and be was resigned ; ami iould an active 
1 ninistar bare been got a. or, bb mind 

would 
aabali 

Fully id ti mated III bol il 

wjs not irrupted till 1 1 anxiety and 

oeculonvd I Ding i proper substitute was 

great; many a time *■■ I Ion/, ' Whit if U be- 

lli Coalfield, an.* my poo* people i 
1 do not know that any elrcomstai ive me more 

pain than tt 1 flockshoul ihehandsol 

aeanl iildbi 

ban returned to' bb peat, bad not bb Mcodi dissuaded 
iiim 

irdl tbe close of the rear 1631, lie Wta advised to 

a -Hi, ii, 

he resolved 

1- 1 

an! I. 

plan Hi- 1 
head a few week 
pressed in 

■' 
During bin si 

■oda thought 

I with 

cal advisers to take, a trip I 
'I ii 

rod ''"-' 
■ 
feared that ill » '"' "' 

ruoved 111 N 

m hli pn ' 

I 00k vim. n ' 

parture, 1 nde,«d. lif wis fat 1 peace 

indaooapc nd tint till to ibi ■ ■- M« 

I lie took larsrwell ol tbe r 



and friends who wen uruunil with .is lunch calmness as 
11 be bad been leaving them merely lor a luile 
scene in Ihus loud loaate bio- 
grapher : • 1 11 -. , and 

s.i 11 tin- - 1.; 1 - 1 death began to creep oter bin, Ha 
began to prat Rr all his ilea is Individmlrj 

bill hi- i- could only »l)' — 'Qod bless l lit'iii 

■ II ! '1 lie pMCe ol Uoel ami of Jesus Christ overshadow 
them, dwell on idem, reign in them! Slj peace.' ill 
iddreaali peaot I bm Ibel | bo with 

His speech agsin began to fail, ind be fell into a 

. bin whenever his senses • lied, be rc- 

turnad to prayer, He repeated part of th ' ayer, 

bol »as unable to proceed; and at last, aril 1 osure 

. credible at such a period, lie whispered lo the 
dear relative who hung over his deathbed, ■ Clos ■ Ihil 
eye, the other is closed already , and now fjn -well .' Then, 
having as;.ilii uttered part oi" the Lord'a prayer, lie lei: 
• sleep. i-l bot slcepetb.' 

The aubject of this brief sketch was one of tbe kindest 
and most imiable men of whom we hive ever read or 
heard. Indeed hr- may be said to have been gentle anil 

'-in lo 1 fault, and a shaineiul ad 
js mild, amiable 
attccttonut- Goldsmith's description ol 

of the clergyman of Donoughmore : — 

Boon WMlnomluall Hie tmjrsnt tin 11, 
j l. . 1 . elUveil ilialr pain, 

» lii» truest, 

itatt: 

■I 1 

.1 hiiiiIii-iI tlinia, ui-ii liml hla < hums alluv d ; 

\1 . pi . > , 1 In- '. 11. 1 ml* or Lol. 1 ..up, 

111 ;> imu.u>|Uiw, 

All" 

mlia u, kid, 

il| iimvp ne el.sm, bpL-an. 

D .1 ic virtus » «»'!• ; 
11 In- ilui) in , call. 

He natch u unl > ill.' 

Mr Wolfe was modeit and humble, notwithstanding all 
his sup ■ alent, learning, and poetic gonltil. He 

vhleh 
UTOOnd Of literal", afl'-eution. T'liui.i;'' B< - 
found 1 'm'U of genius and 

II il." more when, with intelled 
thoy exhibited tboaa moral qualidci »tbm 

I nines »l)ii b in ,k.- man liuly dlltlO 

liabed scliilar, but he was at tbe asme lime tbe 

, Christian. 

i-en was short, and his lot wia in 

such rare attainments, and we Cannot Ujlnl 
.,f Ins 1 1 idlog a tear. II 

1,1' tin.- naoai cbaerlau dcacriptl 

'tage we arr told • eahil 

I 

lab iin-iiioraiidj. and bis Hunks, coniaiii- 
ing all his papers, aervlng at the s 1 

II the foroltoie 01 

wiib loose Mdi ol di 

-II ami I111 1 »i Ml * «» Ibe 
I, »»» cec ended soldier, his 

» ile, iml 1 ., ', »ho hail 

1, I1..11. bb Si ■' 0,0 '' ''•' ■■ ■'■'d • 

linn in 1. and usu>i '•■poaal 

unatl pint ol ground li the absolute lords 

for aucb a roan u 

I 

Ii , onfertlfaa duelling thai he wrote 

which delighted th* tour peaaai 
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aoagbmore, is wrll as the cult!'. 

i. As they were published iftei 
itid as there «w sonic d 

>ni of his manu-. u they 

Willi I ' 

lixhed, A TN 

it in these unnni bow that be 

. i In ■ ! ■ I -.- I' i.l what 

is more, a clear and intimate acquaintance sritb 



R a. W L Y.» 
Tniavoiume ii supple menta-' 

Kt,' by tho unit; auth < ago be 

gave It public a* the pencflHi 

vious erricditinii into tho far and 'wild »v.\' Our tourist 
^■atohave travelled for no ol I but of 

■ a rvlicf fnon the unrarviitg round* uf a town OBCB- 
, ml be trite* for none but that if ' ruining bis 
Act of liish life and manners 
ipoa lbs whole, graphic and He gires 

minute descriptions of the Datura and capal • 
■Of] in the district of which lie write* ; the dwellings, cos- 
iporstilioiia of its inhabit ants . ,1'iJ many 
mi Irish legend and fairy-tale are told in illui.tr.. 
tbe objects dcsolbed. 
Anion,; the numerous superstitions if the Irish 

in the existence of Milan. Off ' tin P/entr*,' as they are 
Called, boldj a prominent place. The following; 

wo extract from the volume, will give some idea of 
the ex influence of that belle/. The incideota re- 

lated bi v years ago; and the 

pal bent was DOt a • pisunt,' hut a brawny ' norther, 
of (hose coast-guards whosi 1 merits I hasapplaud- 

ed in n preceding pari of tho work, and who bad bltherU 
I scoffer at this popular belief, although ow- of bil 
boatmates had, only I . suffered at 

the hands of the nuscbievoua ' pookics.' The story is fur- 
nished by Lieutenant Henri, commander of tbe coast- 
guards stationed at Dunkcegan, as related lo In in by the 
hero, when ho was fresh from the scene of action :— 
a VXS1X in iaicylv. Ii 

'On a dark gloomy day in the in Btt Her, I 

made a visit of inspect i coast-guiid -i I 

Doonkecghan, situ Miles '.. tbe weal wisrd 

of' Besrwee,' and some nrli I |Ulred for tbe use 

of that station that could bo sui ortnadoy, 1 

parted homewards, accompanied Iryone aftba BTMr. My 
companion, a rou beaded nurtlieni, and myseu 

aaceniled the rids-e of mountain to the t Heu- 

• nlorcd a dark cloud that hull? I 

poking a eovpli of huia ihtvug) 

opposite side till wr Ml Id Hi • part of tbe 

dlatelj over tbe I i obled down, 

and step; log from one rock to another, crossed the rivulet 

where ns titers wished tbe rocky base of the sward- 

: ' hillock. 

■ On reaching the oppoaita tide, the wild bunt* 1 of the 
.im-stcd lis] g few minutes; for i. 

Ii;.. of Benwce faintly appeared it like upper end of the 
preeipil through a cloud of mitt that hsnsj about 

lea, and Hie rivulet, nrollen by lata heavy rains, 
dashed impetuously t'r.>m ledge to ledge, giving the spot, 
stall liir.es wild in the extreme, an appearance of drcori- 
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ness and solitary grandeur I had t 
ami which called lo mi rtcol 
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otherwise ■ l> 
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n the afteronoi. 
for I shall call bitn s> to asoid 
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f, left Portnacloj 
had b. 

' iy, i did not mtfl 
slightest doubt of his rcacbil 'echin in 

■ > iD'sctt at 
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lb, it's a' true! it's a" I 
To ad 
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■ •- ^i 
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main.ii of ' It's »' true! it'.-, IT 1D">| 

ml 
I 
">'■' e r , 1 for Mil 
thin ' It's a' tr.ie, >ir .' and I 
In pit'. . 

who had l>> 

snlprnn tone, ' I h . ■ 'he real i 

of his terror no* 

the i 

I neo he wi 
sutliciontlv r*i 10 d» so, I i o rdal 

what had occurred to hi m since his drpaitur. 

ichj with mat 
he did, ' ' all those around him, 

It *u in 
illovi ; — 
Ight, it appeared, bad 

i he was i 
I ' 
of the 
when h" suddenly 

ho at fir .a »dlag« I 

• •.' » hicn lay about ■ mile "if In I 
this moment be made a false atrp 
headlong into the mud and » 
peals of lsi 
ately i 
— but by iii- own account not »t all 

dn tbe rivu 
bad been ineffecluAl, and be had w 
not wbither, but belicred be had b 

he thought he had at one ti 
of the sea bem-atli htm. During the wi 

the darknesa of the night and the 
ground, he had scarcely been able tok«i 
minut. 

one bog hole lotak. 
ing had appeared to cause infinite n 
cbievoua and invisible comoanioas. aarrerr (all I 
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followed by obstreperous sounds of inirtb, which bore* 
very marked proportion to tbe depth of mud and water 
the poor northern had been accommodated nith, while, to 
add to bis perplexity, numerous pale lights danced around 
him occasional!/ in every direction. At length fully con- 
I in ' i) that he wis tliu sport of tbe ' gentry,' whose ex- 
istence be bad hitherto disbelieved, and having heard iu 
hit childhood that the taming uf clothes was a charm 
Ht their power, he formed !bo resolution of turning 
his jacket, which he bad scarcely accomplished an be 
found himself at the back of my bouse, and within a few 

yards of the spot he bad started from six hoars before, 
and fearing a prolongation of bis disagreeable nocturnal 
ramble, he had bolted into my dwelling in tbe uncere- 
monious manner already described. 

' The report of the mischievous trick that had been 
played on poor Bryan O'Donnel by the gentry, with all 

Its ittendani circumstances, spread like wildfire in Um 
country. That it had been inflicted on him as a puuish- 
mt'iit fur his expressed disbelief in tbe morning — for our 
conversation had got wind— no one in the neighbourhood 
for a moment doubted ; in fact, tbe short interval of time 
that bad elapsed between bis expressions of doubt and of 
bis hiving been forced into a conviction of the existence 
i if kueb beings, together with his having felt the effects of 
their power on the sery spot where those doubts had been 
expressed, were circumstances, in tbe opinion of the old 
folks, quite conclusive, and apparently afforded them 
much pleasure. 

■ Two or three days after the circumstance I have just 
related look p'-i'T, one of the 1'ortnacloy men, whom for 
the rcaaon already mcnlioued I shall take the liberty of 
Calling Andrew MNcil, a very well conducted, inoffensive, 
but. rather timid man, was sent according to custom to 
thi- next station to tbe eastward, called Port Turling, in 
order to bring any tetter! or orders that might 
there from « head-quarters" lor the western stations ; and 
at in siv backward a pilot lac return of the orderly was 

an event all felt Interested in, his arrival was anxiously 
looted fur by every Mraon at tbe station. The usual 
time of the orderly'* return, however, bad passed, the day 
had closed some hours, but no Andrew M'Neil had made 
bis appearance, and 1 was endeavouring to assign some 
plausible reason fur bis absence — at one time attributing 
it to bis having tost his way, for the night was foggy, and 
at another, to his having Wen prevented from wring 
Port Turling by tbe closeuess of tbe weather — when my 
ihw slowly opened, and in tottered tbe unfortunate 
orderly, a tolerably good representative of the gentleman 
' who drew Priam's curtain at tho dead Of night.' I can- 
not exactly say, with the strict regard to truth that per- 
vades my narrative, that his hair was erect, for this simple 
reason, the poor man was a CU lldtte tor a wigship, but 
his eyes were fixed and disap 'traded from their 

sockets, something like a lobster's; the blood appeared 
to have deserted bis checks atid to have congealed in bis 
lips, the dirty whiteness of the one forming a remarkable 
contrast with" the blucness of the other, and the perspira- 
tion trickled down his cadaverous countenance in drops 
nluioMl as large as horse-beans, and, for aught 1 know to 
tbe contrary, quits as cold as ice ; in short, he was terror 
personified. 

' While I eyed poor Andrew nith the greatest horror 
— for fear is very Catching — tli" watchman. who had seen 
him pass the watch-house, and suspected from hit appear- 

Ibal something uncommon hud taken place, which 
suspicions a peep in at the door hail lull;, OOMaRned, com- 
municated his ideas on the subject to those near 

mil the report having spread all over tho station 
. Iitimig, long before the poor fellow 

had sufficiently recovered birnaeli to utter one syllable 
respecting I i bis fright, every person was as 

fully convinced he had seen ' the gentry" as if in posses- 
sion of the particulars. Cariosity, therefore, got the bet ter 
of all etiquette on the occasion, and my home was shortly 
taken by at i.otley group, who, open-mouthed, 

open-eyed, and with fingers aa stiff and as straight as lb« 



1 carbine ramrodsof thestation, regarded the terror- stricken 
orderly with countenances as fear-fraught as his own. 

' When I recovered from the surprise the melancholy 
appearance of the poor fellow had thrown me into, I 
ordered, as in O'Donoel's case, tbe mountain panacea to 
be administered, the good effects of which exceeded my 
best wishes and expectations, as in a fe» minutes poor 
Andrew tPNai] recovered in some degree the use of his 
tongue ; tbe first use he made of which was, most devoutly 
to return thanks to all the saints in the calendar for his 
happy del iterance, w hich act D ad ded no t a li tllo 

to the terrors already depicted on the countenances of 
those around him. The administration of a second dose 
of the ' crathure' followed the first, and he so far shook 
off his fears as to be enabled to relate i retty late 
the following extraordinary account of what had occurred 
to him on his return from Port Turling. 

•The orders, it appeared, bad not arrived from the 
eastward till late, he bad consequently been unable to 
leave Port Turling before dark. And here, in justice to 
the man, let ine observe, that men of stronger nerves 
than be possessed would, I feel assured, have felt a sen- 
sation far from agreeable on the occasion; for tbe two 
C laces were four miles asunder— he hsd nothing to direct 
im but a clew of while stones placed on sods at equal 
distances — an invention of mine to prevent accidents in 
fogs, and extending from one station to the other ; his 
path skirted two bleak boggy mountains, crossed two glens 
— one in particular, called by the inhabitants the 'Granny,' 
wild in the extreme — and then led over the top of a 
mountain about eight hundred feel above: the level of tho 
sea. Xot a but, even of tbe most wretched description, 
lay within miles of him on either side, aud to add to all 
this, the nigbt, as has already been mentioned, was so 
very foggy that he conld scarcely distinguish the milk- 
quartz directing stones, although they were only five yards 
apart. 

• Notwithstanding, however, tho dreary walk he had 
before him, the attendant probabilities of encountering 
pookies on his journey, and of sounding the depth ol 
every bog-bole in his route, he left Port Turling, accord- 
ing to his own statement — which, by the by, 1 very much 
doubted — nowise intimidated; and ho had cleared one 
half of bis journey with no other accident than an occa- 
sional fall, when, on descending the west tide of tbe deep 
Granny glen, he, to his great surprise, found himself sud- 
denly surrounded by numerous pale lights that appeared 
to dance around him. This occurrence, if it had no other 
effect, seemed in a great measure to have shifted his 
centre of gravity, for he immediately commenced flounder- 
ing in his boatmate O'Donnel's best style, though his per- 
formance did not appear to have afforded similar amuse- 
ment, for, with tbe exception of the splashing be hlffliTiH 
made iu the water, aver] thing around him was as silent 
as death. 

• Thus accompanied by lights, and falling every mi nut.-, 
what with scrambling, crawling, and rolling, he com nvei I 
to reach the bottom of tbe glen, and bad just crossed the 
little stream that ran through it, when, to his utter 
amazement and dismay, be found himself at tbe gate of a 
inapiiii.'ciit castle, which immediately flew open and dis- 
played a hall m.*t brilliantly illuminated. Numerous 
servants, also, made tbeir appearance most splendidly 
apparelled, who with one accord saluted him with 

are heartily welcome Mr M'Neil. to this castle of tbe 
'gentry ;' ' and leading him forward to a large folding- 
door, which likewise flew open at his approach, a sight 
E resented itself that surpassed in inagniiiceucu any tiling 
e bad ever heard or thought of before. 
' la a magnificent apartment, the sides of which shone 
with all the brilliancy of tbe noonday sun, and gin I 
with all the hues of tbe rainbow, and seated round a table 
that appeared to groan beneath the weight of the costly 
vessels of plate and delicious viands that covered I 
beheld a large party of ladies and gentlemen superbly 
attired, and surpassing in beauty any he had ever beheld", 
and who were busily employed dispatching the good things 
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before them, while they made the whole castle resound 
wilh the noise of their mirth. Willi ibem also, as with 
the grower tons of clay, ' good meit' khiwJ to 6 
'pood drink,' for be observed servants occupied in all 
!inn« in handing erviUI vessel* to the eomparu , Lbe 
content* of winch KMftcled like dew drops at sunrise on 
III.' purple I • heath blossoms, »nd i 

affbj all «illi i lie greatest apparent deliirhl. <>n bit ap- 

Earanee. however, a general cessation of hostili 
tli solid* and liquids took place, the mirth 

aiiddci i; the whale part/ rose ami welcomed 

In in in the nsoat atiectionate manner, while the domestics 
bowed most respectfully oo all sides, sod in in I 
after thecMtlc appeared to shake to its very foundation, 
with the ihuul of ' You're heartily welcome, Mr Andrew 
M "Nell ; MOM and partake of our cheer.' 

' Thus welcomed by all. and observing nothing but joy 
and festivity around him. and the most evident expres- 
sions ol good will towards himself, his terror, occasioned 

- sudden appearance of the castle, gradually abated, 
but bis astonishment at all be saw still so far got the 
better of Ins good inanncis, that ha louml himself totally 

• to utter a single sylln 1 to the salutations 

that came from all quarters. \\ liilr tie thus stood endea- 
vouring to stammer out something * gen tale ' to the ' qua- 

iii, nd in tli" kindest manner first 
wrlconird Din lu tin' castle and then led him to a vacant 
scat at the head of tbc table, a piece of condescension that 
M'N'eil would most •rilling ill, as. 

notwithstanding the rood nature manifested by all. he felt 

•i t far front being <rr home on the occasion, for he was 
well aware of tin penally of tbe 'geniry,' 

and had the greatest dread of partaking of their cheer, 
from an impression that is pretty general among (lie 
lower orders in Ireland — and. for aught 1 know to the 
contrary, elsewhere — that whoever partakes of fairy food 
becomes subject to their power seven years, and may oOsr- 
I id adieu to bis earthly acquaintance* during 
that period. 

• He was, however, scarcely seated before he found his 
prejudice against the good things around him rapidly 

: way to the pressing solicitations of all around him, 
ii'h the. savoury smell that regaled bis olfactnry 
nerves contributed not a little; and the wing of a goose 
(strange food for fairies by tbc by) thai was opportunely 
placed before him. to effectually completed what polite- 
ness and a good smell of ' kitchen ' had already sapped, 
that in a few seconds be felt as irresistible an inclination 
lo "join the mess' of his new acquaintances, as he before 
did extreme horror at the bare thoughts of doing oo. 
Without further ceremony, therefore, he was on the point 
of commencing hostilities in good earnest on the aunty 
morsel that lay before him, and the first mouthful that 
would have doomed him to a seven years' transportation 
was on the point of entering bis lips, when tbe castle 
suddenly appeared to rock to its very foundation, a noise 
resembling that of a whirlwind was heard, the folding- 
doors of the apartment, that had closed on bis entrance, 
violently flew open, and a middle-aged woman of prepos- 
sessing countenance, with her clothes tucked up. and as 
completely covered with mud as if she had been drawn 
through the bog of • Allen,' rushed in, and addressing 
poor Andrew M'N'eil in an earnest and affectionate man- 
ner, exclaimed, 'Don't taste it, M'Ncil.' She ilaii 
turned to tbe party that had risen most respectfully at 
her entry, and added, with an air of authority. 'I am 
come with the speed of the mountain's blast from the 
mountains of Donegal to tbis poor mortal's relief, lie is 
harmless and well conducted ; he has, also, a large family 
dependent on biro for support. I therefore command 

J mi on no account to molest bin), but let him go li 
is family and children, who are anxiously awaiting his 

return.' 

' The commands of the mud-covered dame had an im- 
mediate effect on all present, for M'Ncil — to make use of 
a vulgar phrase — instantly dronned the dangerous morsel 
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' like a hot potato,' and bis dread of 
greater than ever, iiis companions, also, al tbr mam 
time respectfully bowed 

who appeared mister of th* cerem. •wains 

him, -j by the i. 

SOrry, Mr M'N'eil, we cannot bate the pleasure of roan- 
company any longer, us we ivw f . m<*'A s 
merry night; and i>a»t«c*rt»y 

lllingly mi! 
O' bonne I Id. 
enough to present ' < "istpn 

(would that Captain Green had been ftr»t lorwsafta* 

I llty, and clapt audi a hand: e ) ar.d UHI 

bin he hope* to have tbc pleasure of A: 
many nights shall bare passed.' The easily with 
mates then vanisbed in an instant, and Andrew " 
found himself in total darkness ji the edge if the firanaj 
stream, and with the greatest difficulty he cent rived tt 
finish the remainder of bis .-ached 

ins bouse iii the miserable plight -rd. 

' Here his narration ended. Tl n hii 

hearers, from ils commence. IrwsV 

invitation, had been todiaw tlieui into an rxtraor. 
small coin p. i 

the door was not the point of attraction. No sooner, how- 
ever, Iij.I he finished lliat pari of 'he story that ■ 

to myself, than every eye that hid bilbo wed oa 

him was rivrlted on me; and If, 

every countenance, I bid had any d 

ration - 

moment be ended the recital 

general lamentation that arr.se at the bare I 

itistrophc thai w ill mr 

After the first burst of grief, real or pretended, b.< 
sided, advice from nil quart 

on the momentous occasion. Every p-rsoti prrs-nt, «iib 
the exception of one or two stupid hnirhtbmen, had aoene 
sovereign charm against the ' gentry,' that I was ca- 
reeommended to adopt. To be out after sunset wa 
sidered a crime little short of suicide, and was 
by all; that is to say, if I bid tbe illgbical 
my body or soul : and after having been treated to i 
general glance of commiseration, that said aa plainly in 
glance could say, 'You're not long for this world 
gentleman,' I was left in quiet possession of my 
invaded apartment, with the above eon taat it 

intelligence. 

1 With the first peep of dawn the following mo 
that gossipping persouage Dame Rumour took the 
— bog I should say — in good earnest ; and, as I believe 
the good lady has never yet been accused of cither want 
of diligence or inclination in enlarging on any subj 
may have felt disposed to amuse herself with, it cannot 
be a matter of surprise that M'N'eil^ adventur. - , wi lb I 
few trifling embellishments, should nave lra«elle<i 
very abort space of time, a most extraordioai 
in every direction from Portnacloy — that of the se. 
pretty good reason, alone excepted. One of the 
quences attending the chatty lady's activity was, th 
Opinions advanced the night before b; edllta 

neighbours respecling my approachiuc and in 
parture for fairyland, received additional weight and im- 
portance from the concurrent opinions of all the aged 
persona in the neighbouring villages: and so general was 
the belief that I was on tbe point of ma! it, that 

whenever 1 met any of the country people 1 was ej 
them with as much dread as if I Mil bad lbs 

burial -service read over me. Once or ?aw, or 

fancied I saw, those 1 passed in the act ol crossing tbrui- 
selves; and, certainly, on one occasion, on feeling an uo- 
usual weight in my coat-pocket. I wasnol a little surprised 
to find a balf-pint bottle of holy water therein, Hi 
of my domestics had deposited, either from a kind regard 
to myself, or through fear of losing a iiuartci s wiRC* 
In short, had 1 been cilhcr a nervous or a supers 
man, 1 feel assured the conduct of mi neigliboan »rOtv 
have either driven me over a cliff or into a " 
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which the poor 'gently,' no iloubt, would run 
blamed, and my melancholy history would have been 
handed down to the ' Doghertys" and •Gallaghers 1 of 
future ages, a * * convincing proof of the existence of such 
beings, atid the fatal consequences attending a disbelief of 
their power. 

'Fortunately, however, for my peace of mind — although, 
by the by, it spoiled a very marvellous story, thai would 
have handed my name to posterity — my nerves were none 
of the weakest, awl of superstition I bad little or node 
in m v composition. The woful forebodings, ami mfill 
countenances of my neighbours, therefore, afforded me 
amusement instead of uneasiness, and 1 should have 
treated the whole affair with the contempt I considered 
it merited, had not a report reached my ears, that, in my 
humble opinion, called for a different line of conduct. 
For a day or two after I had good reason to believe the 
dread of the ' gentry ' was not confined to the country 
people, but bad spread among many of ray own men — a 
ci run instance not much to be wondered at, as they were 
chiefly of the same country, and originally of the same 
class, consequently, well acquainted with the legends of 
the former, and deeply imbued with the prejudices of the 
later. I had also observed a rerj lUIikeOOttae 

part of many at being out alone after dark ; and 1 was 
shortly after informed, that one of them bad actually 
hired a man to aicompmy him with orders from Port 
Turling to Portnncloy, through sheer dread of being 
caught alone on the mountains. I had no sooner received 
this litter piece of information, than I considered it abso- 
lutely necessary for the good of the service— the duties 
of which were principally confined to the night — to en- 
deavour to crush such a feeling before it gained farther 
ground ; and after some little consideration it appeared 
to me that the best method to effect my object was to 
accept Captain Green's petite invitation ; and thus, by ex- 
posure of mj MOerally believed ill-fated person, con- 

tImo my men of the folly of entertaining such ridiculous 
notions. 

' I had no sooner conceived and digested my plan — 
which had for its laudable object the banishment of the 
mischievous 'gentry,' and the consequent right of all his 
majesty's liege subjects in the neighbourhood I o cross the 
mountains after dark, without let, hindrance, or molesta- 
tion — than I resolved to put it Into execution. The fol- 
lowing day, therefore, I proceeded on a visit of inspection 
to Fort 1'urling, carefully concealing my intentions from 
my neighbours and domestics, lest our parting, on the 
occasion, should be too mucb for their feelings and mine. 
On my arrival there I made the chief officer acquainted 
with my (taiga j and, with the tuSatance of a good dinner, 
contrived— notwithstanding the aufut undertaking before | 
me— to pass the time very agreeably till night threw her 
sable mantle over the mountains, and gave me a gentle 
hint that it was time to proceed to business. I then 
armed myself with a supernumerary warm tumbler and a 
tuckstick, and left the snug cottage of my hospitable, host, 
attended by the good wishes of himself and family, after 
they had vainly endeavourei} to dissuade me from under- 
taking the dreary journey. 

' Thanks to the clew of stones already alluded to, I 
led in skirting the two mountains that lay on my 

route, and crossed the first glen in gallant style, without 
ng with any other mishap than an occasional plunge, 
that in rt time made me, in one reaped, a very 

Ic companion fur M 'Neil's mud-covered protectress. 
On my arrival, however, on the spot immediately over 
the ' Granny," my acquaintance with bog became dis- 
agreeably familiar ; and, for the first time since my dc- 

Eirture, I began to feel a little queerish On the occasion, 
ly situation, indeed, was cheerless in the extreme. The 
deep dark glen now lay beneath me, and the obscurity of 
the night kindly left my imagination to stock it with as 
many horrors and hobgoblins as 1 thought proper. The 
silence of death, also, reigned around rno — for my eleva- 
-laeed nie bcymd the sound of the murmuring little 
•alh, and not a breath of wind swept the face 



of the mountain ; while to add to the general gloominess, 
a dark and in appearance very badly disposed cloud 
chievously placed ittelf over the glen, ben 
cloud appeared the black profiles of the tarroandHog moan- 
tains. In abort, my prospect was confined to one or two 
consumptive-looking liars, black sulky-looking el 
and still blacker mountains — objects possessing no gieat 
charms for a lonely traveller on a pathless bog. 

' Whether it wrrc that my cheerless ■ upled 

with Captain Green's Invitation, conspired to all' ■■• 
. or that the virtue of the hot tumbler bid l 
rated through all the tossing and tumbling I had under- 
gone, I will not pretend to say; bat certain I am, as I 
have already observed, that I began to feel a'litt I 
I felt inclined to admit, from a feeling that I could Dot 
account for, that there might be such being* as the 
' gentry ;' and the pious Mr Wesley's argumr . 
of ghost*, ' that a man having never seen a mtardar com- 
mitted, is no proof that murders never tak. 
rushed very officiously, and 1 may say impertinently and 
unw-efcomely, to my recollection. 'Captain Green"*' in- 
viuiioi, — 0*Doooera rambli — and M'Neil'a fairy 

were also viewed m quite a different Light : 
duct and undertaking began to appear foolhardy and ridi- 
culous in the extreme. In fact, 1 felt that, like 'Hob 
Acres,' in the comedy of the 'Rivuls,' my courage was 
oomng through my fingers' ends; and the 'gentry' would 
have readily li.nl my permission to retain their posses- 
sions, anil amuse themselves at the expense of my i 
bourn, in exchange for a free and unmolested passage 

IhrOOgh the btUDted gl ti, md a'i assurance that 1 should 
have been allowed to take peaceable possession of my old 
mooring! at my fireside at Portnacloy. 

' It was, however, now too late to retreat. So screwing 
up resolution to the tightest pitch, I commenced my des- 
cent, and at the same time struck up ' Nancy Dawson,' 
though for what reason I know not, except that from the 
beauty of the air, and the natural sweetness of ray I 
much improved by sixteen years' bellowing against tem- 
pests in various parts of the world, I imagined thai, in 
keeping off intruders, it might answer the purpose of a 
clapper- mill in a cherry-tree. Be this as it may, my 
descent had a marvellously strange effect on the strength 
of my lungs, and the eonseqi of my voice : as 

the latter, unlike orderly and well-conducted quicksilver 
in a barometer ou such an occasion, fell rapidly as I de- 
creased my elevation; and before 1 had got two-tin 
the way down the mountain, 'Nancy Dawson,' ' un- 
known's/ to me,' as we sav in Connaught, gave pli 
' Cease rude Boreas,* and ' The Galley Slave' And these 
melancholy airs were given in a strain so tremulous and 
doleful, that they would have melted the heart of any 
well-disposed Bint; and, indeed, forbidding as it looked, 
appeared to have a very sensible effect on the sulky- 
luokm^ cloud already alluded to; for, after dropping a 
few tears, at if deeply affected by grief, it retreated slowly 

and sorrowfully towards the east, leaving a space, com- 

Earatively speaking, luminous, between its lower heavy 
lack edge and the top of the mountain over which my 
road lay. 

' Somewhat cheered by the bright prospect before me, 
I continued my descent, and bad nearly reached the bot- 
tom of the glen, wboo 1 unfortunately tript over a ' tus- 
sock,' and, in my endeavours to save myself from falling, 
acquired, as a sailor would call it, so much ' headway,' 
that I lost all command of my legs, and eventually pitched 
head -foremost over the boggy bank that bordered the 
rivulet, and fell plump into a swamp near its edge. Not 
at all accommodated to my satisfaction, 1, of course, lost 
no time in extricating myself; and in so doing hail scarcely 
raised myself from the soft but disagreeable bed accident 
bad condescendingly supplied me with, when I observed, 
with the greatest astonishment, what appeared to me to 
be pale lights, flying from nip, as the centre, in every 
direction. My fall had already ' clapt a stopper," as we 
say at season 'The Galley Slave,' surprise now nearly did 

the tame to my breath ; and 1 remained ou all- tours ui 
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the inud,sniiouslr«peoiim.- mailed 

wiili the presenee of I »" and 

r. , 1 hail little to I 

■ of the Da 

plight "ill 

match' enabled to 

i the I'h, ii 
for on getting 

- an olil m 
;il Right— I had ill.' 

ill llli'J 

i bm ulmil called by .1.H-K '•wool!; HroY 

il appeared in me 

i ma lli- 
iil. mutton, 
and i 1 u 1 1 ■ Roe] 

had a I U DOW, 

up, as I made n lumi- 

nous appearance . ' . here let DM 

obseif i in dark damp weather 

•foot 

Mi feai 
n ■ ! in :,n Instant, and I anticipated much 
please ugh that would I 

iiing home, 
more wtU up— and I 
-dozen of my late boat 
I a greater elevation ofspii its 
— I pr .nl'ully on my journey ; and setting 

I. oI-mMIbs 'if :.ll dimensions at utter defiance, 
Dawson' again, in a v. .ice lint 
won M t of a ballad-singer, 1 crossed 

lea In as gallant -.Mb :i5 1 had done the first that lay 
. e*:iltatti>u was of very, very short 
ing the foot of the opposite 
/•-'/ uh'.rc pOOf Andrtu: 
-I beheld a sight lli:,l 
Ogreas, or, in other words. 
Almost immediately ever 
nl. in Hi" brlgbl spare between the bean 
alluded to, and apparently D 

■ air with I n i direction 
y path, I plainly distinguish umi of 

ndant dwarf. 

To add tn my horror, I .i.iugh the air 

i.ti long poles, in the manner bitches are r<-| r.-^.-nled On 

. and mj dismay was not a little increased, 

as may be easily imagined, when, on appearing to gain a 

ig oil the verge of the hank Immediately over me, 

they suddenly convert. »da into offensive wea- 

pons, and commenced thrusting in every dip Kl ion I 

ny passage. 
1 Thunderstruck .-it the itM Ian appearance and menac- 
ing attitude of 'lie figures above me, in that particular 
i .it first endeavour, d I myself that what 

iiuii, and, eaTAsMOl ntly. 
moved my head in every direction to get litem in a dif- 

fereui pomt of view. Tola experiment not answering my 

.•nd expectations, 1 next iniagiued they might be 
merely phantoms of m there- 

fore clowd my eyes for a few seconds, hoping — with what 
good "ill 1 did so — that, on mi opening them, I should 

. more of the Riant and bis ald-de-canip. Here 
[ was disappointed j fc ng my eyelids, the 

ill-matched pair instantly sppeared above me, tbruetiog 
their weapons more violently than before. This unpro- 
voked appearance of hostility on their side, added con- 
siderably to my perplexity; and as a last 

i .1 my eyes with tag hands, pressing forcibly on them 

.it I lie smiie tine; .linl while thus in .lark in: •-■ . using 
every means I could think of to convince myself that what 
I had just seen was nothing but an illusion ; while 1 Si 
the same time endeavoured to shame myself out ot the 

idea by thus politely addressing myself, ' you asa! 

are you ss big a fool as the rest f ' Storing my head, how- 
ever, si ring them, aqueesing them 



Dearly out of tli vii-ra 

.ill i brown away, In ft 
i than mi ii 
found tlut fear hav • ruwlli 

power, or i g reinforcement nf giant* s 

ired on il thru* 

moro to my amazement was, tin, ••>*•» S 

• I Ii 

neb did Ii-" 'heel 

. 
hospitality and kindr 

brsaaa 

of a sti 

sati, .ii ;. 

cobwebs; and my hair, although it did nut ' isrirv- 

knot i f serpenti oo my brow, 

by standing i 
Dpi n the fretful porcupine.' 

' How long I should have remained breathless, rmra- 

n -eyed, itraipht-b aired ami straight- 

. I will ii. ■! take upon myself to haness 

are, however, daylight would have found .t ar. 

able Situation, had 

'ion above, both large and small, brought the* affair 
to a speedy ' 

■ downwards mi r limes 
apparently t the :.ir, and crossing each uchrr 
like gnats — rather large ones 

siHhiner gun, lliey for some ininuli 

n of the impending hunk; hut at In 
eary of n i 
concluding— very justly too— as I suppo i 
Intention atforkng a paaagt 

with the apparent intention of i 

■ whether I i he approaebln. 
irtunately came to m\ 

.ii mi" in. good grandmother's advi 

.: coloured i 
il tin ; or thai, lik 
oasis described In onv of Bl... — I ran 

danger I 
quite i myself, howevci , I must add, 

that an I drew my tiickstirk 

letitli directed my attack against the 
■ ivision of my opponents, i 

Eive myself some little credit; more t as I 

ave a com. 

very low and tremulous tune. I admit — ' I'll fl- 
are made of!' 

'Be I In. as it may, hostilities no sooner appeared 
doubtful and tmavoidahL m of my il 

oppi.ii. ■:!-, than I drew niy t nek. and, like One possessed, 

hlii 
direction of the divisli n 

'able manner, melted D njj upi 

Not at all displeased, as will readili he 
phenonicnon, 1 quickened my pace, and Ii 
in getting, as 1 thought, within arm- length i 

eold Iron on thf dwarfish figure before me, whi 
wild ami sin ill that it pierced i 
he glen, was echoed on all s 
rounding mountains, thrilled thr gh . > 
body, and went to rny • irresi.it i- 

arm, ami rivetted me breathless, motionless, sod tjorr'.r- 
sUricken to the I] 

friend nude restive, I euppoaa 
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in order to let my iiuatrinntiou work upon all the horrible 

possibilities of bis position, and 1 could not induce biia to 

proceed ; but I think 1 eoiihl gather from him Sftel 

that as his servants at bome did not Hud him return At 

lii- Banal hour, they became alarmed, and tbll spread 

amongst the roast- guard and tbo villagers, ai 

mediately railed tu mind Captain QrCCO'a kind wislie-, 

respecting him. Therefore, in hope* ef finding hi 

a general search was proposed, aud Ibc giant and the 
dwarf were two of the tear i« «r- 

Tatit boy and li is UU broihei . who, vita long pules, wore 
searching among* i the in* ock* lor hi* cold remains. By 
accident, than two fell in with their master in the en- 
chanted glen, and while the master w*n conceal »d rrwn 

them in the bottom of the gully by the d.ukn if the 

mling on the bunk above with a clear 
starry sky behind tool I I Ba moving through the 

air; and the captain, thrown off his centre by the unex- 
pected sight of such figures, their poles made admirable 
•rear*, and the multiplying power of fear easily enlisted 
recruits, and turned the boy and his tall brother into 

legions ofdwarfi rod giantS] which v*aJshed od ins mus- 
tering pluck enough to attack '.hew. It was well he did 

notruiiuvray.urfainttlnou.il K-> lie no doubt 

would have been a staunch supporter of 'the gentry to 
his Uftfa end. Hut as it tuned out otherwise (amongst 
Hie coast-guard at any rate), there has been less 
Siren to the power of ' the Phone*. ' ever since. 



TRAVELS IN INDIA, 
ntur .mi! ; 

Porn rears ago, when* occurrences in Cabul highly dis- 
astroua to tbe British army became known in Europe, it 
was generally thought that a serious and protracted war 
in the East moat be the inevitable consequence. Eeupold 
Von Orlich, a captain in bis Prus. Ian Majesty's guards, 
entertaining this opinion, i«dt anjuoos to profit by the 
practical experience in his profession which the expected 

iigns would yield, IDO, having obtained per 
from the king his master to serve in the British army, 
; J with our government here which 

not so rapidly concluded u he could have wished. 
Meantime military idFalri En totU* wen Nubed villi men 

rapidity and success that peace was established before the 
lVu'isiun captain was able to join the Anglo-Indian troops; 
and thus it happened that M merely s.iw how grai 
the laurels of the coiujuerors were worn, not how they 
had been won. The main object of his journey having 

been frustrated, there -tin remained for bin lb* oppor- 
tunity of making himself acquainted with a remarkable 
land which had been seen by but few of his count r 
Accordingly be employed some month* in travelling 
through tbe wonder-land of India, as he rightly tei 
He described what he saw and heard on i he journey in u 
series of letters addressed to Alexander Von Humboldt 
and Carl Bitter, name* of celebrity in the literature and 
V. hen be again reached Germany, he 
collected bis letters aud published them, under the patron- 
age of the King of Prussia, in a goodly auarto volume.* 
One of tbe few copies tbat have reached ibis country is 
now lying before us ; it is a favourable specimen of tbe 
German press, usually to slovenly tu its workmanship, 
and largely illustrated by wood-cuts and engravings. 
Without iretending to any scry extraordinary -powers of 
observation or thought, or to superior sources of informa- 
tion, the gallant captain has written an urteMstting 
What he saw he has detailed clearly, and, we hare no 
doubt, faithfully; what he did not see he bat not at- 
tempted to supply by the exercise of his fancy. The work 
is interesting to I 

foreigner on uiir Indian policy and the growth and -t;»- 
UUty of our dominion over that immeuse section of Asia, 
lie has been at the pains to collect some information re- 






specting our army and the state of education in India, 
wli.eh cannot fail to interest all who feel any concern for 
our vast possessions in that country. W - may add. thai 

Mr II. t.. Lloy d. aud, 
with :i few mistake* hero and there, it seems well done. 
We propose - travel*, making 

such occasional entract* as may appear likely to arouse 
the English readi 

Captain Von < irlich seems to have been everywhere 
impressed by the contrast between Asut: 
European lift and scenery, lii* imagination was de- 
ou the spot, the feeling! winch most 
inhabitants of colder climes hare esperieuo 
youth from reading stories of the gorgeous Baat with its 
countless s;orcs of ' barbaric pearl aud gold.' 
Lahore, the capital of the successor of the famous Runjeet 

be savs — ' when I review the events of I be I. - 
weeks, with their rich and daily change of scenery, it ap- 
pears as if 1 had lived many months in anot her world ; 
the occurrences repass before uie as in a splendid dream, 
by which 1 have been spirited to the fabled tin 
quity. For in no country of the eorlh, China 0*00] 

have the people retained, with so Utile change, their 
ancient manners and ceremonies, habit* and customs, as 
in India, lle.n: we see a state of things actually existi i ig 
which the earliest historical records have already told u 
of; living pictures so antique that we may well believe 
them a reproduction of primeval times.' Whether thu 
Great Oriental Kailway Company will do ma h tar little 
i thai aspect of antiquity remains to ho seen l but 
we are anticipaii: 

The jourii i utbampton to Bombay OCCOpicd 

thirty-seven days. ll;s stay in Jiombay aud the neigh- 
uourhood is described in a chapter illustrated by wood- 
cuts, representing various classes of natives, shopkeepers, 
mcchui: nc servants, iie. Alter the lapse of a 

month, pleasantly spent iu a round of visits ud I 

nts, he set sail on board a government war- 
steamer br Karrachee, a fortified town near the mouth 
of the Indus. During the voyage, that horrible s. 
the cholera broke out, nml many persons fell vjotin 
the disease. About ten miles from Kurrachce ilhei 
place which forms u object of attraction to the super- 
stitious Mussulmans. It is no other than a tank supplied 
by a spring of hot mineral water, where fifty sacred alli- 
. have become quite tame under 
tbe tending of the fakirs to whose charge, they are com- 
mitted. At the sound of the well known voice they will 
creep out of the grassy water and lie like dogs at tbe feet 
of the fakir, who, to commaud their retreat, has only to 
touch the reptiles with a reed. They are fed with goat's 
flesh, ami saoh visiter is Bxpeeted to purchase a goat for 
thrill in return for being permitted to see the loathsome 
objects of Mahometan reverence The goal is slaughtered 
at once, and thrown in pieces to the alligators, who, in 
their greediness to .-natch the flesh, rush so violently 
against oue another that they roll over in a ludicrous 
manner. They seem to thrive under this mode of treat- 
ment, for the* crow to an enormous size ; and tbe length 
of one that Von Orlich saw he estimated at twenty-five 
fee t. Cluse by the pond, in a rich grove of tamarind, are 
the tombs ot i wne and adorned with 

cupolas. Bach Contains a sarcophagus ornamented with 
paint, and is fancifully decorated with feathers, ostrich 
eggs, ribbons, bells, and lamps. Tbe fakirs who keep guard 
here assert that tbe tombs are 2000 years old, but there 
is nu ground for supposing that mart than a few centuries 
ban passed tinea tbej vert Bred 
The captain, in proceeding towards the seat of war, 
through theStnde territories to Tatta, where he 

. mer and sailed op the Indus to Hydera- 
bad, the capital of tbe Ameers, to whom he was preaei 
A little below Hyderabad ba was amused to see the mode 
of visiting each other adopted by the dwellers on the 
\ gosl skin i? Inflated with 
air and waist and neck; with 

help Hie. kwi he other. Soin*- 
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ami animats required for the service fif hi -r.it 'J ltd iu 

snilr. 'I he rciimi r irsor. 

-. wai itlll more superb nets and la>« 

It was in I lie neighbourhood or* this plane that I 
i mtain-ehain • 



timev a ruthless allieator arizei on an r ter. or 

traam carries' him awi I lent* of 

this kind do not SokkUf Hie 

119 Sight 10 

lierman goes out alone, using a I arse hollow vessel 
of iron open at 1 1 illy, 

•vers the opening, and ■ r ' ■ - ■ imp r c i lo o ,' be layi ■ | roduced by 

il ■ 

works M-itli I) is hands and fort alone; the surface of Ibe hy the I i to ot the tropics, i* quit* iridcsenf, 
water mi. In his dies man - -s* th« at 

■bon ip »r, ami In hi: ■ i- which I rodaccs In bis Krai ; tbtj nr 

i 



arhen a fis.h ii wizbt The fi»b, 
I by the ipc 

m the water, 
arc some I red tomb* 1 near 

tended bv fakirs, ihe monks of Indian M 
inn; ofr" are- seven ?e| uliliral towers of porce- 

U ancient prnu-c, 
sanctified by beauty ami virtue, lit Interred in, 

and tamarind trees. The vary fish, it is said, 
iw their veneration for the sleeping saints, are care- 
ful n-<er to Hun their tails '■ II Ihcy swim 

nt ihrayl their head:- ' i BoMtnr I 

roneporr a wesry joirney of 11(1 miles interposes, 
was performed by means of camels and horses. The part) 

;ied of four 
Marquis of Slice.), isubaltem, twelve < , -three 

!-. anil fin- horse*. The ex- 



Tlie following description of another n at oral objr- 
ncll tX\ i n wends . 

setting sun is in 

ns; perhaps in no otli>'i ill the world 

il diffuse sucli an indescribable 
of colouring over the firmament as in India. 

.In clouds 
the deep blue sky ; for as soon as the sun i Jrcluw, 

the wcf| I with a sea of li-i 

glow* in eTcr-vai , 

mson and '■ 
ibe beautiful tints of the rainbow. The J 

tod the rait glitters in a rose ' 
from the reflection of the evening red, above v. Inch, (hi 
IsMt "l the Himalaya rise in silver I , 
lie hid not been long in I 

nessrd Hie intensely interesting s| 



■ e beat of the sun and the bad eflbeta . iii 

air » ill only allow European travellers to jcurner in the the army on their return from their victories I 
early n 1 in the evening; anil la ibe inean vil- man. Brigade after brigade erOf-' ileilgv* 

lages cannot (apply either lodging or necessary subsist- all the paraphernalia of oriental warfare, not 

thinsjbaa to be taken with them — tents, food, soldiers and l 
■ad Culinary apparatus. Hence the necessity of a nun: 
en fur a few travellers, To reach Fer 

■'•■n M leave the country where British 

Minority i> acknowledged for the territory of the Klun 

iwulpoor. At the vitiate where the caravan drew 

the chief of the fdaoe, attended by the 



; al inhabitants in I heir best loomed their i demon:, 1 ' spect; one of the rajahs sent a troard 



I, and informed the travellers that the kban bad 
■ j they should be treated with the greatest 
liit sir horsemen should accompany them as 
art wherever they misht choose to go. and that a 
watcb of nine men should keep guard over their encamp- 
ment tli, i.i.-h i he night. They do not seem to Lave 

l much benefit from the guard, however, for in the 
excess of the men's attention they were unable to obtain 
any >lecp. All i the] kepi railing each 

lie, perhaps to frighten away thieves aa much as to 



to take charge of them; and Brahmins strewed flowers 
upon tbem daily. The period of their construction u 

A to be very remote — probably a thousand years 
The temple, which stood in was consi- 

dered the holiest in India, and it was frequented on 
special occasions by from 2O0,MKi to 3 [grim 

'i distent from the Ganges al -and miles, 

the idol was supplied mice a- day with water Iron 
river. The temple is said to have been a magnificent 
stone build ir. roof resting on fifty- 



awake, and perpetually exclaimed, ' What carved pillars set with precious gems 



' 'Are you not bapi On arriv- 

Ahmedpoor, the capital of the khan's dominions. 
One) of the chief nobles called to bad tbera welcome. Tak- 
in.' off his shoes before he entered the tent, he informed 
if his master's wish to receive them at his palace, 
on an oasis in the desert, stating, in the bombastic lan- 
guage of the East, that the khan's warriors were more 
ej limn the grains of sand in tlie waste, and that 
bis guna could not be counted, for bis power obscured Ibe 



a stone figure five yards in length, two being sunk 
placed ni the centre of the hall. More 
than eight hundred years since, when Mahinood sacked 
the temple, the idol was broken into foi. 
of which were sent to Mecca and Medina, the other two 
i the iconoclast's capital, in order that 
one might be laid at the threshold of the principal mosque, 
and the other al the gale of his own residence. I 

al fragments are still to be seen at Qbuxni. The 






The fact is that a great part of the territory of this [ gates were also carried to Ghutni, and after Mali mood'a 
eclipser of the snn consists of an arid desert upon which i death they stood at the entrance to bis tomb. It is stated 
■ uently happens that no rain falls for two yean, and to be a well-attested fact, that when the idol was in the 



the whole population is under half a million. Out if a 
e of £120,000 per annum, he supports a standing 
army of 5000 men, at the bead of which is an Englishman. 
An introduction to the khan took place, but we hasten 
onward »ith the travellers to Ferozepore, a small cheerful 
f lirick, situated on au eminence two miles from 
| ledge. The delight of Von Orlicli at i 
British camp wis clouded by tbc loss ol 4wo of bis fellow- 
travellers, who fell victim* to the disastrous climate of 
India. Soon afterwards the commander-in-chief, Sir 
Mteredthceampwitb an immense relinue 
lepbants, 3110 camels, 136 draught oxen, and above 
1000 servants, anal this did not include all the domestics 



act of being demolished, large offers of gold v 
Brahmins to the king, if he would deal 
sacrilegious work. The monarch's attendants advis^ 
■:>t the pruflvrcd gold, hilt the king ins I 

of the image, saying r 
he took the money, his name would go down to no* 
as 'Mahmood the idol-seller;' whereas, it *i- 
tion to be known as ' Mahmood the idol-destro 

soldiers renewed their attacks, and the > 

:atue open, and in the hollow interior, i large 
quantity of jewels, far more tali-able than the bribe of- 
fered by the priests, wis daseoverw 

During the festivities that follom-d the uieexfaj^^^H 



«a| 

with t' ■■ ■ I le anii tfi 

lauth) winch in consequence of the gi 
neral's pioclamation enjoyed for a time so much noto- 
riety. They were of sandal wood, very aitliully rarved 
with stars and arabesques, and bordered with KeifJc- cha- 
racters. They were received by the Hindoos wilb 
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governor-general and the army, negotiations with the 
powerful court uf Lahore wire going on. Some misun- 
derstanding had sprung up between the two governments; 
principally in consequents of the alarm mil by Shore 
Singh at the near neighbourhood to his capital of such 
an immense army. At last an embassy extraordinary, 
headed by Hcera Singh, the son of (he rajah's imperious 
prime-minister, arrived at Fcrozepore, bringing valu.il.le 
presents, and announcing the approach of tbe m.diarajab's. 
son and the prime-minister himself. All these persons 
were present at a grand review of the Iroo; 
Orlich speaks in animated terms of Dbeean Singh's ap- 
pearance. He wore a blue silk veat over a ■bill of mail, 
with a silver cuirass outside ; light-brown trousers Rtting 
tightly, and red shoe* embroidered wilh gold. He had 
a silver helmet, round which were twisted pearls and 
shawls of blue a! ilk thai floated behind his 

shoulder, and was surmounted by a featn id by an 

agraffe of rubies, which gave him an air of haughtiness. 
Il was easy to fancy that one of the heroes, of antiquity 
was there, when this, the handsomest man of Lis oatiOD, 
■was seen borne by bis horse at lull speed, with a 
one hand, a gold bridle in the other, and a pantbei 

under linn. The attend-mta were habited in a similar 
m.i lo of picturesque magnificence, and when they had 
all sneered the lent of the queen's represenutu 
imagination was carried by the gorgeous spectacle far 
back into remote limes ; it seemed as if warriors who 
liadlbugbt under the banner of Ponu had once more come 
The review was another splendid atfair. A line 

•indred elephants was ranged in front of the troops, 
Mi which groups of IXnglisli ladies and noble India! 
sealed \ whilst many other Hindoos of rank were mounted 
on horseback. A mongst these was Hindoo Row, an ab- 
dicated prince, who, upon seeing the blushing honours of 
many around him, could not help observinjt, 'Not long 

since, 1 also was of consequence; a few rem more, and 
these int'ti who arc now moving in splendour and distinc- 
tion, will be as I am ; hut so must it be— the progress of 
lion requires it.' 

In acknowledgment of the maharajah's courtesy in 
sending these distinguished persons to the governor-ge- 
neraj, a special embassy, Of which Captain Von Orlich had 
the honour to be a member, was dispatched to Lahore, 
llir most brilliant of the existing courts of India. Tbe 
till isclose by the river Itavee, and contains about 80,000 
inhabitants. It is eight miles in circumference, and is 
guarded by bastions and a wide moat. The streets are 
narrow and dirty, but some of the buildings arc splendid. 
They were hospitably received by Sliere Singh j the whole 
embassy and attendants, amounting tu 5UIKI persons, being 
• hi* guests. The palace, called llasuree Bagli, was once 
the residence of the Mogul dynasty. It occupies a vast 
eitent of ground, with its gardens, quadrangles, and mi- 
narets, l.very where in India, the. tombs erected to the 
memory of the dead are amongst the finest pieCM Ol ar- 
chitecture. The wish to be honourably remembered by 
posterity amounts among ibOM children Of tlie sun lo a 
••passion; and in gratifying it they seem w holly 
to iirgle.-t the duties of the present. The Moslems erect 
enormous mausoleum, ami caravanscras : the Hindoo en- 
deavours to enshrine bis memory in MS"*! 38 "'"' i"" 1 ' 1 i 
in short, the greater part of a whole life il often I in ployed 
an trying to transmit to an after lime a name which would 
otherwise have been lost in the dust of oblivion. At 
Lahore there is a colossal mausoleum, where the re- 

lland*f the World (the Emperor J el 
and the Light of the liarlh (the i hanjre- 

not a u'hil more peacefully than if a le.-s liea\ 
bad pressed upon thefii. '1 '■ turn is called 

Dura, and it is almost entirely in ruin-. Wfcen \ 
lieh ru there, he found that (he brother £1 
•net,.: i taken possession of one 

H a resident 

The tnemberi ol th' etnbaasj were entertained on tile 
most' rajah, at both his « i liter 

and summer pain by night reminded the 



spectators, by the (lowers, founlains, marbles, and silken 

:!v illuminated by lamps, of the 

fairy scenes described in the Arabian Tales. He dis- 

Elayed his treasures to their wondering eyes, and amongst 
is jewels they beheld the Mountain of Light, one of the 
largest diamonds in the world, which was once sel in t he 
peacock throne of the Mogul emperors at Delhi. It is 
about the size of a walnut, not quite faultless, since there 
is a slight dent on one side, but valued with the two other 
diamonds in the same armlet, at £500,0110. Tilt 
Singh's troops amount to upwards of 00,000 men, under 
the command ef Luglisb and French officers, but ilia dis- 
cipline ii very bad, In consequence of a want of uniformity 
in the ladies in which che men are trained. As I 
officers, each man dresses lo suit his own taste, anil to 
the eye of a regular soldier the variety of costume pre- 
sents a stran .;ig Out for Fcro? | 
the guests received many eat] mable gifts. V ery soon after 
his return, Captain Von Orlich lelt lor Delhi, travelling 
through the sheik slates, which are about 1-1,(100 square 
miles in extent, and governed by one hundred and Int. 
rajahs and sirdars, most of whom are independent. He 
travelled for some time in foil view of ihc majestic Hima- 
laya Mountains, six of whose peaks are above 20,000 fret 
in height. The Jumnolri peak was particularly rciii.ul.- 
able. The Hindoos are accustomed to go on pilgrimage 
to it ; and, of course, all who persevere in their attempts 
h the summit perish nf cold and hunger. The 
.Brahmins, however, affirm, that whoever undertakes a 
journey thither, is led by the gods into the paradise be- 
yond j and if any one venture* to return, be is looked 
upon as a reprobate, and loses hi An aillul 
Hindoo, who had led a life of immorality, adopted tins 
trick lo free himself from bis infamy, and jrain a reputa- 
tion for sanctity, lie bade his wile and children fare- 
well, received the ble«sn..s of Hie Brahmins, by some of 
whom he was accompanied a short way on Ins pilgrimage, 
and commenced the ascent of the sacred mountain, .\ M 
many days elapsed before the Brahmins saw him again, 
and, full of wrath, they inquired how he dared to return. 
' I went on my way, - said he, 'and was ready to be led inio 
paradise, when behold, lite Almighty appeared, and com- 
manded me not to fulfil my purpose. I was to announce 

his decree to the Brahmins, and they would take the will 
for the deed.* The pries! - were tlius completely i 
and the deceitful pilgrim obtained his object. 

THE LITTLE BOY'S PURCHASE. 

Tiic following very interesting anecdote of the Rev. Dr 
Yaughan of London, was told by himself, at the conclu- 
sion of a lecture an Persia, which be recently delivered at 
Stepney :— * May I be allowed,' said tbe rev. gentleman, 
• to make a few observations relating to myself. 1 well 
remember when ! » - as very young, possessing for It 
time a guinea. 1 remember, too, that this circumstance 
cost me no little perplexity and anxiety ; as I passed along 
the streets, the fear of losing my guinea induced me fre- 
quently to take it. out of my pocket lo look at it; first I 
put it in one I then 1 took it out and put il in 

.-mother — after a while 1 look it out of the second pocket 
and placed il in another, real! d what to do with 

il. At. length my attention was arrested by a book auc- 
Ui n. I stepped in. and looked about me. Fir.-.i DM lot 
was put up, and then another, and sold to the highest 
bidder At last I featured lo the table, just, a^ lb 

: was putting up the ' History of the World,' in 
two large folio volumes. 1 Instantly thrust my hand into 
my pocket, ami began turning over my gu tiering 

all lb< while whether 1 I enough to buy tbi 

The biddings proceeded; at last I ventured to bid too. 
'Hallo, my little man. - said the auclioneer, 'what, not 
content with less than ihe world !' This remark greatly 
confused me, and drew ilic^tlention of the whole company 
toward me, who, n eiug tno ansiou;. to ; hooks, 

refrained from bidding against n world" 

was knocked down to me at a sun minis How 
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to get these hug' mo rattan iratioii 

The u 

what • lined to 

i them 

up, I mire! 

In of all pr bed my 

home, afbtl 

E- my now sainted mother. • Mr dear i 
I tbei I ■ 

.1 long.' ' I 

I the world was un 
.Saturday, arni l well n 

Durh midnight, toreiii the World. 

Those books became m irefully read ] 

became 

a Christian, and my lot e rt i-.l me to 
■ 

' rai-Burt, IDT honours 
in connexion with literature thai have bow 

1 bora i" ' i iid the 

rev. gentleman, 'to - hat to 

i literature nkable 

(i'ii I would not li 
ur a'l the riches of tbc Iodic*.' 






Till, aflQBATlOfl 01 Bl B I 

A* fllMe- It'll, ml I lutein flu**. 
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Ae If twarv tuiirk il ti l' n if, 

I -li'l In- | 

Whs 

laraeM 

Tim migration of the feathered race has occupied much 
■ml afforded subject for man* interest" 
. frorn i very early period. Nor is tli 

us important faels Mill remain unes- 

d ; and a vn.-t field lor olscrvati'.n stilt presents 

to scientific research. 

ltinU migrate northwards and southwards; so that 

(bore is ici our latitude* at least a periodical ebb and tide 

'I winter visitors. The form"! gradually work 

I'ruiii III-! Vim KgfaUl 

b| where they have enjoyed food and nunoine, 

and have escaped the rigouraofoar « Inter, ud arrive here 

I to make our 10 
months srill more delitrb *ftil. The Utter, being inliubi- 

f the arctic cirile, ami finding in the I'm.- 

I that region a sol food hunm- 

.iuit their I "ti the early 

hind up the lakes and the surfac- 

[tin then that 
oar milder shores; and, accordingly, at the 

ua to pro- 

ii llicir journey Mnthwards, [heel lOnspe t l inbabi- 

• ' orth si riri to take their i lata i, ud bo had 

nun fmiti . and mch insects and 

denied to their own inhospitable 

climate. 1 of no mean 

teemed .'~ rlelfeate food; 

and, i the redwing, fieldfare, woodcock, 

a •.-., are wont to receive In. mage and ad- 
miration from those who could listen to (he nreet warb- ! 
'lings of il' le or the lender coo ing ! of the 

turtle-ih"..' with • nee. 

The visit.- I as of those frorn the 

nd greatly on the a]at< 
appears to hasten or retard their flight as the sea 1 - 
be. Thin, we often find Hint astm of our sumim :i 
leave the rnaiu body, and arrive sooner than the real. 
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while U lire been kept back by a sadden rrtiin 

of anfrroureble weathei i the adar 

■ take i*umi t la a uae i 

thai the airly romers are male til 

■ 

Tli.. I ird-catchei ; .:i .•..'... i . and prrpan 

» and ouWr 

bort reraaii -piirej 

Many blub return not ■ ua eountrj 

■ in ili- preceding 

I I 
untrr, hut range from on 

circumstances may did 

1 1 hat been observed that eertaii ty bird* It 

not leave their summer abode, utiles* th. • to b» 

uad the 
1 1, 'By wbat means i» 
season f" natural I 
■till remains unanswered. Tt'li.-ii i . 

., and whether thi llcclinc. 

i. ii tin phenomena bf which they are mut- 
ever probably lie a mystery I" US ; bu( wag maw trace a 

leas other ii 
management of a superintend 
creatures small and 

are led to choose the climate moat favourable t 
to hasten towards another region just at the period srnsa i 
longer tarry in the one they inhabit a. ould be fut.il to them. 

1 Where th- U'irthi n 

■ 

■Ilr furyrr 
I 
hi irwMwSgrwBSaa- i 
Are annual made T w hut rnuno. com* asstl ffo " 

■ 
Ini'iiiii- nuie.«! nil nil Hi ui 

Au ' lid i 

Most birds perform their migration! during tin- i 
bol then' are sntne that lrn\ da*, and 

that slap not either by night "r by day. be first 

are the owl, blackbird, fee,, and a great n 
aquatic birds; among those that travel by day, an 
>-rv*. pie, titmouse, wren, woodpecker, chaffinch, pold- 
fineh, lark, swallow, and some others; and ot th 

intermit their flight are the heron, wagl 
hammer, stork, crane, plover, swan, and wild 
These choose ati dight season in wb 

ur journey. 

The flight of birds has been estimated I'mm fifi 
hundred and fifty miles an hour, tin 
scarcely exceed thirty miles an boor. Bislinp .Stanley 
montioni, in liis ' Familiar History of Birds,' an «o- 
hv »hieh the flight of birds maybe determined «-iii, 
rable aconfACy. Supposing any bird— a partridge, for 

installer — should rise from the middle of the Stubhla, and 
fly a straight line over a hedge, all tbeooaersn 

le bj the second's band of a watch the number of 
seconds between the bird's rising and th 
the hedge; and then ascertain the disu: en ihe 

poml warn whence it rose anrl the hedge, by stepping »od 
counting the number of paces ; wh- 
to be a yard, we have i emu 
if a partridge in three arc ii 
bow many yards will it fly in 3flGU seconds, oi 

Another method of ascertaining tbeffigbl 
carrier , The same auth.ir tells us of a 

instance, in which fifty-six ..I the 
over from Holland, and set at liberty in London. 
were turned out at half-past in the moi 

and all reached I 

. 
o'clock, having performed the .ii 
of three hundred mile* I ilei au 

hour, ' 

; ..i "Ht. in 1 1 

flown, most likely, at a still quicker rule. 
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It is probable that most birds DC 
distant countries by starts of * few hours' l! 

i leniting Bieit aiions. 

We need notsuppose them often to croti the wide cspanae 
of the ocean, but take it at its narrowest porUcns, as tbe 

channel between France and England, the Mediterranean, 
fee, and mi Mirsuing liieir way low till 
Their power of remaining on the wing does not Oi 
much surpri-e <J D4 I !>-• motives which lead Idem to 
Undertake such distant flights, and the instinct which 
guides, tbem so unerringly in their aerial course; for 
though we have nam.' d the deficiency of food as one nf the 
probable causes of migration, this does not apply in many 
eases; and we are more and more at a loss to account for 
tbe facts relating to several species of the feathered race. 
Of all mis-rating birds the cranes may perhaps be con- 
sidered the most remarkable. They seem to be most 
endowed with foresight, and hare Bl 
sulfation and regular preparation for tbe time of their 
departure. They utter peeuliar cries several days before, 
and assemble with much noise and bustle. Tliey then form 

themselves into two lines making an angle, at the vortex 
of which one of their number, who is looked upon as the? 
general director of their procedings, takes his place. The 
office of the leader seems to be to exercise antliori: 
issue orders to tbe wbole party, to guide them in inclc- 
lnent weather in their circling Right, to give the signal 

for i h'ir descent, feeding, &c. Piercing cries are beard, 
as if commanding and answering to the command. Ifthe 
leader grows tired, bis place is taken by the bird next bin), 
while be retires to the end of the line; and thus their 
orderly flight is accomplished. 

In order that birds may fly with ease and continue long 
on the wing, they must fly against tbe wihd; arid patiently 
do they wait for a favourable time in this respect. Tbe 
sudden change of the wind will sometimes cause number* 
of quails, which are heavy in their flight, to be drowned 
in crossing the Mediterranean Sea. Yet there are certain 
seafaring birds so wonderfully endowed as to remain al- 
most continually on the wing, and which are often found 
at the distance of more than a thousand miles from land. 
The gigantic albatross is one of these, with its enormous 
expanse of wing, measuring fourteen feet, or even more, 
from tip to tip. But the bird which surpastes all others 
in its power of flight is the frigate-bird, which seldom 
Tisita the land except at the I . sod is never 

seen to swim or rest upon the waters. With such an 
instance of adaptation to the regions of the air, we need 
no longer wonder at the power by which onr birds are 
eaaUad t'i remain so Ion;, on the wing as to perforin their 
periodical migration to other lands. 

It has been observed that the least willow- wren and 
the stone-curlew generally appear amongst us during tbe 
last week in March; while the following birds arc not 

■-.it 1 1 us till from about the Hth to the 20th of 
-April; the nightingale, blackcap, chimney-swallow, red- 
start, yellow willow-wren, graishopppr-lark, martlet, and 
pied fly-cateher. At the end of April and the beginning 
of Mil arc seen the lesser rced-spsrrow, cuckoo, sand- 
martin, groat willow-wren, spotted fly-catcher, blaclf- 
inartin, and landrail; while about the mid ill ■• of May, the 
swift, ami goat-sucker, or fern-owl, usually join the throng. 
■ 

ItinJs lluit o'«*WS< ; muI oiirlli ; 

■oroogb Lite *-u-t. . ..* Lbs truck!.** air, 

Y* have a guiAe ; and hIiaII -we de«p*ir? 

Ye over desert" and deep nave pi 

6o shall we resell our bright Leuic m 

THE TRUTH BLESSED. 

M l.-CSTUUCTJTE AND BKA1. IN' ttit.Xl. 
SostB years ago a clergyman, connected with the United 
Secession Church, left London, early in the moruin:.'. Par 
Scotland. As the day dawned, he found bimsell 

opposite to Mr , an excellent Independent clerc 

and a successful labourer in the Christian vineyard. I III 
recognising him, tbe Secession clergyman said", ' 1 heard 



you preach lately io the Tabernacle in London.' ' I have 

preached frequently in that i led Mr , ' and 

! in it ; and that interest was greatly in - 
creased by an incident which occurred to myself not i 

On the occasion Io which I refer, I had pnaobed on 
the Sabbath, and next morning "-'t DtH lo take a walk, 
nitbo'it having any particular object in view. I nael a 
gentleman, who looked very earn<- 

.- by name, asked me if I had no objections Io Vail 
I with him ? Though surprised at such arequflaf from a 
total stranger, I consented, and he led me towardl tin- 
west end of tbe city. By and by we arrived in front of an 
elegant mansion, before which the geotb -man stop] 
said — * Sir, that is my dwcllin.- ; I uill be Very glad if 
yuii will Step iu and rest yourself." I consented, and he 
led me into arooui beautifully furnished. After re 
short time, he said, ' Would yon Uka to see through my 
house, sir P' Amazed at such a question, I replied that 
I should he glad to see it. He lei trie over the whole 
dwelling, showed me everything it contained: and I 
found it to be furniahed in every purl in the lnt 
• f elegance. When we returned to tbe parlour, tin' 
gentleman said, ' I have no doubt tli.it you are not I li: tie 
surprised at my conduct.' ' I confess 1 am,' replied 1 ; 
when the gentleman, with deep emotion, answered — 
' .-sir. I owe all, under God, which you have seen, to you.' 
I was still more surprised, and asked how that con 
when he gave roe the following narrative:—' I 
Scotchman, and came up to London, many years 
journeyman cabinetmaker. I bad been religiously eriO- 
cated, and for some time conducted myself with propriety, 
and maintained my wife and family comfort" 1 if, Bj 
and by 1 became careless; neglected my Bible and the 
house of God. I lost my situation, and wandered . 
idleness about the streets. One piece of ftirnii ui 
another went away to support us, till we bad not a stool 
to sit upon. We were driven into a miserable cellar, 
without a bed to lie down on. My wife and children were 
starving. I became desperate, and resolved to throw my- 
self into tlie'l'hanies. I hurried out to effect BTJ pU 
On my way I saw a number of people going in one direc- 
tion, and wondered where, so early in the morning, they 
could be going. I stopped and resolved to go along with 
them, thinking I would base an opportunity afterwards of 
Dg my purpose. The people entered the Tabernacle; 
I followed, and took my place among them. You, sir, 
preached on the words — ' When the poor and needy seek 
water and there is none, and their tongue faileth for 
thirst, 1, the Lord, will hear tbem — I, the God of Israel, 
will not forsake them ;' and at the close of your discourse, 
you appealed to the audience if any of them had ever 
proved God either for this life, for spiritual consolation, 
or for the life that is to come. My conscience was smitten, 
and I said — ' I have never done ao for one of these things ;' 
and 1 resolved on the spot that 1 would begin that very 
day. I hurried home, found my wife sitting upon a 
stone, and my children crying for bread. Aftpr a mo- 
ment's pause, I said lo her, ' Hate yon any objections to 
our reading a portion of the Bible?' She looked at me 
with surprise, anil answered, ' None.' We sought for a 
Bible, but found only a few taltered leaves — on those we 
I then said, ■. Suppose we kneel down and pray.' My 
wife burst into tears. I had touched a chord that brought 
other days to ber remembrance. Wo all knelt down 
and prayed. All that day no food. Next 

morning a letter came from an old shipmate, stating that 
he heard I had bren out of work, enclosing a guinea-note, 
end informing me of a master whom he understood wanted 
workmen. I applied, and was engaged. There were 
three bn partnership. First one died, then an- 

other, the third took me into partnership, tind u-hal you 
■■: ' Well, 1 IM JOB have got the 
1 Ah, but, sir, 1 have got 
I have got the streams of spiritual consolation, 
and 1 live in the hope — 1 txual inking 

ol the stream* of i throne 

of God and of the Lamb!" £k 
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iir FROM ' 

It. is only when illumined by a. lijhl from heaven that 
the mtad of man eipan I be na- 

C. will carry 
'lip career • : 
■ ! ■ ■ ■ t . j t > • I encouraged, and directed lo 
ai ma and higher a than it would evereoter into 

UM In-art of man to ConOe W e, all would Snail* crumble 
into dnnt, and poss M 

tiling thai we can I and beautiful and lair and 

<M i-nrtli. has been a. I 

okind V noedtbe firman 

■pace, unravelling tin* intri- 
cate laws «h ling to 
our minds lio starry h 
Ijr UoDched 

i, kindred, and tongue f Wbobiaexi lored the 
wonders of tii,.i earth, the tea, end air, and detailed the 

curious hi-tory and ire 

with which i lie elements tc. baa dived into the 

.nd explained the Ml the 

impalpable mind ' Who hai ions us songs to elevate the 
ttngt above the iron realities of 
w ho lias caught tin- imacei < • i external beauty 
and find chem for our admiration 
moulded them in durable marble f Wh 
iiLniniiniMi.il rlomei and templa in erhush ilie living and 
true Qod receives unpolluted worship P All have been the 
achievementi of the while bud, under Ihc goidai 
Providence. Yet, in a population exceeding nine bl 
u, tlie pranortioa si thin nee, e* n ai tfaa ; 
■loos not nearly arnoanl la mo-half 1 . It is singular 

a partial spot of earth, ami to wli.it a 
handful of human belnga, tin I know- 

were confided, and with what rapid pace the lido of 
emigration must, in the m flowing 

Over tb< dark and unknown regions of (fc 
tin m villi being* who were unking, as rapidly as iheir 
numbers multiplied, into the irism. 

After the inlriidui.tion of a 1 i diitinct re- 

velation, it is no less singular to thmk of tlio many cen- 
"f JRnnrano 1 , ami turbulence, and crime, ere the 
benign influence of its precepts and the renovating and 
spiritual nature of its doctrine* began to operate to any 
extent on the human race. M'c can only account for such 
rlrcunjstanei ling that a few centuries, or (Ma 

thousands of years, are as a day compared to infinitude, 
and that such periods, long and dreary as they may ap- 

i the eye of the isolated and fugitive 
pot a -single hour longer than what »a- 

lummate the nimbly icbesE -iVorlA 

HUMILITY. 
An humble man is like » good tree; the more full of 
fiuit the branches are, the lower they bend themselves. 

i in: Scottish thistle. 
Tins undent emblem of our country, with its motto, 
fatpnni tmuaU,' it i I of various 

I I armour, to 
thai there is aomedllBo . Iiioh is the genuine 

origin ol ci. : itself 

is thus handed down by tradition : — When the Dan 
taded Scotland it was deemed onwarlllce to attack an 
h darkness of night instead of a pitched* 
: tht invadcri rt 
Ites of this . and in n 

pi event tin ii tramp (rem being heard, they matched bare- 

'I hey had thus nearrd the ScoKi-h rOFM unob- 
served, when a Dane nnlurkily Stepped with his naked 
fool upon a superb prickly thistle, and instinctively uttered 
aery of pain, which discovered the assault to the Scota, 
■ho ran lO tbaU aims, and defeated Ida foe with a ter- 
rible slaughter. 'I be thistle was immediately adopted as 
the iu.-kjtna of Scotland^ 
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FRANKNESS AND RESERVE. 
To strike a proper medium between imprudent openness 
of communication and forbidding reserve, is an attainment 
which will be found of no small consequence in our pro* 
gress through life. While an open ingenuous disposition 
is naturally most attractive, it is, when carried to an ex- 
treme, attended with many serious evils ; and, on the 
other hand, while a person characterized by great caution 
in his conversation avoids the foolish disclosures of the 
former, he is in danger, if he maintain too close a reserve, 
of thereby repelling tho friendly feelings which depend 
on mutual knowledge, and consequent sympathy. But 
before attempting to point out the course to be pursued 
in order to steer clear of both these extremes, it may be 
as well lo delineate a few varieties in each class ; for while 
the general effect may be the same, the causos which lead 
to it are often very different. 

There are first, then, the constitutionally reserved — 

those whose natural disposition it is to withdraw, like the 

saail, within its shell, from the gaae of the multitude, 

the tendency of their minds being to restrain the outward 

>s;on of their views and feelings. 

Then there are the reserved from considerations sug- 
gested by prudence. Having frequently seen mischievous 
consequences flowing from making those with whom we 
como in contact tbo repositaries of our information, 
they put a guard upon their lips, lest they should be 
led, by too great freedom of intercourse, into some awk- 
ward and unpleasant predicament. However necessary 
prudence in this respect may be, persons of this class 
sometimes carry their caution to a ridiculous extent. 
So guarded is their correspondence with all around 
them, that one would imagine they believed themselves 
surrounded by persons resembling the emissaries of the 
famous or rather infamous Fouche', ready to seize on 
every word and drag them into judgment on account 
of it. Such persons seem to move in an atmosphere 
of mystery; they scarcely know what they do them* 
selves, far less how others are engaged. A decided re- 
mark upon character or events never falls from their 
lips ; tbe farthest length they are ever known to go, and 
even that it s stretch, is to mention that they had heard 
so and so— however, it was but a rumour, merely a float- 
ing report, as likely to be false as true. With such persons, 
the reply ' I don't know,' is an impenetrable agis, repel- 
ling every curious inquiry. To judge from their conver- 
sation, they turn the contingency of the past into certainty, 
and adopt as their motto, ' Since ignorance is bliss, 'Us 
folly to be wise." 

A third class we find characterized by dignified re- 



serve. A number of those little incidents and events 
which possess interest in the estimation of others, are 
passed over by them as unworthy of notice ; they look 
with a feeling bordering on contempt upon the trifles 
which, judging from the conversation in vogue, seem to 
occupy the attention of others. Their taste becomes gra- 
dually more fastidious, and as they find it impossible lo 
introduce important and serious subjects st every season, 
and in all companies, tbe consequence is, that they learn 
to retire into the sanctuary of Ibeir own thoughts for en- 
tertainment. 

Then, again, there are the consequentially reserved. 
The reserve of this class is to be understood with limita- 
tions; it rather consists io the withholding sources of in- 
formation than of the information itself. To say, 'I read 
so and so in the newspapers, ' or 'such a person told mo 
this,' would in their estimation be an unpardonable lower- 
ing of their consequence. Such phrases as ' I understand,' 
or ' I am told,' convey a far grander and more indefinite 
ide3 lo their bearers, of their knowledge of men and 
things. 

Reserve, however, may very often proceed from prin- 
ciple — from a rigid determination to say nothing but what 
is well authenticated, and which will not prove injurious 
to tbe character of any one : and although such a deter - 
minst ion shots up n umerous subjects respecting which per- 
fect freedom of intercourse may be enjoyed, it also prevents 
the person acting upon it from indulging in that kind 
of conversation in which it is most dangerous to throw off 
reserve. 

The causes leading to freedom of communication are as 
various aa those leading to tbe opposite. There is a 
constitutional frankness, as well as a constitutional re- 
serve — with some it is as natural to communicate aa it is 
with others to refrain from communicating. Tho first 
of this claw may be denominated tbe benevolently frank. 
These take a philanthropic pleasuro in entertaining and 
interesting tbose with whom they meet, and, in order to 
effect this end, tbey moke all tbe slock of information 
which they thcmselve* posse** a common good, trans- 
ferable at any time for the public benefit. Such per- 
sons most assiduously set themselves to minister to the 
gratification of their companions. If tbe reply to the 
question, • Have you heard so and so P' be in the negative, 
they with the utmost delight proceed to give a full, true, 
and particular account of tbe whole matter, thinking 
themselves abundantly recompensed for their trouble by 
the pleasure which they thus confer. 

As there are the consequentially reserved, so there are 
alio the consequentially unreserved. If you intrust s 
secret to one of the latter, depend upon it, it will no 
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remain jo. The pleasure of showing that he has been 
thus distinguished from the multitude, overpowers a sense 
Of honour, ..mi the secret is communicated toa third per- 
»on, accompanied with strict injunctions that it should go 

rilirr, convoyed, perhaps, in such terms as tl 
loa !0| :— ' Now, I expect this wont go beyond these walls, 
and I tell it you 1 ..it it rill be perfectly safe.' As 

example is always better than precept, il will readilv be 
conceived, that however conclusive this reasoning- may be 

author, it will not exert a very great 
the person whose conduct it is intended to sway. 

Ari'tli'-r grade of this class are those individuals who 
•peak freely of themselves, then 

iccjuireraents; but all this is done from motives of 
, in order to place themselves in as favourable a 
■f possible, 

' ' iuics of the two d i spoil lions n h ich form 
I of this paper, although distinct in theory, are 
iinTilly found blended more or leu together in actuul 
life, sometimes one preponderating and sometimes an- 
other. In regard to whether it is best to cultivate the 
the Other, it will be Ibattd thai the path of safely 
lies in the middle, the extremes on cither side being 
reus, 
person who invariably keeps his sentiments and 
opinions, joys and sorrows, to himself, will soon 15 1, 
■■•If ass isolated from the sympathy or his fellow-creatures 
.■•was in bht desert island, having placed 
•If voluntarily in that forlorn situation, to which 
i'i hrr» wai forced by adverse circumstances. He 
leprlvei In i nsf'lf of that interchange of feeling which 
enhance! the joy of prosperity, and auothea and nutafDi 
Crwtor lias appointed the 
ihsclostire of our feelings to those who can sympathize 
■v.Lli them, »» a kind of safety-valve, in those times of 
IM emotion when the heart would break if not thus 
i ellovatL 

uinlcan individual of a too reserved character thus 

deprive! himself Oaf the benefit and happiness arising 

i nun aucial interchange of feeling, one of a completely 

Ita chancier is thereby exposed <o evils vbicb, 

i houuli of a different nature, are by no means less to be 

asuided. Such a person often errs with regard to those 

whom he makes bis confidants — newly formed friends, 

rices, or even perfect strangers, n 

iMiications fitonlv for the ear of intimate friends, 

on whose prudence reliance may be placed. Certainly, 

need feel themselves distinguished by the confidence 

. h persons, which is freely bestowed on an 

whom they may happen to come in contact- Those of 

tins character err also in regard to the subjects on which 

the; speak. Details respecting personal and family mat- 

v. Iiich ii rtgbl thinking and prudent person would 

shrink from allowing to pats beyond ihe circle in which 
Ihey occurred, arc made known to those whose only in 
leresl in them is the gratification of their curiosity, and 
being furnished with the means of communicating to 
others what was so thoughtlessly made known (o them. 
And it were comparatively well if an individual of this 

disposition restricted himself to his own affairs, but it 
seldom happens that this is the case. He who exposes 
his own concerns to the public ia not likely to be very 
chary about those of others, and rash judgments in regard 
to character, and exaggerated or ill-authenticated reports 
of matters are thrown about, as if the individual were ut- 
terly careless of the injuries which giving currency to such 
italcnieiits may inflict on those who are the subjects of 
them. Many have had great reason to repent of such un- 
reserved and imprudent, not to say sinful communications. 

But it may be said here, that it is far easier to see the 
evils on both sides, than to bit the exact medium between 
nnsociableness on the one hand and imprudence on the 
other. So it is , but still to reach this is a point of some 
importance in the minor morals of life, and it is worth 
while to make an effort to do so. 

To gain this object we should use discrimination, both 
In regard to whom we speak, and what wo speak about. 



In reference to the first of these, our communications, 
especially in as far as they relate to per '<ag» or 

history, should grow more and more reserved a» thi 
widens, for there arc many things which it would 1 1 
far an individual to speak freely of iti I 
family, which it would be manifestly impruili 
in the same manner to mere acquaintance* or str . 
for while in the one case such openness tends lestreagtles 
affection, in the other it may in aliment u 

the curious, or, as sometimes happens, weaiscns to U>t 
designing. 

In regard to what we speak of, we should be careful i- 
aay nothing, either directly or indirectly, for law 
purpose of showing off ourselves, our amiable cbi 
oor knowledge, our connexions, and tbe like; and 

iduce subjects for any sucb purpw . 
I immediately check ourselves, rcme ruber 
I of tbe wise man — ' Let another praise thee, and 
line own lips.' 
Again, in all our communications, we ought to ha»e t 
gard to character ; putting out of view al tec 
worse motive, we oughl nose of 

ha»ing something interesting to s.. 

statements injurious to the cliainrt. rs. On tbe 

othci band, «•.- ought t^avoid making a mystery of 
and of th use things, the ilion of whii 

may gratify olheis, ran neithai injure ourselv< 

and unreserved communication 
feeling, Is at once the cement andcharm of dor 
but there arc a vast variety of topics of general interest, 
which may furnish us with subjects of both u>< 
leresling conversation, in the other circles in srhj 
may move, and thus preserve inviolable those matters, fbe 
pabliahiag of which often manifests both imprudence and 
vanity. 




BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

JOHN PH1LPOT CURRAN. 

Ir among the many distinguished men of whi I 
is SO justly proud, we were called upon to pol 
individual who exhibited the mosi 
the national character, we would name John 1 
Curran. Ireland has produced many men of ■ 
and commanding genius — many who have exerted i 
powerful influence on her destinies than Curran ; b t per- 
haps she has never possessed s more ardent and consistent 
patriot, or one who enjoyed in a greater degre 
and affection of his countrymen. Thoroughly natio 
all his sympathies, his public life was devoir d wilhul 
ing consistency to the elevation and prosperity of his 
try. His professional exertions and extraordinary 
ness in defending the liberties of the subject, at ■ time 
when such defence endangered his reputation and persoual 
safety; and his regard for the institutions and cliaratiri 
of his countrymen, tended to produce that eotliiu 
attachment lo him which will perpetuate his name ai 
the hearths of tlielrisli people, long after the high -coond. 
ing titles nf his more ambitious rivals have been forg 

Mr Curran was born on the 2-Jlli July, 1750, at New- 
market, a small town in tbe south of Ireland. His parents 
were bumble but respectable; and their principal anxiety 
was to give their son tbe advantages of a learned educa- 
tion. His father, James Curran, possessed an original and 
inquiring poind, which he had cultivated with care and 

suOOdaa, 

The powers which Curran evinced when a boy, induced 
the Rev. Nathaniel Boysc, resident clergyman at New- 
market, to receive him into his house, where he aeqi 
the rudiments of a classical education. He made rapid 
progress under his kind friend, who became daily more in- 
terested in the advancement of hit pupil. Mr Curran'a 
parents being desirous that lie should be brought forward 
for the church, he was shortly afterwards transfer. 
tbe free-school of Middlcton, preparatory to commencinif 
his studies at Trinity College, Dublin. The onsol. 
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•nd kind assistance of Mr Boysewas amply repaid by (be 
brilliant success of his pupil, to which he bad no doubt 
mainly contributed. 

He entered Trinity College in 1769, and applied him- 
self to his various duties with the utmost zeal, The 
classics were his favourite study. His poetical taste and 
fervid imagination made hint relish intensely the works 
of Virgil and Horace; but along with these lighter studio, 
I hose of a more importaut kind were not neglected. The 
year after lie entered Trinity, Mr Curran abandoned the 
intention of becoming a clergyman, and selected the bar 
a* the field for his future exertions. His extraordinary 
vivacity and social qualifications bad already gained bim 
many friends. He wis very improvident ; and the small 
quarterly remittances from Newmarket were generally 
squandered in a few days, leaving him in a state of great 

Erivatiun ; but he possessed such an inexhaustible fund of 
umour and patience under these circumstances, that be 
never failed to arnuao bis friends by ludicrous representa- 
tions of bis pecuniary expedients and troubles. The re- 
solution which he formed to adopt the legal profession was 
not approved of by his family ; his mother, even when he 
had attained the highest honours of the profession, la- 
mented ' what a preacher had been lost when John re- 
solved to be a lawyer;' and when ber friends consoled 
ber by observing that she had lived to see her child one 
of the judges of the land, she would reply — ' Don't speak 
to me of judges. John was fit for any thing ; and had 
he but followed our advice, it might hereafter be written 
upon my tomb that I had died the mother of a bishop.' 
There is no doubt that it was fortunate for the fame of 
Mr Curran that he decided for the bar in preference to 
tbc church : although he probably would have been a great 
preacher, the peculiar cast of his mind and temperament 
did not qualify him for the more important duties of the 
ministry. He left college in 1773, with the reputation of 
great talents, and esteemed by a large circle of friends for 
his amiable disposition and temper, who already entertain- 
ed high expectations of bis success in tbc career on which 
he entered. Mr Curran went to London the same year, 
and entered as a.student of the Middle Temple. His so- 
ciety in London was composed of young men like himself, 
who were poor in circumstances ; and, without the means 
of obtaining introductions to the literary or fashionable 
circles, be applied himself intensely to his studies, as the 
only means of making his solitary position tolerable. Writ- 
ing to one of bis early friends, he says, * 1 continue to read 
with unabated application ; indeed, if I did not do so, my 
solitude would be insupportable ; yet, it must be owned, a 
man of a speculative turn of mind will find ample matter 
in that way without stirring from his window. It is here 
that every vice and folly climb to their meridian, and 
that mortality seems properly to understand ber business. 
If you cast your eyes on the thousand gilded chariots that 
aro dancing the hazes in an eternal round of foppery, 
you would think the world assembled to play the fool in 
London, unless you believe the report of the passing-bells 
and hearses, which would seem to ultimate that they all 
made a point of dying bore. It is amazing that even 
custom should make death a matter of so much uncon- 
cern as you will here find it. Even in the bouse where I 
lodge, there has been a being dead these two days. 1 did 
not bear a word of it t JU (Lis evening, though he is di- 
vided from me only by a parti lion. They visit him once 
a-day, and so lock him up till tbe next (for they seldom 
bury till the seventh day J, and there he lies, without the 
smallest attention paid to bim, except a dirge each night 
on the Jew's harp, which I shall not omit while he con- 
tinues to be my neighbour.' 

It was at one of the debating societies formed by the 
students of tbe Temple that Curran made bis Brat at- 
tempt as an orator; and it was a most signal failure. He, 
however, persevered in attending the clubs, and in cor- 
recting his articulation, which was so defective, that be 
went at school under the cognomen of ' stuttering Jack 

Curran." Shortly afterward>, during a discussion, one of 
tbc members having directed toward* him some irritating 



and personal remarks, ha rose and attacked his opponent 
with a rigour and impetuosity that astonished the meet- 
ing, and gained him at once a reputation as a speaker. 
The relation of this incident by himself is curious and 
characteristic; and is an excellent specimen of that col- 
loquial vivacity for which he was afterwards so celebrated. 
One day after dinner, an acquaintance, in speaking of his 
eloquence, happened to observe that it must have been 
born with bim. ' Indeed, my dear sir,' replied Mr Curran, 
' it was not ; it was born three and twenty years and some 

months after me ; and, if you are satisfied to listen to a 
dull historian, you shall hare the history of its Dal 
When 1 was at the Temple, a few of us formed a little 
debating club — poor Apjohn, and BuhigR, and the rest of 
them ! they have all disappeared from the stage ; but my 
own busy hour will soon be fretted through, and then we 
niny meet again behind the scenes. Poor fellows ! they 
are now at rest ; but I shall soon see them, and the 
of honest bustle on their looks as they arranged their little 
plans of honourable associations (or, as Pope says, gave 
their little senate laws), where all the great questions in 
ethics, and politics (tbere were no gagging bills in those 
days) were to be discussed and irrevocably settled. Upon 
the first night of meeting I attended, my foolish heart 

throbbing with the anticipated honour of being styled 
' the learned member that opened the debate,' or ' the very 
eloquent gentleman who has just sat down.' 1 stood up — 
the question was the Catholic claims or the slave trade, 
I protest I now forget which, but the difference, you know, 
was never very obvious — my mind was stored with about 
a folio volume of matter, but 1 wanted a preface, and for 
want of a preface the volume was never published. 1 
stood up, trembling through every fibre; but remember- 
ing that in this I was but imitating Tully, I look courage, 
and had actually proceeded almost as far as ' Mr Chair- 
man/when, to my astonishment and terror, 1 pert 
that every eye was turned upon me. There were only 
six or seven present, and the little room could not baM 
contained as many more; yet was it to my panic-struck 
imagination as if I were the central object in nature, and 
assembled millions were gazing upon me in breathless ex- 
pectation. 1 became dismayed and dumb: my friends 
cried 'bear bim!' but there was notbing to bear. My 
lips, indeed, went through tbe pantomime of articulation, 
but I was like the unfortunate fiddler at tbe lair, who, 
upon coming to strike up tbe sola that was to ravish 
ear, discovered that ao enemy bad maliciously soaped his 
bow. So you see, sir, it was not born with me. How- 
ever, though my friends, even Apjohn, the most sanguine 

of them, despaired of me, the cacoethu loqvcntli was not 
to be subdued without a struggle. I was for tbe present 
silenced, but I still attended our meetings with tbe most 
laudable regularity, and even ventured to accompany the 
others to a more ambitious theatre, the Clubof Temple Bar, 
where, truly may I say, there was often wild work going for- 
ward. Such was my slate, the popular throb just beginning 

to revisit my heart, when a long-expected remittance from 
Newmarket arrived. Apjohn dined with me that day, 
and wben the leg of mutton, or rather tbc bone, was re- 
moved, we offered up the libation of an additional glass 
of punch for the health and length of days (and Heaven 
heard the prayer) of the kind mother that had remem- 
bered tbe necessities of her absent child. In the evening 
we repaired to the ' Temple Bar Club.' One of them 
was upon his legs; a fellow of whom it was difficult to 
decide whether he was most distinguished for the filth of 
bis person or the flippancy of bis tongue; just such an- 
other as Harry Flood would have called ' tbe highly gifted 
5eutleman with tbc dirty cravat and greasy pantaloon>." 
found this learned personage in the act of calumniating 
chronology by the most preposterous anachronisms, and 
(at 1 believe 1 shortly after told him) traducing the illus- 

I trious dead by affecting a confidential intercourse with 
them, as he would with some nobleman, his very dear 

' friend behind hit back, who, if present, would indignantly 
repel the insinuation of so insulting an intil 

I descanted upon Demosthenes, the glory of tbc Itotnan 
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forum ; spoke of Tully as the f»mous cotemporary and 
rival • irul. in the short space of one half hour, 

transported the strait, of Marathon three Ml 

the plain* of I narmepi las. I bi 
to know something of these matters I looked at bit 
surprise; and whether itvaa the 
or tnyclas- r, more probably, 

mental tumbler or punch U I a smirk of 

aauey confidence, when our eves met there *n son 
like a wager of battle in mine ; upon which the erudite 
gentleman instantly changed lii> invective against anti- 
quity into an invective against me, and concluded by a 
few words of friendly a rrfcreiu) to ' ora- 

tor mum.' wbo, be doubted not, possessed wonderful taw 
BC| although he would recommend hlni to 
show it in future by some more popular method than his 

I, I believe, nut ei.luvl. 

without effect ; for, when sitting down. I whispered my 
friend that I boned mi dlrtj utngonuri bad no) 

?uile clear off. 'On the contrary, my dear folic. 
e. ' ercry one around me il 11 is the first 

time they ever saw him so well dressed.' Be, sir. yon see 
to try the bird the spur must touch his blood 

..II, if it bid Bi 'jf the 

Sb, 1 might have continued a mul ■ 
or the honour of the art, let us have another glass.' 

The almost accidental discovery on this occasion of his 
talents for public speaking, encouraged him to proceed in 
his studies with add it. : mid vigour. Eloquence 

i> usually regarded »» a combination el i 

gifts rather than the result of patient and laborious study; 
yet we find that the greatest orators have been anxious 
and persevering students, and that their chief excellencies 
and peculiar beauties of style have been produced by care- 
ful application. Curran was no exception to the rule men- 
tioned. We have already noticed the defect ia bil 
ciation, which he corrected by a regular ays! 
reading aloud, slowly and with strict regard to pronun- 
ciation, passages from his favourite authors. The Lei tan 
of Junius, Thomson's Seasons, and the works of Milton and 
Sbakspeare, were vast favourites with bim. The funeral 
oration of Antony over tbe dead body of Career 

let piece uf eloquence in the language, oud 

n«t difficult topronounce with success. His person was 

. and bis appearance ungraceful aDd without dignity. 

To overcome these disadvantages, he recited and studied 

his postures before a mirror, and adopted a method of 

gesticulation suited to his appearance. Besides a constant 

attendance at the debating clubs, he accustomed himself 
"inporaneous eloquence in private, by proposing cases 
to himself, which be debated with the same care as if he 
luil been addressing a jury. Mr Curran was sensible 
that, without Mesas and family influence, eloquence was 
ly means by which he cnuld distinguish himself at 
the liar i and the two years that he studied at the Temple 
were pissed in laborious exercises preparatory tu filtering 
on his future career. During his residence in London he 
had teen Goldsmith, Oarrick, and Lord Mansfield; but the 
only individual of celebrit r with whom he became intimate- 
ly acquainted was Macklin the actor. Ibe origin of this 

intimacy was rather singular, ami was often related by 
himself with great humour and point. When Mr Curran 
bod completed his terms and was about to return to Ire- 
land, he was detained for some lime in expectation of a | 
pecuniary remittance, without which be could neither pay 
his arrears of rent nor remove. At length the .-mxious- i 

ly ixpcctcd remittance came in the form of a bill of 
exchange; but, unfortunately, a necessary indorsement 
having been omitted, he could not get it cashed. His | 
dismay at this intelligence may be imagined; I 
eloquence had no effect on the inexorable banker. With* 
out a shilling in his pocket he strolled into St James' 
Park, endeavouring to thin!. way to extricate 

II from tins unpleasant dilemma. Ashe saton one 
of the benches whistling an Irish air, an old gentleman 
seated beside bim started, and accosted him in the follow- . 
bag manner : ' Pray, sir, may I venture to ask where you i 



learned that tuneP" 'Indeed you nu 
I learned ii In my native co-j 

'But how comes it, sir, that at this i 

people ore ,i, re wbittlinx <>i 

' Alas ! i Curran, * 1 too Lav. 

of dining of late, but to-day, mj DIOCMJf I 
and my credit not vet arrived, I ;. 

ime upon i> » htitle in I 
in a tone of minghd playfulness and despnoaVn,. 
the old man, wbo exclaimed, 'Courage, yo 
I can see lhat yen deserve bel 

sue, and y»u shall have it.' T. L . vjtMrSI: 

this incident, when Mr Curran 
niili of his professional emii i «»» prrn 

ill M ii it a private pai Th* 

man did not rec a , but, in 

imi mentioned -nee imi 

Dg the names. As I 
count' Mr Macklin d 

ker, and en 
we bat replied Car- 

U|i.m I b only performii 

rate theatre, let naver 

hitler: 

I not completed his studies when 
married a daughter of one of his ear! 
C'reagh. The prudent management of his an* 

■ bar, prevented him from suffering ear 1 
cmbarrossme eof bis early ma rriaj 

was call- 1 to i!m- [rial] bar in Micbaelma 
-I i judge of great eminence, en 

. n as abarr: 
not lets truth than humour, ' not to bt 

-thisineent. iran ] iosv.s<-d^^^H 

pressible desire for distinction, a mind well di 
secret consciousness of Ii ers, in J us tr- 

end a frame capable of great exertion ; with these 
as, his failure would have been more snr 
than his success. The reputation of In 

influence of personal friends proci 

ncing from the day after he was c 
His first year pro 

cond between one and two hundred; and he cm 
increasing until he enjoyed tbe most lorn 

th bar. His first sppesrsnee before tl, 
attended with circumstances similar to : 

his debut at the Temple debating club. He was - 

vous that, although he had only a few wi 

were so hurriedly delivered and so in.: 

chancellor requested him to repeat th which 

he became ■ hat the brief d 

hands, and .i It- Mm was obli. 

and read the few sentences necessary -asion. 

Such was the commencement "l the boldest an 

compromising advocate thai 

For a considerable time this diffidence was i 
off only when his feelings wei 
of the earliest and most striking illus 

was bis reply to Judge Robinson. In .-. 

{'udge, Mr Curran observed, that 'lie had nevi 
aw as laid down by bis lordship In any book in Ins i 
1 That may be, sir," answered the judge laacontemptnoiM 

■ but 1 suspect that your libr i 
lordship was a furioas political partisan, ami known (0 bt 
the author of some anonymous pamphlets, cbaraetcri tei by 

iolence and dogmatism. Mr Curran, ar 
allusion to his circumstances, replied, 
my lord, that I am poor, and the circumstance has cer- 
tainly somewhat curtailed my library ; i 
numerous, but they are select, and I hope they have been 
■l with proper dispositions. I ha 

self for this high profession rather by the study of a few 

good works, than by the composition of a great many bad 

I uin not ashamed of my po .,1,1 be 

ashamed of my wealth, could 1 have stooped to acquire it 
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by servility and corruption. If I rise not to rank, I shall 
I rt he honest ; and should I ever cease to be so, 
many an example shows tne that an ill-gained elevation, 
by making me the more conspicuous, would only make 
Due ili'' RUM universally, and the more notoriously con- 
temptible.' It was not antO lie had practised four or 
five years, that a case occurred in which the national 
i ihios were engaged, which exhibited features of 
social depravity and injustice, now happily almost ex- 
tinct. This was a cause before the Cork assizes, in which 
a RornaU Catholic priest brought an action against a Pro- 
testant nobleman for an assault and batiexr. This case 
arose from the following circumstances: — A young man, 
a Roman Catholic, having incurred the censure of the 
church, his sister, the mistress of the nobleman mentioned, 
requested her protector to intercede wiih the priesl, and 
rfl A remission of tbc sentence. The nobleman 
accordingly, accompanied by a friend, proceeded to the 
cabin of the priest, It was an humble and unostentatious 
dwelling, and, as they approached, the sound of devotional 
exercises was distinctly audible. They called loudly to 
him to come forth, and the priest, bending with years, 
and holding his book in bis hand, hastened to open the 

door, and awaited their pleasure. Without dismounting 
from his horse, in a loud and imperious tone of voice, tbc 
nobleman intimated the nature of his request, or rather 
command, to the aged man, who respectfully replied, 
that it was beyond the power of a parish priest to remit 
an ecclesiastical penalty imposed bv his superior, and 
that the bishop alone could do it. A second request met 
with the same reply, upon which the nobleman lifted his 
hand to strike hiin; he, however, escaped the blow directed 
■gainst him by tottering into his habitation and securing 
the door. Such was the political degradation of a Roman 
Catholic priest at this period, that no advocate could be 
found to take tip bis cause. The rfwumitanm reached 
the ear of Mr Curran, who tendered him bis services ; and 
his offer being accepted with joy and gratitude, he pro- 
ceeded to bring the case before a jury of his count; 
On this occasion Mr Curran made his first grand display of 
forensic eloquence; and the fact of obtaining from a Pro- 
testant jury a verdict for his client! with damages, was 
regarded at a signal triumph. In the course of his 
address to the jury, appealing with great power to their 
humane feelings, be took occasion to animadvert on the 
conduct of the individual who accompanied Hie nobleman 
on his disgraceful mission. This was a Mr St Leger, a 
military gentleman, who. at the conclusion of the trial, 
requested Mr Curran to make an apology for the expres- 
sions he had used. This being refused, achallenge followed, 
which was accepted by Mr Curran On this occasion lie 
displayed th intrepidity and coolness, and inter- 

Eosed some of his numerous sallies, which even the graver 
usincss of the moment could not repress. When they 
bad taken their ground, Mr St Leger called out to his 
adversary to fire. ' No, sir ;' replied he, ' I am here by 
your invitation, and you must open the ball." Mr Curran, 
observing his opponent presenting his pistol, called nut in 
such a tremendous lone of voice, ' Fire," that he, being a 
very nervous man, started as if be bad himself received a 
shot, and fired bis pistol without effect. Mr Curran re- 
fusing to return the lire, the matter was terminated. M r 
"r dying a short time after this affair, it was said, 
with the characteristic humour of the Irish people, that 
he had been killed by the report of his own pistol. This 
trial brought him immense popularity, and the circum- 
stance which we arc about to relate, gate t lie whole affair 
a sacred character in the eves of the people, who now re- 
garded Mr Curran as their champion, on all occasions of 
difficulty and danger. The aged priest was soon 
wards called to another tribunal ; previous to his decease 
he requested that hit counsel should be sent for. Mr 
Curran was conducted to the bedside ol lient, 

who requested the attendants to raise him up for the last 
time from bis pillow, and laying bis hands on the head of 
his youthful defender, pronounced over him the benedic- 
tion of the Roman Catholic church. 



Mr Curran became a member of the Irish House of 
Commons in 1783, which was composed of the greatest 
and most illustrious men then living, ("rattan, Daly, 
and Flood, animated by tht triumph Of 1762, with their 
bold and manly eloquence gave a tone of independence 
to the parliament, which however was more apparent 
than real. The declaration of independence, though 
flittering to the national pride, was productive of little 
real benefit. The majority of tba House of Commons 
was composed of placemen and pensioners cf the govem- 
m lit, who, by the 'silent eloquence of a vote,' effectu- 
ally opposed all efforts for reform. Curran first dis- 
tinguished himself in supporting Mr Flood's motion for 
farliarnentury reform, which was lost by a large majority. 
a 1785, be came first in contact with Attorney-General 
Fitzgiboon, afterwards Lord Clare, whose hostility pur- 
sued bim unabated throughout bis career, both at the 
bar and in parliament. They bad been on terms of 
familiar intercourse during the first years of Curran's 
practice at the bar ; but their habits, tastes, and, above all, 
their political principles, were too much at variance to 
permit a lasting friendship. Mr Curran's energetic 
attacks upon tbc government soon brought them to open 
war&re. On one occasion, during the heat of debate, 
Mr Fitzgibbon assailed Mr Curran in the most violent 
manner, and in the course of his address called him 'a 
puny babbler.' Mr Curran replied with his characteristic 
vehemence, and showered upon his adversary a torrent of 
eloquence and sarcasm. This mutual attack ended in a 
duel in which neither of tbe parties was injured. 

In \~&>, Mr Curran made one of bis greatest efforts in 
parliament, in exposing the abuses of the pension-lilt. 
The following is a specimen of the lively ridicule to which 
he frequently resorted when more serious remonstrances 
were disregarded : — ' This polyglot ofweilth, this museum 
of curiosities, the pension-list, embraces every link in the 
human chain, every description of men. women, and chil- 
dren It teacbeth that sloth ond 

vice may cat that bread which virtue and honesty may 
starve for after they have earned it; it leaches the idle 
and dissolute to look up for that support which they are 
too proud to stoop and earn , it directs the minds of men 
to an entire reliance upon tbe ruling power of tbe slate, 
who feeds the ravens of the royal aviary that cry con- 
tinually for food; it teaches them to imitate those saints 
in the pension-list lhal are like the lilies of the field, 
they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet are arrayed 
like Solomon in all bis glory ; in fine, it teaches a lesson, 
which indeed they might have learned from Epictetus, 
that it la sometimes good not to be over virtuous; it shows 
that, in proportion as our distresses increase, the munifi- 
cence of the crown increases also— in proportion as our 
clothes are rent, tbe royal mantle is extended over us. 1 
Mr Curran was now established as the first counsel at 

tbe bar and in full practice. His professional and parlia- 
mentary duties occupied the greater portion of his lime. 
In Dublin his talents, wit, and convivial powen gained 
him access to the first circles. He was prior of tbe cele- 
brated ordpr of St Patrick— a society partly political and 
partly convivial, founded by that great and consistent 

t'udge. Lord Avenroore, and numbering amongst its rnent- 
era the accomplished Earl of Charlemont, Henry Grit- 
tan, and his friend the eloquent Mr Daly, M.P., Lord 
Kilwardcn, one of the brightest ornaments of tbe Irish 
bench, Earl Carhampton, and many others of equal cele- 
brity. It was at these meetings, these ' Attic Nights,' as 
he himself called Ibem, ran shone pre-eminent; 

where his citraordinary vivacity, his brilliant and subtle 
intellect, sharpened with the keenest wit, and his imagi- 
nation, exuberant almost to a fault, threw around with 
careless, extravagance tbe most brilliant conceptions, un- 
id anil unrestrained by judicial forms. 
The Altomey-Oeneral Fitzgibbon, now Lord Clire, 
hiving been raised to the peerage and made chancellor, 
proceeded to revenge himself for the mortification he ex- 
perienced during bis contests wilt Mr Curran in parlia- 
ment. This was effected by showing to the public that 
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MrCurran hid not tbe ear of the court; which in a little 
-iceceded to such on extent, that do client* would 
trust a chancery cause to the discountenanced advocate. 
Mr ("iirran estimated the loss he sustained by this treat- 
it £30,000. As an instance of the ill-usage he 
i-xperienced during the short time he continued to be 
oyed at the Court of Chancery, we mat- ci to the l'ul- 
towing anecdote: Lord Clare had a favourite dog that 
sometimes followed him to the bench, line day, during 
an argument of Mr Curran'*, the chancellor, instead of 
tit, turned bis head aside and be- 
The COUP suddenly in 

iddlc of a sentence — the judge started. '1 beg 
< I lit, ynur lordships had 

hi consultation, but as you have been pleased to re- 
sume your attention, allow me to impress upon your ex- 
cellent unilerstaiidings that.' kc. An occasion soon pre- 
iurran look ample satisfaction 
ic Insult of the chancellor. A dispute arose between 
Hi*' aldermen and council of Dublin relative to the elec- 
tion of lard-mayor, which was brought before the lord- 
lieutenant and privy council, at which Lord Clare pre- 
im il -chamber was thrown open as a pub- 
irti and an immense concourse of spectators awaited 
the decision. It was an important constitutional qoes- 
ti'ii, and Mr Curran appeared for the council. The 
• Tit interruptions of the chancellor soon brought 
ln'iii into direct collision with Mr Curran, who imme- 
diately attacked his adversary by drawing an imaginary 
picture detailing the character and principles of his oppo- 
nent with the most unsparing minuteness and fidelity; 
his invective was overwhelming in power and energy; 
I be likeness was at once seen by the court, who looked on 
the scene with mixed feelings of terror and pleasure. Mr 
Curran's triumph on this occasion was complete, and the 
lieh be received on all sides proved that 
the sympathy of the public was along with him. 

"i ibis period until 171H, he continued to support 
tbr liberal party with all the force of bis genius; and 
though his forensic efforts form the foundation of bis ce- 
lebrity, his cotemporariesjoin in the highest encomiums 
of his abilities and power as a political debater. Mr 
Hardy, the celebrated biographer of Lord Char lemon t, 
in allusion to this period of bis life, says ' that he ani- 
mated every debate with all bis powers ; that be was co- 
pious, splendid, full of wit. and life, and ardour.' 

Prom 1781) to 17lM, public discontent had increased to 
an alarming extent; the parliament was a mockery of 
representative government, and every measure brought 
forward for the amelioration of the country was swamped 
li> the majority of placemen, which, by a wholesale sys- 
tem nf corruption, the government hud entirely at its dis- 
posal. The interests of the nation were h, this moans 
: erred from the control of the English parliament, as 
rly, to that of the executive ; and those in ternal causes 

of dissatisfaction, combined with Ibe excitement produced 
by the French Revolution, created universal alarm. It was 
at this period that the series of historical trials com- 
menced, during which Mr Curran made those great pro- 
fessional exertions upon which his reputation mainly rests. 
The first of these was that of Mr Hamilton Itowan, who was 
accused of publishing a seditious address lo the United 
Irishmen. Mr Curran's speech oo this occasion has been 
considered tho best be ever delivered ; during its delivery, 
the admiration of the audience was expressed by repeated 
bants of applsuie, which the decorum usually observed 
in a court of justice could not restrain ; and on his retir- 
ing from the court the horses were taken from his car- 
nage, which was drawn by the multitude, with shouts of 
noisy demonstration. to- his own house. The jury, however, 
found a verdict against his client. The next trial, that 
of the Rev. W. Jackson, was attended with circumstances 
of melancholy interest. He was committed to prison in 
April, 17SM, on a charge of high treason, but his trial was 
delayed until April, 17V5, when be was convicted, and 
brought up for judgment. On the morning of the 30th 
April, the unfortunate man was summoned to hear bis 



' fate pronounced. He was observed to he: 
of the coach and vomit violently while on his way to 
King's Bench. His counsel, on entering the court, 

his client leaning against the dock and a; _ 
in a state of extraordinary agitation. Mr -I 

oned bis counsel to approach — be presse* 
felt damp and clammy, and muttered, in 
Pierre, ' We have deceived the senate.' In 
of an informality in the proceedings, the prisoner's 
sel intended to make a motion in arrest of E 
about to be pronounced, but it was necess. - 
counsel for the crown, who bad not yet am 
first pray tbe judgment of the court upon 
indisposition of the prisoner, meanwhile, increased 
such a degree tbat the judge was about to rerr 
when the attorney-general appeared and called 
judgment to be pronounced, TM ra* broncit 

i accordingly, and on his bat being rem 
dense steam ascended from his head, < 
ments passed across his countenance, a profuse perspira- 
tion covered bis body ; his eyes were almost ct<wii, aai 
opened at irregular intervals, disclosing the glass, 
death. He gathered his failing energies in an att. 
stand erect and look composed ; and on being asked ta 
bold up bis right baud, be mode an effort to do so, 
but it dropped by his side powerless. Mr < 
arose and made his motion in arrest of j i 
legal discussion followed of some length •taMol 

of the prisoner being now appareoi 

dows were thrown open : but the last agony was evidently 
at band, and in a few minutes fu tunk in ih,- 
no more. Lord Clonmel, the presiding judge, tb< 
manded him until further orders; bat in altenij 
raise the prisoner, be was found chad. On cxamininc 
the body, it was discovered that be h.id taken iinaaisa 
This man, according to tbe principles of Irish law in cast* 
of high treason, was convicted on the evidence of one wit- 
ness. From this period, and throughout tbo disastrous 
scenes of 1708, Mr Curran occupied the most 
position. His courage and fidelity weie put to tbe severest 
tests; and as a specimen of the -intimidation to which he was 
exposed, the following anecdote, as related by In 
is characteristic : — ' When Nelson (the United Irishnun \ 
was put on his trial, he was asked whether he had 
sel ; he started up and said, ' Government have res*i\ ru 
to deprive mo of the means of safety; my money is all 
e-onc , Ihoy have reduced me to this stale of pove I 
that I cannot fee counsel.' I was among the silk gowns, 
and hearing this, I turned to Nelson and exclaimed, ' Now, 
Mr Nelson, do you really say you bove no money ; and do 
you mean to say tbat this is the cause of your want of 
counsel ? I am sure, if you were to ask any lawyer in ibis 
court, be would take up your case without fee or reward. 
For my part, if my services can be of any use to you, you 
may command them.' ' Sir,' he replied, ' 1 accept the offer.' 
The next day Carleton (Judge) came to me, and laid 
singular, and bow wrong a thing it was for any lawyer in 
his Majesty's Court, more especially a pei litua- 

tion, to volunteer the defence of a traitor! And he hinted 
that my noum might be taken from me! Conceive such a 
thing! Kor my part, 1 consider it would be i disgrace to 
the bar and to the country, if it was said that a man was 
to be tried for bis life and there was no lawyer to 1 1 
him, because lie had no money to fee a counsel. 1 said to 
Carleton, ' My Lord, I thank you for this visit (I con- 
descended to pun), his Majesty may take away the mik, 
but be will leave the rlnjTbeliind.' 
The union in I80O filled Curran with the deepest 

despondency; but he was not in parliament wbei 
event took place. The unfortunate insurrection ol 
was attended with circumstances of a painful tin' 
him. The author and leader of this desperate project 
was Mr Robert Jiramet, a young man of good I 
excellent prospects; he had been a frequent visitei 
Curran's family, and had formed an attachment < 
youngest (laughter. It was to this circumstance that bis 
fate was owing ; for ha might have escaped from the 
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kingdom hid he not lingered near her abode, where he 
wis apprehended, and shortly afterwords suffered the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. In 180 •, on the accession of 
the Whigs, Mr Curran wis appointed master of the rolls ; 
and here his public life may be said (o close. In 1813 
bis health began to decline, and in the following year he 
resigned his office, and sougJt in travel renewed strength 
and rigour. In 1817 his health sunk so rapidly aslo leave 
do hopes of an ultimate recovery. His medical adviser 
recommended him to visit a milder climate. He arranged 
bil private affairs preparatory to following this advice. 
and on taking leave of his friends they perceived by his 
altered appearance that a final separation was near at 
hand. Of this be himself seemed to be aware. On the 
day of his leaving England, in parting from one of his 
friends, he turned suddenly back, and grasping his hand, 
said — ' You will never behold mc more." On his way to 
England he had a slight paralytic attack, and questioning 
his medical friend whether his pulse indicated any dispo- 
sition to palsy, he was answered in tbe negative. 'Then,' 
said Mr Cur ran, ' I may consider what has happened as a 
runaway knock, and not a notice to quit.' On the 8th Oc- 
tober Mr Curran was attacked by apoplexy, and his reco- 
-V3S pronounced impossible ; he expired on the 14th 
of the same month, in the sixty -eighth year of his age. 

Of the wit, eloquence, and great public services of Mr 
Curran, there has been only one opinion — that they were 

of the highest order. In the words of an eloquent writer 
— ' From nothing he became everything. Without family, 
friends, or fortune, he raised himself to one of the first 
Judicial offices in the stale; and in despite of his love of 
liberty and attachment to Ireland be succeeded. For 
twenty (hreeyears he toiled in the service of his country — 
from 1 783, when became intothe Irish Parliament, to 1800, 
when he was appointed master of the rolls. In the senate, 
at the bar, in the courts, in bis public hours, or in his 
private moments, his sentiments towards Ireland never 
changed j and they were more than earnest — they amounted 
to enthusiasm. He possessed natural talents of tbe most 
varied and extraordinary kind. His imagination and power 
of illustration were wonderful. His wit and power of satire 
were of the most brilliant and effective description, and wo 
to the antagonist against whom these deadly weapons were 
directed. He poured upon the subject that was before 
him a flood of sparkling images, clothed in language ele- 
gant and copious. He was never at a loss either in de- 

H-ription or argument. Rising at one time to the SO- 
hlimcst flights of eloquence, he awed and entranced his 
audience; or subduing them under the most pathetic and 
touching appeals, he opened the flood-gates of benevolence 
and pitv , or bringing his endless powers of wit and 
drollery, be convulsed them with mirth and astonishment 
at bis command over the feelings. He played on the 

human heart like an expert musician ; be was one of the 
few great men who, in the words of the poet, could with 
equol propriety note from ' grave to gay, and from lively 
to severe.' ' 



FANNY'S BIRTHDAY. 

a STOBT FOR CIIILDKKM, AND A IIIMT TO r A RENTS. 
tly Ibe Author of ' The CblM of the Church ol England.' 

' WIki knows bat the salvation of if n tbootnnd soul i niny depend 
upon the educaiino of one single child.'— linhof aVetrndye. 

' Well, mamma, if you say that I must not carry my little. 
sister, 1 will promise you never to do so; but she is so 
very light a little creature, that we thought we might 
carry her. Willy aaid be was sure we might. Willy ia 
coining across the lawn now. mamma.' continued Rosa- 
mond ; ' and he is bringing such a beautiful nosegay I' 

' We gave Willy leave,' said Katherine, 'to gather all 
tbe best flower, in our gardens; but 1 am sure the gar- 
dener must know that it il Fanny's birthday, and he has 
given him those tine geraniums, and that Urge branch of 
orsnge- flowers. I think a birthday is the happiest day 

In tlio whole year; don't you think so, Fanny '-" — Fanny 



did not answer, but her smiling looks told as plainly as 
words, that she also thought a birthday I very happy day ; 
she did not answer, for her merry eyea were fixed upon 
(Tilly and bis nosegay. 

'And now, my little Fanny," said her mother ; ' though 
it is your birthday, perhaps yon will allow me ta have my 
chair, of which you and your sisters have taken such en- 
tire possession. I suppose you will allow me to sit down, 
Katherine ; I am going to be very busy with my work on 
this birthday; and though you are all to have a holiday, 
I wish first of all to ask you a few questions, and to say 
something to you about birthdays. Well, well, little 
Fanny, you have nestled yourself into your usual corner 
behind me, in this great chair, and Willy has seated him- 
self on the stool at my feet.' 

1 And wc like to stand, mamma,' said Katherine ; ' my 
sister Rosamond and I will stand beside you, if you please." 

1 What do you think of birthdays. Katherine?' 

' They are the happiest days in the year, mamma.' 

' And tell mc what you mean to do all to-day. mi 
children.?* The children looked up with sstonishmcni 
1 Yes, what do you mean to do with yoursel'esP' 

'Ob, mamma, to play, to amuse ourselves.' said Kaihe 
rine; and Rosamond added, ' You always give us leave lo 
play, mamma, on our birthdays ; ' and Willy looked nil 
and cried out, clapping his bands, ' To play from n 
ing till night! 'and Fanny pepped over her mother 1 
shoulder, and looked at Willy, and laughrd ; and «his| el pi 
in her mother's ear, 'To play, nothing but play !' 

'Nothing but play !' said their mother j ' ia that qui:' 
the right way of spending a birthday P" 

' Why, mamma," said Willy, in an expotlultlorv I 
'every body plays on birthdays, and I am sure sou l h 
us to be happy on Fanny's birthday.' 

'First of | all, "aaid his mother; 'tell me the meaning .. 
the word birthday P' 

'The day on which anyone is born, mamma,' sal ! Villi 

'And what was your birthday, Willy P" 

'The day on which I was horn, mamma.' 

' My dear Rosamond,' said her mother, turQtflB a* I 
from Willy ; ' you seem to be the most though 1 Ittl 
party, therefore I will speak to you. I see that Wi'ly > 
more inclined to plav with his sister Fanny than listen II 
me. On the day that you were born, Rosa > ond, m .. 
child of grace bom into the world, or a child of wraih I ' 
Rosamond still looked thoughtful, but she hesitated. ' J D 
rem ember the catechism, Rnssmoi 

' I was born in sin, -<ri<J the child of wrath,' re|>Ke< 
Rosamond. 

' That is," continued her mother, ' a child of » rslh bc< 
under the curse of sin, and not a child of God's faioin I 
grace ; and is the birthday of such a being a day 
loicing. Rosamond P Might we not say of such a bir' lul ■ 
in the words of the wise man, ' the dav of dea h is bei li , 
than the day of one's birth ?' Shall, therefore, • chili 
of sin rejoice because it is b m into ibis wicked world ? ' 

Rosamond looked very grave ; and her mother, who liar! 
spoken with a very gentle voice, left her for a little while 
to her own thought*. 

' Well, Rosamond,' she said at length, looking up from 

her work, ' is a birthday a day of rejoicing P' 

'No, mamma, from what you have said, 1 think il is 
not,' said Rosamond ; ' and you would not have us make 
this day a happy dayP' 

' Indeed 1 would,' replied her mother; "for though a 
child is born in sin, she need not continue lo live in sin, 
she need not die in sin, This world, lost and fallen sa it 
would be, were it left to itself, has witnessed the most 
wonderful sacrifice for sin, in the death of God's own Son ; 
and for the child's own heart, corrupt and fall n as il 
is. (he Holy Spirit has been sent down from heaven, to 
give unto the child of wrath the nature of a child of Ood. 
Your birthday, my child, and the birthday of our dear 
Fanny, are the birthdays of Christian children. Your 
terj name, my Rosamond, bis been given you as a sign 
that you were no longer your own, but by profession at 
least one of the children of the church of Christ, bought 
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with his blood, solemnly offered up to him with prayer, 
i*avenly Father would for b 
f family ; a.nd in making you by liis 3pbrit a lamb 
!>.t'« flock, would make you alto by adoption »i" 

bil lire. If it were not lor the day of a new 

the kingdom !<o day of the old birth 

i a birthday of misery. Be u merry, 

fore, my dear chD • e ; but let your 

be that of Goq?§ children.' 

mamma !' cried Fanny, peeping again 
her mother's shoulder, ' thtn is such a beautiful 
butterfly amort; Willy"! flowers ; it has been eitbet 

am! I em ton it is nn bald, Bsr it has never 

stirred from this— this— I don't know the name of the 

r, mamma. 1 tfa tterfly was a 

flower, or the leaves of one flower which bad fallen upon 

r; but all at on s, and I saw 

that on the inside they were all dropped over with 

n. Wait a moment, mamma, anil it will open, its 
ml wings again.' 
' If N MTv happy, Fanny. Thai l BtUrfiy is, perhaps, 
ppy as any insect can be. Can you tell me the life 
By, Fanny P' 
' "h ! no, mamma; but perhaps my sister Rosamond 
can.' 
'Cm roo, Rosamond ?' said her mother. 
' Mamma,' said Rosamond, ' how can you ask me such 

■nsP' 

11/ replied her mother. 'I think I can give you 
some butterfly** life. It first opens its wings 

when there is the summer's light in the sky. and the 
auniuner warmth in the air, and when the flowers on 

which ii reed* luve burst into bloom, and all the tiny cups 
within then m Died ••ith iweetjuloea. Day after day 
it ranga through gardens and fields, and aleeps at night 
bta •.belter of some dewy blossom ; but its life 
la a life of a few sunny days — it knows nothing of the past, 
nothing of the future — and when it dies it never lives 
We cannot, therefore, blame a butterfly for keep- 
•>ry day like a birthday ; but perhaps wo ought to 
blame a being that ran never die for spending even a birth- 
day like a butterfly's day. Do you understand me, Rosa- 
mond P do you, my little Fanny P I was going to speak 
to you about those playful lambs that we can sec ns we sit 
here, on the green bill side ; for their thoughtless mirth 
is also innocent: but your butterfly appeared among the 
flowers, and I couldspeak to you about it, as well as about 
a tomb,' 

' Then I suppose, mamma,' said Katherine (who had 
hitherto been silent), with a very pUBODf expression, and , 
in a very melancholy voice — ' I suppose we must not play, " 
tod it must be wrong to be merry.' 

'Oh, no, Katherine, you have forgotten that I said be 
as merry as you please ; and as I told you yesterday, let 
all your lessons lie unopened, but do not forget that un- 
nrmarilng mirth never becomes a child of God, and that 
she who is the first of (Jod's creation, is not happy became 

she is thoughtless, but because bor heart is full of thought, 
deep, quiet, but grateful thought. Wc do not understand 
the nature of our Heavenly Father's love, if we do not 
do not know what real happiness is, if we do 
not rejoice in the Lord. You love the rambl ne. my chil - 
: you do not call it gloomy. Jesus Christ is himself, 
in a very high and glorious sense, the Sun of Richteous- 
nesc: His presence, His favour, is the true sunshine, for 
in ' His presence i* fulness of joy, at his right band there 
are pleasures for evermore." 



TRAVELS IN INDIA. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

itn 7<m Ottica approached Delhi in the train of 
the governor-general (who was now on his return to 
Calcutta) just as the sun, emerging from the horizon, be- 
gan to throw its beams over the city. The Ancient city. 

I he ruins of which the present one stands, is stated 
by historians to have covered an area of twenty square 



miles, and to have contained, in the time of the Saner 

. two millions of inhabitants. M ' 
> indeed, is not a small p 
cumfereiice, and has n | 

nictans bein lie proportion of alas 

lire to seven. Here stands the Jirama Movqot. etsv- 
sidered by the followers of the f be tW 

wonder of the world. It il built <>l mil red 

sandstone, on an equilateral founds ti' -t c»rt 

way. It is cons id-. - ct example •aaliae- 

Arabic style. It was begun in 1631, and several tboasnd 
men were occupied forsix years upon it. Til-. 
a gateway into the courtyard, you have the front 
mosque before you. At nil mlaai 

feet high, and between them 

centre itself, flanked by minarets, are two ! 

Lamps which are never suffered to be e 

in the interior. A colour'. I .-, finished wtia 

Chinese minuteness, is given I 

ing from which, the appearance of the mosque arena 

the courtyard must be 

capital of the monarebs who ruled this pal 

under the title ol 

was Babe r, a descendani ofTimur the I 

S're has been long under British author i< 
ogul, under the nominal title of King of Delhi, is nowa 
pensioner of a company of merchants. He is alb 
retain bis palace, ■ I sum of twelve 

lacs of rupees (£120,0001, whilst the company 
Dearly a million a-year from his territory. This shadow 
of a prince keeps up the pomp of rank within the walls of 

idence, and only shows himself to the publli 
a-year. The palace is an immense building, wad! 
I" the Jumna, and comprehending many sj 
quadrangles. In the first one is the tin 
Mogul, in the plenitude of his po« 1 ambassa- 

dors and gave audience to his nobles. All whom I,. 
descended to admit into his presence had to appear on 
elephants, and these were drawn up in order behind a 

barrier, where there was room for about two hundred. 
In the next is the chief hall of audience, support 
thirty-two pillars in two rows. In the middle of the hail 
<k3 the famous pcacoc! lade of gold and 

Above it was the likeness of a par- 
rot, cut out of a single emerald, and on either side a pea- 
cock of gold, whose expanded tail was set with jewels. 
The value ofthis gorgeous seat was estimated by a jcv 
who examined it at the sum of six millions and a half! 
Nearly all the gems were carried to Persia, and now 
there is only a seat of paltry value in comparison, on the 
sides of which i» this inscription in Arabic — 'If ever a 
a Paradise existed on earth, it is here, it is here, it is 
here!' The whole edifice lodges about 7U0O persons ; it 
is of white marble, and was completed about 200 years 
ago. The builder. Shah Jehan, laid out a garden of eorrea- 
poti'ling magnificence, costing, It ia of rupees, 

or £1,000,000 sterling— all this would contribute to make 
Delhi, in the ideas of Orientals, what it was calle-..' 
envy of the world. About fifteen miles from the 
there stands a conical pillar of hard red sandsi 
shooti205 feet into the air. It is called Lb 
Miner, and was erected so far back as 1 103 by Cooltub-ud- 
ileen, in commemoration of his victory oier Brahmil 
1 le intended it to form the entrance to a mosque, v. 
was never built. It has a diameter of sixty-two feet at 
its base, and there are three stories, On the lowest of 
which an several sent' the Koran In Arabic. 

Three galleries run round it, and on the summit ia a 
dome resting on eight pillars, which is reached by Jt83 
steps. The view from the top, as might be expected, is 
re f line; but we shall here let the traveller speak for 

himself; — ' All that 1 bad previously seen in separate por- 
I Delhi and its environs now appeared in one grand 
panorama. There lay the ruinsof palaces, villas, mosques, 
mansoleumi, caravansaries, and gardens of past ages ; 
amongst which 160 cupolas and towers may still be 
seen ! Delhi with its daazting white niarhle domes and 



1 minarets, and the river Jumna flowing through the ver- 
dant valley, bounded this gloomy picture. I sat for a full 
hour gazing on the scene where there is so much to en- 
gage the mind of man, and where thousands of years speak 
the language of warning and instruction. My guide, a 
handsome Hindoo, stood lost in contemplation us well as 
myself, and at length broke the solemn silence by saying 
— 'Sahib, here there is nothing lasting; much sorrow and 
little joy ; those who have gone before thought only of 
splendid resting-places for their corpses, and those who 
followed thought only of destroying what was destined for 
eternity." A view of this ancient tower accompanies the 
German letters, and is a very beautiful speeim 
coloured lithography. When Lord Ullenborough was at 
Delhi, a great many rajabs, or native princes, accom- 
panied by large retinues, went to pay their respects to 
him, and to testify their friendship by bringing presents. 
One rajah took with him ten thousand men, with beasts 
in proportion. 

Agra was the next place which Von Orlich visited. 
The country between the two cities, distant about 137 
miles, is perfectly level. He travelled by dawk, that 
is, in a palanquin, for which purpose ho hired eight men 
to carry him, and six for bis Merman attendant, In 
addition to these persons, he engaged four luggage-car- 
riers and two torch-bearers. Bungalows arc placed at 
intervals of twenty miles on these dawk roads, where the 
traveller can procure attendance and some little refresh- 
ment ! but the greatest part of his food he mutt take in 
his palanquin. In passing travellers, ram, rant / is the 
customary salutation of the natives; and on approaching 
a bungalow where the bearers were changed, a shrill cry 
was set up to announce the arrival. Fresh bearers were 
in readiness, so that little delay took place, and the ave- 
rage distance done in an hour was about three miles and 
a half. The torch-bearer trotted alongside, feeding his 
cotton torch from a wooden bottle or bamboo cane. This 
method of travelling is described to be much less agree- 
able than an European could conceive. Agra stands on 
the Jumna; it contains upwards of 05,000 inhabitants, 
the Hindoos much outnumbering the Mahometans. The 
city abounds with many edifices of great splendour. The 
Tauje Mahal, or Diamond of Seraglios, was erected by the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, in honour of his beloved consort 
Mumtuz Mahal. Such is the dazzling whiteness of the 
marble, that it seems at a distance like an enchanted 
palace of burnished silver. Four minarets, 120 feet high, 
su rround a lofty dome : the approach is through an ave- 
nue of cypresses, interspersed with marble basins, foun- 
tains, and beds of flowers. The interior of the dome is 
lined with mosaic of precious stones, representing, in trees, 
and flowers, and fruit, the Mahometan's ideas of the 
bowers of Paradise. In one flower alone, there are Ti gems. 
The lady to whose honour this splendid tomb was erected 
had virtue equal to her beauty, and when she died, in 
giving birlh to her first child, the emperor vowed he 
would erect a monument which should proclaim to after 
ages his devoted affection and her incomparable renown. 
Eleven years were occupied in its erection, and large re- 
venues were assigned to the support of a body of priests 
to watch over it, and to the keeping it in proper repair. 
'I Ins emperor, whose great delight seems to have been in 
erecting splendid edifices, designed a mausoleum for him- 
self of equal grandeur. It was to stand on the opposite 
Mil" of tho Jumna, and a marble bridge was to conned the 
two. He actually commenced the building, but disturb- 
ees took place, and he was deposed by Aurungrebe, bis 
son, before much progress had been made. From the 
upper gallery of the south-east minaret a fine prosi 
commanded. ' From that point,' says our author, ' I have 
seen not only the rising and the setting of the sun, but 
also thit fairy palace illuminated by the bright light of 
the moon. At these times the most solemn silence pre- 
vails; the air is more filled than ever with the aromatic 
perfume of the flowers, and a magic glow is shed over this 
wondrous building. The Jumna meanders like a stream 
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sepulchres cast a mysterious shade; and Agra with its mi- 
narets, and marble palaces in the bold citadel, seems to 
be shrouded in a magic veil, under which the numerous 
lights of the strand and the balaar sparkle like little 
stars. But such solemnity, such profound melancholy, 
rest upon the landscape, as if no perfect bliss could be 
enjoyed here, no existence be blessed with unmixed hap- 
piness.' 

The fort at Anga is a mile in extent «nd of great 
strength. Thero are several mosques of fine architectural 
, but tbey are fast falling into decay. Eight miles 
distant ia Secundra, the sepulchre of Akbar, a name fa- 
mous in Indian history, li stands in the centre of a gar- 
den, forming a quadrangle 650 paces in length, into 
which you are admitted by a minaret ted gateway with 
bronze doors. The mausoleum stands within ; it is also 
quadrangular, and four storeys high. Marble staircases 
on the outside lead to the summit, 120 feet in I 
The sarcophagus, in which arc the mouldering remains of 
a once mighty monarch, is on the ground floor, and over 
it an ancient bronze lamp is kept continually burning. 
The buildings are altogether constructed of white marble 
and red sandstone. The city of Agra is inaverv ruin- 
ous condition, It is the seat of the British government 
for the province bearing (be same name, It ia held by 
the Hindoos in great veneration, as the place where one 
of the avatars or incarnations of Vishnu happened. 

At Fnltehpoor, nineteen miles from Agra, are the re- 
mains of the favourite palace of Akbar the Great. Ft* 
ruins, and the ruins about it, are so grand and magnifi- 
cent as to remind the beholder of ancient Rome. The 
, around is a boundless garden. Groves lie inter- 
mixed with corn-fields; and villages are scattered over 
the landscape. This is in the province of Bburtpoor, the 
rajah of which is a descendant of the tribe of the Juts, 
or peasants, a stain which can never be wiped out. The 
state is 1015 square miles in extent, producing a revenue 
of fifteen lacs of rupees. At the death of the present 
rajah, this fine state falls into the hands of the Company. 
B hurt poor, the capital, has a population of 40,000. It 
has suffered two memorable sieges — the first from Lord 
Lake, the latter from Lord Combermere, in 1826. On 
that occasion, two millions and a half of rupees were 
found in the fortress, and taken to pay the expenses of the 
war. 

After making a short excursion, Vod Orlich returned 
to Agra, and then left that city for Cawnpoor, on the 
Ganges, a distance of 130 milea. lie was carried in a 
palanquin in twenty-four hours. At Cawnpoor is a strong 
detachment of British troops, amounting to about 
men. Resting one day, he travelled by the same kind of 
conveyance to Lucknov, the capital of the kingdom of 
Oude, containing 300,000 inhabitants. The king is no- 
minally independent of tin 1 Knali-h. and there is a British 
resident at the court. The king is descended from the 

Vizirs, who governed Oude under the. great Mogul; but, 
in process of time, they declared themselves independent. 
Having received valuable assistance from the British, a 
former monarch was induced to cede territory of the an- 
nual value of 135 lacs. The king lives in a truly oriental 
style of splendour ; he is a Hindoo, and not, like so many 
of bis neighbours, a Mahometan ; bis titles are, ' Father 
of Victory, Restorer of Religion, Protector of the Stars, 
the True Sultan and King of the Age!' His territories 
are Dearly 24,000 square miles in extent. His majesty is 
stated to be of very effeminate character, and fond of 
show and tasteless glitter. Thus he has accumulated in 
one of his palaces articles of glass, such as chandeliers, 
lamps, fee., to the value of £50,000, making it look more 
like a glass warehouse than a royal residence. He has 
taken a fancy to have all the horses in his capital painted 
white, or in glaring colours. The same want of taste is 
characteristic of his subjects. There is a rich banker 
who has a splendid residence on the Goomty, the river 
that runs by Lucknow, the garden attached to which con- 
tains a great number of statues from classical originals, 



rar through tha landscape; the ruins of palaces and I and in the middle is a cow painted white. 
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The captain returned to Gownpoor, and then went to tbe produce of tbe chase; and their chiefa an 
Allahabod,acity containing 30,0UOitihabitani I protection. Calcutta irsfrom 

spot where the pellucid waters of the Jumna jotl) the dull like most oriental 

£i stream of the Ganges. The Hindoos are taught to the streets oarrow. The climate is • 
■e for the city is placed in • damp bo 
tbe combined waters of the sister rivers. Accord- " 
Ingly, immense numbers flock l> 

to perform the iacred ri te ot ablution, and to carry to 
their places of abode some of the walei icrcd 

books promise a residence of o million of yean in beaten strong; it cost two millions 
for csery hair a pilunm cuts from his head and strewa ' men to keep it in a proper at. it the * 



wide ipj rer. This i srsj J 

the fJan ■ seat os" . 

meat The palace of 
mense buildingwliich cos 



upon the stream. No sooner does he reach the object of 
hi* long journey, than he has his bead shaved in such a 

hair may fall U| the ratO 

-, and afterwards perform* tbe funeral riles for bis 

ancestor*. Other pilgrims pass at once into Paradise, as 

tbey iniaeine. by drowning themselves at tins place, after 

.< •■ gone through some kind of ceremonial. Eigaty- 

iniles from Allahabad is Benares, a city with 

-ihsof whom are Hindoos. It' 

If the ancient seat of learning of the Brahmins,, where 

eradite doctors expound the laws of Menu in Sanscrit. 

It was called the Casi, or tbe Splendid, and is held in 

extraordinary reverence. There are said to he 1000 

ad or other, and upwards of 300 mosques- 

The streei8 are very narrow and crooked ; the houses five 

gether, tbe exterior appear- 
i the place is not prepossessing- Tbe bazaars, how- 
ire stored with the richest good* ; gold and »ilver 
muslins and silks, and fancy articles of various 
kinds, attract the attention of every stranger. To pro- 



has arms for 6c at la ati enornsi 

building in she Grecian jtyh 

to coin two lac* of rupee* (£20,0(10) In ae 

200 millions of rupee* have been stru 

Is. At Calcutta} < 
Von Orlich experienced the sam. 
w liich greeted him wherever he wee 

throughout in unmeasured terms of tbe courtesy and 
kindness be received at the hands c d 
civil or military. After spending some tittle tiiii 
capital of British India, be set sail ijm; end «» 

shall now take leave of him. with thanks for the uisirx- 
tion and amusement his letters have afforded us. 



FRANK CAMPBELL; 0B, BOOB FOR EVTL 

A T-ALE or THE TIMES OF J1NU • 

In the days of James VI ., and dirk and stormy days they 
often were, there dwelt in Croft-an-rigl 
city of Edinburgh, a decent, reputable ci 
claim the triumph of Islamists over the religion of made his bread by fabricating boots and 

persr Aurungzebe erected a largetnosquc , gallants who fluttered about the court, and 
on tbe site"! I Hindoo temple, which he levelled lords and starcbed-up ladies who perambulated 

»iili the ground. Akbar ihe Great in like manner designed , fashionable promenade which extended from the Luckeo- 
> Id another mosque over the sacred fountain of Gryau- booths to tbe Palace. 

but, according tothe tradition of the Brahmins, the i Mark Comrie was a cheerful old fellow, whose head 
mdl descended into tbe water, and would not permit it to was indeed grown hoary, but whose heart was a fresh 
be done. All round the well are pagodas and temple* auf- | green garden, glowing *ith the flower* of charity and 
fatal to build a town ; and the statue of the false deity, love, and redolent vita the perfume of human - 
surrounded by lamp*, is bidden in the depths of one*anc- { He was garrulous, and loved to talk on all manner o! 
tuary from eyes profane. But every thing is so repul- , jeets, from the wrongs of poor Queen Mary to the r 

dirty, that travellers prevail upon themselves with | and privileges of hiseraft ; and if any one was hardy enough 
dihV-ulty to visit even what they are allowed to »ee. Tbe to appose Msrk they found him to he very toogb it,- 
banks of theGanges at this place are thickly studded with , Mark had been deacon of bia right honourable craft 
pagodas, for it is the custom of the princes and chief , bad once represented that august personage so often men- 



sof India to have private temples, whither they 
resort, to perform the services for which they are the 
sooner to return to the great Brahma. Broad flights of 
stairs, called ghauts, lead down to the water's edge, and 



tioned in old chronicles, called King Crispin, U,t 
events had never caused him to bear himself bau 
towards his neighbours. Mark, too, had been a bold mar- 
tial fellow j for he had often dressed himself in the bsber- 



i* of people may be seen here at all boor* bathing or , geon his grandfather had worn it Flodden ; and be had 
• sanctifying water over tbeir bodies. Funeral . often done duty with his father's partisan, when the fierce 
piles, near the river, tend up their flames where the bodies lords would ipill each other's blood in tie 



t persons are consumed ; devotees are brought when 
to breathe out their spirit at tbis spot ; and dead 
. in all stages of corruption, arc seen continually 
floating down thestream. Nay, so sacred is Benares deera- 
r>,l. that the shortest residence in it is supposed to confer 
a right to an immediate consummation o/ the individual's 
happiness. The city is aaid to rest on a peculiar founda- 
tion — that, properly speaking, it forms no part of this 
earth, since it rests upon one prong of Siva's trident. 



the serious detriment of their doublets, and the acandal 
of Ihe right worshipful magistrates. 

Mark loved to fight his ' battles o'er again,' and as tbey 
had not been particularly stirring, he used to spier tbem 
with the doughty deeds of his ancestors, much to the 
amusement of Frank Campbell, his journeyman; and 
also to the delight, if not to the edification of Mark the 
younger, and bis bright-eyed, merry, laughter- loving 
daughter, Menie. Frank Campbell was an especial is- 



On leaving Benares for Calcutta, whitber he travelled [ vourile with old Mark, because, in the first place, be was 

rk, Y.i, orlich was surprised by an immense num- i an excellent workman, and a pal .ured 

l light* dancing about through ail the country. Tbey listener ; and, in the second place, he was the most ac- 

proved to be straw torches lit to celebrate the festival of , coniplisbed quoit and ball player, the most expert and 

Hooli. which men and children wore running about with, i fearless sbinlier, and tbe best player at single*tick that 

browing in all directions, at the same time shouting I appeared on the summer evenings within tbe precinct* of 



nging lustily. 1 day he found himself 

st mountains, the loftiest of which were not more 

lit. it seems that a race appa- 
distinct in language, and physiognomy, 



tbe King's Park Frank wis a favourite with young 
Mark too, because he was not vain of these great acquire- 
ments, and did not boast, as many of the smiths' ap- 
prentices did, because, forsooth, tbey made swords, and 



the Hindoos, inhabits these bills— a people amongst concluded from this that tbey knew how to excel in all 
whom there arc no castes — who are not image worship- I manly exercises. Ay, and Frank too was a favourite with 

lot who pay reverence to a supreme being called Menie. not because he listened well, but because be talked 
Bude Gosai. to whom sacrifices of butfslos and other ani- into her prettj lilLle ear, that looked like ivory, such toft 
iiials are offered. I - mainly by and geu tie speeches, that she believed the good Mr Knot 
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himself could scarce surpass faira in eloquence- Frank 
wis * strapping youlh, with eyes as clear as the water of 
St Anthony's Well, and as blue as the uucloadcd sky ; 
and yet the hair that curled ill round his velvet bonnet 
was as black as the leather of Cordova. It was a rare 
sight to see Menie Conine, with scarlet bodice and treen 
klrtlft, leaning on old Mark's arm as he strolled with her 

to the park, on a fine evening ; and it was something to 
see bow proudly Mark bore himself, as lie gave some 
courtly customer good e'en, and passed, with a polite 
bend of his head. But the best sight of all was, wben 
any conceited young buck stared admiringly upon the 
damsel ; then it was that old Mark looked King Crispin 

indeed, and Frank and young Mark grasped their shln- 
lies, and frowned; and Menie did not seem to notice the 
impertinence, but blushed, nevertheless, This family 
often bad little excursions of this nature. Old Peg, who 
had been old Peg since the memory of man — what par- 
ticular man it is useless to specify — kept the house on 
these occasions, and a Urge shaggy dog, whoso meals she 
attended to, bore her company, it is presumed, from gra- 
titude. 

The old man would stand patiently for hours and gaze 
upon the youngsters, as they strained, and ran, and drove 
the ball before them, and struggled for the goal ; and 
yet he did not gaze patiently cither, if we take into con- 
sideration sundry shouts and clapping of hands as Frank 
Campbell scoured away with the ball, and loud peals of 
laughter as be saw the heels of bis own born son take the 
position of his head; and then he would tell Meuie to 
watch Frank, as if her eyes had been on anybody else ; 
and he would praise the youth's agility and vigour, as if 
she did not see them; and, lastly, he would tell her to 

remember him to rally Mark on the morrow, as if she 
ilid not intend to do so herself. But old Mark laughed 
himself quite into a convulsion when the opposing players 
would cluster together like bees at the hiving, and drive 
away with their shinties as if every one of their eyes had 
fallen on the grass, and tbey were knocking away at tliem 
in their blindness. And, on these occasions, as Mark's 
chubby face became very higb in the colour, midjas his 
eyes seemed ready to start out of his bead and have a run 
fur it, tiis daughter was constrained to beat him so on the 
back that all the neighbours around remarked! what a care 

she had for her father. 

It was on a beautiful summer evening; — the sun was 
leaving our hemisphere, but ere he departed be was 
tipping the borders of the gathering clouds with fringes 
of radiant gold ; the waters of the broad Forth were 
Hushing with the reflected lustre of the setting lumi- 
nary, ami the peaks of Salisbury Crags and lion-' 
Arthur Scat, were lighted up with the glory of the 
slowly departing ray5; gay groups of citizens, and their 
wives and children, dressed in their holiday attire, were 
strolling sjowly on the green award of that spacious park, 
■Palish stretches from the palace of Holyrood to the 
adjacent hill; knots of brawny men were hurling the 

putting-stone or throwing the quoit, while a more active 
and sanguine band were driving the ball, with short thorn 
shinties; the manly shouts of the players and the sin-ill 
cries of children, as they rolled upon the grass, were 
cheerful and exhilarating : — mounted on a beautiful black 
horse, the caparisons of which were of the richest material, 

and ornamented with gewgaws that jingled as the noble 
animal curvetted and tossed its head, a young, sump- 
tuously dressed cavalier caracoled through the animated 
park. The face of the young noble was beautiful, he was 
a favourite of King James, but there was a look of insolent, 
iirnorant assumption in the curl of his lip and the gleam 
of his eye, in every way compatible with the char.c 
a royal favourite. The rich silken reins were gathered 
in hia gloved left hand, in his right he carried a beau- 
tifully ornamented whip, with which he cut the flank 
of bis fiery charger, and then checked its impetuous 
bounding), while it champed the bit till its breast was 
white with foam, and its eyes were starring from iti 

bead. BescooraaatoagvItBiheinpetDOfit of •warrior. 



then curvetted with all the coquetry of a carpet knight. 
Md his hand with insolent boldness CO the pretty 
d auditors of the citizens who watched their lovers and 
brothers in the game, and ordered the youngsters imperi- 
ously out of I us drove bis charger amongst them. 
Now, if there had been any thing awanting to prove this 
man a 'jack in office,' it was supplied by Ma free ■ 
his whip, upon the little einbno burghers and citizens 
that contracted themselves like hedgehogs, and rolled 
upon the sward. In the first place.it is one of the attri- 
bute*, of a gentleman to conduct himself vita re*| 
all men. In i he nett place, the law Interdicted quarrel- 
ling in the Royal Park, and this gilded peaioek, wiib all 

the gay plumage, lofty airs, and paltry head of that 
screech-owl of a bird, felt himself at liberty to brail 
the civil law and that of politesse. There was a noble 
gathering of youths in the park this evening, and it was a 
pleasant sight tosee how lightly their heart! intei 
they had laboured hard ill day, and nothing canonizes 
noble labour more than when it is cheerfully, hopefully 

borne. There was Franlt 'Campbell, light-hearted, vigorous, 
and happy, for he knew that Menie Connie was watching 
him. Who could keep beside him as he bounded over the 
plain, with his short gnarled club in his hand, and sent 
the ball whisking through the air with his nervous sturdy 
arm? There was young Mark Comrie tumbling, to the 
infinite delight of his fat laughter-loving father; and 
there was Ebeu Amos, a stalwart smith, who was as strong 
as the horn of his anvil, as fierce and fiery as the sparks 
from burnt iron, but as true to his friend as the best of 
tempered si eel. There were 'prentices from the 
Bow, who had thrown down their hammers for basket- 
handled hazel sticks, with which they hammered at each 

other right lustily. And there were venders of muslin 
from the Lnwnmarkrt, who exchanged their ell-wands 
for quarter-staves, and measured their length right often 
on the ground. And there were bucks from the Cowgate, 
with their gay doublets, who kept aloof from the plebeian 
crowd, and amused themselves with shooting arrows at a 
target. 

Now, everybody appeared to be happy, and there seemed 
to be sufficient space for everybody to enjoy bis own 
peculiar pastime, without interfering with the pleasures 
of his neighbours. But, somehow or_ other, a spirit of 
aggression is insatiable in action ; it is 4 restless incen- 
tive to quarrel in the tiny boy ; it excites to cowardly 
dominion over weaker beings in the adult ; it is the mov- 
ing power of the grasping, greeu> votary of ambition, and 
of his tool the son of battle. The g*y cavalier on bis 
black charger went ambling towards the active band, of 
which Frank Campbell and Ebcn Amos were the leaders. 
Frank had got a free run, but the smith was straining 
hard behind him, The goal was close at hand, the 'sides' 
were dashing on, flourishing their clubs and encouraging 
their leaders with shouts of — ' Weel run, Frank; In-lit 
fit and strong hand' — 'Bravely done, Eby ; hurrah for 
the hand o' aim'— when our gay earalier drove his horse 
right before the youths. The uplifted hand of the smith 

fell with a a*avy blow upon the leg of the Steed; the 
animal reared and plunged, and Campbell, to prevent it 
, from kicking liim, seized its reins and drew it. to the 
,' ground ; and then its rider, proud and haughty, and boil- 
' ing with rage, struck the artizan upon the face, and a 
glowing crimson mark streaked bis visage after the in- 
fliction of the cutting whip. This gross outrage was wit- 
nessed by fifty spectators, young athletic men, with clubs 
in their hands and excited Wood dancing through their 
retail; but the unusual nature of the action stopped them 
in their career, and they looked wonderingly at the per- 
petrator of the deed, and then at their companion, who, 
as much astonished as themselves, seemed to bear the 

Eainful outrage in stupified wonder. The stalwart smith 
ad beheld it too — he gazed for a moment at Campbell, 
and then at the ruble, who was about to amble proudly 
away, when with a shout he jpruny upon the patrician 
1 aud'clutcbed hini by the leg. 1 'In- lurdling uttered u cry 
of pain, and, dashing spurs into his horse, struck at the 
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iiuilh, who. clinging to die - a crisp i 

1 the face of the noble, to eontraet with agon 

there were shouls of — ' Doon wi' bin I' — ' Ars, »v 

.thai be daurs strike ?'—' Clubs against irb 

unlil an uproar, fierce tad stormy, was about to burst. 

Fnak Campbell, rawed firon bit stupor bj toe i 

inpinions. saw at once what would be the rosuli of 
un^ry demonstrations. Flii inbln, 

n and the I 
i rider From "t ) ■ 

steed, the latter striking the exasperated artizan about. 

■ id slid sh ■■■ 's'ing lo 

lion*. In a mom -II bad seized his torn- 

E anion by the waist j with a violent sm ; arated 

;iom the aristocrat, aiel i ugglcd 

ill each other's arms, the black burse and its rider abet 
away like the wind. 

i'n,' cried Campbell. .1 
to throw him down— • ye lea the penalty tf hob 
this park, and why will ye brave it against a noble P' 

' Against Lord Arran. if he had struck rue!' cried 
Eben, with excitement ■tland.' 

' But it *ts I he itm I aiiiplill ; ' and I will 

have no man p»ril hirasel! 

' Its weel seen tbat he struck yoav'aaid the ■ 

fur a' the blood in TOOT body cries dishonour 
orfiice;' and he turned away fir m the calm un- 
moved Frank, and muttered the word 'coward.' It was 
en around, and echoed from mouth 
poto, and from tbat erening Frank Campbell was 
rhunned by thoso who formerly looked upon him with 
eiteem. 

Mark Comrie the younger affected to pity Frank now, 
who, (till as industrious and good-hurr,. marly, 

worked away and listened to old Mark with all his for- 
■ alienee, and wltbi I abasement 

Hut one thing that stung him cruelly was tin- apparent 
• of Menie Ui <1 aha believe that he was des- 
of tbat attribute of almost every wii mal— courage ? 
re lhat he ever feared ■ lord In the land? 
Oh, if the best and bravest of tbf m would but 
jure her, she would see who would be her champion- 
bosom would be her shield I 
A woman's heart is an intricate BJaaa of mechanism, 
■ like the dial of a wat< iti Inward 

disorder, her face often belles ner bosom's workings, 
loved Frank even more clearly thai ly, but 

.-1 hurt to think that other people thought lightly of 
bow, and to veil her ve 
ild and indifferent aire. Old Mark, however, did 
in in this proscription; he knew that Frank did not 
lack courage, for be bad seen him brave the fury of a 
stronger man by far, that he, might save a blind man's dog 
his blows; he had seen him snatch a tiny chiM imm 
the feet of a fiery steed when it- mother stood set' 
by; and Old Mark did not think these acts so lightly 
done, and lie was ready to annihilate any one who would 

say they were. He even increased in respect and atten- 
tion towards Frank, far ha knew it reijatrcd a stout and 

heart to bear up against unmerited obloquy so 

as he did. 
lie always found some excuse for remaining at home 
on the evenings now, and young Mark found means to go 
(brlb always alone, but old Mark would by no means 
allow Frank to tarry at home, and he held up his head 10 
lit when he accompanied him, and looked so deter- 
mine 1 to share his young journeyman's disgrace, that 
Prank felt pleased and gratified, and snapped his fingers at 
nil Ins detractors from the Castle Hill to St Ann's Yards. 
HI. I Mark and hisyou ngfriondwerestrolling again throii^b 
-y park, just as if they bad been taking a walk for 
their health, and looking as if they did not by any means 
take the least interest in the sports and pastimes that 
were going on around them. The echoes were merrily 
multiplying the loud laughter and gay shouts of the actors 
in the busy scene, and olq Mark's heart responded lightly 
to the echoes. Frank Campbell knew what was passing 



in the brea old master lowrd 

tbjOTiasitti 

lit up with he fountains 

Bui wo ii 

vonorale It Age, holy 

chastened age, tbat tell . mast 

by its closl: 

nee and childhood at its < us 11. 

Silvery locks and wrinkled bi allowed wotbansn 

of approaching death, I 
sympathy a 

ir the 'Tri: ri-.tian clUU 

refines but cannot chill, these arc the liuka that Las! 
i manhood to the old and weak. 

k and Frank ba the rugged bill, and 

and now the; returned to the park again 

cried old Mark, as they walked leisurely a! 

goes the Court gallant once monk Shall be use bis w hip 

to-night again, think youP' 

' It isa pity he possesses the will to do so," aaid 1 
mildly not find every one I jA to 

as I .' 
•cr up, boy,' ■ aid old Marl;, | M bare 

burled ground and you did not, tbat was brave 

of you, for 1 1 

■ one does not think u; 1 lam 

i now." said Frank, bitterly. 
As bespoke, the shouting players came rushing towards 
the spot where he stood, ami the 1 1 htened 

by the cheers and confused evolutii na of the eroi 
came unmanageable, reared, plunged, and seizing the bit 
between its teeth, bounded furiously amongst the young 
men. It kicked madly at the flying | i. with 

foaming mouth and dil I u>mc*t 

who wcro within 
smarting under the recollection of tbat 1 
wlio^attributed the angry demonstrations of tl 
the agency of the rider, rushed upon the noble, and 
ing Inn 1 with Ins hut. sent him rolling to tl 
charger, freed from its burden h into the a 

/ing from tlo 1 'low that - 

from its side, sprang wildly away, and galloped round th<' 
park. Then a wild uproar ar< 

wgate and St Mary's Wynd forsook the 

I went 
forth that a workman had slain a gentleman, and people 

i aghast as tbey hurried from tl 
on the ground, with the blood streaming fhn 
head, lay the gallant, and over hint stood the smith, wav- 
ing his short black club; and th ■ aristocrat 
■track the artizan with bis bow, and clu 1 ; were 

;. mingling and meeting iu angry concuss 
Campbell had witnessed this scene quiel 

truth, be bad 00 great love for the gallant, but wbi 
saw him down and trampled on by angry combatants, he 
forgot everything save their common humanity. He was 
strong and active, so raising the youth, he threw him on 
his shoulder and strove to bear him away. In a moment 
he and old Mark Comrie were in tin a struggling 

mass of passion-tossed fierce men. Now borne impetu- 
ously along, now lorn and rent as if the combatants sought 
only to part him, and each to have his share, Frank was 
driven now here and now there, but still lie clung I 
burden. His blood was up, and like a brave man among 
robbers, be determined to preserve his chan. 
the more strenuously he was sought to be dispossessed of 
it. He felt the warm breath of the aroused met 
his face like the pestiferous virus of serpents 
their muttered tbrealscome gruwling thr ui:li theii 
am) their blows as tbey rebounded from broken b 
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on the point of fainting under liii load, for tho heat and 
labour of his position were hard to bear ; but still a jolly 
voice, broken and thick a little, cheered him on. ' Weu 
Jone, Frank, whi will ea' ye coward nov destroy 

life, brave men preserve it-' And then he would feel old 
M.ark 5 arms twined round him and bearing him s t ■ ■ 1 1 1 1 v 
on ; and then he would Bee him tor a moment warding 
blows frnm the bleeding man he bore ; and then they would 
be wedged into a clump of Ji aggtina men again. 

' Hurrah, Frank, here weai Tied old Mark, as 

r»t open bis own door, drew Frank into the kitchen, 
and called his shaggy do? to hisside. 'Cross this threshold 
the stoutest of yon," he cried, as old Pi tad him 

with his father's partisan, and he. floarnOnd H round his 
bead, ' Gentle or simple, cross this lintel to injure that 
dying man, and I will show you who is king of this castle.' 
The atigry Crowd hung back, and old Mark facing them 
fearlessly, and bringing his partizan to the charge, till he 
gathered wind, flung it on bis shoulder, and, standing 
on the door step, addressed them like a born parlia- 
meoter, not like your town councillors or police board, 
but like a real unadulterated elocutionist, who says what 
bo has got to say " hum or haw, as if speaking 

was his trade and it was nothing to him. ' You would 
kill that man who*is in my kitchen, would you I" cried 
Mark, holding up his hand. • 

' No, no, 1 cried the nobles, as they eyed the workmen 
scornfully. 

' Then you would cut my journeyman vhips, 

would you?' 

■Hft, ii",' cried the arlizans; 'but the man Frank 
rescued did so.' 

' I know it, brothers,' said Mark, facing al 
workmenj 'and you called him a coward because he 
struck not again. A bull-dog bites if be it whipped! j a 
Christian forgivrs those who oespilefglly use him. 1 RU 
no prophet," continued the fine old burgher, ' but I'll 
pledge my reputation against n pair of dog-skin shoes, 
t hat there is not a generous man who hears me who will 
venture to call Frank Campbell coward again.' 

A tall brawny youth, with torn vestments and bleed- 
ing face, stepped from DM SI Mark's side. It 
was the smith. ' Brothers,' he said, ' 1 was the first to 
call Frank Campbell coward, and 1 am the first to rrAract. 
It now shall be said that Eben Amos did a man an in- 
jury and refused to do him justice.' 

A cheer, loud and strong a» sturdy men can cheer, rose 
like the echo of a torrent from the crowd around. And 
as the burgesws with their baoberha and pikes were said 
to l>e marching quickly down the Canongale, the crowd 
quietly and prudently melted away. 

What a lino bustle Uenie Doom*, was in as she drew 
smelling' bottles from strange comers, and tore down her 
kerchieft to bind the wounded man's head, snd did not 
seem to think them good eunuch liter all. And how she 
wished that this gay lord had been a thousand times 
payer and handsomer, that she might show Frank bow 
little she valued him compared with himself. And 
Frank wished that ten lords had been knock"! dOVD, 
if the happiness of rescuing them all bad been pro- 
portioned to the pleasure that had accrued to him from 
saving one. At Uat the wounded man recovered sense 
sufficient to make inquiries eonoaniing himself, and old 
Mark so tempered his information with reference! to 
pride and abused power, thai the noble actually seemed 
abash' ' he proposed to go home: Frank Camp- 

bell was at • ii i a stout clul. tin bit fa 

Mark stood beside Frank with a staff and lanthorn. The 
young lord looked atold Mark, and his purse was in his hand. 
The sturdy old burgess saw the movement, and he waved 
his band proudly ; in a second the iv.l.le and his guides 
were gone. They winded through the muddy lab. 
of the Canongate and ; | eacbed a gay 

bouse that overhung tbe West How, and there the noble 
drew bis arm from Frank Coin] bell's, and stopped. 

' 1 would fain repay ;i nave done 

me,' said the nubk , 'win jfOB tell m i lioer 1 caaP* 
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' I only paid a debt I owed you," replied Frank, turning 
away. 

•Stop, workman, and tell me for what I" said the 
aristocrat. 

' You struck me an unmerited blow,' said the citizen, 
proudly ; ' 1 have paid it.' 

\ oung Mark averred that he saw his face grow red as 
crimson as Frank said so ; and as Mark held the Ian thorn 
it is probable that he did, but it is certain that ho re- 
mained silent some time, still holding Frank- 

' Blows are generally repaid by blows," said the noble, 
in a low voice ; ' I hardly understand the principle upon 
which you have acted, but l/ori that it is noble. Yet I 
cannot let you go thus; will you take this ring !" 

' Nothing.' said tbe workman, firmly ; ' I will tiki 
thing. I will ask a favour of you, however,' he said, as 
he felt the young noble's hand tremble, 

' Name it,' said the patrician, eagerly. 

' Wheu you see a weary anizan crawling in your path, 
remember be is a brother, and do not trample him down. 
When your hand is uplifted to strike a roughly chid 
workman, remember that noble hearts are often beating 
beneath coarse doublets, and restrain your passion. And 
you have power to crush your enemy, curb tbe will, 
and remember who commands us to forgive inj 
Frank turned away, and young Mark and be walked 
silently side by side lot I. Wind. When they 

stood upon the duorntep young Mark caught his com- 
panion's hand. 

' Yuu an a brave fellow, Frank,' he said, warmly. 

' Thank you, Mark, 1 Frank auswered ; ' and you are a 
generous fclluw." 

Great deeds have been done in the King's Park since 
tbe days of Frank Campbell, but it would be well for the 
world if that heroism which is so purely Christian, that 
braver)' which consists in the restraint of evil passions, 
were more the subject of the world's praise, and that 
' evil for evil ' was less the maxim which regulates its 
practice. 



P A Q A N I N I. 

Fob some years previous to his death, Paganini was ex- 
hausted and languishing, and had but little strength left 
to cultivate tbe art which was with linn a worship. Paga- 
nini, like Byron, was bom lame, but was much more ihan 
Byron a physical sufferer, lie was ill in health during 
the greater portion of his life. At one period the symp- 
toms of decay had arrived at such maturity, that lie wa*^ 
believed to be dead. His birth took place at Gem 
17*1. His father was a notary, whose ordinary rccreaflB 
after business hours was playing on the mandnlii,. It 
was from him that Paganini received his fust lesson. 
After a few weeks* practice, the child was so far advanced 
as to bo able to warn his father that he beat the time incor- 
rectly. Struck by tbe accuracy of tho boy's car and tbe 
singular passion which he displayed for music, his family 
yielded to the youthful Paganini's wishes, and set him to 
study the viot». lie was placed at tbe school of the 
leader of tbe orchestra at the Genoa Theatre. The 
musical art was for him but a simple initiation. "When 
he was only eight yean old, he executed a i 
Plevel's in a church. After this, be took part in all the 
religious solemnities of Genoa. At twelve years of age, 
be gave a concert at the Teatro San Agostino. Some time 
i his he was sent to Parma, where he remained for 
a short time with Paer, who heard bun with much in- 
terest, and gave him a letter of recommendation to his 
colleague Holla. At the moment of being placed under 
Kotla's care, he executed music at sight, playing off-hand 
an unpublished eOMOWJO for the violin, composed by his 
lie subsequently studied under lihihcrti, the 
celebrated violoncellist, to whom Paer was indebted for a 
great portion of his skill. It was at this time that Paga- 
nini, while still a mere boy, gained an excellent violin 
from Guarnerius, which was pi as the guer- 

don for playing, without the slightest fault, and with all 
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the inspiration of genius, a most difficult otmewto. A 

number of diseases now laid siege to hi* constitution ; and 

lie bad many tiiuus oltack-, " teller of them 

.ice. be was almost entirely 

in him the 

us— be «3. tfa catalepsy, 

r, lor the m ilteftd to be dee 

wai r> ' moment when lie was about to be placed 

in his coffin tint he atl -h informed) 

oily that he »till lived. Pagiaiuiii's first professional 

tour waa through Upper Italy. II- waa Lben seventeen 

fears of ago. He was received everywhere with the Ihw- 
lest InterMt; ud everywhere his progmnma had lo- 

linitacli.i t no amateur i'ciuIiI embarrass 

bin !>■ demanding the immediate execution Of any com- 

» whatever, fur liie ri'diii. of any matter he might 
choose I" mine Id tearnrdi tVoa an early period, lu 
compote the music which lie executed ; and, in seeking 

m modes (f eirontlc "ived the idea of 

suppressing the two ,:. • strings of Ills violin, 

and executed a, sonata entitled &M jfeMTpas, in which 
the fourth string performed the man's purl, »hd lbs first 
f'o those who heard this rnorceau 
Aral lime, it appeared as delicious as it was noTel 
and astonishing .Some one bavins asked him whether 
it would be possible to play on a ng, Paganini 

answered « Yea,' at haphazard. Dun his return borne, 

be applied himself to thii new difficulty. In about » 
afterwards he executed varis lions on the fourth string 
and from this oev mode drew forth effects at once 
powerful and charming. Sensibility alone gives it not — 
reflection must prepare il. 
Towards the close of Paganini'e life, when Lewis broken 

down by disease, and harassed by worldly concerns, be WIS 
greatly altered in person. His frame was utterl . 
trated — a spectacle of afflicting ruin. The loss of hia 
teeth gave to the lower part of his face an expression 
J years older than tot yea rs which he really num- 
bered. His eyes were still lustrous, but you could no 
longer recognise in his physiognomy that mirror n I 
bad gleamed the first reflections of the magic produced 
by his violin, returning OO himself. He had under- 
gone a remarkable change from the period when, young', 
gay, and dissipated, he was abreast of all the highest 
society Of the Duchies of Lucca and Piomhino, sod filled 
the elegant little court of Eliza Bonaparte, a woman of 
very superior mind, with the fame of his improvident life 
and talents. When lie was last seen in Paris, nothing re- 
ed but a sickly, fantastical, aaally-nwved, and iras- 
man. ] t is deeply to be regretted that, at this epoch, 
itter and depreciating spirit of social sarcasm and 
lit in matters of religion, appeared to be almost the 
only feeling by whicL be was animated, Sardonic sneer- 
ing and mockery were the uniform tendency of bis mind, 
while he was governed by his ordinary character and 
He had become, at the onw time, hard and 
avaricious, relating himself even the simplest indul- 
ond clothing his person meanly, while the large 
sums which he gained by his profcssionaLJabourS were 
remitted to Oenoa, or commuted into securhVies, which he 
always carried al on. To have large posscs- 

11 be the maatro primo in bis art, toaggraodi/e lii.s 
fortune — this was his aim. The life which he led was 
Close and rigid; he had neither decent furniture nor 
wardrobe, pur :i .r bil penHO, while his 'bi- 

nts' inhabited, with his full consent, the splendid 
which he was the proprietor, and unif irmly 
round him a generous master. There are facts in abun- 
dance to establish this half-maniacal generosity. Some 
years since, one of his old friends having met Paganini, 
after a long series of misfortunes, told him bis hi 
and moved him to compassion- What did Paganini do, 
wbeti he found that a small sum of money would make 
bis friend perfectly happy P He sent him an order on 
bis hanker at Rome for 50,060 francs (£2 000 sUi 
while he refused to himself, personally, a decent coat and 
a new pair of boots 1 Paganini was, latterly, almost settled 



in Paris. In the brill bin literary and artist ical < i 
that capital he enjoyed the highest 

landing btiTfnion son I parvi- 

moniousness, how- ted in no email dr(jre» fross 

his reputation. Li . he bream' 

turn ; laino was a club, with a ooi 

pally upon PaganinVs 
capital, as smoner-making "peculation. It waa no scmrr 

m In-, lie.. a long 

a most pr*' 
to a son' and he fixed upon Nice, *• 

glowing iky, and the expansi :.-dUtaT> 

ranean stretched out before it, In all (heir cerulean 
beauty. Here he langu 
arrival, to a mere si sinlar 

of his mind unimpaired alW 

his last as gently as an infant, 

iniiniale friends.— Ch arivari. 

SACRED BIOOBAPB V- 

A second edition of this interesting and i k has 

just been published. W 

widely circulated, and arc tl 

has been so much reduced as to place It within the 

of all classes. Its fresh add vigorous style , Il 

throws on many of those characters wb . marred 

story ; the spirit of piety and love of v. 

vade it, will, wo feel assured, make Mr Smith's G 

Biography a general favourite. Proverbially, ei 

teaches us better than precept, and upon this principle 
we very cordially recommend Ihe work as one who 
young especially will peruse with interest and profit. Wr 
subjoin the following sketch of one of the rnostcelci 
of Scripture heroines, as a specimen of Mr Smith's stile 
and descriptive powers : — 

1U-IORY AST) CHARACTER OF DEBORAH. 

' In Ibe economy of Providence, comparatively feeble 
and unnoticed agencies are accomplishing most impor- 
tant purposes. The neglected flower of 'born 
to bluab unseen,' is exerting a most salui ,ce on 
the surrounding atmosphere, by preparing it for hea 
respiration. The insect, carelessly trodden under foot, 
baa a work to perform, in opening the face of the ground, 
to enable the earth to bring forth her fruit. The sand 
which is drifted on the shore, ' breathe it but an air uf 
Leaven,' piovea a barrier too powerful for the ocean 
fines its waters to their channels, and preveuLs them 
from overflowing the dry land. 

'It fa also observable, that certain obscure and un- 
noticed agencies occasionally asMime a giant might, and 
spread terror and dismay far and wide In the subter- 
ranean caverns of the earth, certain gases are beiog gene- 
rated, which for a time lie concealed and innocent ; but 
let them collect and mingle, and at length — and often 
when least expected — they upheave rocks, uproot moun- 
tains, and with terrible force cast tbem into the midst 
of the sea. The material which composes the ligbl 
of heaven is continually playing innocuously around us. 
At this moment, it circulates around the minutest 
tides of matter, as well u among its mightiest masses ; 
Bgto the opinion of some, giving health and vigour 
to the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and mol 
earth and surrounding worlds. But when certain condi- 
tions are present, the lightnings flash, the thunders roar, 
the cedar is broken, the rock is rent, the- wilderness 
quakes, the Lord sitteth on the floods, and terror, wild 
and universal, reigns! 

' As in the natural, so in the moral world. Beneath 
that tree, between Iiamab and bethel, in Mount I'-pl 
sits a tender and delicate female, That she possesses a 

III, U A. Ulaagow : O. Gillie 
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certain influence — and a most important influence too — 
evert one knows; but that influence b generally exerted 
unnoticed and unknown, and in tlic shape of kindness and 
lore in the domestic circle. No one of the enemies of 
Uriel stands in awe of bcr. When the warriors of Israel 
ure sheltering in their Strongholds, iod when note of tbe 
men Of might can find their bands, what have the i. 
and daughters of Israel lo Bxpect, bol to be laughed to 
and how could they feel otherwise than as wax be- 
fore the fireP Take care, Jabin, king of Canaan; and 
i, captain of his host! The mighty have fallen, it 
is tru.', and the weapons of war Lave perished; the 
strength, the beauty of Israel, is fallen on high places! 
Your sword has made many children fatherless, and many 
in"! her* widows; but now the cries of Israel (chap. iv. 3) 
have reached the ears of the Lord of Sobaoth, and al- 
ready vengeance is determined, and shall coniej from a 
quarter whence you least expect it. Beneath that palm 
tree, in that bumble abode, there sits — no warrior ar- 
rayed in bran — do hero whose praises have been suDg — 
but a delicate woman, and (hat woman shall prove your 
overthrow. Smile you may at the idea of being van- 
quished by such instrumentality — boast yon may of your 
iron chariots, and of the many noble captives that have 
been dragged at your chariot wheels, to grave your tri- 
umphs, but tbat same woman shall subdue the proudest 
of your armies, shall burn your chariots in the lire, and 
shall work a great Miration for Israel. 

' Others, as well as Jabin and Sisera, may learn im- 
portant lessons beneath that palm tree, Some entertain 
grossly false view 5 of the female character, and cense- ] 
qucntly treat females improperly and insultingly. When 
in their company they studiously avoid anything ap- 

E lung to the rational or intellectual of conversation— 
•vault 1 such conversation, as they think, would neither be 
appreciated nor understood. Tbe utmost stretch of fifc 
male understanding could not go beyond a smart repartee, 
or a sally of wit. Let luch mistaken men behold the 
men of Israel visiting the palm tree of Deborah. Why 
do they gather around tbat woman ? Is it for amuse- 
ment—or lo while away an idle hoar — or to astonish her 
with their wisdom? No. Tbey come to her for judg- I 
tntnt — for the last thing some would expect in such a 
quarter; but the -racl did expect it, and found 

it too. They received the law at her mouth, and on tbe 
most difficult and intricate cases received an equitable and 
linating judgment. Oihcrs Kiln — and very gener- 
ous men they think, tbey are!— admit that tbe female 
may equal, if not excel, the other sex in certain parti- 
culars, such u kindness, tenderness, invagination, ele- 
gance of sentiment ; but Ihcy sternly refuse to endow 
them with any thing approaching to courage — intrepidity 
— perseverance. Let such visit tbe palm tree again. Where 
are the men of Israel — the proud lords of this world P 
Fleeing to their strongholds — fainting at the sight of 
nine hundred chariots— tamely submitting lo their ruth- 
len invaders, and thinking themselves happy that they are 
men. Whom see you undaunted beneath that palm 
IreeP Who summons the' men of Israel from their strong- 
holds tn Bgfal the battles of the Lord P It is a woman ! 
Deborah sounds tbe alarm for war, and goes out herself 
at the bead of the armies of Israel. « Go," says she, ami 
she speaks as one hiving authority— 'go, Barak, draw 
toward Mount Tabor, and take with thee ten thousand 
men, tic, and I will draw to thee, to the river Kishon, 
Sisera, and will deliver Jabin's army, and his chariots too, 
into thy band !' Tell me not tbat this is a rare case. It 
M rare conduct, because nothing but the shameful cowar- 
dice and effeminacy of the men of Israel could have ren- 
dered such conduct necessary ; but the courage that was 
here displayed lies slumbering in thousands of female 
bosoms, and' it occasionally displays it* strength in an hour 
when least expected. 

Barak is probably tbe boldest man in Israel, but the 
chariots of Jabin ire iron, and bis armies are terrible in 
battle, and Barak trembles before them. Deborah 'calls 
him to hit feet,' and commands him to lead forth the 



hosts of tbe Lord ; for who is Jabin, and what are his 
. that they should defy the armies of the living 
(iod ? Let the sex to which Barak belongs be ashamed 
of his reply. • If thou wilt go with me, then J will go ; 
but if thou wilt not go with roe, then I will not go.' It 
is very likely that Barak was a very valorous man when 
there was no danger threatening, and no doubt he would 
assume bis superiority, and thro* tbs shield of his pro- 
tection over those with whom hu was wont lo associate; 
but, when danger threatens, his murage is gone. Such 
men may often be found. Take their own test 

puta/«iV construction on their deportment when thai 
are in company, and what noble characters they are ! 
How bold — bow courageous — how valorous — how much 
they sympathise with the weakness, and bow much do 
they encourage the timidity of the other sex! Set nine 
hundred iron chariots against thera — yea, let danger fur 
less imminent threaten HMD, and theirvalourisit at, 
tbey say, ' If thou wilt rise and go with me, then I will 
go, but if not, 1 will not venture." 

' The reply of Deborah to Barak is noble. ' Certain! •,•,' 
says she, •{ will go with you — / will frown oo your ene- 
mies, / will dissipate your fears; but you may cease to 
think of honour in the matter, for not only must a woman 
accompany you to the hat tie -fie Id, but a woman shall 
crown the victory and carry off the laurels of the da*. 
— God shall sell Sisera into the hand of a woman i All 
the way to Kedish — say forty miles — must Deborah ac- 
company the cowardly man. He with difficulty masten 
courage enough to accompany Deborah. Onward he pro- 
coeds with faltering step M be thinksof the iron 

chariots, md but for the counsels and encouragements of 
Deborah, it is probable be would have ' returned,' and let 
whoever choose fight for Israel. Sisera collects all his 
ciiariols, and all the people that Van with him, from 
Horosheth of the Gentiles unto the river Kishon. De- 
borah, from the top of Tabor, casts her intelligent eye 
across the vast armament, and still undaunted, sbe ad- 
dresses Barak in language equal to inspire with courage 
tbe greatest coward on earth — ' Dpi this is the day in 
which the Lord hath delivered Btsefl into thy hand ; is 

not the Lord gone out belV>r- 1 1 Heed not the numbers 

of his armies, uor the strength of his chariots, for there 
is a God in Heaven, mighty in bottle' Unrak goes down 
from the top of the mountain with Ins tea thousand men, 
and 1 wonder not to read of his MOConBSi however 
when I see, on the top of Tabor, one who has such power 
with God. Already, too, He who, some thirteen hun- 
dred yean afterwards, wis transfigured on this n 
has descended as captain of the hosls of the Lord. ' 

Lord discomfited Sisera and all bis chariots, and all; 
host, with the edge of the sword before Barak.' 1! 
pursues, and not a man of the vast multitude is left. The 
proud Sisera seeks shelter in the tent of Jacl, sup; 
that he had in her a friend ; but who shall befriend those 
whom the Lord hath forsaken, and surrendered! to the 
destroyer P Wearied with the fatigues of the day, he falls 
asleep — ay ! he sleeps his sleep outright. Jael nails him 
to the ground* ' Uod bath iudced sold him into the 
bands of a woman.' 

' Jabin, king of Caman, the oppressor of Israel, is de- 
stroyed— Sisera, captain of his host, and all bis armies, 
are cold in death — Israel is free. Who shall celebrate 
the triumphs of the day in strains worthy of then? 
Where is there a mind equal to compose a song at all in 
keeping with the great deliverance? We have seen De- 
borah occupying the judgment-seat with dignity and 
honour — we have seen her uiging on the hosts of the 
Lord to battle and to victory, and now, to her must we 
look for the song of triumph. Her soul is on fire, and she 
utters strains more lofty, and more elegant, than the 
world ever knew. 

Our author winds up this description with an enume- 
ration of the different features of tbe character of Debo- 
rah, her piety, modesty, patriotism, and the like; but 
our space will not admit of farther extract. 
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L'MiiN OP DIVINE AND HUM 
The ncats men as moral and ttw 

agents. I 1 ' II Jo for a m 

do for him- Ideac* will give seed to the sower. 

.1 ill not «"»• ii nor reap the crop for bim 
• ill fill tbo sail id with gales, but it will not 

steer the beln. 

II age the idleness or inactivity of nun, but all its 
M and demand the full exercise 'I Ul 
agency, tiod promised to feed tin in the wil- 

derness with manna, but lluij were to gather and D 

. idcuce gives us our ' daily bread,' but rn>t 
in baked loaves falling npplies 

us with rain | in garment* ready-nia 

b)f upon us without any agCBejr ti "or own. Prov 
hu made bread to be the staff of life, Dal 
as free agents, for if we do not exercise i 
partake of it, it will avail us nothing. — ft V. T, II', .f,-nkyn. 
LIJ ill. 

i; our planet's power of locomotion, in its diurnal 
Hill, and in its annual course— the dignity 
!y with which it keeps it^ B] 
■ n tenor of its way, as it wheels its 1 1 

tami, Behold the variety of its dress — tliir verdant dra- 
•I" spring, the flower)- robe of summer, the russet 
niautlc of autumn, .ind theeider down of Its snowy cover- 
let. Seo the flash of its eye in the aurora's fire columns. 
In the volcanic flame, or in the lightning's blaze, Ilear 
i the murmurs of its granite rocks — the 
tinkling of its driven sand — the murmurs of its waters; 
loader strain in the roar of its foaming breakers, 
and the awful diapason of its ■ hi thunder. 

i to its breathing in the gasci mm elements which ex- 
hale from its pores, or in the suffocating vapours which 
vom its burning lungs. Nor is this Earth -I 
i to pleaM the imagination and scare the judgment. 
The glob* which it animates has a real dynamical osisl- 
mslinct with vital power — sustained from perennial 
ees, and wie Iding iuexh austibl e energies. N o created 
Arm is nn n dtd to repair its mechanism, nor human skill 
operations. The mighty steam-power, which 

works the wonders of our »>•■■ id's tool— i 

be guides it— dead anleH bt fadi it. Hut the 

locomotive giant which carries us on its shoulders is framed 

by an abler artist, and poised by a mightier arm : it affords 

being .i piiiTim-hnnu'— at first a eradle, 

at lut a grave. It is I he nursery too of his raee — the 

gymnasium for tbft development of his intellectual pMNsn 

Ktysium of his enjoyments. But while thu 

BfJLeuppiied storehouse for his physical wants, it is tri- 

^^H)r also to his spiritual necessities. It is the grand 

Panleotiary of the moral world — in which are tru 

lied the hearts of its inmates; and ac- 

;t to the efficacy of iis di 
sitter the gloomy prison-car which conducts tojudgiiient, 
triumphal chariot which transports to victory.— 
Sir Davui Brewster. 



■■ RsttTY. 
I 100th sea never made a skilful mariner, neither 
docs uninterrupted prosperity and success qualify for use- 
fulness or happiness. The storms of advenuy. like the 
stoiTOn ilties. excite the inven- 

, mdenee, »kill. and fortitud- 

ng their minds to out- 
ward caJunil ■ of purpose, a moral 

.!, worth ali s« and security. 



": I'OWEK OK TIME. 
vaou rill fr4Wi»e 
Tbo towers ana haiicl.l j jxlarea l .f Mono 

Which B"i' lly croM-n'd, 

No more obstruct th* horizon all aroandi 
Ami' "t« trim nun ml? uWtit-. 

i boa, 

Vnlii i 

■:". Inarntnir, 

I 
Tirrn raw must own — 

Mb torn to rsji mv m ■• 



1 fln r aai a kimk runk. 



PROFESSION.! 8 01 GllEAT URITA I 

The returns of the census of 1 S 1 1 , under tbo bead 

'clerical profession,' contains 14,61 2 clergymen, an. I 
ministers and clergymen. The number of 
advocates, and conveyancers, was 2,373 ; attorneys, soli- 
citors, writei were 
1. 1 T'i physicians, 18,858 surgeons, apothecaries, ami . 
cal students, cuppers, dentists, Ice. The class headed 
educated persons,' com. lij clerks. 45.787 
school masters and schoolmistresses, assistants, tr.v 
and governesses ; 4,989 teachers or professors, 4,551 
teyors, 4,974 accountant*, 4,337 artists, 3,092 mu. 
and organists, 520 newspaper editors, reporters, ate ! 

; 1,904 bankers, 1,075 architects, 1117 authors, 
1,563 a civil engineers, 060 land agents, and 

MM bculptors. 



*." Qu i hi Sun i r computes VoLcair II., which is just 
published, bai >"i in elolii, lettered, price fa.Od, Tbo 

Title-pa . price Our 1 

mar no* Iw hail; alto, Sun Boards for binding 

>, price One Bhlillnf. Parties who wish the lusrs 
from the commencement, may h»?» copies of tbo Pint and Saoond 
Volumes, neatly half-bound together, in coloured calf, price Da. 
i !■! I Hunibrn or Paris, to complete sew, will be furnished br all 
sellers iihu supply the teSTSOOTOB. 
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